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PREFACE 

T.0 THE EDINBURGH EDITION, 



This Essay would not bava been presented Ij> the 
public, had I not believed that it contains views of the 
constitution, Condition, and-prospects of Man, which 
deserve allentjon ; but these, I tiust, ate not ushered 
forth with any tbing approaching to a presumptuous 
spirit. I lay no claim to originality of conception. 
Mj first notion of the natural laws were derived from 
an unpubliabed manuscript of Dr SpnBZHEiii, with the 
perusal of which I was honoured some years ago ; and 
all my inquiries and meditations since have impressed 
me more and more with a conviction of their impor- 
tance. The materials employed he open to ail. T^cn 
EGpEirately, I would hardly say that a new truth has 
been presented in the following work. The partshave 
all been admitted and empl — ■' — ■" — ■■ — '■^, by 
writers on morals, from Soon sent 

day. In this respect, there : the 

sun. The only novelty in th rela- 

tione which acknowledged tr ier. 

Physical laws of nature, affe mdi- 

lion, as well as regulatmg 1 item 

of the universe, are univei and 

constitute the elements of n; che- 

mical science. Physiologisi lets, 

and all who take medical aii e of 

organic laias ; and the sciem isU- 

tion, education, indeed our duct 

through life, proceed upon s in 

morals. Accordingly, the Ix med 

an interesting subject of Inquiij m juuiu^jiueio uf all 
ages ; bnt, so far as I am aware, no author has hitherto 
attempted to point out, in a combined and systematic 
form, the. relations between these laws and the constitu- 
tion of Man; which must, nevorthel ess, bo done, be- 
fore our knowledge of them can be beneficially applied. 
The great object of the following Essay is to eshibit 
these relations, vnth a view to the improvement of edu- 
cation, and the regulation of mdividual conduct. 

Edinburgh, 9lh Juno, 183S 



But, although my purpose is practical, a ihecry of 
Mind forms an essential element tn the execution of 
the plan. Without it, no comparison can be instituted 
between the natural constitution of man and eitemal 
objects. Phrenology appears to me to be the clearest, 
most complete, and best supported system of Hnman 
Nature, which has hitherto been taught ; and I liave 
assumed it as the basis of this Essay. But the practi- 
cal value of the views now to be unfolded does not 
depend on Phrenology. This theory of Mmd itself is 
valuable, only in so far as it is a just cj^osition of what 
previously existed m human nature. "We are physical, 
organic, and moral beings, acting under the sanction 
of general laws, let the merits of Phrenology be what 
they may. Individuals will, under the unpulse of pas 
eion, or by the direction of mtellect, hope, fear, won- 
der, perceive, and act, whether the degree in which 
they habitually do so, be ascertainable On phrenological 
principles or not. In so fat, therefore, as this Essay 
treats of the known qualities of Man, it may be instruc- 
tive even to those who contemn Phrenology aa un- 
founded ; while it can ptove useflil to no one, if it 
shall depart from the tnie elements of mental philoso- 
phy, by whatever system these may be expounded. 

I ha-ve endeavoured to avoid all religious controversy. 
'The object of Moral Philosophy,' says Mr Stewart, 
' is to ascertain the general rules of a wise and virtuous 
conduct in life, in so far as these rules may be disco- 
vered by the unassisted light of nature ; that is by an 
eiamination of the principles of the human constitu- 
tion, and of the circumstances in which man is placed.'* 
By following this method of inquiry, Dr Hutcheson, 
Dr Adam Smith, Dr Reid, Mr StewjiKt, and Dr 
Thomas Brown, have, in succession, produced highly 



interesting ai 






Moral Science; 



and the present Essay is a humble attempt to pursue 
the same plan, writh the aid of the new lights affiHded 
by phrenology. 

* OiiUlnss of Mora] Philosophj, p. 1, 
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THE CONSTITUTION OF MAN, 



CHAPTER I. 



II of the evidence of a great intelligent 
First Cause is given in the ' Phrenological Journal,' 
and in the ' System of Phrenology.' I hold this eiist- 
ence aa c^ble of demonstration. By Natdbe, I mean 
the workmMiBhip of this great Being, such as it is re- 
vealed to our minds by our senses Mid faculties. 

In natural science, three subjects of inquiry may be 
distinguished. 1st. What eiistsl Mly. Whatistbe 
purpose or design of what esiats ; and, My. Why was 
what exists designed for such uses as it evidently 
auhBetves ! For esam^le,— It is a matter of fact that 
arctic regions and torrid zones exist, — that a certain 
liind of moss is most abundant in Lapland in niid-win- 
tet,— that the rein-deer feeds on it, and enjoys high 
liealth and vigor in situations where most other animids 
would die ; farther, it is a matter of fact that camels east 
in Africa ; that they have bWad hoofs, and stomachs 
fitted to retain water for a length of tune, and that they 
flourish amid arid tracts of sand, where the rein-deer 
would not live for a day. Al! this falls under the in- 
quiry. What eiists^ But in contfio^lating the fore- 
going fiiots, it is impossible not lo infer that one object 
of the L^and moss is to feed the rein-deer, and one 
purpose of the deer is to assist man ; and that, in like 
manner, broad feet have been given to the camel to 
enable it to walk on sand, and a retentive stomach lo 
fit it for arid places m which water is not found eicept 
at wide intervals. These are inquiries into the use or 
purpose of what exists. In like manner, we may in- 
quire, What purpose do sandy deserts and desolate 
heaths subserve in the economy of nature t In short, 
an inquiry into the use or purpose of any Object that 
exists, is merely tm examination ofils reJaft'ons W othtr 
objecls and beings, and of the modes in loMch it affects 
tliTun; and (his is quite a legitimate exercise of the 
human intellect. But, 3dly, we may ask, why were 
the physical elements of nature created snch as they 
are 1 Why were summer, autnnui, spring, and winter 
introduced 1 Why were animals formed of organized 
matter 1 These are inquiries why what exists was 
made such as it is, or into the will of the Deity in crea- 
tion. Now, man's perceptive faculties are adequate to 
the first inquiry, and his reflective faculties to the 
second ; but it may well be doubted whether he has 
powers suited to the third. My mvestigations are con- 
fined to the lirst and second, and I do not discuss the 
third. 

A loji}, in the common acceptation, denotes a rule of 
action ; its existence indicates an estabhshed and con- 
stant mode, or process, according to which phenomena 
take place ; and this is the sense m which I shall use 
it, when treating of physical substances and bemgs. 
For example, water and heat are substances ; and wa- 
ter presents different i^pearances, and manifests cer- 
tain qualities, according to the altitude of its situation, 
and the degree of heat with which it is combined. 
When at the leve! of the sea, and combined with that 
portion of heat mdicated by 32" of Fahieliheit's 
thermometer, it freezes oc becomes solid ; when 



ibined with the prtion denoted by 218" of that in- 
iment, it rises into vapour or steam. Here water 
and heat aro the substance, — the Ireeiing and rismg 
in vapour are the appearances or phenomena presentf^ 
by them ; and when we say that these lake place ac- 
cording to a Law of Nature, we mean only tliat these 



modes of actio 






r intellect! 



constant appearances, when combmed in these propoi- 
'"ins, other conditions being the same. 

The ideas chiefly to be kept in view are, 1st. That 
alt substances and bemgs have received a delinite natu- 
ral constitution ; 2dly. That every mode of action, 
which is said to take place according to a natural law, 
is mherent in the constitution of the substance, iff 
being, that acts; and, 3dly. That the mode of action 
described is tintversal and mvariable, wherever and 
whenever the substances, or beings, are found in the 
same condition. For example, water, at the level lA 
the sea, freezes and boils, at the same temperature, in 
Chma and in France, In Peru and in England ; and 
there is no exception to the regularity with which it 
exhibits these appearances, when all its conditi 



be carried to the top of a 
feet high, it boils at a lower temperature than S13°, 
but this again depends on its relationship to the air, 
and takes ^ce also according to fixed and invariable 
prmciples. The air exerts a great pressure on the wa- 
ter. At the level of the sea the pressure is nearly the 
same in all quarters of the globe, and in that situation 
the freezing points and boiling points correspond all 
■* ' ■ ■'letopof^ali' ■ ■ 



ir the world ; but on the tc 






high 



n by so great a power of re 
ree of heat than SIS'*. But this change of appear- 
3S does not indicate a change in the constitution of 
water and the heat, but onfy a variation of the cir- 
which they are placed ; and hence it is 
say, that water hoiling on the tops of 
, at a lower temperature than 313°, is 
the general law of nature : (here never 
are Deceptions to the laws of nature ; for the Creator 
is too wise and too powerfiil to make imperfect or in- 
consistent arrangements. The error is in ths human 
mind inferring the law 10 be, thai water boils at 312" 
in all altitudes ; when the real law is only that it boiis 
at tliat temperatnre, at tJie level of the sea, in all coun- 
tries ; and that it boils at a lower temperature, the 
higher it is carried, because there the pressure of the 
atmosphere is diminished. 

Intelligent beings exist, and are capable of modi^- 
ing their actions. By means of their faculties, ths 
laws impressed by the Creator on physical substances 
become known lo them ; and, when perceived, consti- 
tute laws to them, by which to regulate their conduct. 
For example, it is a physical law, that boiling watsi 
destroys tlie muscular and nervous systems of roan. 
This IS the result purely of- riie ccn5tit«tinn of the 

i.,-; ; 'L.oogle 
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Ijodj, aiid the relatiini between it and heat ; and man 
cannot alter or suspend that law. But whenever the 
human intellect perceiyea the, relation, and the conse- 
ijaences of Tiolating il, the mind is prompted t^ avoid 
infringement, in order to ahun the tortore attached by 
the Creator to the decompoaition of the human body 
by heat. 

Similar views have long been taught by philosophers 
and divinea. fiiahop Butler, in particular, eays : - 
'An Author of Nature being supposed, it is not so 
much a deduction of reaaon aa a matter 0/ eiperience, 
&at we are thus under his government, in the same 
sense as vre are under the government of civil magis- 
trates. Because the anne<dng pleasure to some ac- 
tions, and pun to others, in our power to do or foibear, 
and giving notice of this appointment beforehand to 
those whom it concenia, is the proper formal woJzim of 
government- "Whether the pleasure or pain which 
thus follows upon our behaviour, be owing to the 
Author 0/ Nature's acting upon us every moment 
which we feel it, or lo hia havmg at once contrived 
and executed his own part in the plan of the world, 
makes no alteration as to the matter before us. For, 
if civil magistrates could make the sanctions of their 
laws take place, without interposing at all, atWr they 
bad passed them, without a tna), soA the formaUties 
of an eiecntion ; if they were able lo make their laws 
execute themselves, or every offender to execute Ihem 
ttpon himself, we should he just in the aune sense un- 
del Iheii goveiTunent then as we are now ; but in a 
much higher degree and more perfect manner. Vain 
is the riSkvie mlA inhieh me sees some persons ibM 
Hverl Ikemsehes, upim Jistdiiig lebsek piiNa cohsid- 

ntral thing here intended, wrrnoni dbnyino all final 
civsEG. For, final causes being admitted, the plea- 
lures and pains now mentioned must be admitted too, 
aa instances of them. And if they are, if God annexes 
delight to some actions, with an apparent design lo in- 
duce us 10 act BO and so, then he not only £spenses 
bap^ness and misery, but also rewards and punishes 
ictions. If, for example, the ptiii which we feel upon 
demg what tends to the destntclion of oar iodies, sup- 
pose upon 100 near approaches to fire, or upon wound- 
mg ourselves, be appovRted by the Author of Nature lo 
prevent oar ining lohat thus lends to oar destniclion ; 



ACTIONS, and consequently of our being 
under his government, as declaring, b^ a voice Irom 
Heaven, tlut, if we acted so, he would mflict such pain 
l^n us, and inflict it whether it be greater or less,' * 

If^ then, the reader keep in view that Gon is the 
creator ; that Nature, in ihe general sense, means the 
world which he has made ; and, in a more limited 
sense, the particular constitutbn which he has bestow- 
ed ofi any special object, of which we may be treating, 
and that a Law of Nature means the estabhsKed mode 
m which that constitution acts, and the obligation 
fliereby imposed on intelligent bemgs to attend to it, he 
will be in no danger of misunderstanding m)^ meaning. 

Bver^ natural object has received a definite consti~ 
tntion, m "artue of which it acts in a particular way, 
liiere mnst, therefore, be as many natural laws, as 
there are distiuct-modes of action of substances and 
beings, viewed by themselves. But substances and 
beings stand in certain relations to each other, and mo- 
dify each other's action in an established and definite 
manner, according to that relationship ; altitude, for 
instance, modifies the effect of heat upon water, 
^Iliere must, therefore, be also as many laws of nature, 
SB there are relalimis between different substances and 
tieings. 

It is impossible, in the present state of knowledge, 

* BuUer's Works, Vol. I, p. 41 Similar oUaeivallons ly 
«!«[ aulhorB v\U l» fouud In lbs Appeniiii, No, !. 



to elucidate all these laws : countless years may 
elapse before they shall be discovered ; hut we may 
investigate some of the most familiar and striking of 
them. Those that most readily present themselves 
bear reference to the great classes mto which tho ob- 
jects around us may be divided, namely. Physical, Or- 
ganic, and Intelligent, I shall therefore confine my 
self to the physical laws, the organic laws, and the 
laws which characterise intelligent beings. 

1st, The Physical Laws embrace all the phenomena 
of mere matter ; a heavy body, for instance, wnen un- 
supported, falls to the ground with a certain accelerat- 
ing force, in proportion to the distance which it falls, 
and its own density ; and this motion is said to lake 
place according to the law of gravitation. An acid 
applied lo a v^table blue colour, converts it mto red, 
and this is aaid lo lake place according to a chemlcid 

2dly, Organized substances and beings stand higl 1 1 
in the scale of creation, and have properties peculiar 
to themselves. They act, and are acted upon, in ron 
formity with their constitution, and are therefore said 



characteristic of this class 
of objects, is, that the individuals of them denve their 
existence from other organized beings, are nourished 
by food, and go through a regular process of growth 
and decay. V^;etables and Animals are the t« greit 
subdivisions of it. The organic laws are difierent Iron 
the merely physical. A stone, for example, does not 
spring from a parent stone ; it does not take tood froiii 
its parent, the esrth, or aur ; it does not increase in 
vigor for a time, and then decay and suffer dissolution 
air which processes characterize vegetables and an 
mals. The oi^anic laws are superior to the merely 
physical. For example, a living man, or animal, may 
be placed in an oven, along with the carcass of a dead 
animal, and remam exposed to a heat, which will c< 
pletely bake the dead flesh, and yet come out all 
and not seriously injured. The dead flesh is m 
physical matter, and its decomposltbn by the heat ... 
stantly commences ; but the hving animal is able, by 
its organic qualities, lo counteract and resist to a cer- 
tain extent, that inSnence. The expression Orgamc 
Laws, therefore, indicates that eveiy phenomenon con- 
nected with the production, health, growth, decay, and 
death of vegetables and animals, t^es place with un- 
deviating regularity, whenever circomstances are the 
same. Animals are the chief objects of my present 
observations. 

3d]y. Intelligent beings stand still higher in the scale 
than merely organized matter, and embrace all animala 
that have distinct consciousness, from the lowest of 
the inferior creatures up to roan. The great divisions 
of tins class are into Intelligent and Animal — and Into 
Intelligent and Moral creatures. The do^, horse, and 
elephant, for instance, belong to the first cTaas, because 
they possess some degree of intelligence, and cerlajn 
animal propen'sitiea, but no moral feelings ; man be- 
longs to the second, because he possesses all the three 
These various faculties have received a definite const! 
tution Irom the Creator, and stand in determinate rela 
lionahip to external objecta : for example, a healthy 
palate cannot feel wormwood sweet, nor sugar bitter : 
a healthy eye cannot see a rod partly plunged in water 
straight, becauae the water so modifies the taya of 
light, as to give to the stick the appearance of being 
crooked ; a healthy Benevolence cannot feel gratiHed 
with murder, nor a healthy Conscientiousness with 
fraud. As, therefore, the mental faculties have re- 
ceived a precise constitution, have been placed in flied 
and defimte relations to ext^nal objects, and act regu- 
larly, we spealt of their ac^ng according to rales 01 
laws, and call these the Moral and Inteliectual Laws. 

In short, the expression Vla^a-pf Jjoiilre,' when pro- 
perly used, signifleS"ttel rHlWiw'ietpHilmipressed on 
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objects and beings by their natural constitution. Thne, 
when wo say, that by the pliyaicai law, a ship sinks 
when a jilanli starts from her aide, we mean, that, by 
the constitution of the ship, and the water, and the re- 
lation subsisting between them, the ship smks when 



ilence of each othei ; Sdly. Obedience to each of them 
is attended with its Own reward, and disobedience with 
Its own jraniahment ; 3dly. They are uniTersaJ, un- 
benduiB, and invariable in their operation ; 4th!y. They 
ira in harmony with the constitution of man. 

1. The independence of the natural laws may be 
illustrated thus ; — A ship floats because a part of it 
being immersed, displaces a weight of water equal to 
its whole weight, leaving the remaining part above the 
fluid. A ship, therefore, will float on the Burface of 
the water as long as these phyaical condifJons are ob- 
served ; no matter although the men in it shonld m- 
fringe other natural laws; as, for example, although 
they should rob, murder, blaspheme, and commit every 
species of debauchery ; and it will suik whenever the 
physical conditions ate subverted, however strictly the 
crew and passengers may obey the other laws here ad- 
vetted to. In like manner, a man who swallows poi- 
son, which destroys the stomach or intestines, vuill die, 
just because an organic law has been jnlnnged, and 
because it is Independent of aChets, although the man 
should have taken the drug by mistake, or been the 
most pious and charitable individual an earth. Or, 
thirdly, a man may cheat, lie, steal, tyrannise, and in 
short break a great variety of the moral laws, and 
nevertheless be fat and rubicund, if he sedulously ob-. 
serve the organic laws of temperance -and eiercise, 
which determine the condition of the body ; while, on 
the other hand, an individiial who neglects these, may 
pine In disease, and be Tacked with lottuting pains, al- 
though at the very moment, he may be devoting his 
mind to the highest duties of humanity. 

2. Obedience to each law is attended with its own 
reward, and disobedience with its own punishment. 
Thus the marinets who preserve their ship in accord- 
ance vrith the physical laws, reap the rewam of sailing 
in safety ; and those who permit its departure frOm 
them, ate punished by the ship sinking. Those who 
obey the moral law, enjoy the intense internal delights 
that spring from active moral faculties ; they render 
ihemsfilves, moteover, objects of affection and esteem 
to moral and intelligent beings, who, in consequence, 
confer on them many other gratifications. Those who 
disobey that law, are tormented with insatiable desires, 
which, from the nature of things, cannot be gratified ; 
they are punished by the peiyetual ciaving of whatever 
portion of moral sentiment they possess, for higher en- 
joyments, which are never attained ; and liey are ob- 
jects of dislike and malevolence to other beings in the 
same condition as themselves, who Inflict on them the 
evils dictated by their own provoked propensities. 
Those who obey the organic lavra, reap the reward of 
health and vigour of body, and buoyancy of mind ; 
those who break them are punished by sickness, fee- 
iileness, and languor. 

3. The natural laws are universal, invariable, and 
imbendmg. When the physical laws are subverted in 
China or Kamschatka, there is no instance of a ship 
floatmg there more tliui in England ; and when they 
ate observed, there la no instance of a vessei sinking 
in any one of these countries more than in another. 
There Is no example of men, m any country, enjoymg 
the mild and generous internal joys, and the outward 
esteem and lave that attend obedience to the moral 
law, while they give themselves op to the dominion of 
lirutal propensities. Thete is no example, in any lati- 
tude or longitude, or in any age, of men who entered 
'lie with a constitution in perfect harmony with the or- 



ganic laws, and who contmued to obey these laws 
throughout, being. In consequence of this obedience, 
visited with pain and disease ; and there are no 
instances of men who were born with constitutions at 
variance with the drganlc laws, and who Uved in ha- 
bitual disobedience to them, enjoymg that sound healtli 
and vigom' of body, that are the rewards of obedience. 

4. The natural laws are in harmony with the whole 
constitution of man, the tnoral and mtellectnal powera 
being supreme. For example, If ships had sunk when 
they were in accordance with the physical law, ^lia 
would have outraged the perceptions oi Causality, and 
offended Benevolence and Justice ; but as they float, 
the physical is, in this instance, in harmony wlA the 
moral and intellectual law. It men who rioted in 
drunkenness and debauchery, had thereby establiahed 
health and increased theu- happmess, this, again, would 
have been in discord with our intellectual and moral 
perceptions ; but the oppoail* result is m harmony 
with thera. 

It will be subsequently shown, that our mora] senti- 
ments desire universal happiness. If the physical and 
organic laws are constituted in harmony wim them, it 
ought te follow that the natural laws, when obeyed, 
conduce to the h^piuess of mora! and intelUeent be- 
ings, who are called on to observe them; and that ths 
evil consequences or punishments resulting from diso- 
bedience, are calculated to enforce stricter attention and 
obedience to the laws, that these beings may escape from 
the miseries of infringement, and return to the advantagea 
of observance. For example, according to this view, 
when a ship sinks, in consequence of a plank starting, 
the punishment ought to impress upon the spectators 
the absolute necessity of hiving every piank secure 
and strong before going to sea again, a condition mdis- 

tensable to their safety. When sickness and p^n ftJ- 
jw a debauch, they serve to urge a more scrupulous 
obedience ta the organic laws, that the mdividual may 
eacape death, which is the inevitable consequence of 
too great and contmued disobedience to these laws, 
and enjoy health, which is tho reward of opposite con- 
duct. When discontent, irritation, hatred, and other 
mental annoyances, arise out of mfringement of the 
moral law, this punishment is calculated to induce the 
offender to return to obedience, that he may enjoy Che 
rewards attached to it. 

When the transgression of any natural law is exces- 
sive, and so great that return to ohedietice is impossi- 
ble, one puniose of death, which then ensues, mar be 
to deliver the individual from a continuation of tli» 
punishment which could then do blm no good. Thus, 
when, from infringement of a physical law, a ship sinke 
at sea, and leaves men immersed In water, without the 
possibility of reaching land, their continued existence 
in that state would be one of cruel and protracted anf- 
fering ; and it is advantageous to them ta have their 
mortal life extinguished at once by drowning, Ihcteby 
withdrawing them from further agony. In like maii- 
ner, if a man in the vigour of life, so far infringe any 
organic law as to destroy tho funotitu of a vital organ, 
the heart, for instance, or the lungs, or the brain, it is 
better for him to have his life cut short, and his pam 
put an end to, than to have it protracted under all the 
tortures of an organic eiistence without lungs, without 
a heart, or without a brain, if such a state were possi- 
ble, which, for this wise reason, it is not. 

I do ncd mtend to predicate any thing concerning the 
petfeclibility of man by obedience to &e laws of natuie- 
The system ol sublunary creation, so tar as we nei- 
it, does not ^ear to be one of optim 



benevolent design, m its constitution, is undeniable. 
PiLEV says, ' Nothing remains but the first supposi- 
tion, tliat Gon, when he created the human speciea. 
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different lerma : Contrivance proves design ; and the 
predominant tendency of the contrivance indicates the 
dieposiiion of the designer. The world aiounds with 
iDiUritancei , and ALL THE CONTRIVANCES 
which IBS are acquainted mith, are direcied to beneficial 
purposes.' PiLEv's Mol. Phil. Ediuii. 1816, p. 51. 
My object is lo discover ss many of the contrivwiceB 
of the Creator, for effecting beneficial purposes, as 
possible ; and to point out m what manner, by accom- 
modating our conduct to these contrivances, wc may 
lessen our misery and increase onr happiness. 

J do not intend to leach that the natural laws, dia- 
eernible by unassisted reason, are aufiicient for the 
salvalion of man without revelation. Human interests 
regard tiiis world and the next. To enjoy this world, 
I humbly mamtain, that man must discover and ob^ 
the natmal laws ; for eiample, to ensure health to off- 
spring, the parents must be healthy, and the children 
afujr birth muat be treated in conformity to the organic 
laws ; to fit them for usefulness in society, they must 
be instructed in their own constitution, — in that of ei- 
(emal objects and bein™, and taught to act rationally 
in reference to these. Revelation does not commu- 
nicate complete or scientific information concerning 
the best mode of parsuing even our legitimate tempo- 
ral interests, probably fecanse facuitiea have been 
pven to man to discover arts, sciences, and the natu- 
ral laws, and lo adapt his conduct to them. The phy- 
sical, moral, and inteUi--'--' "■■ ' " ■•""■ 



_.-e discoverable, which are not treated of in detail in 
the inspired volume ; tlie mode of preserving health, 
fbr oiample ; of pursuing with succesa a temporal call- 
ing ; of discovering the qualities of men with whom 
we mean to associate oux mterests ; and many others. 
My object, I repeat, is to investigate tlie natural con- 
atitntitm of the human body and mind, their relations 
to externa! objects and beings in this world, and the 
courses of action that, in consequence, appear to be 
beneficial or hurtful. 

Man's spiritual interests belong to the sphere of re- 
vela^on ; and I distinctly declare, that I do not teach, 
that obedience 10 the natural laws is sufficient for sal- 
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requisites for salvation, which may be divided into two 
classes; first, feith or belief; and, secondly, the per- 
fcrmance of certain practical duties, not as meriionous 
of salvation, but as the native result of that laith, and 
te necessary evidence of its sincerity. The natural 
laws form no guide as to faith ; but so far as I can per- 
ceive their dictates and those of revelation coincide 
in all matters relating to practical duties in tempoiat 
affairs. 

It may he asked, whether mere htoiuledge of the na- 
tural laws is sufficient to insure observanoe of thera ? 
Certainly not. Mere knowledge of music does not en- 
aiiie one to play on an instrument, nor of anatomy 
10 perfoim skilfully a surgical operation. Practical 
traming, and the aid of every motive that can interest 
tbe feelings, are necessary to lead individuals to obey 
She natural laws. Religion, in particular, may furnish 
motives highly conducive to this obedience. But, it 
forgotten, that although mere knowledge 
ient, it is a primary and indispensable rc> 
quisite to regular observance ; uid that it is as impos- 
sible, effectirally and systematically to obey the natural 
laws without knowing them, as it is to inlringe them 
with impunity, although from ignorance of their eiis- 
tence. Some persons are of opinion that Christianity 
alone suffices, not onljr for man's salvation, which I do 
not dispute, buffer his guidance in all practical vir- 
without knowledge of, or obedience to, the laws 



of nature ; but from 

It amiears to me, that one reason why vii 

in this world, do not diminish in propoi' 



ipectlnily di 






tjon to practical conduct. 

Connected vrith this subject, it is proper to slate, 
that I do not maintain that the world is arranged on the 
principle of Benevolence eiclusively : my idea is, that 
It is constituted in hamiony with the wliole faculties 
of man; the moral sentiments and intellect holdmg 
the supremacy. What is meant by creation being con- 
stituted in harmony with the whole faculties of man, 
is this. Suppose that we should see two men holding 
a third in a chair, and a fourth drawing a tooth from 
his head : — -While we contemplated this bare act, and 
insw nothing of the intention with which it was done, 
and of the consequences that would follow, we wonld 
set it down as purely cruel ; and say, that, although il 
might be in hannony vrith Destructiveness, it could not 
be so with Benevolence. But, when we were told 
that the individaal in the chair was a patient, the ope- 
rator a dentist, the two men his assistants, and that 
the object of all the parties was to defiver the first from 
violent torture, we would then perceive that Deslruc- 
tiveneas had been used as a means to accomplish a be- 
nevolent purpose ; or, in other words, that it had acted 
under the supremacy of moral sentunent and intellect, 
and we would ^rove of the transaction. If the 
world were created on tho principle of Benevolence 
exclusively, no doubt the toothacli could not eiist ; 
but, as pain does eiist, Destructiveness has been given 
to place men in hannony with it, when-used for a be- 
nevolent end. 

To apply this illustration to the works of providence ; 
I humbly surest it as probable, that if we knew Iho- 
rrm^hly the cfesign and whole consequences of such 
institutions of the Creator, as are attended with pain, 
death, and disease, for example, we should find that 
Destructiveness vi'as used as a means, under the gui- 
dance of Benevolence and Justice, to arrive at an end 
in harmony with the moral sentiments and intellect ; 
in short, that no institution of the Creator has pure 
evil, or destructiveness alone, for its object. In judg- 
ing of the divine institutions, the moral sentiments and 
intellect embrace the results of them to the rase, wliile 
the propensities regard only the individual ; and as the 
former arc the higher powers, their dictates are of su- 
preme authority m sudi questions. Farther, when the 
operations of Uiese institutions, are sufficiently undcr- 
slood, they will be acknowledged to be beneficial for 
the individual also; although, when partially viewed. 
this may not at first lyipear to be the case. 

The opposite of this doctrine, viz. that there are in- 
stitutions of the Creator which have suffering for their 
exclusive object, is clearly untenable; for Uiis would 
be ascribing malevolence to the Deity. As, however 
the existence of p^ is undeniable, it is equally impos- 
sible to believe that the world' is arranged on the principle 
of Benevolence exclusively ; and, -with great submis- 
sion, the view now presented reconciles the existence 
of Pain with that of Benevolence in a natural way, and 
the harmony of it with the constitution of the human 
mind, renders its soundness probable. 

CHAPTER H. 



Let us, then, consider the Constitution of Man, : 
the natural laws to which he is subjected, and end 
vour to discover how far the external world is arran; 
with wisdom and benevolence, in regard to h 
Bishop Butler, m the Preface to his Sermons, says, ' I 
from considering the relations which the several ap 
tites and passions in the inward frame have to ci 
other, and, above all, the sdi'reicacy of reflection 
Lce, that we get the idea of the system or c.i 
ofhuman nature. (And ftoi(i^-itJLB>idEa i[ji 
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it will aa fully appear, that this our nature, i. e. con- 
EtitutJnn, is adaplcd to virtue as from the idea of a watch 
it appears, that its nature, i. c. conetitution or system 
is adapted to measure time. 

' Mankind has various instincts and principles of ac- 
tion as brale creatures have ; some leading most directly 
and immediately to the good of the community, and 
same most directly to private good. 

' Man lias several, which brutes have not ; particu- 
larly reflection or conscience, an approbation of some 
principles or actions, and disapprobation of others,' 

' Brutes obey their instincts or principles of action, 
according to certain rules; suppose, the constitution 
of llieir body, and the objects around them.' 

' The generali^ of mankind bIbo obey their instincts 
and principles, all of them, those propensities we call 
good, aa well as the bad, according to the same rales, 
namely, the constitution of their body, and the eiter- 
nal circumstances which they are in.' 

' Brutes, in acting according to the rules before men- 
tioned, their bodily constitution and circumstances, act 
suitably to tkeir whole nature. 

' Mankind also, in acting thus, would act suitably to 
their whole nature, if no more were lo be said of man's 
nature dian what has been now said ; if that, as it is a 
trae , were also a complete, adequate account of Our 

' But that is not a complete account of nature. Some- 
what farther must be brought in to give us an adequate 
notion of it ; namely, thai one of those jninciples of 
aclioii, cotisci&nce, orrefUctimi, compared with therest, 
as they all stand together in thie nature of man, flawly 
bears upon, it marks of aulhority over all the rest, ana 
claims the absolute direction of them all, to allow or for- 
bid their gratification ; — a dis^iprobation on reflection 
being in itself a principle manifestly superior to a mere 
proponsion. And tlie conclusion is, that to allow no 
more to this superior principle or part of our nature, 
than to other parts ; to let it govern and guide only 
occasionally, in common with the rest, aa its turn hap- 

Gns to come, from the temper and circumstances one 
ppens to be in ; this is not to act conformably to the 
cimstitiition of man : neither can any human creature be 
eaid to act conformably to his eonsiitulion of nature, 
unless he allows to that superior principle the absointe 
authority which is doe to it.'— Butter's Worls, vol ii 
Preface. The following Essay is founded 
cipl^'' '-' 



ts of bones, muscles, nerves 
IS of nutrition, of re'^piration, 
and of thought. These'parts are all composed of phy- 
sical elements, and to a certain eitenl, are subjected to 
the physical laws of creation. By the laws of gravita- 
tion, the body falls to the ground when unsupported, and 
is liable to be injured, like any frangible sutetance ; by 
a chemical law, excessive cold treeaes, and 
heat dissipates, its fluids ; and life, in either i 



nature on human happi 
dcrstand, 1st. The physical laws themselves, as 
revealed by mathematics, natural philosophy, natural 
history, and their subordinate branches ; Sdly. The 
anatomical and physiological constitution of the hu- 
man body ; 3dly. The adaptation of the former to the 
fetter. These expositions are necessary, to ascertain 
ihe extent to which it is possible for man to place him- 
self in accordance with the physical laws so as to reap 
ulvant^B from them, and also to determine how far 
)ho Buifirings which he endures, fall lo be ascribed to 
Iheir inevitable operation and how far to his ignorance 
and infringement of them. To treat of these views in 
detad, would require separate volumes, and I therefore 
confine myself to a singie instance as an illustration of 



the mode in which the investigation might be conducted. 

By the law of gravitation, heavy bodies always tend 
toward the centre of the earth. Some of the advan- 
tages of this law are, that objects remain at rest when 
properly supported, so that men know where to find 
them when they are wanted for use ; walla, when erect- 
ed of sufficient thickness and perfectly perpendicular, 
stand firm and secure, so as to constitute edifices for 
the accommodation of man. Water descends from the 
clouds, from the roofs of houses, from streets and fields, 
and precipitates itself down the channels of rivers, turns 
mill-wheels in its course, and sets in motion the most 
stupendous and useful machinen' ; ships move steadi- 
ly through the water viith part of^theur liulls immersed, 
and part rising moderately above it, their masts and 
sails towering in the an: to catch the inconstant breeze ; 
and men are enabled lo descend from heists, to pene- 
trate by mines below the surface of the ground, and by 
diving-bells beneath that of the ocean. 

To place man in harmony with this .law, the Creator 
has bestowed on him bones, muscles, and nerves, con- 
structed on the most perfect principles of mechanical sci- 
ence, which enable huu to preserve his equilibrium, and 
to adapt his movements to its influence ; also intellec- 
tual faculties, calculated to perceive the existence of 
the law, its modes of operation, the relation between 
it and himself, the benefioia! consequences of observmg 
this relation, and the painful results of infringing it. 

Finally, when a person fells over a precipice, and is 
manned or killed ; when a ship springs aleak and sinks ; 
or when b reservoir pond breaks down its banks and 
ravages a valley, we ought lo trace the evil back to its 
cause, which will uniformly resolve itself into infringe- 
ment of a natural law, and than endeavour to discover 
whether this infringement could or could not have been 
prevented, by a due exercise of the physical and men- 
tal powers bestowed by the Creator on man. 

By pursuing this course, we shall arrive at sound 
conclusions concerning the adaptation of the human 
mind and body to the physical laws of creation. The 
subject, as I have said, is too eztensivo to be here pro- 
secuted in detail, and I am incompetent, besides, to do 
it justice i but the more mmutely any one mquiies, the 
more firm will be his conviction, that in these relations 
aihnirabie provision is made by the Creator for human 
happiness, and that the evils which arise from neglect 
of fliem, are attributable, to a great eitent, to man's 
not adequately applying his powers to the promotion of 
his own enjoyment. 



Man is an organized hemg, and subject to the organic 
laws An organiied being is one which derives its ex- 
istence from a previously eiisting organized being, 
which subsists on food, which grows, attains maturity, 
decays, and dies. The first iaw, then, that must be 
obeyed, to render an organized being perfect in its kind, 
is that the germ, from which it springs, shall be com- 
plete in all its parts, and sound in its whole constitu- 
tion. If we sow an acorn, in which some vital part has 
been destroyed altogeflier, the seedling plant, and the 
full grown Ji, if it ever attain to maturity, .will be de- 
ficient m the lineaments which were wanting in the 
embryo root ; if we sow an acorn entire in its parts, but 
only half ripened or damaged, by damp or other causes 
in its whole testure, the seedling oak will be feeble, 
and will probably die early. A similar law holds in re- 
gard to man. A second organic law is, that the or- 
ganized being, the moment it is ushered Into Ufe, and 
so long as it continues to Kve, must be supplied with 
food, light, au', and other physical aliment requisite foi 
its support, in due quantity, and of the kind best suited 
to its particular constitution. Obedience lo this law is 
rewarded with a vigorous and healthy development of 
'>= powers ; and in animals, with a pleasing conscioue- 
.:■ • . __3 aptitude for the pejrdTnance of 



their natuial functions ; disobedience to it is punished 
with foebieneBs. stinted gtowtli, general imperfection, 
or death. A third organic lavir,"applicable to man, is, 
tliat lie shall duly exercise his organs, this condition be- 
ing an indispensable requisite to naaltii. The reward of 
obedience to H^b law, is enjoyment in the veiy act of 
exercising the functions, pleasing consciousness of ex- 
. iBlence, and the acquisition of numberless gratifications 
and ajisanta^s, of which labom, or the exercise of 
our powers, is the procuring means; disobedience is 
ponished with derangement and sluggisiiness of the 
functions, with generd uneasiness or positive pain, and 
with the denial of gratification to numerous faculties. 

Directing our attention to the constitution of the hu- 
man body, we perceive that the power of reproduction 
IB bestowed on man, and also intellect, to enable him to 
discover and obey the conditions necessaiy for the trans- 
mission of a healthy organic frame to his descendants ; 
that digestive organs are given to him for his nutrition, 
and innumerable vegetable and animal productions ace 
placed around him, in wise relationship to these organs. 

Without attempting to eipound minutely the organic 
structure of man, or to trace in detail its adaptation to 
his external condition, I shall offer some observations 
in support of the proposition, that the due exercise of 
the osseous, muscular, and nervous systoms, under the 
guidance of intellect and moral sentiment, and in ac- 
cordance with the physical laws, contributes to human 
enjoyment ; and, that neglect of this exercise, or an 
abuse of it, by carrying it to excess, or by conducting 
it in opposition to the mor:d, intellectual, or phyeic^ 
laws, is punished vuith pain. 

The earth is endowed wi;li the capability of producing 
an ample supply for all our wants, provided 
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es, it refiises to produce if we withhold 
iKs labour and leave it waste. Farther, the Creator 
has preaejited us with timber, metal, wool, and count- 
less iiiatemls, which, by means of muscular power, 
may be converted into clothing, and all the luxuries of 
Ufe. The fertihty of the earth, and the demands of the 
body for food and clothing, are so benevolently adapted 
to each other, (hat with rational restraint on population, 
a few hour's labour each day from every individua! ca- 
pable of labour, would suffice to furnish all with every 
commodity that could really add to enjoyment. 

In the tropical regions of the globe, for example, 
where a high atmospheric temperature duninishes the 
quantum of muscular energy, the fertility and produc- 
tiveness of the soil are increased in a like proportion, so 
that less labour suffices. Less labour, also, ts required 
to provide habitations and raiment. In the colder lati- 
tudes, muscular energy is greatly increased, and there 
much higher demands are made upon it. The earth is 
more sterile, the rude winds requite firmer fabrics to re- 
sist their violence, and the piercing frosts require a 
Aickar covering to the body. 

Farther, the food afforded by the soil in each cihnate 
is admirably adapted to the maintenance of the organic 
constitution in health, and lo the supply of the muscu- 
lar enercy requisite for the particular wants of the situ- 
ation, to the Arctio Regions no farinaceous food 
ripens ; but on putting the question to Dr Richardson, 
how he, accustomed to the bread and vegetables of the 
temperate regions, was able to endure the pure animal 
diet, which formed his only support on his expedition to 
the shores of the Polar Sea along vidth Captain Fianlt- 
lin, he replied, that the effects of the extreme dry cold to 
which they were exposed, living, as they did, constantly 
in the open air, was to produce a desire for the most 
stimulating food they could obtain ; that bread in such 
a climate was not only not desired, but comparatively 
impotent, as an article of diet ; that pure annnal food, 
and the fetter the belter, was tliB' only sustenance that 
nuuntained the tone of the coiporeal system, but that 
when it was abnndant (and the quantity required was 



latitudes) a deli^hlfiil 
vi^uur <mu EjuuyajH:^ ur jiuiiu and body. Were cnjoyed, 
that rendered life highly agreeable, Now, in beautifiil 
harmony with these wants of the human Irame, these 
regions abound, durit^ eummer, in countless herds of 
deer, in rabbits, partridges, ducks, in short, in game ot 
every description, and fish ; and the IlOGh of these dried, 
constitutes deUcious. food in vrinter, when the earth is 
wrapped in one wide-spread covering of snow. 

In Scotlai d h hm te moist and cold, the 
greater part h urf inonntamous, but ad- 

mirably adap d ai mg h p and cattle, while a 
certdn port ns e plains, fitted for fari- 

naceous food th m w tiolds in this country, 

the diet of h peo h uld consist of animal and 
farinaceous d th er decidedly predominating. 

As we proc d warr tudes, we find tne soil 

and temperatuj Fra ss ongenial to sheep and 
cattle, but more favourable to com and wine ; and the 
Frenchman inherits a native elasticity of body and 
mind, that enables him to flourish in vigour on less of 
animal food, than would be requisite to preserve the Scot- 
tish Highlander in a like g^ and alert condition, in the re- 
cesses of his mountains. The plains of Hindostan ate too 
hot for the sheep and ox, but produce rice and vegeta- 
ble spices in prodigious abundance, and the native is 
healtiqr, vigorous and active, when supplied with rice 
and curry, and becomes sick, when obhged to live upon 
annual ^et. He, also, is supplied wi£ less muscular 
energy from this species of food, and his soil and ch- 
mate require iac les.'; laborious exertion than those of 
Britain, Germany, or Russia. 

So far, then, the external world appears to be wisely 
and benevolently adjipted to the organic system of man, 
^at is, to his nutrition, and to the developement and 
exercise of his corporeal organs ; and the natural law 
appeara to be, that all, if they desire to enjoy the plea- 
sures attending sound and vigorous muscular and ner- 
vous systems, must expend Li labour the energy which 
the Creator has mfused into these oraans, A wide 
choice is left open to man, as to the mode in which he 
shall exercise his nervous and muscular systems. The 
labourer, for example, di^ the ground, and the squire 
engages in the chase. Tlie penalty of neglecting this 
law is debility, bodily and mental, lassitude, unperfect 
digestion, dietmbed sleep, bad health, and, if carried to 
a certain length, death. The penalty for over-exertmg 
these systems is exhaustion, mental incapacity, the de- 
sire of strong artificial stimulants, such as ardent spiritE, 
general insensibility, and gtoasness of feeling and per- 
ception, with disease and shortened life. Society has 
not recognised this law, and in consequence, the higher 
orders despise labour, and suffer the first penalty ; wbAe 
the lower orders are Oppressed with toil, and undergo 
the second. The penalties serve to provide motives 
for obedience to the law, and wherever it is recognised, 
and the consequences are discovered to be inevitable, 
men will no longer sliun labour as painful and igno- 
mmious, but resort to it as a source of pleasure, as 
well as 10 avoid the paips inflicted on those who neg- 



In the third place, man is an animal — moral — and 
intellectual being. To discover the adaptation of these 
parts of his nature to his eitemal circumstances, we 
must first know what are his various animal, moral, and 
intellectual powers themselves. Phrenology gives us 
a view of them, drawn fitnn observation ; and as I have 
verified the mdnctions of that science, so as to satisfy 
myself that it is the most complete and correct exposi- 
tion of the Nature of Man which has yet been given, I 
adq>t its classHication of faouces as the basis of the 
subsequent observations. / According Ito Phrenology, 
then, Om Human Facultiee~aKM)ib Itflil^ing : 
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Order I, FEELINGS. 
OeuuB I. PROPENSITIES— Coninwm in Man vrith 

the Lower Animals. 
1. Amatiteness ; Produces seiual love, 

3. PHiLOPBoaENiTHENEse.— I7j(« : Love of offepnng. 

—Ahises .- Pamparing and spoiling children. 
3 CoKCENTBATii'ENBBs.— Uses ■■ It gives the deane 
for permanenee in place, and for permanence of 
emotions and ideas m tlie mini.— Alrascs v Aver- 
sion to move abroad ; morbid divelliiig on inter- 
nal emotions and ideas, to the neglect of estcma! 

4. Adhebi'veness.— PsEs: AWacbmcnt ; ftiendship, 

and society result from it.— Piuses ; Clanship for 
improper objects, attachment to worlUees mdividu- 
als It ia generalhi large in women. 

5. CoaBATiiEssss.— Uses ! Courage to meet danger, 

to overcome difficulties, and 10 resist attacks.— 
Abuses : Love of contention, and tendency lo 
provoke and assault. 

6 Dkstructiveness.— Uies : Desire to destroy nox- 
ious objects, and to kill for food. It is ten dis- 
cemibla in carnivorous animals. — AHses: Cruel- 
ty, desire to torment, tendency to pasaon, rage, 
harsbnesB and severity in speech and writing. 

7. CoNSTBuoTiTENESs. — Uses : Desire lo build and 
construct works of art.— Piuses .- Construction of 
engines to injure or destroy, and fabrication of ob- 
jeets to deceive mankind. 

3 AcquisiTiTENEES. — Uses ! Desire to possess, and 
tendency to accuniulale articles of utility, lo pro- 
vide againstwant.—..15iii£a; Inordinate desire for 
property; selfishness; avarice. 

9. Secretiveness.— l?aes-- Tendency to res 

in the mind the various emotions and ideas that 
involuntarily present themselves, until the jui 
ment has approved of giving them utlerance ; 
also aids the artist and Uie actor in giving eipi 
sion ; and is an ingredient in prudence.^^fr"Sf s ■■ 
Cunning, deceitTdupbcity, lying, and, joined with 
Acquisitiveness, theft. 

Genus n. SENTIMENTS. 
I. Sentiments common to Mem icii?i the Lower Animals. 

10. SELif-EETEEM.— t/sM .■ Self-interest, love of inde- 
pendence, personal dignity.— Abases : Pride, dis- 
^n, overweening conceit, CKcessive selfishness, 
love of dominion. 

11. Lo'E OP AFFEOBiTiON,— Usfi ■■ DflSTre of the es- 
teem of others, love of praise, desire of fame or 
glorj — ibases . Vanity, ambition, thirst for paisa 
mdependent of praiseworthiness. 

13 OAUnousNESS. — Uses: It ^ves origin lo the sen- 
timent of fear, the desire to shun dajiger, to cir- 
cumspection ; and it is Ml ingredient in prudence. 
— ibuses Excessive timidity, poltroonery, nn- 
founded apprehensions, despondency, melancholy. 

13 Benevolence.— (?ses.- Desire of the happiness of 
others, universal charity, mildness of disposition, 
and a lively sympathy with the enjoyment of all 
ammated bamgs.— J5i"«s ■■ Profusion, mjurious 
mdulgence of Uie appetites and fancies of others, 
prodigabty, facility of temper. 

II Sentiments proper to Man. 

14 "Veneration.— [Tses : Tendency to worship, adore, 
venciaie or respect whatever as great and good; 
gives origin to the religious sentiment.— jiWMf- ■ 
Senseless respect for unworthy objects conaec 
ted by fame or situation, love of antiquated c 
toma, abject subserviency to persons m authority, 

IB. :ftiPE.— U«s.- Tendency to expect and to look for. 
ward to the future with confidence and relianc- ■ 
it cherishes failk— Aiusfs ,■ Credulity, absurd 
pcctations of felicity not founded on reason. 



lli, Idealitt. — Uses: Love of die beautiful and splen- 
did, the desire of excellence, poetic feeling.— 
Ahises : Extravagance and absurd enthusiasm, 
preference of the showy and glaring to the solid 
and useful, a tendency to dwell in the regions of 
fancy, and to neglect the duties of life. 

Wonder. — Uses: Tlie desire of novelty, admiration 
of the new, the uneipeeted, the grand, and extra- 
ordinary— A Juses : Love of the marvellous, as- 
tonishment.— Jfoie. Veneration, Hope, and "Won- 
der, combined, give the tendency lo reUgion ; their 
abuses produce superstition and belief in false 
miracles, in prodigies, magic, ghosts, and all su- 

Jematural aliurdities. 
onsciousbess. — Uses: It gives origin to the 
sentiment of justice, or respect for the rights of 
others, openness to conviction, the love of truth. 
Abases: Scrupulous adherence to noxious princi- 
ples when ignorantly embraced, excessive refine- 
ment m the views -of duty and obligation, oicess 
in remorse, or self-condemnation. 
18. Firmness.- l/ses -■ Determmation, perseverance, 
steadiness of fargase.^-Abnsesi Stubbornness, 
infatuation, tenacity in evil. 
Order II, INTELLECTUAL FACULTIES. 



Genus I, : 



Feelino 
Taste, 
Smell, 
Heaeivg 






To bring man into com- 
tion with external objects, 
enable him to enjoy them. 
Ahtses; Excessive indulgence 
in the pleasures arising from the 
senses, to the extent of impau-- 
ing the organs and debilitatii^ 
J the mind. 
Genus II, INTELLECTUAL FACULTIES— S-Me* 

percei'De ei^stence. 
19. luDiviDUALiTy — Takes cognizance of existence 
and simple facts, 
Eventoalitv — Takes cogniiance of occurrences 

30, FoHM — Renders man observant of form, 

31, Size— Renders man observant of dimensions, and 
aids perspective, 

23, "Weihht— Communicates the perception of momen- 
tum, weight, resistance, and aids equilibrhim, 

33. OoLonniNH— Gives perception of colours. 
Genus ni. INTELLECTUAL FACULTIES— 

wltick perceive the relations of ezternid objects. 

34, LocALiTV— Gives the idea of space and relative 

25, ORDER^onimunicates the love of physical ar- 

30, Tiwe— Gives rise lo the perception of duration, 
27 NuuBEE— Gives a turn for arithmetic and algebra 

28. Tune— The sense of Melody arises from it, 

29. Langcahe— Gives a facility in acquiring a know- 
ledge of arbitrary sisna to express thoughts— a 
felicity in the use of them— and a power of invent- 

GenuB IV. REFLECTING FACULTIES— ioAkA 
compart!, judge, and discraidnate. 

30. CoKPAEisoN— Gives the power of discovering ana- 
logies and resemblances. 

81 CAnsALiTY- To trace the dependencies of pheno- 
mena, and the relation of cause and effect, 

33. Wit— Gives the feeling and the ludicrous, 

33, Imitation— To copy the manners, gestures, and 
actions of others, and nature generafly. 
The first glance at these faculties suffices to show. 

Ihat they are not all equal in excellence and elevation ; 

that some are common to man vnth the lower animals ; 

and others pecuUar to man. In comparing the human 

mind, therefore, with its eiteniri condition, it becomes 
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an object of primary importancB to discover the reU- 
tiye subordination of these different orders of powers. 
If lie Animal Faculties are naturally or necessarily su- 
preme, tben esternal nature, if it be wisely constituted, 
may be e jpected to bear direct reference, m its atcange- 
liiflnls, to this Bupromacy. If Ihe Moral and Intellec- 
tual Faculties hold the ascendancy, then the constitu- 
tion of eitemal nature may be eipected to be in bar- 
raony with them, when predominant. Let us attend to 



According to the phrenolo^cal theory of human na- 
ture, the faculties are divided mto Propensities common 
to man with the lower animals, Sentunenls proper to 
man, and intellect. Every feculty stands in a definite 
relation to certain eitemal objects ; — when it is inter- 
nally active it desii^s these objects ; — -when they are 
jiresBnted to it they eicile it to activity, and delight it 
with agreeable sensations. Human happiness and 
misery are resolvable into the gratification or denial of 
gratification of one or mora of out active faculties, be- 
tare described, of the eiternal senses, and the feeling 
connected with our bodily frame. The faculties, m 
themselves, are mere instmcts ; the moral sentuuents 
and intellect are higher mstincts than the Miimal pro- 
pensitleB. Fvery faculty is ^ood in itself, but all are 
liable to abuse. Tlieir manifestations are right only 
viIkh directed by enlighten^ intellect and momi senti- 
ment. In maintaining the au}irenuicy of the moral sen- 
timents and intellect, I do twl consider them sufficient 
to direct conduct Iw Iheir mere instiiictive aaggeatiima. 
To fit them to discharge this important duty, Mfw must 
ie illaminated by tmnvledge of science and of moral 
and of religioiis doty f but whenever their dictates, 
thns lightened, oppose the solicitations of the propen- 
sities, the latter mM,st yUl/t, OUierwise, by the amstitu- 
(ioa of rateraai naturs, erilwill uievilably ensue. This 
is what I mean by nature being Constituted in harmony 
with the supremacy of the moral sentunents and intcl* 
lect. Let us consider the faculties themselves. 

The first three propensities, Amativeness, Philopro- 

Sonitiveness, and Adhesiveness, or the group of the 
amestic affections, desire a conjugal partner, offspring, 
and friends ; the obtdning of these affords them de- 
Sght,— the removal of them occasions pain. But to 
fender an individual happy, the whole ibculties must be 
gratified harmoniously, or at least the gratification of 
one or more must not offend any of the others. For 
example, suj^Hlse the group of the domestic affections 
Co be highly mterested in an individual, and strongly to 
desire to form an alliance with him, bnt that the person 
so loved is improvident and immoral, and altogether an 
object which me faculties of Seff-esteom, Love of Ap- 
probation, Benevolence, Veneration, Conscientiousness, 
and Intellect, if left dispassionately to survey his q^ua- 
lities, could not approve of; then, if an alliance be 
formed with him, under the ungovernable impulses of 
the fomier faculties, bitter days of repentance must ne- 
cessBTily follow, when these begin to languish, and the 
latter faculties receive offence from his qualities. If, 
on the other hand, the domestic affections are guided 
by intellect to an object pleasing to the latter powers, 
thes^ themselves «ifl be gratified, they wilt double the 
delights afforded by the former faculties, and render the 
enj(rement permanent. 

TTiB great distinction between the animal faculties 
and the powers proper to man, is, that the object of the 
fonner is the preservation of the individual himsalf, or 
hia family ; while the latter have the wellare of others, 
and our duties to God, as their ends. Even the do- 
mestic affections, amiable and respectable as they un- 
doubtedly are when combined with the moral feelings, 
have self as their object. The love of children. 



springing from Philoptogenitivenees, when acting alone, 
is the same in kind as that of the miser for his gold \ 
an mtense interest in the object, for the sake of the 
gratification it affords to his own mind, without regard 
for the object on its own account. This truth is recog- 
nized by Shr Walter Scott. He says, ' Elspat's ardent, 
tioagh seljiah afectim for her son, tneapable of being 
guoHfied h/ a regard far the true intereatt of IJte laifar- 
tanate object of her attachtnenl, reserMed the iiislmct- 
ive fondTiess of the amtml race for Iktir cgsming; and, 
dimJig litde farther mtofaturiti/ than one of the inferior 
CTcatarea, she only fell that to he separated from 
Hamiah, was lo die.'* 

In man, this faculty generally acts along with Bene- 
volence, and a disinterested desire of the happiness of 
the child tningles alonj with, and elevates the mere in- 
stinct of, Philoprogenitivenees ; but the sources of these 
two affections are different, their degrees vary in differ- 
ent persons, and their ends also are dissimilar. 

The same observation appUes to the affection pro- 
ceeding from Adhosivencss, When this faculty acts 
alone, it desires, for its own satisfaction, a friend to 
love 1 but, if Benevolence do not act along with it, it 
cares nothing for the happiness of that friend, except in 
so far as his welfare may be necessary to its own grati- 
fication. The horse fe'els melancholy when his com- 
panion is removed ; but tbe feeling appears to be one 
of unneasmess at ihs absence of an object which gra- 
tified his Adhesiveness, His companion may have been 
led lo a richer pasture, and introduced lo more agree- 
able society ; yet this does not assuage the distress 
suffered by him at hia removal ; his tranquilhty, m short, 
is restored only by time causing the activity of Adhe- 
siveness to subside, or by the substitution of another 
object on which it may eiert itself In human nature, 
the effect of the faculty, wheu actmg singly, is the 
same ; and this accounts for the fact of the almost total 
indifference of many persons who were really attached, 
by Adhesiveness, to each other, when one blis into 
misfortune, and becomes a disagreeable object to the 
Self-esteem and Love of Approbation of the other. 
Suppose two persons, elevated in rank, and possessed 
of atSuence, to have such Adhesiveness, Self-esteem, 
and Love of Approbation large, with Benevolence and 
Conscientiousness moderate, it is obvious that, while 
both are in prosperity, they may really hke each other's 
society, and feel a reciprocal attachment, because there 
will be mutual sympathy in their Adhesiveness, and the 
Self-esteem and Love of Approbation of each will be 
gratified by the rank and circumstances of his friend ; 
but imagine one of them to fall into misfortune, and to 
cease lo be an object gratifyiis to Self-esteem and 
Love of Approbation ; suppose tnat he becomes a poor 
friend instead of a rich and mfluentiai one, the harmony 
between their selfish faculties will be broken, and then 
Adhesiveness in the one who remains rich will transfer 
its affection to another individual who may gratify it, 
and also supply agreeable sensations to Seff-esteem and 
Love of Approbation, — to a genteel friend, in short, 
who will look well in the eye of the world. 

Much of this conduct occurs in society, and the 
whining complaint is very ancient, that the storms of 
adversity disperse friends just as the winter winds strij, 
leaves from the forest that gaily adorned it in the sun- 
shine of summer; and many moral sentence are point- 
ed, and episodes finely turned, on the selnshness and 
corruption of poor human nature. But such friend- 
ships were attachments founded on the lower feelings, 
which, by their constitution, are selfish, and the deser- 
tion complained of is the fair and legitimate result of 
the principles on which both parties acted during the 
gay hours of prosperity. If we look at the head of 
Sheridan, we shall perceive large Adhesiveness, Self- 
esteem, and Love of Approbation, with deficient ra- 
fiecting organs, and moderate Conscientiousness. He 
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has large Individuality, Comparison, Secietiveness, and 
Imitation, which save him talents for observation and 
dispkv. When these earned him a brilliant reputation, 
he was surrounded by friends, and he himself probably 
felt attachment in retnrn. But his deficient morality 
prevented hira from loving his friends vuith a true, dis- 
interested, and honest regard ; he abnsed their kind- 
ness, and, as he sunk into poverty and wretchedness, 
and ceased to be an honour to them, or to excite their 
Love of Approbation, they almost all deserted lum. 
But the whole conneiion was founded on selfish prin- 
ciples; Sheridan honoured them, and they flattered 
Sheridan ; and the abandonment was the natural con- 
sequence of the cessation of gratification to their sel- 
fish feehngs. I shall by-and-by point out the sources 
of a loftier and a purer friendslup, and its etlec 

To proceed with the propensities ; Comb try 
and Destructiveness, also are in their natur p 1 
selfish. If aggression is committed against C m 
bativeneES draws the sword and repels uie attack D&- 
structiveness infiicts vengeance for the offen b th 
feelings are obviously llie very opposite of ben 1 t 
I do not saj, that, m themselves, they are d p bl 
or Einin] ; on the contrary, they ate necessary nd 
when legitimately employed, highly nseful b t 1 11 
self is the object of their supreme regard. 

The nest organ is Acquisitiveness, and s If mi 
nently its object. It desires blindly to po 
pleased v/ith accumuladng, and sulTers great asm 
in bemg deprived of its objects. It is highly seful 
Uke all the other faculties, for even Benevole t 

^ve away until Acquisitiveness has acquired Tl 
are friendships, particularly among mercantile men, 
founded on Adhesiveness and Acquisitiveness, just as 
in fashionable hfc they are founded on Adhesiveness 
and Love of Approbation. Two indrviduala &11 into 
a course of deaJing, by which each reaps profit by 
transactions with the other : this leads to intunacv, and 
Adhesiveness probably tuingles its influence, and pro- 
duces a feelins of actual attachment. The moment, 
however, that the Acquisitiveness of the one suffers the 
least imoad from that of the other, and their interests 
clash, they are ^t, if no higher principle unite them, 
to become bitter enemies. It is probable that, while 
these fashionable and commercial friendships last, the 
parties may profess great recriprocal esteem and regard, 
and that, when a rupture takes place, the' one who is 
depressed, or disobliged, may recall these expressions 
and charge them as hypocritical ; but they really were 
not so : each probably felt from Adhesiveness and gra- 
tified Love of Approbation something which he coloured 
over, and perhaps believed to be disinterested friend- 
ship ; but if each would honestly probe his osra con- 
science, he would be obliged to acknowledge that the 
whole basis of the conneiion was selfish ; and hence, 
that the result is just what every man ought to expect, 
who places his rehance for happiness chiefly on the 
lovrer propensities. 

Secretiveness is also selfish m its nature ; for it sup- 
presses feehngs that might injure us with other m- 
dividuals, and desires to find out secrets that may en- 
able its possessor to guard self against hostile plots or 
designs. In itself it docs not desire, m any respect, 
the benefit of others. 

Self-esteem is, in its very essence and name, sel- 
fish ; it is the love of ourselves, and the esteem of our- 
selves par excellence. 

Love of Approbation, although many think otherwise, 
is also in itself a purely selfish feeling. Its real de- 
sire is applause to oursdves, to be esteemed ourselves, 
and if it prompt us to do services, or to say agreeable 
things to others, it is not Irom love of them, but purely 
for tne sake of obtaining self-gratification. 

Suppose, for oiLample, we are acquainted '*ith a per- 
son who has committed an error in some public duty, 
who has done or ?aid something that the public disap- 



prove of, and which we see i» be really wrong. Bene- 
volence and Conscientiousness would prompt ns to lay 
id the very head and front ol^ his offend- 
ing, and conjure him to forsake his error, arjd publicly 
make amends :— -Love of Approbation, on the other 
hand, would either render us averse to speak to him on 
the subject, lest he should be offended, or prompt us to 
eitenuate his feult, and represent it as either positively 
no error at all, or as eitremely trivial. If we analyze 
the motive which prompts to tins course, we shall find 
that it is not love of our fiiend, or consideration for his 
welfare, but fear lest, by our presenting to him disa- 
greeable truths, he should feel oflended at us, and de- 
prive us of the gratification afforded to our Love of 
\pptob tion by his good opinion : in short, the motive 

p ly selfish. 

A ther iUustration occurs. A manofacturer m a 
o try town, having acquired a considerable fortune 
by t d , appHed part of it'in building a prmcely man- 
e on which he furnished in the richest and most eipen- 
s style of ^hion. He asked his customers, near 

d d tant, to visit him when calling on busincsi 



dtl t 






[-room that abso- 



sprung 



dazzled them 

tcJ then- wonder and curiosity, which was precisely 
th fleet he desired ; he then led them over his whole 
partm nts, and displayed before them his grandeur and 
tas In doing so, he imagined that he was confer- 

n g high pleasure on them, and filling their minds 
w th intense admiration of his greatness ; but the 

al ff ct was very different. The motive of his con- 
du t was not love of them, or regard for their happi- 
ness or welfare ; it was not Benevolence to others that 
prompted him to build the palace ; it was not Venera- 
tion, nor was it Conscientiousness. The fabric sprm 
from Self-esteem and Love of Approbation c< ' ' 
no doubt, with considerable Intellect and Idea ^ 
leading his humble brethren in trade through the 
prince^ halls, over the costiy carpets, and amidst the 
gilding, burnishing, and rich array, that every where met 
tiiclr eyes,he eiullcd in the consciousness of his own 
importance, and asked for their admiration, not as an 
expression of respect for ^ly real benefits conferred 
upon them, but as the much relished food of his own 
selfish vanity. 

Let us attend, in the next place, to the effect of thii 
display on those to whom it was addressed. To gain 
their esteem or affection, it was necessary to manifest 
towards ^em real Benevolence, real regard, and impar- 
tial justice ; in short, to cause anotha mdividual ta 
love us. we must make him the object of the moral sen- 
timents, which have his good and liappiness for their 
end. Here, however, these were not the inspiring mo- 
tives of the conduct, and the want of them would be 
instinctively felt. The customers, who possessed the 
least shrewdness, would ascribe the whole exhibition to 
the vanity of the owner, and they would either pity or 
hate hun ; if then" own moral sentiments pr^ominated, 
they would pity ; if their Self-esteem and Love of Ap- 
probation were paramount, these would be oflended a^ 
his assumed superiority, and would rouse Destructive- 
ness to hate him. It would only be the silliest and the 
v^nest who would bo at all gratified; and their satisfaction 
would arise from the feeling, that they could now re- 
turn to their own circle, and boast how great a friend 
they had, and in bow grand a style they had been enter- 
tained,— this display being a direct gratification of their 
own Self-esteem and Love of Approbation, by their 
identiiying themselves with him. Even this pleasure 
could he reaped only where the admirer was so humble 
in rank as to entertain no idea of rivalship, and so 
limited in intellect and sentiments as not to perceive 
of the qualities by which he waa c^ 



ments to their friends, they 
ject from llic aaniB cause. They wish to show off them- 
aelves as theii leading motivB, much more Ihna to cou' 
fer teal happiness upon their accjuainlanees ; and, by 
&.e irreversible law of human nature, this must fail in 
ting g d'will and pleasure in the minds of those tc 
wli m addressed, because it disagreeably afTectE 

(h IT S eem and I.ove of Approbation. In short, 

to h eucoessfu! in gratifying oi 

m k p ur own selfish Acuities in due subordrna- 
ti n and pour out copious streams of real kindness 
ft m h higher sentiments, animated and elevated i 
m ec d all who have eiperienced the heart-fc 

d led his principle, wiU never quarrel with the 
bom es f the ^e, or feel uneasy about the ah- 
ashion in the service. 

C ess is the nest faculty, and is a eentimeni 

mstiCuted to protect self from' danger, and has clearly a 
To^d to individual safety as its primary object. 

T^is terminates the hst of the feelings common to 
man with the lower aniioaFs,^ and which, as we hav£ 
seen, have self preservation as their leading objects, 
Tfiey are given for the protection and advantage of 
our anunal nature, and, when duly regulated, are highly 
useful, and also respectable, viewed with reference to 
that end ; but they are sources of innumerable evils 
when allowed lo usurp the ascendancy over the moral 
faculties, and to became the leading springs of our so- 
cial intercourse, 

I proceed to notice the moral sentiments which con- 
jtitQte the proper human faculties, and to point out 
Iheir objects and relations. 

Benevolence has no reference to self. It desires 
[mrely and disinterestedly the happiness of its objects ; 
It loves for the sake of the person beloved ; if he be 
nell, and the sunbeams of prosperity shine warm^ 
around him, it eiults and delights in his fehcity. It 
desires a difiusion of joy, and renders the feet swift 
and the arm strong in the cause of charity and love. 

Veneration also has no reference to self. It looks 
up with a pure and elevated emotion to the being to 
whom it is directed, whether God Or our fellow-men, 
and delists in the contemplation of their venerable 
and admirable qualities. It desires to find out excel- 
lence, and to dwell and feed upon it, and renders self 
lowly, humble, and submissive, 

Hope spreads its gay wing in the boundless regions 
of futurity. It desures good, and expects it to come ; 
' it incites us to aim at a good which we can live with- 
ont;' its influence is soft, soothing, and happy; but 
eelf is not its direct or particular object. 

Ideality delights in perfection from the pure pleasure 
of contenqilating it. So far as it is concerned, the pic- 
ture, the statue, the landscape, or tbe mansion, on 
which it abides with jntensest rapture, will be as pleas- 
ing, although the property of another, as if all its own. 
It IB a spring that is touched by the beautiful wherever 
■ it eiiats ; and hence its means of enjoyment are as un- 
bounded as the universe Is extensive. 

Wonder seeks the new and the striking, and is de- 
listed with change ; but there Is no desire of appro- 
priation to self in Its longings. 

Conscientiousness stands in the midway between self 
and other individuals. It Is a regulator of our animal 
feelings, and paints out the fimit which they must not 
pass. It desires to do lo another as we would have 
another to do to us, and thus is a guardian of the wel- 
&te of our fellow men, while it sanctions and supports 
our personal feelings within the bounds of a due mo- 
deration. It is a noble feehng ; and the mere con- 
• Beneioience is mstal in ihfl works on Phienology es com- 
moil 10 man wilh Ihe Inwer nnimila ■ bul in iViem ll appears (i> 
nmdnfv rat^s. tiHd^ve ni«Kires3 flmi euiHi iiairiic, itiJin iH^ifil 
(iaitrd1{irflacli<iiher*H bapp^nesA. tn Ihe human race Ihislaslie 
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)wed upon us, ought I* 
bring home to our minds an intense conviction that the 
Author of the universe is at once wise and just. 

Intellect is universal in its application, it may be- 
come the handmaid of any of the faculties ; it niay de- 
vise a plan to murder or to bless, to steal or to bestow, 
to rear up or to destroy ; but, as its proper use is to 
observe the different objects of creation, to maili their 
relations, and direct the propensities and sentiments to 
their proper and legitimate enjoyments, it has a bound- 
less sphere of activity, and, when properly eiercised 
and applied, is a source of high and inexhaustible de- 
light. 

Keepmg m view the great difference now pointed 
out between the animal and properly human faculties, 
the reader will perceive that three consequences follow 
from the constitution of these powers : First, AH the 
faculties, when in excess, ate insatiable, and, from the 
constitution of the world, never can be satistied. They 
indeed may be soon satined on any particular occasion. 
Food will soon fill the stomach ; indulgence wilt speed- 
ily assuage Amativeness ; success m a speculation wilt 
render Acquisitiveness quiescent for the moment ; a tri- 
umph vitU satisfy for the time Self-esteem and Love of 
Approbation ; a long concert will fatigue Tune ; and too 
long a discourse afflict Casuality. But after repose they 
will all renew their solicilalieaa. They must all there- 
fore be regulated ; and, in particular, the lower pro- 
pensities, irom having self as their primary objects, and 
being bliifd to consequences, do not set limits to their 
own mduigeuce ; and hence lead to misery to the in- 
dividual, and injury to society, when allowed to exceed 
the limits prescribed by the superior sentiments and 
intellect. 

As this circumstance attending the propensities is of 
great practical importance, I slwll make a few obser- 
vations in elucidation of it. The births and lives of 
children depend upon circumstances, over which unen- 
lightened men have but a limited control ; and hence 
an individual, whose supreme happiness springs from 
the gratification of Philoprogeniliveness will, oy tht 
mere predominance of that propensity, be led lo neglcc' 
or infrinae tlie natural laws, on which the livesand wel- 
fare of children depend, and which can be observeJ 
only by active moral and intellectual faculties. Henci 
he will be in constant danger of anguish and disappoint • 
ment, by the removal of his children, or by their undu 
tifiil conduct and immond behaviour. Besides, Philo- 
progenitiveness, acting along with Self-esteem and Love 
of Approbation, would, m each parent, desire that liii 
children should possess the highest rank, the greatest 
wealth, and be dis^nguished for the most splendid tal- 
ents. Now the highest, the greatest, the most splen- 
did of any qualities, necessarfly imply the e ' ' 
inferior degrees, and are not atlamable e: 
The animal faculties, therefore, roust be 
their desires, and directed to their objects by th h n 
faculties, by Ihe sentiments of Conscientiou n S 
nevolence, Veneration, and Intellect, otherw tb y 
will inevitably lead to disappointment. In lik m 
Acquisitiveness desires wealth, and, as iiatur if d 
only a certain number of quarters of grain a lly 
certain portion of cattle, of fruit, of flas, and h t 
cles, from which food, clothing, and wealth, are manu- 
factured ; and as this quantity, divided equally among 
all the members of a state, would afford but a moder- 
ate portion to each, it is self-evident that, if all desir 
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of the hundred must be disappointed, TTiis disappoint- 
ment, from the very constitution of nature, isinevitable 
to the greater number ; and when individuals form 
schemes o/ aggrandisement, originating from desires 
communicated by the animal faculties alone, they would 
do we)) to keep this law of nature in view. When wo 
Look around, we see how fevB. make ricli ; how few suc- 
ceed in accomplishing;atltl^iql^(t)|^>l:£fi^Mions for the 
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adyiuiCBment of their children ; how few attain the 
summit of ambition, compared with the multitudes ijiho 
fall short. Love of Approbation and Self-esteem when 
unregulated, desiio the highest Btation of ambition ; 
but, ae these faculties exist in all men, and onlj' one 
can be greatest, they will prompt one man to defeat the 
gratification of Another. All tins arises, not from error 
and imperfection in the institution of the Creator but 
from liIindnesB In men to tlieir own natufc, to the na> 
lute of eitemal objects, ajid to the rektions establish- 
ed between these : in short, blindness to the principles 
of the divme administiratjon of the world. 

SeconMy. The animal propensiti^ bemg mferior 
in their nature to the human faculties, their gratifica- 
tions when not approved of bf the latter, leave a painful 
feeling or discontent and dissatisfaction in the mind, 
occasioned by the secret disclamation of their Bices- 
sive action by the higher feelings. Suppose, for example 
a young person to set out in life, with the idea that the 
great object of existence is Co acquire wealth, to rear 
and provide for a. famdy, and to attain honor and dis- 
tinction among men ; all these desires spring from the 
propensities alone. Imagine him to rise early and ait 
up late, to put forth all the energies of a powerful mind 
in buying, selling, and making richj and that he is suc- 
cessfol ; it is obvious, that, in prompting V> this coune 
of action, Benevolence, Veneration, and Conscientious- 
ness, had no share ; and that, in pursuing it, they have 
not received direct and intended gratification ; they 
would have anxiously and wearily watched the animal 
faculties, longing for the hour when Ihey were to say 
Enough ; their whole occupation, in the mean time, 
being to restrain them from such gross eitravagancee 
as would have defeated their own ends. In the domes- 
tic circle, again, a spouse and children would gratify 
Philoprogenittveness and Adhesiveness, and their ad- 
vancement would please Self-esteem and Love of Ap- 
probation ; but here also the moral eentunenls would 
act the part of mere spectators and sentinels to impose 
restraints ; they would receive no direct enjoyment, and 
weuld not be recognised as the fountain of^ the conduct. 
In the pursuit of honor, suppose an office of dignity 
and power, or higli rank in society, the mainsprings of 
exertion would still be Self-est«em and Love of Appr 
bation, and the moral sentiments would be compelled 
wait in tu-esome vacuity, without having their energi 
called directly into play, so as to give them full sco] 
in their legitimate sphere. 

Suppose, then, this individi 
evening of life, and to look ba 
pains of his past eiiatence, he 

been vanity and vexation of spirit, — the want oi a satis- 
fying portion ; and for this sufficient reason, that the 
highest of his faculties have been all along scarcely em- 
ployed. In estimating, also, the real affection and es- 
teem of mankind which he has gained, he will fmd it to 
be small or great in eiact proportion to the degree in 
which he has manifested, in his habitual conduct, the 
lower or the higher faculties. If society has seen him 
selfish m his pursuit of wealth, selfish m.his domestic 
affections, selflsh in his ambition ; although he may have 
gratified all these feelings without positive encroaeh- 



110 elevated respect, no sincere admiration ; he will see 
and feel this, and complain bitterly that all is vanity and 
vexation of spirit. But default has been hisovim; 
love, esteem, and sincere respect, arise, by the Crea- 
tor's laws, not from contemplating the manifestations 
of plodding, selfish faculties, but only from the display 
of Benevolence, Veneration, and Justice, aa tbemotives 
and end of our conduct ; and the individual supposed 
aas reaped tho natural and legitimate produce of the 
toil which he cultivated, and eaten the ftuit which he 
has reared. 

Thirdly. The higher feelings, when directed by cn- 



a have reached the 
(I the pleasures and 
St feel that there has 



lightened intellect, have a boundless scope for gratifi- 
cation ; their least indulgence is deUghtful, and theit 
highest activity is bliss ; they cause no repentance, 
leave no void, but render life a scene at once of peace- 
ful tranquillity and sustained felicity ; and, what is or 
much importance, conduct proceeding from their dic- 
tates carries in its train the highest gratification to the 
animal propensities themselves, of which ^e latter are 
susceptible. At the same time, it must be observed, 
that the sentiments err, and lead alao to evil, when not 
regulated by enlightened intellect ; that intellect in its 
turn must give due weight to the existence and desires 
of both the propensities and sentiments, as elements in 
the human constitution, before it can aitive at sound 
conclusions regarding conduct ; and that rational ac- 
tions and true happiness flow from the gratification of 
all the faculties in haraumy with each oUier ; the sen- 
timents and intellect bearing tho directing away. 

This proposition may be shortly illustrated. Ima- 
gine an mdividual Co commence life, with tho thorough 
conviction that the higher sentiments are the superior 
powers, and that they ought to be the sources of his ac- 
tions, the first efiect would be to cause him to look 
habitually outward on other men and on his Creator, 
instead of looking inward on himself as the object of 
his highest and chief regard. Benevolence would shed 
on his mind the conviction, that there are other human 
beings as dear to the Creator aa he, as much entitled 
to enjoyment as he, and that his duty is to seek no 
gratification to himself which is to injure them; but, 
on the contrary, to act so as to confer on them, by his 
daily exertions, all the services In his power. Vene- 
ration would give a strong feeling of reliance on the 
power and wisdom of God, that such conduct would 
conduce to the highest sratificatioa of all his faculties; 
it would add also an habitual respect for his fellow 
men, as beings deserving his regard, and whose rea- 
sonable wishes he was bound to yield a willing and 
smcere obedience. Lastly, Conscientiousness would 
prompt him to apply the scalea of rigid justice to his 
animal deeires, and to curb and restrain each so as to 
prevent the slightest infraction on what is due to his 

Let us trace, then, the operation of these principles 
in ordinary life. Suppose a friendship formed h^ such 
an individual ; his lirs^ and fundamental principle is 
Benevolence, which inspires with a sincere, pure, and 
disinterested regard for his &iend ; he desires his well- 
fare for his friend's sake ; next Veneration reinforces 
this love by the aecret and grateful acknowledgment, 
whic"h it m^es to Heaven for the joys conferred upon 
the mind' by this pure emotion, and also by the habitual 
deference which it inspires towards our friend himself, 
rendering us ready to yield where compliance is becom- 
ing, and curbing our selfish feelings when these would 
intrude by interested or arrogant pretensions on his 
enjoyment; and thirdly. Conscientiousness, everontho 
watch proclaims the duty of making no unjust demands 
on the Benevolence of our friend, but of limiting our 
whole intercourse with him on an interchange of kind., 
ness, good offices, and reciprocal aficction. Intellect, 
acting along wi4 these principles, would point oat, as 
an irSispensable requisite to such an attachment, UiaC 
the friend himself should be so far under the influence 
of the sentiments, as to be able, in some degree, to 
meet them ; for, if he were unmoral, selfish, vainly 
ambitious, or, in abort, under the habitual influence of 
the propensities, the sentiments could not love and re- 
spect him ; they might pity him as unfortunate, but 
love him they could not, because this is impossible by 
the very laws of their constitution. 

I^t us now attend to the degree in which such a 
friendship would gratify the lower propensities. In ths 
first place, how would Adhesiveness c^hIi and rejoice 
in such an attachment lit would be ovcr)joi.vered with 
delight, because, if tlie intellect were convinced that 
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the friend habitually acknowledged the supremacy of 
the higher sentiments, AdhesiTenese might poui forth 
all its ardour, and cling to its object with the cloa- 
eat bonds of affection. The 6iend would not en- 
croach on us for evil, because his Benevolence and 
Justice would oppose this ; he would not lay aside re- 
straint, and break through the bounda of affection by un- 
due familiarily, because Veneration would forbid this ; he 
would not injure ua in our name, person, or reflation, 
because Conscientiouaness, Veneration, and Benevo- 
lence, all combined, would prevent such conduct. 
Here then AiMiesivenees, freed from the fear of evil, 
from the feat of deceit, from the fear of diahonour, be- 
cause a friend who should habitually act thns, could 
uot possibly fall into diahonour, would be at hberty to 
take its deepest draught of affectionate attachment ; it 
would receive a gratification which it is impossible it 
could attain, while acting in combination with the pure- 
ly selfish fecultiea. What delight, too, would anch a 
friendship ajford to Self-eeteem and Love of Approba- 
tion ! There would be an internal approval of ourselves, 
that would legitimately gratify Self-esteem : because it 
would arise from a survey of pure motives, and juat and 
benevolent actjohs. Love of Approbation also, would 
bo gratified m the highest degree ; for every act of af- 
fection, every eipreaflion of esteem, from such a friend, 
would be ao purified by Benevolence, Veneration, and 
Conscientiousneas, that it would form the legi^matc 
food on which Love of Approbation might feast and be 
satisfied ; it would fear no hollownesa beneath, no tat- 
tling in absencci no secret smoothing over for the sake 
of mere effect, no envyings, and no jealousies. In 
short, friendship founded on the higher sentiments, as 
the ruling motives, would delight §ie mind with glad- 
ness and sunshine, and gratify all the faculties, animal, 
moral, and intellectual, m hamwny with each other. 

By this illustration, the reader will understand more 
clearly what 1 mean by the harmony of the faculties. 
The fashionable and commercial friendships of which I 
apoke, gratified the propensities of Adh^iveness, Love 
of Approbation, Self-eateem, and Acquisitiveness, but 
loll out, aa fundamental principles, all the higher senti- 
ments : — there waa, therefore, a want of harmony in 
theae instances, an absence of full satisfaction, an un- 
certamty and changeableness, which gave rise to only a 
mised and imperfect enjoyment wMe the friendship 
lasted, and to a feeling of painful disappointment, and 
of vanity and vesation, when a rupture occurred. The 
error, in such cases, consists in founding attachment on 
the lower faculties, seeing they, by themselves, are not 
calculated to form a stable basis of affection, instead of 
building it on them and the higher sentiments, which af- 
ford a raunda^n for real, lasting, and satisfactory friend- 
ship. In complaining of the vanity and vexation of at- 
tachments springmg from the lower faculties exclusively, 
we are like men who shonld try to build a pyramid on 
its smaller end, and then, lament the hardness of their 
fate, and speak of the unkindness of Providence, when 
it fell. A similar analysis of all other pleasures found- 
ed on the animal propensities chiefiy, would give simi- 
lar reaulls. In rt m d b 
men as connected pa vn h so th 
three great clas f^ ac h m 
and mtellect ex n<T di mg and tr 
[way, before it c rm d 



H.ra, OT.ld m » , 
toriefiy adverted to the adaptation of 
the physical laws of creation ; having viewed him as an 
organised bcmg, and traced ^ relaMoas of his oi^anic 
(tmcture to his external chcomstancea ; having taken 
a rapid survey of his faadties, as an animal, moral, and 
intellectual being, — with theh uses and the forms of 
their abuse — and having contrasted these faoultic 



each other, and discovered the supremacy of thfi moral 
sentiments and intellect, I proceed to compare his fa- 
culties with exteriuil objects, in ordej to discover what 
provision has been made for their gratification. 
1. AuATivENEss is a fccHng obviously nece^arj lo the 
continuance of the species ; and one which, pro- 
perly regulated, is not offensive to j'eason ;■ — oppo- 
site seiea exiat to provide for its gratification.* 
3. Phil OPE OOENITIVKNEBS is given, and offspring esist. 

3. OoBcEHTBATivESEsa Is Conferred,— -and the other 

faculties a/e its objects. 

4. ADHESiVENEsa is given,— and country and friends 



and subdue 

6. DBSTEocTiVENKas is given,! — and man is constituted 

with a carnivorous stomach, and anunala to be 
killed and eaten exist. Besides, the whole 
nations of creation are in a state of decay 
novation. In the animal kingdom almost every 
species of creatures is the prey of some other ; 
and the faculty of Destructiveness places the hu- 
man mind in harmony with this order of creal ' 
Destruction makes way for renovation, and th< 
of renovation fjrziishes occasion for the activity oi 
our powers ; and activity is pleasure. That de- 
struction is a natural uistitution is unquestionable. 
Not only has nature taught the spider to constru 
a web for the purpose of ensnaring flies, that .. 
may devour Itiem, and constituted beasts of prey 
with carnivorous teeth, but she has formed even 
plants, auch as the Drosera, to catch and kill fliee, 
and use them for food, Destructiveness serves 
also to give weight to indignation, a most import- 
ant defensive as well as vindicatory purpose. It 
is a check upon undue encroachment, and tends to 
constrain mankmd to pay regard to the rights and 
feelings of each other. "When properly regulated, 
it is an able assistant to justice. 

7. CoNSTRnoTtvENEEsi8g!VCn,—andmaterials for con- 

structing artificial habitations, r|iiment, ships, and 
various other fabrics that add lo the enjoyment of 
life, have been provided to give it scope. 

8. AcQuisTTivENEas ia bestowe^— and property exists 

capable of being collected, preserved, and applied 



9. SEOaETivEMEss IS given, — and our faculties poasesi 

internal activity requiring to be restrained, until fit 
occasions and legitimate objects present themselves 
for their gratification ; which restraint is rendered 
not only possible but agreeable, by the propensity 
m question. While we suppress and confine one 
feeling within the Umits of our own consciousness, 
we exercise and gratify another in the very act of 

10. Self-EstEeu is given,— and we have an individual 

existence and individual interests, as its objects. 

11. Love OF ApFBOEiTioM Is bestowed, — and we are 

surrounded by our fellow men, whose good opln- 

he object of its desire. 
ssESB is given, and It is admirably adapt- 

d e nature of the external world. The hu- 

man dy is combustible, is liable to be destroyed 
nee, to suffer injury from extreme wet and 
wi ds &c ; and itis necessary foruslo behabitn- 
tchful to avoid these sources of calamity. 
A dngly, Cautiousness is bestowed On us-as 
an ever watchful sentinel, constantly whispering, 
' Take care.' There is ample scope for the legiti- 
mate and pleasureable exercise of all our faculties, 
without running into these evils, provided we know 
enough, and are watchful enough ; and, therefore, 
• The naliireanil sphere of acliviijr oflho phreno]ogical facui- 
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Cautiousness is not overwhelmed with inevit^ia 
terrorB. It serves merely as a warder to eicite us 
to beware of sudden and unexpected dangiT ; it 
keeps the other faculliea at their post, by furnish- 
ing a stimutous to tliem to observe and trace con- 
«eqnence!i, that safety raay be insured ; and, when 
th^e other faculties do their duty in proper form, 
the incises of Cautiousness are not painful, but 
the reverse -. they communicate a feehng of inter- 
nal security and satisfection etpreseed by the 
m^tto Semper paratiis ; and h Ih f Ity p- 

pears equ^y benevolent in t d m as th th rs 
which we have contemplated 
Here, then, we perceive a bea I f 1 p n d 

for supporting the activity of, a d flo d It t 
gratification la, the lower prope ti Th p w 
are conferred on us clearly to support ur anun 1 
ture, and to place us in haimony th th t m 1 b 
jects of creation. So far from their being injnrioas or 
base in themselves, they possess the dignity of utihty, 
and the estimable quality of being somiiee of high en- 
joyment, when legitimately indulged. The phrenolo- 
gist, therefore, wonld never seek to eitiipate, not to 
weaken them Uio much. He desires only to see theii 
excesses controlied, and their eserciae directed in ac- 
cordance with the great institutions and designs of the 
Creator, 

The nejt class of faculties is that of the moral sen- 
Liments proper to man. These are the following : 
Benevolence is ^ven,— and sentient and entelfigent 
beings are created, whose happiness we are able to 
iocTease, thereby affording it its scope and delight. 
It is an error to imagine, that creatures in misery 
are the only objects of benevolence, and that it has 
DO iiinction but Ih*' eicitement of pity. It is a 
wide-spreading fountain of generous feeling, desi- 
ring fot its (p'atitication not only the removal of 
pain, but the maintenance and augmentation of 
positive enjoym«it ; and the happier it can ren- 
der its objects, the more complete are its satisfac- 
tion and delight. Its exercise, like that of all the 
other faculties, is a source of great pleasure to the 
individual himself ; and nothing can be conceived 
more admirably adapted for affording it scope, than 
the system of creation exhibited on earth. From 
the nature of the iinman facnlties, each individual, 
nithout injuring himself, has it in his power to 
confer prodigious benefits, or, in other words, lo 
pour fralh the most copious streams of henevo- 



AdhesivenesB, Conatructiveness, __ , 

Love of Approbation, Self-Esteem, Cautiousness, 
Veneration, Hope, IdeaUh', Conscientiousness, 
and their Knowmg and Reflectmg Faculties. 
Venebation- — The legitimate object of this faculty is 
the Divine Being ; and I assume here, that PiJre- 
nology enables us to demonstrate the existence of 
Gon, The very essay inwhichlamnow engaged, 
is an attempt at an exposition of some of his t 
liibntes, as manifested in this world. If we sh II 
find contrivance, wisdom, and benevolence m h 
works, unchangeableness, and no shadow of turn 
bg in his laws ; perfect harmony in each depa t 
ment of creation, and shall discover that the ev I 
which afflict us are mucii less the direct objects f 
his anangemenls Ihan the consequences of igno- 
rant neglect of institutions calculated for om* en 
ioyment, — then we shall acknowledge in the Divine 
Being an object whom we may love vjith onr whole 
soul, reverence with the deepest emotions of ve- 
neration, and on whom Hope and Canscientiou»- 
y Impose with a perfect and unhesitating 



nliance. 






n harmony with all our other faculties. 



ther, its activity disposes us to yield obedience to 
tlie Creator's laws, the object of which is oui 

highest degree provided for. Revelation unfolds 
the character and intentions of God where reason 
cannot penetrate, but its doctrines do not fall with- 
in iJie limits prescribed to this Essay. 

Hope is given, — and our understanding, by discovering 
the laws of nature, is enabled to penetrate into 
the future. This sentiment, then, is gratified by 
the absolute reliance which Causality warrants us 
to place on the stability and wisdom of the Divine 
arrangements ; its legithuate exercise, in referenca. 
to this hfe, is to give us a vivifying faith, that wluTe 
we suffer evil, we are nndei^ng a chastisement 
for having neglected the mstitutions of the Crea- 
tor, the d>ject of which pnnishment is to force ns 
back into the right path. Revelation presents to 
Hope the certainty of a life to come ; and dhecta 
all our faculties in pomta of Faith, 

loEiLiTY is bestowed,— and not oidy is eitemal nature 
mvested with the most exquisite loveliness, but & 
capacity for moral and intellectual refinement is 
given to us, by which we may rise m the scale o( 
excellence, and at every step of our progress reap 
direct enjoyment from this sentiment. Its con- 
slant desire is for ' something more eicellent still ^ 
ui its own immediate impulses it is dehghtful, and 
external nature and our own faculties respond to 
its call. 

lots to admiratii.-, L i 

ipUte man endowed w 
intellect to discover a Deity and to comprehend his 
works, we cannot doubt of Wonder being ptovi- 

when we view him placed in a world where idl old 
things are constancy passing away, and a system 
of renovation is incessantly proceeding, we see at 
once how vast a provision is made forflie gratifica- 
tion of his desire of novelty, and how admirably it is 
calculated to impel his other facul^es to activity. 
Conscientiousness exists, — and it is necessary to 
prove that all the divine institutions are founded 
in justice, to afford it full satisfaction. This is a, 
point which many regard as involved in much ob- 
scurity : I shall endeavour in this Essay to lift tbe 
veil, for to me justice appears t« flow toough every 

One ditRculty in regard lo Conscientiousness, long ^i- 
peared inexphcable ; it was, how to reconcile wftll 
Benevolence the institution by which this facul- 
ty visits us with remorse, after offences are ac- 
tually committed, instead of airestmg out bands 
by an irresistible veto before thetn, so as to save 
us from from the perpetration altogether. Tho 
problem is solved by the pnnciple, ' That happi- 
ness consists in the activity of our faculties, and 
that the arrangement of punishment after the of- 
fence is far more conducive to activity than the 
fp t For example, ff we desired lo enjoy 
h I t gratification of Locality, Fonn, Co- 
1 I leaUty, and Wonder, in exploring a new 

untry plete with the most exquisite beauliea 
f ry and most captivatmg natural produc- 

ai d f we found among th^e, precipices that 



Br them, and neglected the law of Mavitation, 
whether would it be most bountiful for Providence 
to send an invisible attendant with us, who, when- 
ever we were about to appoach the brmk, should m- 
Xe a barrier, and fiurly cut short our advance. 
It requiring us to bestow one thought upon 
the BUbjecl, and without our knowing when lo ei^ 
pect it aud when not, — or to leave all open, bnt to 
confer on ns, as he basdonf, &eesgtb<^IUh!Leetlie 
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precipice, fecullies to comprehend the taw of gia- 
■vitdiioti, Cttudousneea to make as feai ttc infringe- 
ment of it, and then to leave ua to enjoy the acone 
I perfect safety if we used these powers, but to 
jf over and suffer pain by bruises and death if we 
neglected to exercise them 1 It is obvious that 
the Utter arrangement would gire fat mote scope 
to out various powers ; and if activa facnltiea are 
the sources of pleasure, as will be shown in the 
neit section, then it would contribute more to our 
enjoyment than the other. Now, Conscientious- 
ness punishing after the fact, is analo^us- in the 
motal world, to this arrangement in uiB physical. 
If Intellect, Benerolence, Veneration, BJid Con- 
scientiousness, do tb&ri parts, they will give dis- 
tinct intimations of disapprobation before commis- 
sion of the offence, just as Cautiousneaa will give 
intunationa of danger at sight of the cliff ; but if 
these are disregarded, and we fall over the mora! 
precqiice, remorse follows as the punishment, just 
as pain is the chaatisement for tumbling over the 
physical brink. The object of both institutions is, 
to permit and encourage the most vigorous and 
unrestrained exercise of our fecuities, in accord- 
ance with the physical, moral, and intellectual lawa 
of nature, and to punish us only when we trans- 
gress these Umils. 
FlItHNEEa is bestowed,— and tlie other faculties of the 
mind are its objecta. It supports and maintains 
their activity, and gives determination to our pur- 
poses. 
The neit Class of Faculties is the Intellectual. 
The provisions in external nature for the gratification 
tt the Senses of Hearing, Seeing, Smelling, Taste, 
and Tonch or Feeling, are so obvious that it is unne- 
cessary to enlarge upon them. 

iHDiTmniLiTY and EvEimjXLiTY, or the powers of 
observing (hin^ that exist, and occurrences, are 
^ven, and ' all the truths which Natural Philoso- 
phy teaches, depend upon mailer of foci, and thai 
IS ieamed by observation and cipcriment. and never 
could be discovered by reasoning at all.' Here, 
then, is ample scope for the eserciae of these 



id the sciences of Ge- 
netry, Arithmetic, Al- 
gebra, Geography, Che- 
mistry, Botany, Mineral- 
ogy, Zoology, Anatomy, 
and various others, exist, 
as the fields of their ex- 
e. The first tliree 
Lcea are almost the 
s products of these 
facxdties ; the others re- 
sult chiefly from them, 
when applied on external 

(and these, aided by Con- 
sttuctiveness. Form, Local- 
ity, Ideahtj, and other facul- 
ti^, find scope in Painting, 



Imitation is bestowed, — aiid every where n 
rounded by beings and objecta whose ac 
appearances it may benefit him to copy. 
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by its means to other indviduals. 

I/and these faculties, aided byln- 
I dividuality, Form, Size, Weight, 
J and others already enumerated, 
exist, i fiud ample gratification in Natu- 
ral Philosophy, in Mora), Puliti- 
I oal and Intellectual Science, and 
I, their different branches. 



Having now given a rapid sketch of the Constitu 
lionof^^an, audits relations to external objects, we 
are prepared to inquire into the sources of his happiness, 
and the conditions requisite for maintaming it. 

Thefirst and most obvious cironmslsnce which at- 
tracts attention, is, that all enjoyment must necessarily 
arise from acMty of the various systems of which the 
hmnan constitution is composed. The bones, muscles, 
nerves, digestive and respiratory organs, fiirnish pleasing 
sensationa, directly or indirectly, when exercised in 
conformity with then- nature; andthe eitemal senses, 
and internal faculties, when excited, supply the whole 
remaining perceptions and emotions, which, when com* 
bined, constitute life and rational existence. If these 
were habitually buned in sleep, or constitutionally In 
active, life, to all purposes of enjoyment, might ^s well 
be extinct ; for eiislance would be reduced to mere vo- 
geta^on, vrithout Consciousness. 

If, then. Wisdom and Benevolence have been eii> 
ployed in constituting Man, we may expect the arrange- 
ments of creation, in regard to him, to be calculated ax 
a leading object to txdte his various powers, corporeal 
and mental, to aelivity. This, accordingly, appears to 
me to be the case ; iuid the fact may be illustrated by 
a few enampJes. A certain portion of nenous and 
muscular energy is mfiised by nature mto the human 
body every twenty-four hours, and it is delightful to 
expend this vigour. To provide for its expenditure, 
the stomach has been constituted so as to require regu- 
larly returning supplies of food, which can be obtained 
only by nervous and muscular exertion ; the body has 
been created destitute of covering, yet standing in need 
of protection from the elements of Heaven ; but this 
can be easily provided by moderate expenditure of cor- 
poreal strength. It is delightful to repair eiihausted 
nervous and muscular energy by wholesome aliment ; 
and the digestive oigans have been so constituted, as 
to porfomi their functions by successive stages, and io 
afford us fireqnent opportunities of enjoymg the plea- 
sure of eatmg. In those arrangements, the design of 
supporting the various systems of the body in .activity, 
for the enjoyment of the individual, is abundantly obvi- 
ous. A late writer justly remariis, that ' a person of 
feeble texture and indolent habits has the bone smooth, 
thin, and light ; but nature, solicitous for our safety, in 
a manner wdiich we could not anticipate, combines with 
the powerful muscular frame a dense and perfect tex- 
ture of bone, where every spine and tubercle is com- 
pletely developed.' ' As the structure of the parts is 
originally perfected by the action of the vesselsi tiie 
function or operation of the part is made the stimulus 
to those vessels. The cuticle on the hand wears away 
like a glove \ but the pressure stimulates the living 
surface to force successive layers of skin under that 
which is wearing, or, as anatemists call it, desquamat- 
ing ; by which they mean, that the cuticle does not 
change at once, but comes off in squams or scales. 

Directing our attention to the Mind, we discover thai 
Individuality, and the other Perceptive Faculties, de- 
she, as (icir means of enjoyment, to know existence, 
and to become acquamled with the qualities of osternai 
objects ; while the Reflecting Faculties desire to know 
then' dependences and relations, 'There is some- 
thing,' says an eloquent writer, ' positively agrecible to 
all men, to all, at least, whose nature is not mo&t gro- 
velling and base, in gaining knowledge for its own 
sake. When you see any thing for the first time, you 
at once dcrrvo some gratification from die sight being 
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bsunment, a machine of any ksiid, you wish to linow 
how it is made ; how it works ; and what use it is of. 
If It is an animal, jou deaire to know where it comes 
ftom ; how it Uvea ; what ate its dispositions, and, ge- 
nerally, its nature and habits. This desire is fielt, too, 
without at all considering that the machine or the aui- 
raal may ever be of the least use to jomaelf practically ; 
for, in all probability, tou may neier see them again. 
But you feel a curiosity to leom all about them, be- 



ta your questions, that is, im Teceimng i^o 
lion, and in knowing more, — in being better iuformed 
Ihan you were before. If you ever happen again to 
see the same instrumeut or animal you find it agree- 
able to iBcoUect having seen it before and to thinlt 
tiiat jou know something aboyt it. If you see another 
iuatrument or anunal, in some respects like, but differ- 
ing in other particulars, you find it pleasing to armpare 
iJiem together, and to note in what Ihej agree, Biui m 
what they differ. Now, alt thia kind of gratification ia 
of a pure and disinterealed nature, and haa 710 refer' 
ence to any of the common purposea of life ; yet it ia 
a pieaBure — an enjoyment. You ate nothing the richer 
for it ; you do not gratify your palate, or any other bo- 
dily appetite ; and' yet it is so ^easing that you would 
give aomething out of your pocket to obtain it, and 
would forego some bodily enjoyment for its sake. The 
pleasure derived from science is exactly of the like na- 
ture, or rather it ia the veiy same.'* This is a cortoct 
and forcible eiposition of the pleasures attending (he 
active aiercise of our intellectual faculties. 

Supposing the human faculties to have received their 
present constitution, two arrangemeiits may be lencied 
as instituted for the gratification of these powers, 1st, 
infusing into them at birth infidtive knoioUdge of every 
object which the^ are fitted ever to comprehend ; or, 
Udly, Constitutmg them only as capacitict for gaining 
knowledge by eiercise and ^plication, and surrounif 
iiig them with objects bearing such relations towards 
them, that when observed and attended to, they shall 
nDbrd them high gratifiGation ; and, when unobserved 
[ind neglected, they shall occasion them uneasineEa and 
pain ; and the question occurs, "Which mode would be 
most conducive to enjoyment 1 The general opinion 
will be in favor of the first ; but the second appears 
10 me to be preferable. If tiie first meal we had 
eaten had for ever prevented the recurrence of hunger, 
it ia obvious that all the pleasures of satislying a 
iiealthy appetite, would have been then at an end ; so 
(hat this apparent bounty wbuid have greatly abridged 
our enjoyment. In hke manner, if, our faculties being 
constituted as at present, intuitive knowledge had been 
communicated to ns, so that, when an hour old, we 
aliould have been thoroughly acquainted with every 
object, quality, and relation that we could ever compre- 
hend, all provision for the sustained activity of many of 
our faculties would have been done away with, "Wnen 
wealth is acquired, the miser's pleasure in it is dimin- 
ished. He grasps after more with increasing avidity 
He is supposed irrational in doing ao ; but he ot>eys 
the inatinct of his nature. What he possessea no longer 
satisfies Acquisitiveness ; it is like food in the stomach, 
which gave pleasure in eating, and would give pain 
were it withi£:awn, but which, when there, is attended 
with litde positive sensation. The Miser's pleasure 
aiisea from the active state of Acquisitiveness, and 
only the pursuit and obtaining of neio treasure can main- 
tain this state. The same law is exemplified in the 
ease of Love of Approbation. The gratification which 
it affords depends upon its active sttle, and hence the 
neceasity for new ivcense and higher maaiUing in the 
scale of ambition, is constantly eiperienced by ita vic- 
tims. Napoleon, in esila, said, 'Let us live upon the 
past :' but he found thia impossible ; his predominat- 
• Objecta, AdraniBgea, aad Flaasures of Sciencs, page 1. 



ng desires originated in Ambition and Self-esteem ; 
ind the paat did not stimulate these powers, or inain- 
ain them in constant activity. In like manner, no 
nuaician, artist, poet, or philosopher, would reckon 
himself happy, however eitensive his attainments, if 
informed. Now you must stop, and live upon the pst ; 
and the ^ason is still the same. New ideas, and new 
emotions, best eieite and maintain in activity the fecu!- 
ties of the mind, and activity is essential to enjoyment. 
If these views be correct, the consequencea of imbn- 
.ing the mind with intuitive knowledge, would not have 
been unquestionably beneficial. The limita of our ac- 
quirements would have been reached ; our first step 
would have been our last ; every object would have 
become old! and familiar ; Hope would have had no ob- 
ject of eipectation ; Cautiousness no object of fear ; 
Wonder no gratification in novelty ; monotony, insipi- 
dity, and mental satiety, would apparently have been 
the lot of man. 

According to the view now advanced, creation, la 
its present form, is more wisdy and benevolently adapted 
to our constitution than if intuitive instruction had been 
showered on the mind at birth. By the actual arrange- 
ment, numerous noble faculties are bealowedi their 
objects are presented to them ; these objects are natu- 
rally endowed with qualities fitted to benefit and da 
light us, when their uses and proper ^plications are 
diacovered. and to injure and punish us for our igno- 
rance, when their properties are misunderstood or mis- 
applied ; but we are left to find out all these quali^es 
and relations by the eserciae of the faculties them- 
selves. In this manner, provision is made for ceaseless 
activity of the mental powers, and this constitutes the 
meatest delight. Wheat, for instance, is jaoduced by 
the earth, and admirably adapted to the nutrition of ^e 
body ; but it may be rendered mora grateful to the or- 
gan of taste, more salubrious to the stomach, and more 
stimulating to the nervous and muscular systems, by 
being stripped of its external skin, ground into fiour, 
and baked by fire into bread. Now, the Creator obvi- 
ously pre-arranged all these relations, when he endowed 
wheat with its properties, and the human body with its 
(jnalitiea and functions. In withholding congenial and 
intuitive knowledge of these quaUties and mutual rela- 
tions, but in bestowing facolties of Individuality, Form, 
Colouring, Weight, Conatructiveness, &c, fitted to 
find them Out ; in rendering the eiercise of these facul- 
ties agreeable ; and in leaving man, in this condition, . 
to proceed for himself, — he spears to me to have tom- 
ferrcd on hun the highest boon. The earth produces 
alao hemlock and foiglove ; and, by the organic law, 
those substances, if tSten in certain moderate quanti- 
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death : but, again, man's observing faculties . _ 

when applied under the guidance of Cautiousness and 
Refiection, to make this diirovery , and he is left to 
make it in this way, or Buffer ihe consequences of 

Farther, water, when elevated in temperature, be- 
comes steam ; and steam expands with prodigious 
power ; this power, confined by muscular energy, ex- 
erted on metal, and directed by intellect, is capable of 
being converted into the steam engine, the most effi- 
cient, yet hnmble servant of msu. All thia was clearly 
pre-arranged by the Creator ; and man'a faculties were 
adapted to it ; but still we see him left to observe and 
discover the qualities and relations of water for himself. 
This duty, however, must be acknowledged as benevo- 
\iin\\j imposed, the moment we discover that the Crea- 
tor has made die very esercise of the faculties pleasura- 
ble, and arranged external qualities and relations so 
beneficially, that, when known, they carry a double re- 
ward in adding by their positive influence to human 
gratification. 

The Koowmg Faculties, aa-we have seen, observe 
the mere external qualities of hjdii^s) IpAd^l^r simpler 
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relations. The Reflecting FacultieB obseire rein 
also ; but of a higher order. The former, for esample, 
discover thai the soil is elay or grave! ; that it is tough 
or friable ; that it ts wet, and that excess of water ito 
pedes vegetatian ; that in one season the crop ie large 
and in the next deficient. The reflecting faculties tdii 
cognizance of the causes of these phenomena. Thej 
di^ovet the meaas Ijy vuhici wet soil may be rendoret 
dry ; elay may be pulverized ; light soil may be invigo- 
rated ; and all of them made more productive ; also the 
relationsbiji of particular soils to particular kinds of 
grain. The inlmbitants of a countoy who exert theii 
knowing faculties in obseivmg the quahties of their 
soil, then- reflecting faculties in discovering its capa- 
bilities and relations to mater, lime, manures, and the 
varions species Of grain, and who put forth their mus- 
cular and nervous energies in accordance with the dlc- 
talee of these powers, receive a rich reward in a cli- 
mate improved in salubrity, in an abundant supply ol 
food, besides much positive enjoyment attendmg the 
oiercise of the powers themselves. Those comimml- 
ties, on the other hand, who neglect to use their mental 
faculties and muscalar and nervous energies, are pui> 
ished by agne, fever, rheumatism, and a variety of painfal 
affections, arising from damp air ; are stinted in food \ 
and, in wet seasons, are brought to the rery brink of 
starvation by total failure of their crops. This punish- 
ment is a benevolent admonition from the Creator, that 
they are neglecting a great duly, and omitting to enjoy 
a great pleasure ; and it will cease as soon as they have 
fairly redeemed the blessings lost by their negligence, 
and obeyed the laws of their being. 

The winds and waves appear, at first sight, to pre- 
sent insurmountable obstacles to man leaving the island 
or continent on which he happens to be bom, and to 
his holding intercourse with his fellows m distant 
climes : But, by observing the relations of water to tim- 
ber, he is able to construct a ship ; by observing the 
influence of the wind on a physical body placed in a 
fluid medium, he discovers the ase of sails ; and, finally, 
by the apphcation of his faculties, ho has found out the 
enpansive quality of steam, and traced its relations un- 
til ho has produced a machine that enables him almost 
to set the roaruig tempest at defiance, and to sail 
straight to the stormy north, although its loudest and its 

estemal nature admirably adapted to support the men- 
tal faculties in habitual activity, and to reward us for 
the exercise of them. 

It is objected to this argument, that it involves an 
inconsistency. Ignorance, it is said, of (he natural 
laws, ia necessary to happiness, in order that the ^ul- 
ties may obtdn exercise in discovering them ; — never- 
theless, happiness is impossible till Uiese laws shall 
have been ^scovered and obeyed. Here, then, it is 
said, ignorance is represented as at once essential to, , 
and mcompatible vuith enjoyment. The same objection, 
however, appUes to the case of the bee. Gathering 
honey ia necessary to its enjoyment ; yet it cannot sub- 
sist and be happy tUI it has gathered honey, and there- 
fore diat act is both essential to, and mcompatible with 
its gratification. The fellacy hes in losmg sight of die 
natural constitution both of the bee and of man. While 
the bee possesses instinctive tendencies to roam about 
the fields and flowery meadows, and to eiert its ener- 
^es m labour, it is obviously beneficial to it to be fiir- 
nished with motives and opportunities for douu^ so ; 
and so it is with man to obtain scope for his bodily and 
mental powers. Now, gathering knowledge is to the 
mind of man what gathering honey ia to the bee. Ap- 
parently with tiie view of effoctudiy prompting the bee 
to seek this pleasure, hoiiey is made essential to its 
subsistence. In like manner, and probably with a szmi j 
lar design, knowledge is made indispensable to human 
enjoyment. Communicating intuitive knowledge of 
the natural laws to man, white Ms preseni umsltMion I 



coiilames, would be the exact parallel of gorging the 
bee with honey in midsummer, when its energies are at 
their height. When the bee has completed its store, 
winter bennmta its powers, which resume their vigour 
only when its stock is exhausted, and ^ring returns to 
afford them scope. No torpor resembling ttiat of win- 
ter seals up the faculties of the human race ; but their 
ceaseless activity is amply provided for. First, The 
laws of riature, compared with the mind of any mdi- 
vidnal, are of boundless extent, so that every ono may 
learn something new to the end of the longest life. 



vvill lose them. Thirdly, Every individual of the race 
is born m utter ignorance, and atarla from zero in the 
scale of knowledge, so that he has the laws to learn for 
himself 

These circumstances remove the apparent incon- 
sistency. If man had possessed intuitive knowledge of 
all nature, he could have had no scope for exercising 
his faculties m acgmring knowledge, in preseroi'ig it, 
or in ctymmmaaUing it. The uifant would have been 
as wise as the most revered sage, and forgetfnlnes? 
would have been necessarily excluded. 

Those who object to these views, imagine that afier 
the human race ((as acquired knowledge of all the natu- 
ral laws, if such a result be possible, wiey mil be in Ihc 
same condition as if they had been created witK inlaitins 
tnojoledge ; but tms does not follow. Although the 
race should acquire the knowledge supposed, it is rot 
an inevitable consequence that each iy^vidual will ne- 
cessarily enjoy it all ; which, however, would follow 
finm intuition. The entire soil of Britain belongs to 
the landed proprietors as a class ; but each does not 
possess it aU ; and hence every one has scope for add- 
ing to his territories ; with this advantage, however, in 
favour of knowledge, that the acquisitions of one do not 
impoverish another. Farther, although the racB should 
have learned all the natural laws, their children would 
not intuitively inherit their ideas, and hence the activity 
of every one, as he appears on the stage, would be pro- 
vided for ; whereas, by mtuition, every child would be 
as wise as his grandfather, and parental protection, 
filial piety, and all the delights that spring from differ- 
ence in knowledge between youth atid age, would be 
excluded. 3d, Using of acquirements, is, by the ac- 
tual state of man, esaentid to the preservation as well 
as the enjoyment of them. By intuition all knowledge 
would be habitually present to the mind without elibrt 
or consideration. On the whole, therefore, it appears 
that man's nature being what it is, the arrangement by 
which he is endowed wi^ powers to acquire knowledge, 
but lefl to find it out tor himself, is both wise and be- 
nevolent. 

It has been asked, ' But is there no pleasure in sci- 
ence but that of discovery! Is there none in using 
the knowledge we have attained 1 Is there no plea- 
sure in playing at chess after we know the moves f In 
answer, I observe, that if we know beforehand all the 
moves that our antagonist intends to make and alt our 
own, which must be the case if wo know evenjthing 
by intuition, we shall have no pleasure. The pleasure 
really consists in discovering the mtentions of our an- 
tagonist, and in catculatine the effects of our own 
play ; a certain degree of ignorance of both of which 
19 indispensable to gratification. In like manner, it is 
agreeable first to discover the natural laws, and then to 
study ' the moves' that we ought to make, in conse- 
quence of knowing them. So much, (hen, for the 
- urces of human fcppinesa. 
In the second phce. To reap enjoyment in the gteat- 
t miantity, and lo maintain it most permanently, the 
;ulties must be gratified harmomonsly : In other 
words, if, among the various powers, the supremacy 
belongs to the moral sentimqnta, then the aim of our 
habicnal conduct must be tile, att^)imc.6f objects 
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Biiited to eratiff them. For eiample, in pursuing 
wealth or time as the leading object of eiiatence, full 
giatilication is not afforded, to BeneToIeiice, Veiiera- 
liou, and CouEcientiouanesa, and, consequently, com- 
plete Eatiafaction cannot be enjoyed ; whereas, by seek- 
ing know' ■ * '"" ■ ■' "' jf 
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tent. In o^ard to the first, or our capacity to know, 
it appeals probable that, in this world, we shall nCTsr 
(mow the Baaence, beginning, or end of things ; be- 
cause these are points which we have no faciUties cal- 
culated to reach : Bui the same Creator who made the 
eitemal world constituted our faculties, and if we have 
sufficient data for inferring that His intention is, that 
we shall enjoy exiatence here while preparing for the 
ulterior ends of our being; and if it he true that wa can 
be happy here only bv becoming acquainted with the 

Iitalities and modes of action of our own minds and ho- 
les, with the qu^itics and modes of action of extetiial 
objects, and with the relations established between them ; 
in short, by becoming thoroughly converaant with those 
natntai lawa, which, when observed, are pre-arranged 
to contribute to our emoymsnt, and which, when vio- 
lated, visit us with suffering, we may safely eonclu'le 
that our mental capacities are wisely adapted to the at- 
tainment of these objects, whenever we shall do our 
own duty in bringing them to their highest condition of 
perfection, and in applying them in the best manner. 

If we advert for a moment to what we already know, 
we shall see that this conclusion is supported by high 
probabilities. Before the mariner's coaipass and astro- 
nomy were discovered, nothing would seem more ut- 
terly beyond the reach of the human faculties than tra- 
versing the enormoas Atlantic or Pacific Oceans ; but 
the moment these diacoreries were made, how simple 
did this feat appear, and how completely within the 
scope of hiunan abihly ! But it became so, not by any 
adifition to man's mental capacities, nor by any change 
in the physical world ; but by the easy process of ap- 
plying Individuality, and the other knowing faculties, 
to observe. Causality to reflect, and. ConstniclivenesB 
to build i in short, to perform their natural fmictioniB. 
Who that, forty years ago, regarded the amall-pox as 
a scourge, devastating Europe, Asia, Africa, and Ame- 
rica, would not have demaiied of ttie human faculties 
ever discovering an antidote against it ! and yet we 
have lived to sec this end accomplished by a simple ex- 
ercise of Individuality and Reflection, in observma the 
effects of, and applying vaccine innoculation. Nothing 
appears more completdy beyond the reach of the hnman 
intellect, than the cause of volcanoes and earthquakes ; 
and yet some approach towards its discovery has re- 
cently been made.* 

Sir Inaac Newton observed, Ihat all bodies which 
refracted the rays of Ught were combustible, eiccpt 
one, the diamond, whicli he found to possess this qua- 
lity, but which he was not able, by any powers he pos- 
sessed, to bum. He did not conclude, however, from 
this, that Iha diamond was an erception to the uni- 
' VirlB Cordier, in Edin. New Phil. Joum. No. VIH, ji. ITa, 



formity of nature. He mferred, that, as the same Cre- 
ator made the refracting bodies which he was able to 
consume, and the diamond, and proceeded by uniform 
lavia, the diamond would, m all probability, be found to 
be combustible, and that the reason of its resisting his 
power, was ignorance on his part of the proper way to 
produce its conflagration. A century afterwards, chfr 
mists made the diamond biaae with as much vivacity as 
Sir Isaac Newton had done a wan CMidle. Let us pro- 
of o: 

while in this world, then He knew 
to enable us to do so; and He will not be found ii 
have failed in conferring on us powers fitted to accom- 
plish His design, provided we do our duty in develop- 
ing and applymg them. The great motive to esertion 
is the convictifm, that increased knowledge will furnish 
us w^ith increased means of doing good, — with nevr 
proofs of benevolence and wisdom in the Great Archi- 
tect of ihn Univei-se. 

The human race may be regarded as only in the bo- 
ginning of its eiislence. The art of printing is an in- 
vention comparatively but of yesterday, and no una- 
^ination can yet conceive the effects which it b des- 
tined to produce. Phrenology was wanting to give it 
full efficacy, especially in morai sdence, in which little 
progress has been made for centuries. Now that ihis 
desideratum is supplied, may we not hope that the 
march of improvement will proceed in a rapidly accele- 



!f a system of living and occupation were to 'be 
framed for human beings, founded on the ei:poaitiou of 
their nature, which I have now given, it would be some- 
thing like this". 

Isl. So many hours a day would require to be dedi- 
cated by every individual in health, to the exercise of 
his nervoua and muscular systems, in labour calculated 
to give acope to these functions. The reward of obey- 
ing this requisite of his nature w-ould be healtli, and a 
joyous animal existence ; the punishment of neglect is 
disease, low spirits, and death, 

2dli/. So many hours a day should be spent in the 
sedukius employment of the knowing and reflecting 
faculties; in studying the qualities of eitemal objects, 
and their relations i also the nature of all animated be 
mgs, and their relations ; not with the view of accu- 
mulating mere abstract and barren knowledge, but of 
enjoying the positive pleaauro of mental activity, and 
of turning every diacovery to account, as a means of 
increasmg happiness, or alleviating misery, The lead- 
mg object should always be to find out the relationship 
of every object to our own natnre, organic, animal, 
moral, and mtellectual, and to keep that relationship 
haWtuslly in mmd, so as to render our acquirements di- 
rectly gratifying to our various faculties. The reward 
of tma conduct would be an incalculably great increase 
of pleasure, in the very act of acquiring sno\riedge of 
tl\e real properties of external objects, together wi^ a 
great accession of power in reaping ulterior advantages, 
and in avoiding disagreeable affections. 

3dly. So many hours a day ought to be devoted to 
the cultivation and gratificarion of our moral senti- 
ments ; that ia to say, in eieroisiiig these in harmony 
with intellect, and especially m acquiring the habit of 
admiring, loving, and yielding obedience to the Creator 
and his mstitutiona. This last object is of vast import- 
ance. Intellect is barren of practical fruit, however 
rich it may be in knowledge, until it is filed and prompt- 
ed to act by moral sentiment, Inmy view, knowledge 
by itself is comparatively worthless and impotent com- 
pared writh what it becomes when vivified by elevated 
emotions. It is not enough that Intellect is informed ; 
the moral feculties must simu^aneonsly coio^rato ; 
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yielding obedience to the precepts which the intellect 
recognises to be true. One way of oultivating the 
«enlimentB would be for men to meet and act together, 
on the fixed principles whkh I am now endeavouring 
to unfold, and to exercise on each other in mutual in- 
■iniction, and in milted adoration of the geat and glo- 
is Creator, the several faculties of Benevolance, 
leratioa, Hope, Ideality, Wonder, andJustice. The 
reward of acting in this manner would be a eomninni- 
cation of direct and intense pleasure to each other : for 
I refer to every individual who has ever had the good 
fartnne to pass a day or an hour nith a really benevo- 
lent, pious, honest, and intellectual man, whose soul 
swelled with adoration of his Creator, whose intellect 
was replenished with knowledge of his worits. and whose 
^ole mind was instinct with sympathy for huioan hap- 
piness, whether such a day did not afford him the most 
mire, elevated, and lasting gratification he ever enjoyed. 
Snch an exercise, besides, would invicorate the whole 
moral and intellectual powers, and fit Uiem to discover 
and obey the divine institutions. 

Phrenology is highly conducive to this enjoyrnent of 
our morjj and intellectual nature. No feculty is bad, 
but, on tho contrary each, when properly gratified, is a 
fountain of pleasure ; in short, man posaesses no feeling, 
of the legitimate exercise of which an elightened and 
ingenuous mind need be (Earned. A party of thorough 
practical phrenologists, therefore, meets in the perfect 
knowle4ge of each other's qualities ; thej respect these 
u the gifts of the Creator, and their great object is to 
derive me utmost pleasure Irom their legitimate use, 
and to avoid every approiinuttion to abase of ^em. 
Thfe distinctions of country and temperament are bro- 
ken down by anity of principle ; the chiUing restramta 
of Cautioasness, Self-esteem, Secretiveness, and Love 
of Approbation, which stand as barriers of eternal ice 
between human boings m the ordmaiy mtercourse of 
society, are gently removed ; the directing sway is 
committed to oenevolence. Veneration, Conscienlioua- 
ness, and Intellect ; and then ^e bigber principles of 
flie mind operate with a delightful vivacity unknown 
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Intellect also ought to be regularly esercisediu arts, 
science, philosophy, and obaervatjon, 

I have said nothing of dedicating hours to the direct 
gratification of the animal powers ; not that they should 
not he exercised, but that full scope for their activity 
wilL be included in the employments already mentioned. 
In mnaeular exercises, Combaljveneas, Destructiveness, 
Constmcttveness, Acquisitiveness, Self-esteem, and 
Love of Approbation, may all be gratified. In contend- 
ing with and snrmounUng physical and moral difficul- 
ties, Combativeness and Destructiveness obtain vent ; 
in working at a mechanical employment, requiring the 
exertion of strength, these two faculties, and also Con- 
BtmctivenesB and Acquisitiveness, vrill be exercised ; 
is emulation who shall accomplish most good, Self-es- 
teem and Love of Approbation will obtain scope. In 
file exercise of the mMal facultiBs, several of these, and 
o&eis of ^e animal propensities, are employed ; Am- 
ativeneas, Philoprogenitiveness, and Adhesiveness, for 
example, acting under the guidance of Benevolence, 
Venera^on, Conscientiousnesa, Ideality and Intellect 
receive direct enjoyment in the domestic circle. From 
proper direction also, and from the anperior delicacy 
and refinement imparted to them by the higher powers, 
they do not infnnse the moral law, and leave no sting 
or repentance in the mind. 

Finally a cert^n portion of time would require to be 
dedicated to taking of food and sleep. 

All systems hi^rto practised hare been deficient in 
providing for one or more of these branches of enjoy- 
ment. In the community at Orbiston, formed on Mr. 
Owen's principles, music, dancing, and theatrical en- 



e provided ; but the people soc 
of these. They had not corresponding moral a 
tellEctual instruction. The novelty escitod th( 
there was nothing substantial behind. In ci 
society, very little either of ratii 
amusement IE provided. The neglect of innocent umuse- 

If there be truth in these views, they will afford an- 
swers to two imporluit questions, fJiat have puiiled 
philosophers in r^ard to the progress of human improve- 
ment. The first IS, Why should man have existed so 
long, and made so small an advance in the road to hap- 
piness7* Ifl am right in the fundamental proposition, 
that activity in the faculties is synonymous with enjoy- 
ment of eiiBtence, — it follows that it would have been 
less wise and benevolent towards man, constituted as 
he is, to have communicated to him intuitively perfect 
knowledge, thereby leaving his mental powers with 
diminisheil motives to activity, than to bestow on him 
faculties endowed with high soscepttbility of action, and 
to surround him with scenes, objects, circumstances, 
and relations, calculated to maintain them in ceaseless 
excitement ; although this latter arrangement neces- 
sarily subjects him to suffering while ignorant, and ren- 
ders his first ascent in the scab of unprovemcnt difficult 
and slow. It is interesting to observe, that, according 
to this view, although the first pair of the human race 
had been created with powerful and well balanced facul- 
ties, but of the same nature as at present ; if they were 
not also intuitively inspired vrith knowledge of the whole 
creation, and its relations, their first movements as m- 
dimduak would have been retrograde i that is, as indi- 
viduals, they would, through pure want of information, 
have infringed mam natural laws, and suffered evil ; 
while, as farta of the Tact, they would have been de- 
cidedly advancing -■ for every pang they snfiered would 
have led them to a new step m knowledge, and prompt- 
ed them to advance towards a much higher condition 
than that which they at first occupied. According to the 
hypothesis now presented, not only is man really benfit- 
ed by the arrangement which leaves him to discover the 
natural lawa for himself, although, during the period of 
his ignorance, he suffers m«ch evil from unacqnamtance 
with them ; but hii progress towards knowledge and 
happiness must tram the very extent of his experience 
be actaally greater ihe,n can at present be concPived 
Its extent will become more obvious, and his experience 
itself more valuable, after he has obtauied a view of the 
real theory of his constitution. He will find that pa-t 
miseries have at (east exhausted countless errors, and 
he will know how to avoid thousands of paths that lead 
to pain ; in short, he will then discover that errors in 
conduct resemble errors in phdosophy, in this, that thej 
give additional importance and practicability to truth, 
by the demonstration which they afford of the evils at- 
tending departures from its dicbites. The grand sour- 
ces of human suffering at present arise from bodily dis- 
ease and mental distress, and, in the next chapter these 
will be traced to infiingement, through ignorance or 
otherwise, of physical, organic, moral, or intellectual 
laws, which, when expounded, appear in themselves 
calculated to promote the happiness of tho race. It 
may be supposed that, according to this view, as know- 
ledge ttccumu^tes, enjoyment will decrease ; but am- 
ple provision is made against this event, by withholding 

—'--'-— *■ each generation as it appears on the stage ; 

(0 age must acquire knowledge for its^f ; 
and, provided ideas are new, and suited tortie faculties, 
the pleasure of acquiring them from instructors, is only 
second to that of discovering them for ourselves ; and, 
probably countless ages may elapse before atl the facts 
and relations of nature shall have been explored, and 
the possibility of discovery exhausted. If the universe 
be infinite, knowledge can never be complete, 
* In nfciing a^EoMioT. of ihi|_prob|eni 1 dJ not InriuiiE ivliy 
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The second question is, Haa man realty sidranced iu 
happiness, in proportion to his increase in knowledge 1 
We are apt lo cnlert^n erroneous notions of the plea- 
sures enjoyed by past B^s. Fabulista have represent- 
ed them as peaceful, innocent and gay ; but if wo look 
'narrowly at the condition of the savage and barbariMi 
of the present day, and recollect that these are the states 
of all individuals previous to the acquisition of know- 
ledge, we shall not much or long regret the pretended 
diminutioo of enjoyment by civilization. Huenology 
renders the superiority of the latter condition cextain, 
by showing it to be a law of nature, that, until the in- 
tellect is eitensively informed, and tha moral senti- 
mentB aselduously exorcised, the animal propensities 
bear the predominant away ; and that wherever they 
are sapreme, misery is an inevitable concomitant. In- 
deed, the answer to the objection that happiness has 
not increased with knowledge, appears to me to be 
found in the fact, that until phrenology was discovered, 
the nature of man was not scientificdly known ; and in 
consequence, that not one of his institutions, civil or 
domestic, was correctly founded on the principle of the 
supremacy of the moral sentiments, or in accordance 
with the other laws of his constitnlion. Owing to the 
same cause, also, much of his knowledge has necessa- 
rily remained partial, and inapplicable to use ; but after 
this science shall have been appreciated and applied, 
clonds of dariiness, accumulated through long ages (hat 
are past, may be expected to roll away, as if touched 
by the rays of the meridian snn, and with them many 
-f <!._ _ :„g [|jgj attend lota! ignorance or imperfect 
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In the present chapter, I propose to inquire 
of the evils that ha\e afflicted the human r; 
whether they have proceeded from abuses of 



The proper way of viewing the Creator's institutions, 
is to look, first, to their uses, and to the advantages 
ihat flow from observance of them ; and, secondly, to 
their abuses, and the evils consequent thereon. 

In Chapter II, some of the benefits conferred on man, 
by the law of gravitation, are enumerated ; and I may 
here advert to the evils originating from that law, when 
human conduct is in opposition to it. For example, 
men are liable to fall from horses, carriages, stairs, pre- 
cipices, roofs, chimneys, ladders, masts, or slip in the 
street, &«. by which accidents life b frequentiy alto- 
gether eitingoiahed, or rendered miserable from lame- 
ness and pain ; and the question arises, Is human na- 
ture provided with any means of protection against 
these evils, at all equal to their frequency and eitent! 

The lower animals are equally subject lo this law ; 
and the Creator has bestowed On them external senses, 
nerves, muscles, bones, an instinctive sense of equili- 
brium, the sense of danger, or cantiousness, and other 
faculties, to place them m accordance with it. These 
appear to aiiord, eufficient protection lo animals placed 
in all ordinary circamslances ; for W6 very rarely dis- 
* Readers who are strangers to Bhrenology, ani the evidence 
on wliich It reau, may te^&fd the cbfervaijojia in ih?tex( as ex- 
travagant and endiiiJaBiic;bo[ I respecUuli/ remind [hem, that, 
whilelhey ju.lge in comparali ve Igiioranoe it has been mj endea- 
vonr 1(1 anbjBci it lo the eeieresl scruUt^, Having found iB 



cover any of them, in their natural condition, killed or 
mutilated by accidents referable to gradtation, Wliero 
then: mode of life exposes them to eitrsordinary danger 
from this law, they are provided with additional securi- 
ties. The monkey, which cliinha trees, enjoys great 
muECTilBr energyinitslegs, claws, and tail, for suipassing, 
in proportion toils gravitating tendency, or its bulli 
and weight, what is bestowed on the legs and arms of 
man ; so that, by means of them, it firings from branch 
to branch, in nearly complete security against the law 
m question. The goal, which browses oh the brinks 
of precipices, has received a hoof and legs, that give 

Srccision and stability io its steps. Buds, which are 
Bstined to sleep on branches of trees, are provided 
wi^ a muscle passing over tlie joints of each leg, and 
stretching down lo toe foot, which, bemg pressed by 
then: weight, produces a proportionate contraction of 
thefr claws, so as to make them cling tiie faster, the 
greater their liability to fall. The fly, which walks and 
deeps on perpendicular walls, and the ceilings of rooms, 
has a hollow in its foot, from which it expels the air, 
- ^ "-- — e of the atmoflpheri 



up the sides of ice-hills, is provided with a sunilar ^pa- 
ratns. The camel, whose native region is the sandy 
deserts of the torrid zone, has broad-spreading hoofs 
to support it on the ioose soil. Fishes are furnished 
with air bladders, by dilating and contracting of which 
they can accommodate themselves with perfect preci- 
sion to the law of gravitation. 

In these instances, Ihe lower animals, under the sole 
guidance of their instincts, appeal to be placed admira- 
bly in harmony with gravitation, and guaranteed agauist 
its infringement. Is man, then, less an ol^ect of love 
with the Creator ? Is he alone lefr exposed to the evils 
that spring inevilably from its neglect ? His means of 
pi-otection are different, but when understood and ap- 
plied, they vrill probably be found not .less complete. 
Man, as well as the lower animals, has received hones, 
muscles, nerves, an uistmct of oquihbrinm,* and or- 
gans of Cautiousness ; but not in equal perfection, in 
Croportion to his figure, size, and weiglU, with tiioae 
estowed on them :— The difference, however, is far 
more than compensated by other organs, particularly 
those of Cons true tiveness and Reflection, in which he 
greaUy surpasses them. Keepmg in view that the oi- 
lemal world, in regard to man, is arranged on the prin- 
ciple of supremacy in moral sentiment and intellect, 
we shall probably find, (hat the calamities suffered Tjy 
him from the law of gravitation, ate referable to pre- 
dominance of the animal propensities, or to neglect of 
proper exercise of his intellectnal powei's. For exam- 

Ele, when coaches break down, ^ips sink, men fall 
■om ladders, &c, how generally may ^e cause he 
traced to decay in the vehicle, (he vessel, or laddei^ 
which a predominating Acquisitiveness alone prevented 
from being repaired ; or when men fall from houses, 
scaffolds, or slip on the streets, &lc, how frequently 
should we find their muscular, nejvous, and mental en- 
ei^les, unpaired by preceding debaucheries ; in other 
words, hy predominance of the animal faculties, which, 
tor the tune, diminished theur natural means of accom- 
modating themselves lo the law fiTim which thoy suffer. 
Or, again, the slater, in using a ladder, assists himself 
by Constructiveness and Reflect bn ; but, in walking 



power of equilibriuDi, in which he is 
mferior to the lower animals, and, in so dou^, clearlf 
violates the law of his nature, that requires him to use 
reflection, where instinct is deficient, CausaUty and 
Constructiveness could invent moans by which, if ho 
slipped from a roof or chimney, his fall might bo ar- 
rested, A small chain, for instance, attached by one 
* Vide Es^aj- on W.lgb,, Phre(. ^ourj y;.^! u. 412. 
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isnd to a girdle round his body, and the other end faa- 
tenod by a hook and eye to the roof, might ieava him at 
liberty to move about, and break his fEill, in case he 
eiipped. How frequently, loo, do thcae accidents hap- 
pen, after dielurbaiicB of the faenlties and corporeal 
functions by intoxication ? 

The objection will probably occur, that in the gross 
rendition in which the mental powers esiBt, the groat 
body of mankind are incapable of exerting habitually 
that degree of moral and tntellectnai energy, which is 
indispensable to observancfl of the natural laws; and 
that, therefore, they are, in point of fact, less fortunate 
than the lower animals. I admit, chat, at present, this 
representation is to a considerable extent jnst : but no- 
where do I percflive the human powers exereiBed and 
instructed, in a degree at all approaching to their limits. 
Let any person recollect of how much greater capacity 
for enjoyment and secuti^ from danger he has been 
craiBcious, at a particular time, when his whole mind 
was filled ivith, and excited by, some mighty interest, 
not only allied to, but founded m, morality and inteUect, 
than in that languid condition which accompanies the 
absence of elevated and ennobling uiotiyes, and he may 
form some idea of what man is capable of reaching 
when his powers shall have been cultivated to the ex- 
tent of their capacity. At the present moment, no 
class of society is systematically instructed in the con- 
stitution of their own minds and bodies, in the relations 
of thes^ to external objects, in the nature of these ob- 
jects, in the natural eupcemacy of the mora! sentiments, 
in the principle that activity in ^le faculties is the only 
source of pleasure, and that the higher the powers, the 
more intense the deUght ; and, if such views be to the 
Himd, what light is to the eyes, air to the Inngs, and 
food to the stomach, there is no wonder that a mass of 
inert mcntaUli/, if I may use sach a word, should every- 
where exist around us, and that countless evils shomd 
spring from its continuance in this condition. If active 
moral and intelleotualftcultiesarethe natural fountains 
of enjoyment, and the external world is created with 
reference to tiiia state ; it is as obvious that misery 
must result from animal supremacy and inSellectual tor- 
pidity, as ^at flame, which is constituted lo burn only 
when supplied with oxygen, must inevitably become ex- 
tinct, when eiposed to cartionic acM gas. Finally, if 
the arrangement by which man is left to discover and 
obey ^e laws of lua own natore, and of the physical 
worid, be more conducive to activity, than mtuitive 
knowledge, the calamities now contemplated appear to 
be instituted to force him to his duty ; and ius. duty, 
vhen undBratood, will constitute his delight. 

While, ^erefore, we lament the fate of individual 
■vjctima to the law of gravitation, wo camiot condemn 
thdt law itself If it were suspended, to save men from 



r highest enjoyments 
and our faculfies become positively useless, by being 
deprived of their field of exertion. Causality^ for in- 
stance, leaches that similar causes will always, caleris 
paribat, produce similar effects ; and, if the physical 
lams were suspended or varied, to acconunodate man's 
negligence or folly, it is obvions that this laculty would 
be without an object, and that no definite course of ac- 
tion could be entered upon with confidence in the re- 
sult. If, then, this view of the constitution of nature 
were kept steadily in view, the occurrence of one acci- 
dent of this kind would suggest to Reflection means te 
prevent olhers. 

Similar illustrations and commentaries might be given, 
in Kgard to the other physical laws to which man is 



intellect, man may absolutely guarantee himself waiiist 
all accidents ; but only that the more ignorant ana care- 
less he is, the more lie will eufler, and the more intel- 
ligent and vigilant, the less; and that I can perceive 
no luuits to this rule. The law of most civilized coun- 
tries recognizes this principle, and subjects owners of 
ships, coaches, and other vehicles, in damages arising 
from gross infringements of the physical laws. It is 
unquestionabie that the enforcement of this liability has 
increased security in travelling in no trifling degree. 



An organised being, I have said, is one which de- 
rives its existence from a previously existing organised 
being, which subsists on food, grows, attains maturity, 
decays and dies. Whatever the ultimate object of the 
Creator in constituting organised beings, may be, it 
will scarcely be denied, that part of his design is, thai 
they should enjoy their existence here ; and, if so, ever;' 
particular part of their systems will be found condu- 
cive in its intention to this end. The first law, then, 
obeyed, te render an organised being per- 



fect in its kind, is, that the germ from which it springs 
shall be complete in all its parts, and sonnd in its whole 
constitution ; the second is, that the moment it is 
ushered inte life, and as loi^ as it continues te live, it 
shall be supplied with food, Dght air. and every physical 
aliment necessaiv for its support : and Ihe third law is, 
that it shall duly exercise its functions. When all 
these taws are obeyed, the being should enjoy plessur 
from its organised fi^me, if its Greater is benevolent 
and its constitution should be so adapted to its circun 
stances, as te admit of obedience te them, if its Cret 
tor is wise and powerful. Is there, then, no such phi 
nomenon on earth, as a human being existing in full 
possession of organic vkour, from birth till advanced 
age when the orgauised system is fairly worn out t 
Numberless examples of this kind have occurred, and 
they show no demonstration, that the coiporeal frame 
constituted, as te admit the possihlity of 

:-i...i.i. — J --— lur, during the whole 

f Captain Cook it is 
peculiarly worthy of 



their towns, where old and young, men and women, 
crowded about our voyagers, they never observed ,i 
single person who appcMed to have any bodily com- 
plaint ; nor among the numbers that were seen nalied, 
was once pci'ceived the slightest eruption upon the skin, 
or least mark which indicated that such an eruption 
had formerly existed. Another proof of the health of 
these people is the facility vrith which the wounds they 
at any time receive are healed. In the man who liad 
been shot with the musket ball through the fleshy pan 
of Ills arm, the wound seemed te be so weU digested, 
and in so fait a way of being perfectly healed, that if 
Mr Cook had not known that no application had been 
made te it, he declared that he should cerlaiidy have 
inqnired, with a very mtereeted curiosity, after the vul- 
nerary herbs and surgical art of the country. An ad- 
ditional evidence of human nature's being untainted 
with disease in New Zealand, is the great number o! 
old men with whom it abounds. Many of them, 'by the 
loss of their hair and teeth, appeared to be very aucient, 
aud yet none of them were decrepit. Allhough they 
were not equal to the young in muscular strengui, they 
did not come in the least &hind them with regard to 
cheerfulness and vivacity. Water, as far as our navi- 
gators could discover, is the universal and only liquor 
oftheNewZealandors. It is greatly to be widied that 
their happiness in this respect \nay never be destroyed 
by such a connexion virlth the Eurooean nations, bs 
shall introduce that fondnesafer spii 
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hath been so fatal lo the Indians of North America.'— 

Kipids' Life of Captain Cook. Dublin, 1788, p. 100. 

Now, as a natural law never admits of an exception ; 

for exampla, as no man ever sees without eyes, or di- 

EBBts wiUiont a stomach, we are e> titled to say, that the 
Est condition in which on organized being has ever 
been found, is fairly within the capabilities of the race, 
A hnman being, vigorous and healthy from the cradle 
to the grave, could no more esist, unless the natural 
constitution of Ms organs ponnitt^d it, of design, than 
vision could Biist without eyes. Health and vigour 
cannot result from infringement of the organic laws ; 
for then pain and disease nould be the objects of these 
laws, and bcneiicence, wisdom, and power, could never 
be ascribed to the Creator, who had establiahed them. 
Let us hold, then, that the oi^anised system of nnan, in 
itself— admits of Hie possibility of health, vigour, and 
organic enjoyment, during the full period of life ; and 
proceed to inquire into the causes why these advan- 
.tages are not universal. 

One organic law, is, that the germ of tho infent being 
mnst be complete in all its parts, and perfectly sound 
in its condition, as an indispensable requisite to its vig' 
orous development, and full enjoyment of oiistence. 
If the corii that is sown is weak, wasted, and damaged, 
the plants that spri^ from it will be feeble, and liable 
to speedy decay. 'luo same law holds in the aiumal 
kingdom ; and I would ask, has it hitherto been observ- 
ed by man 1 It is notorious that it has not. Indeed, 
its existence lias been cither altogether unknown, or 
in a very high d^ee disregarded by human beings. 
The feeble, the sickly, the eihausted vrith age, and me 
incompletely developed, throu^ ezlreme youth, marry, 
and, without the least compunction regarding the Or- 
ganization which they shall transmit to their offspring, 
send into the world miserable beings, the very rudi- 
ments of whoso existence are tainted with disease. If 
we trace such conduct to its source, we shall find it to 
originate either in animal propensity, intellectual igno- 
rance, or more frequently in both. The inspiring mo- 
tives are generally merely sensual appetite, avarice, or 
ambition, operating m the absence of all just concep- 
tions of the impending evils. The punishment of this 
offence is debility and pain, transmitted to the children, 
and reflected back in anxiety and sorrow on the pa- 
rents. StSI the great point to be kept in view, is, that 
these miseries are not legitimate consequences of oi- 
senaitcc of the organic laws, but the direct chastise- 
ment of thoii ii^Tigematt. These laws are unbend- 
ing, and admit of no exception ; they must be fulHUed, 
or the penalties of disobedience win follow. On this 
subject profound ignorance reigns m society. From 
such observations as I have been able to make, I am 
convinced that the union of certain temperaments and 
combinations of mental organs in (he parents, are 
highly conducive to health, talent, and morality in the 
offspring, and vice vtraa, arid that these conditions may 
be discovered and t9.nght with far greater certainty, 
facihty, and advantage, than is generSly imagined. It 
will be time enough to conclude that men are naturallj" 
incapable of obedience to the organic laws, after their 
intellects have been instructed, their moral sentiments 
trained to the observance of the Creator's natural insti- 
tutions, as at once their duty, their interest, and a 
graiid source of then' haiipiness ; and they have conti- 
nued to rebel. 

A secojid organic liw regards nutriment, which must 
be supplied of a suitable kind, and in due quantity. 
This law requires also free air, Ught, oleanliness, and 
atlentioQ to every physical arrangement by which the 
functions of the body may be favored or impaired. 
Have mankind, then, obeyed " ...... .■ .- 
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of the human constitution is anatomy and physiology. 
Before we can be acquainted with its relations to Oi- 
feraal objects, we must learn the existence and quali- 
ties of these objects, (unfolded by chemistry, natural 
history, and natural pfdlosopby), and compare them 
with the constitution of the body. When we have 
fulfilled these conditions, we shall be better able 
to discover the laws which the Creator has insti- 
tuted in regard to our organic system. It will be said, 
however, that such studies are impracticable to the 
great bulk of mankind, and. besides, do not appear 
much to benefit those who pursue them. They are 
impracticable only while mankind prefer foimding their 
public and private institutions on the basis of the pro- 
pensities, instead of that of tile sentiments. I have 
mentioned, that eiercise of the nervous and muscular 
m'stems is required o! aU the race by the Creator's fial, 
that if all, who are capable, would obey this law, a mo- 
derate estent of exertion, agreeable and salubrious in 
itself, would suffice to supply our wants, and to sur- 
round us with every beneficial lusu^ ; and that a 
large portion of unemployed time would remain. The 
Creator has bestowed on us Knowing Faculties, fitted 
to explore the facts of these sciences. Reflecting Fa- 
culties to trace tiieir relations, and Moral Sentiments 
calculated lo feel interest in such investigations, and 
lo lead us to reverence and obey the laws wliioh they 
unfold i and, finally he has made this occupation, when 
entered upon with a view of tracing His power and 
wisdom in the subjects of ova studies, and of obeying 
His institutions, the most delightful and mvigoratlng 
of all vocations. In place, then, of such a course of 
education being impracticable, every arrangement of 
the Creator appears lo be prepared in direct anticipa- 
tion of its actual accomplishment. 

The second objection, that those who study these 
sciences are not more healthy and happy, as organized 
beings, than those who neglect them, admits also of an 
easy answer. Parts of these sciences are taught to a 
few individuals, whose, main design tn studying them 
is to apply them as means of acquiring wealth and 
fame ; but they have nowhere been taught as connected 
parts of a great system of natural arrangements, finnght 
with the highest mflnences on human enjoyment ; and 
in no instance have the intellect and sentiments been 
systematically directed to the natural laws, as the grand 
fountains of happiness and misery to the race, and train- 
ed to observe and obey them as the Creator's institu- 

A third organic law, is, that all our functions shall 
be duly eiercised ; and is this law observed by man- 
kind ! Many persons are able, from experience, to at- 
test the severity of the punishment that follovi's fi^m 
neglecting to exercise the nervous and muscular ^rs- 
tems, in Uie lassitude, Indigestion, irritability, debihty, 
and genera! imeasmees that attend a sedentary and in- 
active life. Bnt the penalties thai attach to neglect of 
eierciaing the brain are much less known, and there- 
fore I shall notice them more at lei^th. How often 
have we heard the question asked, Wliat is the use of 
education ! The answer might bo illustrated by ex- 
plaining to the inquirer the nature and objects of Iho 
various organs of the body, such as the iimbs, lungs, 
eyes, and then asking him if he could perceive any ad- 
vantage to a being so constituted, in obtaining access 
to eardi, air, and light. He would, at once, declare, 
that they were obviously of tho very highest utiUty to 
him, for they were the only conceivable objects, by 
means of which these o^ans could obtain scope for ac- 
tion, which action we suppose him to know to be plea- 
sure. To those, then, who know the constiiudon of 
the intellectual and moral powers of man, I need only 
say, that the objects introduced lo the mind by educa- 
tion, bear the same relation to them that the phys.'cal 
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'i^il. The meaning which is commonly atlached to the 
Old Vie in such cases, is how much money, inffuetue, 
ra cmisideraliott, will education bring ; these being the 
imly objects of strong desire with which nncultivated 
minds are acquainted ; and they do not perceive in 
what way education can greatly gratify such propensi- 
iies. But the moment th« miiid is opened to the per- 
ception of its constitution and to the natural laws, the 



But there is an additional benefit arising from heal- 
thy activity of brain, wliich is little known. The brain 
ig the fountain of nervous energy to the whole body, 
and diferent inodtficatiane of Slat energy appear to 
take place, according to the mode in whSi the &ch1- 
cies iuid organs are affected. For example, when mis' 
forCtine and disgrace impend over us, the organs of 
Cautbusness, Self-esteem, Love of Approbation, &c. 
are painfully excited \ and then they transmit an un- 
paged or a positively noiious nervous influence to the 
heart, stomach, intestines, and thence to the rest of the 
body ; the pulse becomes feeble and irregular, digestion 
is deranged, and the whole corporeal frame wastes. 
When, on the othej: hand, the cerebral organs are agree- 
ably affected, a benign and vivifying nervous influence 
pervades the frame, and all the functions of the body 
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Now, it is a law, that the quantum of nc 
increases with the number of ccrebfal organs roused to 
activity. In the retreat of the French from Moscow, 
for example, when no enemy was near, the soldiers be- 
came depressed in courage, and enfeebled in body, they 
nearly sunk to the earth through eihauslion and cold ; 
but no sooner did the fire of the Russian guns soimd 
in (heir ears, or the gleam of theirbayonets flash m then 
eyes, than new life seemed to pervade them. They 
vrielded powerfully the aims, which a few moments be- 
fore, they could scarcely carry or trail on the ground. 
No sooner, however, was the enemy repulsed, than their 
feebleness returned. The theory of this is, that *he 
approach of the combat called into activity a variety of 
additional faculties ; these sent new energy through 
every nerve, and while their vivacity was maintained 
by the eitemal stunulua, they rendered the soldiers 
strong beyond their merely physical condition. Many 
persons have probably esperienced the operation of the 
same principle. When sitting feeble and hstless by 
the fire, we have heard of an accident having occurred 
to some beloved friend, who required our instantaneous 
aid, or an unexpected visiter has arrived, in whom our 
affections were bound up, m an instant our lassitude 
was gone, and we moved vidth an alertness and anima- 
tion that seemed surprising to ourselves. The cause 
was the same ; these events roused Adhesiveness, Be- 
nevolence, Love of Approbation, Intellect, and a variety 
of faculties, which were previously dormant, and their 
influence iuvigorated the lunhs. Dr Sparmann, in his 
Voyage to the Cape, mentions, that ' there was now 
again a great scarcity of meat in the wagon ; for which 
reason my Hottentots began to grumble, and reminded 
me that we ought not to waste so much of our time in 
looking' after insects and plants, but give a better look 
out after the game. At the same time, they pointed to 
a neighboaring dale ovemm with wood, at the upper 
edge of which, at the distance of about a mile and a 
quarter from the spot where we then were, they had seen 
several bufEiloes. Accordingly, we went thither ; but 
though our fatigue was lessened by oar Hottentots 
rying our gans for us up a hill, yet we were quite oat 
of breath, and overcome by the sun, before wo got np 
to it. Vet, what even now appears to me a matter of 
wonder is, (An! as soon its v?e got a glimpse of Iks game, 
all thu languor left us in an instant. In fact, we each 
of us strove to fire before the other, so that we seemed 



entirely fo have lost sight of all prudence and caution,' 
'In the mean tune, our temenly, which chiefly pru- 
coeded from hurry and ignorance, was considered by 
the Hottentots as a proof of spirit and intrepidity hard- 
ly to be equalled. 

It is part of the same law that the more agrccatle 
the mental stimuius, the more benign is the nervous 
influence transmitted to the body. 

Ifwcuna^nea man or woman, who has received 
ftom nature a large and tolerably active brain, but who 
has not enjoyed the advantages of a scientific or exten- 
sive education, so as to feel an mterest in moral and 
mtellectnal pmsuits for dieir own sake, and who, from 
possessing wealth sufficient to remove the necessity for 
Ubor, IS engaged m no piofession, we shall find a per- 
fect victim to mfriiwement of the natural laws. The 
mdividual ignorant of these laws, will, m all probability, 
neglect nervous and muscular exercises, and suffer the 
miseries arismg from impeded circulation and impaired 
digestion ; in entire want of every object on which the 
eneigy of his brain might be expended, its stimulating 
influenceon the body will be withheld, and the effects of 
muscular mactivity tenfold aggravated; all the functions 
will, in consequence, become enfeebled ; lassitude, un- 
easiness, anxiety, and athousand evils, will arise, and 
hfe, m short, will become a mere endurance of punish- 
ment for infiingement of institutions, calculated, in them- 
selves to promote happiness and afford dehght, when 
knovra and obeyed. This fate frequently overtakes 
uneducated females, whose early days have been occu- 
pied with business, or the cares of a family, but which 
occupations have ce;i Fed before old age had duninished 
corporeal vigour ; it overtakes men Sso, who, unedu- 
cated, retire from ective busmess in the prune of life, 
'" instances, these evils accumulate to 
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_, of remark, that the more elevated the 
objects of our study, the higher in the scale are the 
mental organs which are exercised, and the higher die 
organs the more pure and intense is the pleasure ; and 
hence, a vivacious and regularly supported excitement 
of the moral sentiments and intellect, is, by the m-ganic 
law, highly favourable to health and corporeal vigour. 
In the fact of a living animal being able to retain hfe 
in an oven that will hake dead flesh, we see an illustra- 
tion of the organic law rising above the purely physical : 
and, in the circumstance of the moral and mtellectual 
organs transmittitu; the most favorable nervous influence 
to the whole bodily mstem, we have an example of tho 
moral and mtelloctual law rising higher than the mero 
organic. 

No person after having his intellect and sentiments 
unhued with a perception of, and belief in, the natural 
laws, as now o.iplajned, can possibly desire idleness, as 
a source of pleasure ; nor can he possibly regard mus- 
cular exertion and mental activity, Vhen not carried to 
excess, as any thing else than enjoyments kindly vouch- 
safed to him by the benevolence of tho Creator. The 
notion that moderate labom- and mental exertion are 
evib, can originate oo!y from ignorance, or from view- 
ing the effects of over-enhanstion as tho result of tho 
natural law, and not as the punishment for infrmgemcnt 

If, then, we sedulously inquire, m each particular in- 
stance, into the cause of the sickness, pam, premature 
death, and general derangement of the corporeal frame 
of man, which we see around us, and endeavour to dis- 
cover whether it has originated in obedience to the 
physical and organic laws, or spmns from an infriniie- 
ment of them, we shall be able to form some estimate 
how fei bodily suffering is jnstly attributable to imper- 
fections of nature, mf how far to our own iguoriico 
and neglect of divine institutions. 

The foregoing prineipleabBiM of mi»h practical im- 
portance, may, vfittl,lI«m%i(.W(.4^P6fed by a fcv 
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cases of actual occurrence. Two or three 
ago. Tarioua cities in Europe were depopukted by the 
phgue, and, in particular, London was visited by an 
awful mortahty from this cause, in the reign of Charles 
the Second. The people of that age attributed this 
scourge to the Inscrulable decrees of ProTidence, and 
some to the magnitude of the nation's moral Iniquities, 
According to the views now presented, it must have 
arisen from infringement of the organic laws, and heen 
intended to enforce stricter obedience to them in future. 
According to this view, there was nothing inscrutable 
in its causes or objects, which, when clearly analysed, 
appear to have had no direct reference to the moral 
condition of the people ; I say direct reference to the 
moral condition of the people, because Itwould be easy 
to show, that the phyeical, organic, and all the other 
natural laws, are connected indirectly, and constituted 
in harmony, with the moral law : and that infringement 
of the one often leads to disobedience to another, and 
brings a double punishment on the offender. But, in 
the mean time, I observe that the lacts recorded in his- 
tory exactly correspond with the theory now propound- 
ed. The streets of London were eicessively narrow, 
the habits of the people dirty, andnoadeouate provision 
was made for removing the ath nnavoidably produced 
by a dense population. The great fire in that city, 
which happened soon after the pestilence, afforded an 
opportunity of remedying in some degree, the narrow- 
ness of the streets ; and habits of increasing cleanli- 
ness abated the filth ; these changes brought the people 
mto a closer obedience to the organic laws, and no 
plsgae has since returned. Agam, till very lately, 
thousands of children died yearly of the small-pos, 
but, in our day, vaccine inoculation saves ninety-nine 
out of a hundred, vvbo, under the old ^tem, wpuld 
have died. The theory of its operation is not known, 
but we may rest assured, that it places the ^tem more 
in ac^cordance vvith the orgamc laws, than m the cases 
where death ensued. A gentleman, who died about 
ten years ago at an advanced period of life, to!d me, 
that, sii mUes west from Edinburgh, the country was 
so unhealthy in his youth, that every spring the farm- 
era and then- servants were seized with fever and ague, 
and required regularly to undergo bleeding, and a course 
of medicine, to prevent attacks, or restore them trom 
their effects. At the time, 'hese visitations were be- 
lieved to be sent by Providence, and to be inherent in 
the constitution of things ; after, however, said my in- 
formant, an improved system of agriculture and drain- 
ing was established, and vast pools of stagnant water 
formerly lefl between the ridges of the field were re- 
moved, dunghills carried to a distance from the houses, 
and the houses themselves made more spacious and 
commodious, eveiy symptom of ague and maish-fever 
disappeared from the district, and it became highly sa- 
lubrious. In other words, as soon as the gross m- 
fringement of the organic laws was abated by a more 
active exertion of the muscular and intellectual powers 
of man, the punishment ceased. In like manner, how 
many calamities occurred in coal-pits, in conseqneifce 
of infriugement of a physical law, viz. by introducing 
lighted candles and lamps into places filled with hydro- 
gen gas, that had emanated from seams of coal, and 
which exploded, scorched, and suffocated the men and 
animals within its reach, until Sir Humphrey Davy dis- 
covered that the Creator had established such a relation 
betwixt flame, wire-gaviie, and hydrogen g^, that by 
surrounding the flame with gauze, its power of explod- 
ing hydrogen was coDUtcracted. By the simple appll- 
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around the flame, it is prevented from igniting gas be- 
yond it, and colliers are now able to carry, wlui safety, 
lighted lamps into places highly impregnated with in- 
flammable air. I have been informed, that the acci- 
dents from eiplosion. which still occasionallv occur in 



coal mines, arise from neglecting to keep the lamps in 
perfect condition. 

It is needless to multiply examples in support of tho 
proposition, that the organised system of man, in itself, 
admits of a healthy existence from infancy to old age, 
provided its germ has been healthy, and its subsequent 
condition has been uniformly in harmony with the phy- 
sical and organic laws ; but it has been objected, that 
although the human Acuities may perhaps be adequate 
to discover these laws, and to record Uiem in books. 



yet they are totally incapable of retainmg them ii 
memory, and of formaily applying them in every act oi 
If, it is said, we could not move a step without 



calculating and adjusting the body to the law of gravi- 
tation, and could never eat a meal without a fonml re- 
hearsal of the organic laws, life would become oppress- 
ed by the pedantry of knowledge, and rendered miser- 
able by petty observances and trivial details. The an- 
swer to this is, that all our faculties are adapted by the 
Creator to the external world, and act mstinclivdy 
when their objects are placed in the proper light before 
them. For example, in walking on a foot-path in the 
country during day, we are not conscious, in adjusting 
our steps to the inequalities of Bie surface, of being 
overburdened by mental calculation. In fact, we per- 
form this adjustment with so little trouble, that we are 
not aivare of having made any parliadar mental or 
muscular effort. But, on returning at night, when we 
cannot soe, we stumble, and discover, for the first time, 
how important a duty our faculties had been performing 
during day, without our having adverted to their labours. 
Now, the simple medium of light is snfiicient to bring 
clearly before our eyes the ineqnahties of ground ; but 
to mdie the mind equally fanuliar with tlie nature oi 
the countless objects, and their relations, which abound 
in externa! nature, an intellectual tight is necessary, 
which can be struck out only by eiercismg and apply- 
ing the knowing and reflecting feculties ; but the mo- 
ment that light IS obtained, and the qualities and rela- 
tionships in question are perceived by its means, the 
faculties, so long as the light lasts, vmI act mslinetivdy 
in adapting our conduct to the nature of the objects, 
just as in accommodating our movements to the unequal 
surface of the ground. It is no more necessary for us 
to go through a course of physical, botanical, and chem- 
ical reasoning, before we are able to abstain from eating 
hemlock, after its properties are known, than it is to go 
through ^course of mathematical demonstration, before 
Hfling the one foot higher than the other, in ascending 

rala and religion, are not taught as parts of one connect- 
ed system ; nor are the relations between them and 
the constitution of man pointed out to the world. In 
consequence, theoretical knowledge and practice are 
often widely separated. Some of the advantages of tho 
scientific ^ucation now recommended would be the 
following : 

In the 1st place, the physical and organic laws, when 
truly discovered, appear to the mind as institutions of 
the Creator, wise and salutary m themselves, unbend- 
ing in their operation, and universal in tiieir application. 
They interest our intellectual ;bculties, and strongly 
impress our sentiments. The necessity of obeying 
them, comes upon us with all the authority of a man- 
date of God. While we confine ourselves to a mere 
recommendation to beware of damp, to observe temper- 
ance, or to talie exercise, without explaining the yrinci- 
jife, the injunction carries only the weight due to the 
authority of ihs indieidiial who gives it, and is addres- 
sed to only two or three faculties, Veneration and 
Cautiousness, for mstance, or Self-love in bun who re- 
ceives it But if we are made acquainted with the ele- 
ments of the physical world, and with those of our or- 
ganised system, — with the uses of the different parts of 
the latter, and the conditions necessary to their healthy 
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action, — with the causes of theii derail gement, and Ihc 
nains consequent thereon ; and if the obligation to at- 
tend to these conditions be enforced on oar moral sen- 
timents and intellect ; then the motives to observe the 
physical and organic laws, as well as tke pawer of domg 
so, iwill be procfigionsly increaaed. Before we can dance 
well, we must not only know the motiotis, but our mus- 
cles must be trained (o execute Ihem. In like manner, 
to anable us to act on precepts, we must not only com- 
prehend their meaning but our intellects and aentnnents 
must be disciplined into actual perfoimajice. Now, the 
very act of acquiring connected scientific information 
concerning the natnni! world, its qualities, and their re- 
lations, is to the intellect and aenUments what practical 
dancing is to the mnsclea, it invigorates theia ; and, 
as obedience to the natural laws must spring from them, 
eietcise renders it more easy aud delightfuT. 

2. It is only by being taught the pntirip?e on which 
consequences depend, that we see the invariabUneas of 
the results of the physical and organic laws ; acquire 
confidence in. and respect for the laws themselves ; 
and iaitly endeavour to accommodate our conduct tj> 
their operatioUr Dr Johnson defines ^ principle^ to be 
' fiindamenlal truth ; original postulate | fiisJ position 
from which others are deduced ;' and in these senses I 
use the word. The human faculties are mstinctivelj 
active, and desire gratification | but Intellect itself must 
have fixed data, on which to reason, otherwise it is it- 
self a mere impulse. The man in whoiii Conatmclive- 
nese ajid Weight arc powerfiil, will naturally betake 
himself to constructing machinery ; but, if he be igno- 
rant of the principles of mechanical science, he willnot 
direct his (^orts to as important ends, and attain them 
as successlully, as if his intellect were stored with 
these. Principles are deduced from the iaios of nature. 
A roan may make music by the instinctive impulses of 
Time and Tune ; but there are immutable laws of har- 
monyi ; and, if ignorant of these, he will not perform so 
invariably, correctly, and in good taste, as if he knew 
them. In every art and science, there ate principles 
referable solely to the constitution of nature, but these 
admit of countless applications. A musician may pro- 
duce gay, grave, solemn, or ludicrous tunes, all good of 
their kind, by foliowmg the lams of harmony ; but he 
will never produce one good piece by violating them. 
While the mhabilants west of Edinburgh allowed the 
Blagnant pools to deface theh fields, some seasons 
would be more healthy than others ; and, while the 
cause of the disease was unsuspected, this would con- 
nrm them in the notion that health and sickness were 
dispensed by an overruling Providence, on inscrutable 
principles, which theyrauld not comprehend ; but the 
moment the cause was known, it would be found that 
the most healthy seasons were those that were cold 
and dry, and the most sickly those that were warm and 
moist ; and they would then perceive, that the superior 
salubrity of one year, and unwholesomeuess of another, 
were clearly referable to one principle, and would be 
both more strongly prompted, and rendered morally 
and intellectually more capable of applying the remedy. 
If some intelligent friend had merely told them to dram 
their fields, and remove their dung-hills, they would 
not probably have done it ; but whenever their intel- 
lects were enlightened, aud their sentiments roused, to 
appreciate the advantages of adopting, and disadvantages 
jf neglecting, tlie unprovement, it became easy. 

The truth of these vievra may be still farther illus- 
trated by examples. A young gentleman of Glasgow, 
whom I knew, went out, as a merchant to North Ame- 
rica. Business required him to sail from New York 
to St Domingo, TTie weather vuas hot, and he, beiiffl 
leiy sick, found the confinement below deck, in bed, 
as ha said, intolerable ; that is. this confinement was, 
for the moment, more painful than the course which he 
adopted, of laying himself down at full length on the 
deck, in the open aur. Ho was warned by his fellow 



passengers, and the ofiicers of the ship, that he would 
inevitably induce fever by this proceedmg : but he wras 
utterly ignorant of the physical and organic laws ; hi* 
intellect had been trained to regMd only wealth and 
present pleasure as objects of real importance ; t could 
perceive no necessary connesion between exposure to 
the mild and grateful sea breeze of a warm climate and 
fever, and he obstinately refused la quit his position. 
The consequence was, that he vras -rapidly taken ill, and 
lived just one day after arriving at St Domingo. Enow- 
ledge of chemisOy and physimogy would have enabled 
him, m an instant, to understand that the sea air, in 
warm climates, holds a prodigious quantity of water in 
solntion, and that damp and heat, operating together on 
the human organs, tend to derange their healthy action, 
and ultimately to destroy them entncly : and if his sen- 
timents had been deeply imbued with a feeling of the 
indispensable duty of yielding obedience to the institu- 
tions of the Creator, he would have actually enjoyed, 
not only a greater desire, but a grealer power of sup- 
porting the temporary mconvenience of the heated 
cabin, and might, by possibility, have eEc^>ed death. 

Captain Mniray, R. N. mentioned to Ih A. Combe, 
that, in his opuiion. most of the bad efiects of the cli- 
mate of the west Indies might be avoided by care and 
attention to clothing ; and so satisfied was he on this 
point, that he had petitioned to be sent there in prefer- 
ence to the North American station, and had no reason 
to regret the change. The measures which he adopted, 
and then- eflfects, are detailed in the following interest- 
ing and instructive letter : 

'Assyiil, April 23, 1827 
'Mv Dear Sir, 

' I should have written to you before this, had I not 
been aniious to refer to some memorandums, which I 
could not do before my return home from Coul. I at- 
tribute the great good health enjoyed by the crew of 
his Majesty's ship Valorous, when on the West India 
station, during the period I had the honour of com- 
manding her, to the following causes. 1st, To the 
keeping the ship perfectly dry and clean ; 2dly, To 
habituating the men to the wearing of flannel neit the 
sMn ; 3dly, To the precaution I adopted, of giving 
each man a proportion of his allowance of cocoa before 
he left the ship in the momitig, either for the purpose 
of watering, or any other duly he might be sent upon -. 
and, 4lhlv, To the cheerfulness of the crew. 

' The valorous sailed from Plymouth on the 34th 
December, 1823. having just returned from the coast of 
Labrador and Newfoundland, where she had been 
stationed two years, the crew, including ofiicers, 
amounting to 150 men. I had ordered the purser to 
draw two pau:s of flannel drawers, and two shirts eitra 
for each man, as soon aa I knew that our destination 
was the West Indies ; and, on our sailing, I issued two 
of each to evety man and boy in the ship, makuig the 
officers of each division responsible for the men of their 
respective divisions wearing these fianucls during the 
day and night ; and, at the regular morning nine 
o'clock musters, I inspected the crew personals' ; for 
you can hardly conceive the difficulty I have had in 
fareing some of the men to use flannel at first ; al- 
though I never yet knew one who did not. from choice, 
adhere to it, when once fairly adopted. The only pre- 
caution after this, was to see that, in bad weather, the 
watch, when relieved, did not turn in in their wet 
clothes, which the young hands were apt to do, if not 
looked after ; and their flannels were shifted eveij' 
Sunday. 

' Whenever fresh beef and vegetables could be pro- 
cured at the contract price, they were always issued in 
preference to salt provision. Lime juice was issued 
whenever the men had been fourteen days on ship's 
provisions ; and the crew took their meals on the main 
deck, except in very bad weathjr. 

'The quarter and main ^i^^w^(eiJimibbed with 
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sand and water, and wet holy stones, every morning al 
daylight. The lower deck, cook-pit, and store-rooms 
were Bcrabbed every day aAer breakfast, with dry holy 
sUtnes and hot sand, ontll quite v)kite, the sand being 
carefully swept up, and throwti oretboard. The pump- 
well was also swabbed ont dry, and then scrabbed wiUi 
holy stones and hot sand ; and here, as we!l as in every 
part of the ship which was liable to damp, Brodieeiovaa 
were constantly used, until every appearance of hu- 
midity vanished. The lower deck and cock-pit were 
washed ones every week in dry weather ; but Brodie- 
stovea were constancy kept burning in them, until 
they were quite dry again. 

' The hammocks were piped up, and in the nettings, 
fioai 7 i. M. until dusk, when the men of each watch 
took down their hammocks alternately, by wliich 
means, only one-half of the hammocks being down at 
a lime, the tween decks were not so crowded, and the 
watch relieved was sure of turning into a dry bed On 
going below. The bedding was aired every week, 
once at least. The men were not permitted to go on 
shore in the heat of the sun, or where there was a pro- 
bability of their getting spiriluous tiquers; bat all 
han<k were indulged with a tun on shore, when out of 
reach of such temptation. 

' I vuas employed on the coast of Caraccas, the "West 
India Islands, and Gulf of Mexico ; and, in course of 
service, I visited Trinidad, Mai^rita, Cocha, Cumana, 
Nueva Barcelona, Laguira, Porto Cabello, and Mara- 
caibo, on the coast of Caraccas ; all the West India 
Islands, from Tobago to Cuba, both inclusive ; as also, 
Caragao and Aruba, and several of those places repeat- 
edly ; also to Vara Cruz and Tampico. m tho Gulf of 
Meiico, which yon will admit must have given a trial 
to iJie constitutions of my men, ailer two years amongst 
the ii'.ebergs of the Labrador, without an intervening 
emimier between that icy coast and the coast of Carac- 
cas ; yet I arrived in England on June 24tb, without 
having buried a single man or officer belonging to the 
^ip, or indeed having a single man on the sick list ; 
from wliich I am satisfied that a dry shi^ wdll always be 
a healthy one in any clunate. When in command of 
(he Recrviit, of 18 guns, in the year 1S09, Iwas sent 

to Vera Cruz, where I found the 46, the 

42, the 18, and gun-brig ; we were 

joined by the 36, and the — 18. During 

the period we remained at anchor (from 8 to 10 weeks,) 
the three frigates, lost from 30 to 60 men each, the 

brigs 16 to 18, the most of her crew, with two 

different commanders ; yet the Recruit, although moored 
in the middle of the squadron, and constant inlcrcourse 
held with the other ships, did not lose a man, and had 
none sick. Now, as some of these ships had been as 
long in the West Indies as the Recruit, we cannot at- 
tribute her singularly healthy state to aeascmiiig, nor 
can I to superior cleanliness, because even the breeches 
of tiie carronades, and all the pins, were polished bright 

in both and , which was not the ease 

with the Recruit. Perhaps her healthy state may be 
attributed to cheerfiilness in the men ; to my never al- 
lowing them to go on shore in the morning, on an empty 
stomach ; to the use of dry sand and holy-stone for the 
ship ; to never working Oiem in the sun ; perhaps to 
accident. Were 1 asked my opinion, I would say that 
1 firmly believe that cheerfuhioss contributes more to 
keep a ship's company healthy, than any precaution that 
can he adopted ; and that, with this attainment, com- 
bined with the precautions I have mentioned, I should 
sail for the West Indies, with as httle anxiety as I 
would for any other station. My Valorous fellows were 
as cheerful a set as I ever saw collected together.' 

Suppose that two gentlemen were to ascend one of 
the Scottish mountains, in a hot summer day, and to ar- 
rive at the top, bathed in perspiration, and oibausted 
with fatigue. Itot one of them knew inlimaiely the 
physical and organic taws, and that, all hot and wt ' " 



as he was, he should button up his coat closer about his 
body, wrap a handkerchief about his neck, and continue 
walking, at a quick pace, round the summit, in the fidi 
blaie of the sun. That the other, ignorant of those 
laws, should eagerly nm to the base of a projecting cliff; 
sWetch himself at full length on the turf; under its re- 
freshing shade ; open his vest to the grateful breeze ; 
and, m short, give himself up entirely lo the present 
luiuries of coolness and repose ; — the former, by ward- 
ing off the rapid chdl of the cool mountain air, would 
descend vrith health unimpaired ; while the latter would 
carry with him, to a certainty, the seeds of rheumatism, 
consumption, or fever, from permittmg perspiration lo 
' ' stantaneously checked, wid the surface of the body 
cooled with an injurious rapidity. I have put these 
cases hypothetically, because, although I have seen and 
eq)erienced the benefits of the former method, I have 
)t directly observed the opposite. No season, how- 
rer, passes in the Highlands, in which some tragedy 
of the latter description does not occur ; and, irom th« 
minutest information that I have been able lo ohlam, 
the causes have been such as are here described. 

I shall conclude these eiamplea by a case which ii 
illustrative of the points under consideration, and vvhich 
I have had too good an opportunity of observing in all 
its stages. 

An individual in whom it was my duly as well aa 
pleasure, to be greatly interested, had resolved on car- 
Mr Owen's views into practical effect, and got an 
lishmenl set agoing on his ptmciples, at Orbislon, 
in Lanark^re. Tlie labour and aniiety which he un 
derwenc at the commencement of the undertaking, 
gradn^y impaired an excellent constitution ; and, with 
out perceiving the change, he, by way of settmg an ei- 
nple of industry, took to digging with the spade, and 
jtually worked for fourteen flays at this occupation, 
although previoi^y unaccustomed lo labour. This 
produced hffimqjtysis. Being unable now for bodily 
eiertion, he gave up his whole time to dueling and 
instructing the people, about 350 in number, and for 
two or three weeks ipoire the vrhole day, the effusion 
from his lungs continuing. Nature rapidly sunk under 
this irrationS treatment ; and at last he cams to Edin- 
burgh for medical advice. When the structure and 
uses of his lungs were eiplained to him, and when it 
was pomted out that his treatment of them had been 
M'lally mjudicioos as if he had thrown lime or dust into 
his eyes, after inflammation, he was struck with the 
extent and consequences of his own ignorance, and 
exclaimed, How ^eatly he would have been benefitted 
if one month of tGie five years which lie had been forced 
lo spend in a vain attempt at acquiring a mastery over 
the Latin tongue, had been dedicated to conveying to 
him information concerning the structure of his body, 
and the causes which preserve and impair its fimetjons. 
He had departed loo widely from the organic laws to 
admit of an easy return ; he was seized with inflamma- 
tion of (he lungs, and vuith ^:eat difficulty got through 
that attack ; but it impaired (3s constitution so grievous- 
ly, that he died, after a lingering illness of eleven months. 
He acknowledged, however, even in his severest pain, 
that he suffered under a just law. The lungs, he saw, 
were of the first-rale importance to life, and their proper 
treatment was provided for hy this tremendous punish- 
ment, infficted for neglectJng the conditions requisil* 
to their health. Had he given them rest, and returned 
to obedience to the oi^anic lavf, at the (irat intimation 
of departure from it, the door stood vuide open and ready 
to receive him ; but, in ntter ignorance, he persevered 
for weeks in direct opposition to these conditions, till 
the feai^! result ensu^ 

This last case affords a striking illustration of the m- 
dependence of the different mstitutions of the Creator, 
and of the necessity of obeying alio! them, as the Only 
condition of safety and enjoyment. The mdividual 
here alluded to, was deeply engaged in a mosj bcnevo- 
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'eot and disinterested experiment for promoting the 
welfare of his fellow creatures ; and suForlicial ob- 
getvera would aay that this was just an esample of the 
insctutahle decrees of Frovidence^ which viaited him 
with sickness, and uUimately with death, in the rery 
midat of his most Tirtuoua exertions. But the institu- 
tiona of the Greater ate wiser than the imaginations of 
snch men. The first principle on which eiistence on 
earth, and all its advantagea depend, is obedience to 
the physical and organic laws. The benevolent Owen- 
ite neglected these, in his zeal to obey the moral law ; 
and, if it were possible ia dispense with the one, by 
obeying the other, the whole theatre of man's existence 
would speedily become deranged, and mvolved in ines- 
plicable disorder. 

Having traced bodily sufferings, in the case of indi- 
viduals, to neglect of, or opposition to, the organic 
laws, by their progenitors or by themselves, I next ad- 
Tert to another set of calamities, that may be called so- 
cial miseries, and which obvioualy spring from the same 
causes ; hut of which latter fact complete evidence was 
not possessed until Phrenology waa discovered. And, 
first, in regard to evila of a domestic nature : — One fer- 
tile source of unh^piness arises from persona nniting 
in marriage whose tempera, talents, and dispositiona do 
not harmonize. If it be true that natural talents and 
dispositions are connected by the Creator with particu- 
lar configurations of brain, Uien it is obviously '' 



s that, I 



these should be attended 
vidual endowed with the splendid cerebral development 
of Raphael, under a mere animal impulse, uniting 
Imnself for life wi^ a female, possessing a brain like 
t^at of Maby MACiNNEB,t which by no possibility, 
could sympathise with hia, this proceeding would be as 
direct an obstacle to happiness, as if a man were to sur- 
round himself with ice to remove sensations of cold. 
Until Phrenology was discovered, no natural jndei to 
mental qualities, that coiild be practically relied on, 
was possessed, and each individual was left to hia own 
sagacity m directing his conduct ; but the natural law 
never bended one iota to accommodate itself to that 
state of ignorance. The Creator having bestowed on 
mankind faculties fitted to discover Phrenology, having 
constitnted. them so that their greatest enjoyment 
should consist in activity, framed his institutions m 
Bueh a may as to confer happiness when they were dis-i 
covered, and observed, and to carry puniahinent when 
nnlinown and infiinged, as an arrangement ' 



Kit be the fact, that 
indicated by 



nevolent and wise ftr die r^ 
natural talents and dispositi 

bral development ; and if an individual, after this truth 
leaches his mind, shall jbrm a connexion fitted to occa- 
Hon him sorrow, it is obvious Uiat he must do so from 
one of two causes, either from contempt of the effects 
ofdevelopment of brain, andasecretbelief that hemay 
evade its consequences, which is just contempt of an 
o^anlc law, and disbelief m its consequences ; or. se- 
condly, from the predc ■ ' ■ 



either case, he must abide the consequences ; and al- 
though these may be grievous, they cannot be com- 
Ilained of as unjust. In the play of the Gamester, 
Irs Beverly is represented as a most excellent wife, 
acting habitually under the guidance of the moral senti- 
ments and inteilect ; but she is married to a being who, 
while he adores her, reduces her U> beggary and misery. 
His sister utters an exclamation Ui this effect : — Why 
did juat Heaven unite such an angel to so heartless a 
thing ! The parallel of this case occurs too often in 
reallife ; only it is not 'just Heaven' that makes such 
taatches, but ignorant and thoughtless human beings, 
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who imagine themselves absolved from all obligation to 
study and obey the natural laws of Heaven, aa an- 
nounced in the general arrangement of the universe, 
Piirenology will put it in the power of manldnd to miti- 
gate these evils, when they chooae to adopt its dictates 
as a practical rule of conduct. 

The justice and benevolence of gendering the indi- 
viduals memselves unhappy who neglect this great in- 
stitution of the Creator, become more striking when in 
the next place, we consider the effects, by the organic 
law, of such conduct on the children of these itl-assort- 

Physiologists, in general, are agreed, that a vigorous 
and healthy constitution of body in the parents, com- 
municates existence, m the most perfect state, to the 
offaning,* and many observers of mankind, as well as 
medical authors, have remarked, also the transmission, 
by hereditary descent, of mental talents and disposi- 

Dr King, in speaking of the fatality which attended 
the House of Stewart, says, ' If I were to ascribe theur 
calamities to another cause (than an evil fate,) or en- 
deavour to account for them by any natural means, I 
should think they were chiefiy owing to a certain o^ 
slinacy of temper, which appears to have teen heredi- 
tary and itihereTit m all the Stuarts, except Charles II.' 

It is well known that the caste of tfie Brahmins is 
the highest in point of intelligence as wel^ as rank of 
all the castes in Hindostan ; and it is mentioned by the 
missionaries as an ascertained fact, that ihdr children 
are naturally more acute, intelligent, and docile, than the 
children of the inferior castea, age and other circum- 
stances being equal. 

Dr Gregory, in treating of the temperaments in his 
Cmtspectas Medieina Tkeorelica, says, ' Hujuamodi 
varietatos non corporia modo, vetum et animi quoque, 
plerumque congenitfe, nonnun quam hBredilaria, obser- 
vantur. Hoc modo parentea stene in prolea revi- 
viseunt ; eerie parentjbus hberi similes sunt, non vul- 
tum modo et coiporis formam, sed animi imlolem, et 
virtntes, et vitia. Imperiosa gens Claudia diu Romie 
floruit, impigra, feroi, supcrba ; cadem illachrymahilem 
Tiberium, tristissimum tyrennnm, produxit ; tandem 
in immanein Caligulam, et Claudinm, et Agrippinam, 
ipsumque demum Neronem, post aescentos annos, dc- 
aitura,'t — Cap. i. sect. 16. 

Phrenology reveals the principla on which these 
phenomona take place. Mental talents and disposi- 
tiona are determined by the size and constitution of the 
brain. The brain is a portion of our organised system, 

— J — such is subject to the organic Taw- ' ' 

ts qualities are transmitted by h 
w, however faint or obscure it 

dividual cases, becomes absolutely v _ 

tiona. When we place the collection of Hindoo, Cha- 
rib, Negro, New Holland, North American, and Euro- 
pean skulls, possessed by the Phrenological Society, 
- juitaposition, we perceive a national form and com- 



ters of the respective tribes ; the cerebral develop- 
ment of one tribe is seen to differ as widely from that 
of another, as the European mind does from that of the 
New Hollander. Here, then, each Hindoo, Chinese, 
New Hollander, Negro, and Charib, obviously inherits 
from his parents a certain general type of head ; and so 
does each European, If, then, the general forms and 
proportions are thus so palpably transmitted, can we 
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doubt that the individual yatietiea follow the same rule, 
modified slightly by causes poeuliar to the parents of 
the individuall Tlie differences of national diarmter 
Bie equally conspicuous as Ihose of national JroiBs, and 
il is suipriaing hovf permanency both endure. It is 
observed by an author in the EMnbargh Rcsicw, that 
' the Viceutine distiict ia, as every one knows, and has 
been for ages, an intergial part of tlie Venetian domi- 
nions, prolessing the same religion, and governed by 
the same laws, as the other continental provinces of 
Venice ; ret the English character is not more different 
from the French, than that of the Vicentine from the 
Paduan ; whde the contrast between the Vicentine ai^d 
his other neighbours, the Veronese, is hardly leas re- 
rnarkable.' — No. kxiiv. p. 4.B9. 

If, then, form, size, and constitution of brain, arc 
Iranamitted from parents to children, if thcsp. determine 
natural mental talenlfl and dispositions, which in their 
turn eiercise the greatest influence over the happi- 
ness of individuals through the whole of life, it be- 
comes eitremely important to discover according to 
what laws this transmission takes place. Three prin- 
ciples present themselres to our consideration, at the 
fi^t aspect of the question. Either, in the first place, 
the constitution and qualities of brain, which the pa- 
rents themselves inherit at birth, are transmitted abfo- 
lutcly, so that the children, sex following sei, are exact 
copies, without variation or modification, of th^ one pa- 
rent or the other ; or, secondly, the natural and inherent 
qualities of the father and mother combine, and are 
transmitted in a modified form lo the oflgjring ; or, 
thirdly, Uie qualities of the children are determined 
jointly by the constitution of the stock, and by the fa- 
culties which predominate in power and activity in the 
parents, at the particular time when the organic exist- 
ence of each child commences. 

Experience sho»^ that the first cannot be the law ; 
for, as often mentioned, a real law of nature admits of 
no exceptions, and it is well established, that the minds 
of children are not exact copies, without variation or 
modification, of those of the parents, sex followmg sex. 
Neither can the second be the law, because it is equal- 
ly certain that the minds of children, althoudi some- 
Hmia, are iwt always, in talents and disposition, per- 
fect modifications of those of the fether and mother. 
If this law prevailed, no child would be a copy of the 
father, none a copy of the moliier, nor of any collateral 
relation, but each would be invariably a compound of 
the two parents, and all the children would be exactly 
alike, sex only excepted. Experience shows, that this 
cannot bo the law. What then, does experience say 
to the (iiciiidea, that the mental character of each child 
is determined by the particular qualities of the slock, 
combined with those which predominate in the parents, 
when its existence commenced. 

I have aheady adverted to the influence of the stock, 
and shall now illustrate that of the condition of the pa- 

A strong illustration, In the case of the lower ani- 
mals, appeared in the Edinburgh Review, No. Itxiiv. 
p. 457. 

'Every one conversant with beasts,' says the review- 
er, 'knows, that not only their natural, but that many 
of their acquired qualities, are transmitted by the parents 
to theur offspring. Perhaps the most curious example 
of the latter feet may be found in the pomter. 

' This animal is endowed with the natural instmct of 
winding game, and stealmg upon his prey, which he 
surprises, having first made a short pause, in order to 
launch himself upon it with more security of success. 
This sort of senacolim in his ptocaedings, man eonverle 
into nfiitlstop, and teaches him to be as much pleased 
at seeing the bird or beast drop by the shooter's gun, as 
at taking it himself. The staunchest dog of this kind, 
and of the ' 

"withtiiatof 



the foxhound, or other breed of dog, foe the s^e of un- 
proving his speed. This mixed and factitious race, of 
course, natui^y partakes less of the tjme pointer cha- 
racter ; that is to say, is leas disposed to slop, or ai ^ 
least he makes a shorter stop at game. The facHHoua 
yoiiiter is, however, disciplined, in this coantry, into 
ttaunchness ; and, what u imst singvlar, this qitau- 



le original pointer, 
oiur own, is derived from ^is ra 



who, may be seen earnestly standing at swallows or 
pigeons in a farm-yard. For intuition, though it leads 
the offspring to exercise his parents' faculties, does not 
instruct him how to duect them. The preferenco of his 
master afterwards guides him in his selection, and teach- 
es him what game is better worth pursuit. On die 
other hand, the pointer of pure Spanish race, unless be 
happen to be well broke himself, which in the south of 
Europe seldom happens, produces a race which are alt 
but unteachablc, according to our notions of a pointar'a 
business. They will make a stop at their game, as 
natural instinct prompts them, but seem incapable of 
being drilled into the habits of the animal, which edu- 
cation has formed in this country, and has rendered as 
I have said, in some degree, capable of trausmittmg his 
Bcquiremenls to his descendants. 

' Acquired habits are hereditary in other animals be- 
sides dogs. English sheep, probably from the greater 
richness of our pastures, feed very much together ; 
while Scotch sheep are obliged to extend and scatter 
themselves over mek hills, for the better diecoverv of 
food. Tet the English slieep, on being transferred lo 
Scotland, keep their old haiil of feeSng in a mass, 
though BO little adapted to their new country ; so do 
their descendants ; and the Enghsh sheep is not tho- 
roughly naturaliied into the necessiljes of his place tiU 
the third gengratiim. The same ^ing may be observ- 
ed as to uie nature of his food, that is observed in his 
mode of seeking it. When turnips were introduced 
from England into Scotland, it was only the third gene- 
ration, which heartily adopted this diet, the first lavmg 
been starved into an acquiescence in it.' 

In these instances, long continued impressions on 
the parents appear to have at last efiected change of dis- 
position in the oSsprmg. 

' We have seen,' says an author whom I have al- 
ready quoted, ' how wonderfully the lee works — ac- 
cordiiw to rules discovered by man thousands of years 
after me insect had followed them with perfect accu- 
racy. The same little animal seems to be acquainted 
with principles of which we are still ignorant. We 
can, by crossing, vary the forms of cattle with aa- 
tonishing nicety ; but we have no means of altering 
the nature of an animal, once bom, by means of treat- 
ment and feeding. This power, however, is undeni- 
ably possessed by the bees. When the queen-bee is 
lost, by death or otherwise, they choose a grub from 
among those who are bom iot workers ; liiey make 
three cells into one, and placing the grab rtiere, they 
baild a tube round it ; they afterwards build another 
cell, of a pyramidal form, into which the gmb grows: 
they feed it with peculiar food, Bnd tend it with extreme 
care. ■ It becomes, when transformed ftom the worm 
to the fly, not a worker, but a queen-bee.' — Objects, 
Advantages, and Pleasures of Science, p. 33. ft ii 
difficult to conceive that man will ever possess such i 
power as this last. 

Man, however, as an organiied being, is subject ii 
laws similar to those which govern the organization of 
the lower animals. Dr Pritchard, in hie Researches into 
the Physical History of Mankind, has brought , forv^d 
a variety of interesting facts and opinions on this sub- 
ject of transmission ofhereditary quahties m the human 
race. He says, ' Children resemble, in feature and 
constitution, both parents, but, I think, more generally 
the father. In the breeding of horses and oxen, great 
unportance is attached, by experienced propagators, to 
the male. In sheep, it is commonly observed that 
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black rams begel black lambs. In the human species, 
also, the complexion cliiefly follows that of the father ; 
and I believe it to be a general fact, that the offspring of 
a black father and whitt mother is miich. darker than the 
progeny of a lehts father and a black mother.' — Vol. 
li, p, 551. These facts appear to me to be referable to 
both causes. The stock must have had some infinence, 
hut the mother, in all these oaaes, is not impressed by 
her own colour, because she does not look on herself ; 
while the faiher's compleiion ninat strikingly attract her 
attention, and may, in this way, giTe the darker tinge 
to the offspring.* 

Dr Pritcha^ states the result of his investigations 
to be, First, That the orgaaiiiation of the ofisprinj is 
always modelled according to the type of the migmal 
structure of the parent ; and Secondly, ' That changes, 
produced by eitemal causes in the appearance or con- 
stitution of the individual are temporaiy ; and, ingi 
ral, acquired characters ate transiBnt ; they termii 
with the individual, and have no influence on the pro- 
geny.' — Vol. ii, p. 536. He supports the first of these 
propositions by a variety of facts occurring ' in the por- 
cupme family,' ' in the hereditary nature of com- 
pleiion,' and, ' in the growth of supemuoierary fingers 
or toes, and corresponding deficiencies.' ' Maupertuis 
has mentioned this phenomenon ; he assures us, that 
there were two femihes in Germany, who have been 
distinguished for several generations by six fingers on 
each hand, and ^e same number of toes on each foot,' 
&c. He admits, at the same time, that (he second 
proposition is of more difficult proof, and that an 
opinion contrary to it ' has been maintained by some 
writers, and a variety of singular facts have been re- 
lated in support of it. ' But many of these relations, 
as he justly observes, are obviously fables. 

In regard to the foregoing propositions, I would ob- 
serve, ^at a manifest distinetion exists between trans- 
mission of monstrosities, or mutilations, which consti- 
tute additions to, or abstractions from, the natural linea- 
ments of the body, and transmission of a mere tendency 
in particular organs to a greater or less development 
of their natural functions. This last appears to me to 
be influenced by the slate of the parents, at the time 
when existence is communicated to the offspring. On 
The opinion whii 
3een entertained I , 
is Dr Darwin, that at the 
period when organisation commences in the ovum, that 
is, at or soon alter the time of conception, the structure 
of the fcetus is capable of undergoing modification from 
impressions on the mind or senses of the parent, does 
not appear altogether so improbable. It is contradicted, 
at least, by no fact, in physidogy. It is an opinion of 
very ancient prevalence, and may be traced to so re- 
mote a period, that its rise caimot be attributed to the 
speculations of philosophers, and it is difficult to ac- 
count for the origin of such a persuasion, unless we 
ascribe it to facts which happened to be observed,' 
p. 556. 

A striking and undeniable proof of the effect on the 
character and dispositions of children, product bythe 
form of braui transmitted to them , by hereditary de- 
scent, is to be found in the progeny of marriages be- 
tween Europeans, whose brains possess a favourable 
development of the mora! and intellectual organs, and 
Hindoos, and native Americans, whose brains are infe- 
rior. All authors agree, and report the circumstance 
as singularly striking, that the children of such unions 
are decidedly snperior in mental qualities to the native, 
while they are still inferior to the European parent. 
Oqitam Frahklin says, that the half-bred American In- 
dJaiiB ' are upon the whole a good looking people ; and, 
where the expenments have been made, have shown 
mncheipertnessinleaming, and willingness to be tau^t, 
they have, however, been sadly neglected,' p. 86. Ha 



adds, ' It has been remarked, I do not know with what 
truth, that half breeds show more personal courage 
than the pure breeds.' Captain Basil Hall, and other 
writers on South America, mention that the oHspnzig 
of native American and Spanish parents, constitute 
the most active, vigorous, and powerful porUon of the 
inhabitants of these countries ; and many of them rose 
to high commands during the revolutionary war. So 
much is this the case in ilindostan, that several writers 
have already pointed to the miied race there, as obvi- 
ously destined to become the future sovereigns of In- 
dia. These individuals inherit from the native parent 
a certain adaptation to the climate, and from the Eu- 
ropean parent a higher development of brain, the two 
combined constituting their superiority. 

Another eiample of the same law occurs in Persia. 
In that country, it is said that the custom has esisted 
for ages among the nobles, of purchasing beautiful fe- 
male Circassian captives, and forming alliances with 
them as wives. It is ascertained that the Circassian 
form of brain stands comparatively high in the deveiop- 
ment of the moral and intellecto^ organs.* And it is 
mentioned by some travellers, that tie ra 



marry constantly with each other, and set the organic 
laws altogether at defiance. 

The degeneracy and even idiocy of some of the no- 
ble and royal families of Spain and Portugal, from mar- 
rying nieces, and other near relations, is well known ; 
and defective brains, in all these cases are observed. 

The ftther of Napoleon Bonipakte, says Sir 
WiLTER Scott, ' is stated to have possessed a very 
handsome person, a talent for eloquence, and a vivacity 
of intellect which he transmitted to his son.' ' It was 
in the middle of civil discord, lights, and skirmishes, 
that Chaklbs BoBAPiBTS uKjiiod LiWrrn Ramo- 
LiNi, one of the most beautiful young women of the 
island, and possessed of a great deal of lirmneaa ofcha- 
acter. She partook of the dangers of her husband 
during the years of civd war, and is said to have accom- 
panied him on horseback on some military expeditions 
or perhaps hasty flints, shortly before her being deliv- 
ered of the future Emperor ' — l/ife o/'Napoleon Bff- 

The murder of David Rizzio wao perpetrated bi 
armed nobles, with many circumstances of iiolenct 
and terror, in the presence of Mary, Queen of Scot- 
land, shortly before the birth of her son, aflerwardi 
James the First of England The constitutional In 
bility of diis monarch to emotions of fear, is recorded 
as a cbaractenstii, of his mind , and it has eien been 
mentioned that he started involuntarily at the sight of 

drawn sword. Queen Mary was not deficier 
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s, both tx 



e and after James 



First, were distinguished for this quality ; so that 
ne was a marked exception to the dispositions of his 
family. ' Napoleon and James form striking contrasts ; 
and it may be remarked that the mind of Napoleon's 
mither appears to have risen to the danger to which she 
was ciposed, and braved it; while the circumstances 
in which Queen Maiy was placed, were calculated to 
inspire her with fear alone. 

Farther evidence of the same law may stjil be men- 
tioned. Esquirol, the celebrated French medical 
writer, in adverting to the causes of madness, mentions 
tlat many children whose eiistence dated from periods 
when the horrors of the French Revolution were at 
their height, turned out subsequently to be weak, neiT- 
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iick, had a partial recovery, but relapsed, declined, 
aiiuin two montiisdiBd. Seven months aftfii his death, a 
son was bom, of the fiill age ; and tha orffiin of whose 
existence was referable to the period of the partial re- 
eovera. At that time, and dnring the enbscquent two 
months, the faculties of the mother were in the highest 
state of eieit«ment, in ministermg to hoc husband, lo 
whom she was greatly attached ; and, after his death, 
the same escitemeat continued to operate, for she was 
Aen loaded wi^ the charge of a numerous femily, but 
not d^reesed ; for her eircumstancea were comforta- 
ble. The child is now more than ten years old ; and, 
while his constitution is the most delicate, his develop- 
ment of the mental oj^ane, and the natual activity of 
these, is decidedly the greatest of the family. Another 
illuBlration of the same law is found in the fact, that, 
when two parties marry very young, the eldest of their 
children generally inherits a less favorable development 
of the moral and intellectual organs, than those pro- 
duced in more mature age, — which is in eiact corres- 
pondence with the doctrine, that the animal faculties 
in men, in general, are most vigorous in early life, and 
will then be most readily transmitted to offspring. In- 
deed, it appears difficult to account for die wide varie- 
ties in the form of the brain m children of the 



imunicated, determine the 
tendency of corresponding oimns to develop them- 
selves largely m the children. If this is really the law 
of nature, as there is great reason for believing, then 
parents, in whom combativeness and dastructnieness 
arc in habitual activity, will transmit these organs, in 
a state of high deveiopment and eicitement, to their 
children ; and those in whom the moral and intellectual 
organs exist in supreme vigour, will transmit these in 
greatest perfection. 

This view is in harmony vrith the fact that children 
generally, although not uiuversally, resemble the parents 
in their mental qualities ; because the largest organs 
being naturally the most active, the genera! and habitual 
state of the parents will be strongly marlted by those 
which pedominate in size in their own brains ; and on 
the jirinciple of predominance in activity and enerey 
causing the transmission of similar qualities U> the 
oflspring, the children will, in this way, very generally 
resemble the parents. But they will not always do so ; 
because, even Mary Macinnes, in whom the moral and 
intellectual organs were extremely deficient, might have 
been eiposed to estemal influences which, for the time 
being, might have excited them to unwonted vivacity ; 
and, accordmg to the rule, as now explained, a child, 
dating its existence from that period, might have in- 
herited a higher organization of brain than her own. 
Or, a person with a veiy eicollenl mora! development, 
might, by some particular occiurence, have his animal 
propensities roused to unwonted vigour, and his mora! 
sentiments thrown, for the time, into the shade ; and 
any oaring connected with that condition, would 
prove inferior to himself in the development of the moial 
organs, and greedy surpass him m the size of those of 
the propensities. 

I do not present these views as ascertained phreno- 
logical science, but as inferences strongly supported by 
facts, and consistent with known phenomena. If we 
suppose them to be true, they will greatly strengthen 
the motives for preserving the ftaiiftioi supremacy of 
the moral sentiments and intellocf, when, by doing so, 
improved moral and intellectual capacities may be con- 
ferred on offspring. If it be true that this lower world, 
so far as man is concerned, is framed to harmonize with 
the supremacy of the higher faculties of the mind, what 
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a noble prospect would this law open up of the possi- 
bihty of man ultimately becoming capable of placing 
hunself more fully m accordance with the Divme insU- 
tutions, than he has hitherto been able to accomplish ; 
ajid, in consequence, of reapuig numberless enjoyments 
that appear destined for hhn by his Creator, aiid avoid- 
ing thousands of miseries that now render his hfe a se- 
ries of calamities. The views here expounded also 
harmonize ndth the second princmle of this Essay, 
namely. That, as activity in the faculties is the fountan 
of enjoyment, the whole constitution of nature is de- 
Mgnedly framed to call on them for ceaseless exertion. 
What scope for observation, reflection, the exercise of 
moral sentiments, and regulating of animal impulse, 
does not this picture of nature present ! 

I cordially agree, however, with Dr Pritchard, that 
tliis subject is still involved in very groat obscurity. 
' Weltnownoti'sayshe, 'by what means any of dio 
facia we remark are effected ; and the utmost we can 
hope to attain, is, by tracing the connexion of circum- 
stances, to learn from what combmations of them we 
may expect to witness particular results,'— Vol. ii, p. 
543. But much of the darkness may be traced to the 
past ignorance of mankind concerning the functions of 
the brain. If we consider that it has all along been the 
most important organ of our system; tiiat, from its of- 
fice, mental impressions must almost necessarily havs 
eieraiaed a powerful influence over the development 
of its parts, and that the relative aze of diese deter- 
mines the predommance of particular talents and dis- 
positions ; but, nevertheless, that all past observations 
have been conducted without the inowledge of these 
principles ; it will not appear marvellous Sat merely 
confusion and coiitradicbon have existed in the results 
drawn. At the present moment, accordingly, almost 
all that phrenologists can pretend to accomplidi, is, to 
point out the mighty void ; to ofier an exposition of its 
causes ; and to state such inference.s as their own very 
limited observations have hitherto enabled ^em to de- 



clined to think, that, although every conjecture 
haiarded were true, several centuries of observation will 
prebablv be required to render the prmoiplea conqiletely 
practical. At present we have almost no information 
concemiog (he effects, on the children, of different 
temperanlEnts, of different combmations m the cere- 
bral organs, of differences of age, &c. in the parents 

It is astonishing, however, to what extent mere pei u- 
niaiy interests excite men to investigate and observe 
the Natural Laws, and how small an influence moral 
and rational considerations exert in leading them to do 

take the risk of paying £100, on the death of an indi- 
vidual, they require the following questions to be an- 
swered by credible and intelligent witnesses : 

'1. How long have you known Mr AB^ 

^ 2. Has he had the gout? 

'3. Has he had a spitting of blood, asthma, consump- 
tion, or other pulmonary complaint? 

' 4 Do you consider him at all predisposed to any of 

'5. Has ho been afllictfid with fits, or mental derange- 

' 6. Do you think his constitution perfectly good, in 
the common acceptation of the term 1 

'7. Ate his habits in every respect strictly regular 
and temperate ! 

'8. Isheat present in good health! 

' 9. Is there any thing m his form, habits of Uving, 
or business, which you are of opinion may shorteii ias 



' 10. What eomplair 
light not with safety b^ 



c his family most aubiect 
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A man and woman about to msrry, have in the gene- 
ral case, the health and happineBS of five or more hu- 
man beings depending on theic attention to conaidera- 
tien, egsentiaiiy the aajue as tlie foregoing, and yet 
how muck less acrujnilouB are the; tlian the mere apec- 
alalors in monay. 

There is no mora! difficulty in admittmg and admir- 
ing tha wisdom and benerolence of the institution, by 
which good qualities are transmitted from patents to 
children ; but it is frequently held as nnjust to the lat- 
ter, that thej should inherit parental deficiencies, and 
BO be made to suffer for sins which they did not com- 
mit. In Bolting iMa difficulty, I must again refer to 
the supremacy of tha moral sentiments, as the theory 
of the conatitntioii of the world. The animal propen- 
sities are all selfish, and regard only the immediate and 
apparent interest of the individual ; while the higher 
sentiments delight in that which communicatea the 
greatest quantity of enjoyment to the greatest number. 
How, let us suppose tlie law of hereditary descent to 
be abrogated altogether, that ia le say, that each indi- 
™ual of the race at birth were endowed with fised 
natural qualities, without the sfighlest reference to 
what hia parentB had been, or done ; — Ihis form of con- 
rtitution would obviously cut off every possibility of 
improvement in the race. Every phrenologvist knows, 
that the New Hollanders, Chaiibs, and oliet savagB 
tribaa, are diatmguished by great deficiencies in the 
moral and intellectual organs.* If, however, it be true, 
that considerable development of intellectual organs 
b indispensable to the comprehension of science, and 
the praclice of virtue, it would, on the present suppo- 
Mtion, be imposaible to raise the New Hollanders, as a 
people, one step higher in capacity for mlelligence and 
Tittue than they now ate. We might cultivate each ge- 
neration up to the limit of its powers, but there the mi- 
proyement,andalowoneitwonldbc,vTOuldstop; for the 
new ganemtion, being produced with brains equally defi- 
cient m the moridiuid mtellectual teaions, no principle of 
increasing amelioration would exist. The same re- 
marks are applicable to eveiy tribe of mankmd. If we 
assume modem Europeans as the standard, then, if the 
law of hereditary descent were abrogated, tvery defi- 
ciency that at this moment is attributable to imperfect 
or disproportionate development of bram, would be ir- 
lemediable, uid continue as long as ^o race existed. 
Each generation might be cultivated till the satnmit 
level oT its capaci^es was attamed, but there each suc- 
ceeding generation would remain. When we contrast 
with this prospect the very opposite effects flowing 
from the law of hereditary transmission of qnalitiBs in 
an increasing ratro, the whole advantages are at 
perceived to be on the side of the latter constiti 
According to this rule, the children of the Individuals 
Trim have obeyed the organic, the moral, and die intel- 
lectual laws, would start from the highest level of then: 
parents, not only in acquired ^owledge, but in conse- 
quence of tbat very obedience, they would inherit an 
enlarged development of the moral and intellectual or- 
gans, and thereby enjoy an mcreash^ c^bifity of dis- 
covering and obeying the Creator's inatitutbns. This 
improvement, will, no doubt, have its limits ; but 
may probably extend to that point at which man w 
be capable of placing himself in harmony with, the net 
lal laws. Tbe effiptt necessary ^ mamlain himself 
there, will still provide for the activity of his ^ultit 

Sdiy, We may suppose the law of hereditary descent 
to be limited U) the transmission of good, and abrogated 
aa to the transmission of bad qualities ; and it may be 
thought that this arrangement would be more benevo- 
lent and just. There are objections to this view, how- 
ever, which do not occur at once to the mind. We see 
as matter of fact, that a vicious and debased parent is 
actually defective in the moral and intellectual organs. 

gical Collociii™. ' 



Now, if his children should take up ciactly the same 
developnent as himself, this would be tranamission of 
:leclions, which is the very point objected to ; or, 
were to take up a development fixed by nature, 
lot at all referable to that of the parent ; this would 
render the whole race stationary in their first condition, 
ithout the possibility of improvement in their c^iacl- 
•s, which also wo have seen would be an evil greatly 
to he deprecated. 
8dly. The had development might be suppoiied to 
insmit, by hereditary descent, a good development ; 
but fhis v^ould set at naught the supremacy of justice 
lad benevolence ; it wouM tender the consequences of 
contempt for, and violation of the divine laws, and of 
obedience to them, in this particular, precisely ahke, 
~ ■ " ■ 3e, the cheat, tha ronrderer, and the 
robber, would according to this view, be able to 
look upon the prospects of their prosperity, with the 
" confidence in their welfare and Mppinesa, as the 
and intelligent Chiistian, who had aonght to 
God and to obey his institutions during his whole 
life. Certainly no mdividoal, in. whom the hi^er sen- 
timents prevdl, will for amoment regard this miagined 
change as any miprovoment on the Creator's arrange- 
menta. What a host of motives to moral and religious 
conduct would at occe be withdrawn, were such a 
spectacle of divine government eshibiled to the mind, 
rii proportion as tlie brain is unproved, the aptitude of 
m for discovering and obeying the natural laws will 
increased. For example, it appears tome that thena- 
e American savages, and native New Hollanders, 
cannot, with their present brains, adopt European eivi- 
hiation. The reader will find in the Phrenological 
Collections specimens of their skulls, and, on compa- 
ring them with those of Europeans, he will obserte 
that in the former, the organs of reflecting intellect. 
Ideality, Conaclentiousuesa, and Benevolence, are 
inferior in size to the soma organs in the latter. 



larged, they would desire civilization, and would adopt 
it when offered. If this view be well founded, all means 
used for their cultivation, which are not calculated at 
the same time to unprovo their cerebral organization, 
will be limited in their effects by the narrow edacities 
attending their present development. In youth, all the 
oj^ans of the body are mote susceptible of modifica- 
tion than m advanced age ; andheuce the effects of ed- 
ucation on the young may arise bo\a the greater aus- 
ceptibihty of the bram to impressions at that period than 
later. 

4thly. It may be supposed that human happiness 
would have been more completely secured, by endow- 
ing all individuals at birth with tiat degree of develop- 
ment of the mcsal and intellectual organs, which would 
have best fitted them for discovering and obeying the 
Creator's inEtltutions, and by preventing all aberrations 
from this standard ; just as the lower animals appear 
to have received instincts and capacities, adjusted with 
the most perfect vrisdom to theur conditions. Two re- 
marks occur on this supposition. First ; We ate not 
competent at present to judge correctly how ff.r the 
develoiiment actually bestowed on the human race, 
ia, or is not, wisely adapted to their circumstances ; 
for there may, by posslbihty, be departments in the 
great system of human aoclety, exactly suited to all ex- 
isting forms of brain, not in^erfect through disease, 
if our knowledge were sufficient to discover them. The 
want of a natmal index to the mental dispositions and 
capacities of Individuals, and of a philosophical theory 
of the constitnlion of society, has hitherto precluded 
the possibility of arriving at sound conclusions on this 
question. It appears to me probable, that while there 
may be great room for improvement in the talents and 
dispositions of vast numbei3.nf individuals, tlie imper- 
fections of the f^Re,4^g5%^}l0i@w|^ so great, as 
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we, ill our present state of ignortmee of the splitudes 
of particalar persons for particular situalione, are prone 
to infer. But, ancondly, on the principle that activity in 
the focuities is the fountain of enjoyment, it may be con- 
sidered whether additional motives lo the eiercise of 
the niond and intellectual powers, and conaequenlly, 
greater happiness, are not conferred by leaving men, 
within eertiun limits, to regnlate tlje talents and ten- 
dencies of their descendants, than by endowing each 
individual with the best qualities, independently of the 
conduct of hia parents. 

On the -whole, therefore, thcto seems reason for con- 
cluding, that the actuiJ institution, by which both good 
and bad qualities* are transmitted, is fraught with 
higher advantages to the Tace, than the abrogation of 
the law of Inuiamiasion altogether; or than the sup- 
posed change of it, by which bad men would trans- 
mit good qualities to their children. The actual law, 
nhen viewed trf the moral sentiments and mtellect, 
both in its .principles and conscquencra, appears bene- 
ficial and expedient. When an individuU sufferer, 
therefore, complains of its operation, he regards it 
through the animal faculties alone ; hie self-love is 
annoyed and be carries his thought no farther. He 
never stretches his rnind forward to the consequences 
to mankind at large, if Ibe law which arioyes hini were 
reversed. The animal faculties regard nothing beyond 
thehr own immediate and apparent interest, and they do 
not uvBU discern it correctly ; for no arrangement that 
ia beneficial for the race can be injurious to mditiduals, 
if its operations in regard to them were distinctly trac- 
ed. The abrogation of the rule, therefore, under which 
they complam, would, we may be certain, bring ten 
thousand limes greater evils, evan upon themselves. 

On ibc other hand, an mdividual sufierer under alie- 
teditary pain, in whom the moral and iotollectnal facul- 
ties predominate, who should see the principle and 
conseqiieniies of the institution of hereditaiy descent, 
as now eiplained, would not murmur at them as un- 
just; he would bow with submission, to an mslitu- 
tion, which he perceived to be fraught witii blessings 
to the race, when it was inown and observed, and the 
veiy practice of this reverential scquicscenee would be 
so deli^tful, tfiat it wonM diminish, in a great degree, 
the seventy f fh il B 'd a, h would see the 
door of m y t, din^ wid ly op nd inviting his 
return ; h » Id per that er cy tep which he 

mads in hi, vn p n t w d t obedience to 

the Crealo m ti t Id m e by so much 

the organi p nalty t ansmilted thr ugh his parents' 
transgress d th t 1 po tenty would reap the 

full benefits fhi m re duUf 1 baerv e. 

It ma) b b] d t th 1 w f h reditarytranamis- 
aion of organic qualities, that the children of a blmd and 
lame fatheihavesonnd eyes andhmbs; But, in the Ist 
place, these defects are generally the result of accident 
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physical 



ture ; and, consequently, the original ^ , 
plea remaining entire m the constitution, Uie 
perfections are riot transmitted to the progeny. Sdly, 
\Vhc:te the defects are congenite or oonstitutiomd, il 
frequently happens that thev are transinitled through 
Euccessivo generations. This is exemplified in deaf- 
ness, in blindness, and even in the posaesaion of super- 
numerary fingers or toes. The reason why such pecu- 
liarities are not transmitted to all the progeny, aj^ears 

* In uslog the papular expreeBioiie ■ good qualitiea, and ' bad 

liveneBB and Acqutalilvonera, for eiiimpls, are, when pmperly 
ditpcled, unquestionably g.pod ; liui lliey becnins ;he !Oukos of 

I aliv^Ts moan either dmaaee, or unhvoniljle prapoitioiis amoug 
Iho dirfsrct urgana. 



to he sunpiy that, in general, only one parent ia defec- 
tive. If the father, for instance, be blind or deaf, the mo- 
ther is generally free from that imperfection, and her 
influence naturally extends to, and modifies the result 
in, the progeny. 

If the law of hereditary transmission of mental qua- 
lities be, as now oiplained, dependent on the organs in 
highest escitemenl in the parents, it will account for 
the varieties, along with the general resemblance, that 
occur in children of the same marriage. It will account 
also for the circumstance of genius being somethnes 
transmitted and sometimesnot. Unless iofSparents pos- 
sess the devslopnients and temperament of genius, Che (aw 
would not certainly transmit tiiese qualities lo the chil- 
dren ; and even although both did possess these endow- 
ments, they would be transmitted only on condition of the 
parents obeying the organic laws, one ofwhicb forbids that 
eicessiveexertionof the mental and corporeal functions, 
which eshansts and debihtates the system ; an error 
almost universally committed by persona endowed witt 
high ori^nal talent, under the present condition of igno- 
rance of the natural laws, and' erroneous fashions and 
institutions of society. The supposed law wouM be 
disproved by cases of weak, imbecile, and vicious chil- 

babita hail been in the highest accordance with the or- 
ganic, moral, and intellectual lawa ; but no such cases 
have hitherto coma under my observation. 

Farther; afterbirth, it is quite certain that the organs 
most active in the parents have a decided tendency lo 
cause and increase in the size of correspondine orsans 
m the children, by habitually eKcitmg and e: 

them, which fevore their j ' ' '' 

law, habitual severity, chid 
proceeding frbm over-activ 






Aceordmg u 
ig, and imperious conduct, 
Self-esteem and Destnic 
I these faculties in the chil- 



dren, produce hatred ai 

activity of the same oi^ans, while those of the moral 

sentiments uid intellect are left in a state of apathy. 

Rules, however, are best taught by ejiamples ; and 
I shall, tlicrefcre, proceed to mention some facts that 
have fallen undsr my own notice, or been communi- 
cated to me from authentic sources, illustrative of (he 
practical consequences of infringing the law of heredi- 
tary descent. 

A tnan, aged about fifty, possessed a brain, in which 
the animal, moral andtnowmg mtellectuai organswere 
all strong, but [he reflecting weak. He was pious, but 
destitute of education ; he married an unhealthy young 
woman, deficient inmoral development, bntof consider- 
able foree of character ; and several children wore bom. 
The father and mother were far fiombeuig happy ; and 
whenthe children attained to eighteen or twenty years 
of age, they were adepts in every species of iramoraUty 
and profligacy ; they picked then" father's pockets, stole 
his gooi, and got theoi sold hack to him, by accom- 
pUces, for money, which was spent in bettingand cock 
fighting, drinking, and low debauchery. The father 
was heavily grieved ; but knowing only two resources, 
he beat the Siildren severely as long as he was able, 
and prayed for them ; his own words were, that ' if 
afler thai, it pleased the Lord to make vessels of wrath 
ofthem, the Lord's will must just be done.' I men- 
tion this last olffiervation, not in jest, but in great 
seriousness. It was impossible not to pity the unlian- 

gl father ; yet, who that sees the institutions of the 
reator to be in themselves wise, but m this instance 
to have been directly violated, will not acknowledge 
that the hitter pajigs of the poor old man were the con- 
sequences of his own ignorance ; and that it was an 
erroneous view of the divine administration, which led 
hmi to overlook his own mistakes, and to attribute f 
the Almighty ^e purpose of making vessels of wrath o/ 
his children', as the only esplanatjon which he could 
give of their wicked dispoaitiona. 'Who that sees the 
cause of hia misery mii^hi^tlp^n(^tl^(ri^(w(^-sbould 
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not have been enlightened by philosophy, and diiecled 
to obedience, in the first instance, to the organic inati- 
ttitiojia of the Creator, as one or the prescribed condi- 
tions, without observance of whicll he hadno title to ei- 
pect 1 blessing upon his oflEpring. 

In another instance, a man, in whom the animal or- 
gans, particularly those of Combatiyeness and Destruc- 
livenesa, were Tery large, but with a pretty fair moral 
and bt«llectual development, married, against her in- 
clination, a young woman, fashionable and showily edu- 
cated, but with a very decided deficiency and Conscien- 
tiousneas. They soon became unhapj)y andevenblows 
were said to have passed between them, althouah they 
belonged l« the middle rank of life. The mother, in 
this case, employed the childi-en to deceive and plunder 
the father, and, latterly, spent the produce in drink. 
The sons inherited the deficient morahty of the mother, 
mid the ill temper, of the father. The femily (beside 
became a theatre of war, and, before the sons attained 
majority, the father was glad to get them removed from 
hie house, as the only means by which he could feel 
even his hfe in safety from their violence ; for they 
had by that time relaJiated the blows with which he had 
visited thein in their youngeryears ; and he stated that 
he actually considered his life to be in danger from his 
own offspring. 

In another family, the mother possesses an excellent 
development of the moral and intellectual organs, while, 
in thefa^cr, the animal organs predominate in great 
eicBsB. She has been the unhappy victim of ceaseless 
misfortune, origmating from the misconduct of her 
husband. Some of the children have inherited the fa- 
ther's brain, and some the mother's ; and of the sons 
whose heads resembled the father's, several have died 
ihrou^ mere debauchery and profligacy under thirty 
years of age ; whereas, those who resemble the mother 
are alive and little contammated, even amidst all the 
disadvantages of evil eiample. 

On the other hand, I am not acquainted with a sin- 
gle instance in which the moral and intellectual organs 
predominated in size, in both father and mother, and 



There are well-known eiamples of the children of 
religious and moral fathers eshiijitmg dispositions of a 
very inferior description ; bnf m all of these instances 
that I have been able to observe, there has been a large 
development of the anima! organs in the one parent, 
which viras just, controlled, but not much more, by the 
moral and intellectual powers ; and in (he other parent, 
the moral organs did not appear to be in large propor- 
tion. ITie Dnfortunate child mherited the large ammal 
development of the one, with the defective moral de- 
velopment of the other ; and, in ^lis way, was infe- 
rior to both. The way to satisfy one's self on (his 
point, is to eiamine the heads of the parents. In all 
micb cases, a large base of the brain, which is the re- 
cion of the animal propensities, will very probably be 
found in one or other of them. 

Another oi^anic law of the animal kingdom deserves 
attention ; via. that by which maiTKiges betiviit blood 
lektions lend decidedly to the deterioration of the phy- 
sical and mental quahties of the oflspring. In Spam 
kings marry Iheir nieces, and, in this country, first and 
second cousins marry withont serople ; although every 
philoflophical physiologist will declare that this is in 
direct opposition to the institutions of nature. This 
kw holds also in the vegetable kingdom, 'A provi- 
sion, of a very simple kind, is, in some cases, made 
to prevent the male and female blossoms of the same 
plant from breeding together, this being found lo hurt 
tlw breed of veget^les, jnst ss breeding in and in does 



the breed of animals. It is contrived, that the dust 
shall be shed by the male blossom before the female is 
ready to be affected by it, so that the impregnation 
must be performed by the dust of some other plant, 
and in this way the breed be crossed.'— Oiffcfs ^c, vj 
Scimct, p. "" 



On the same principle, it is found highly advantageous 

not to sow grain of ttic same stock in 

on the same soil. In individual 



in agriculture ni 



instances, if the soil and plants are both possessed of 
great vigour and the highest qualities, the same kind of 
grain may be reaped in succession twice or thrice, with 
tess p'erceptible deterioration than where these elements 
of reproduction are feeble and imperfect ; and the same 
thing appears in the animal kingdom. If the first indi- 
viduals cormected in near relationship, who unite in 
marriage, are uncommoiJy robust, and possess very 
favorably developed brains, their offspring may not be 
so much deteriorated below the common standard of 
the country as to attract particular attention, and the 
law of nature is, in this instance, supposed not to hold ; 
but it does hold, for lo a law of nature there never is 
an eiception. The offspring are uniformly inferior to 
what they jBotild haee been, if the parents had united 
with strangers in blood of cgtial vigour and cerebral it- 
vdopmcnt. Whenever there is m.y remarkable defi- 
ciency in parents who are related m blood, these ap- 
pear in the most marked and aggravated forms in the 
(Jfftpring. This fact is so well^nown, and so easily 
ascertained, that I foriiear lo enlarge upon it. So 
much for miseries arising from neglect of the organic 
laws in forming the domeslk compact. 

I proceed to advert to those evils which arise from 
overlooking ^ operation of the same laivs in ordinary 
relations of society. 

How many little annoyances arise from the miscon- 
duct of servants and dependants in various departments 
of lifo ; how many losses, and sometimes ruin, arise 
from dishonesty and knavery inconfidenrial clerks, part- 
ners, and agents. A mercantile house of great reput?- 

B cleril having er " 

and absconded to America; another 

Edinburgh, was talked of about a year ago, whicii had 

sustained a great loss by a shnilar piece of dishonesty ; 

- """ipany in Paisley was ruined by one of the partners 



persons, suffered severely in Edmburgh, bytjie t 

of an individual, some ^me connected with ^e public 
press. K it be true, then, tl^t the mental qualities and 
dispositions of individuals are indicated and influenced 
by the development of their brains, and that their ac- 
tual conduct is the result of this development, ope- 
rated upon by their eitemal circumstances, including 
in this latter every moral and intellectual influence 
coming from without, is it not obvious, that one and all 
of the evils here enumerated flowed from infringement 
of the natural institutions, that is to say, from navilig 
placed human beings decidedly deficient in moral or 
inteUectual qualities in situations where these were re- 
quired in a higher degree than they possessed them ^ 

If any man were to go to sea in a paper boat, which 
the very fluidity of the element would dissolve, no one 
would be surprised at his being drowned : and, in lilte 
manner, if the Creator has constituted the brain so as 
to exert a ^at influence on the mental dispositions, 
and if, nevertheless, men are pleased to treat this fact 
with neglect and contempt, and to place individuals, 
naturally deficient in the moral oi^ns, in situations 
where a great degree of these sentunents is required, 
they have no cause to be surprised if they suffer the 
penalties of their own misconduct, in being plundered 
and defrauded. 

Although I can state, from en)eriwicfil that it is pos- 
sible, by the aid of PhrenokgjMi Uiftl-individualB 
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wtiosB moral and intellectuaL qualities may be relied on ; 
VBt the Bittemely limited eil«nt of our practica] know- 
'edge in this respect falls to be confeseed. To be able 
to judge accurateljr what combination of natural talents 
md dispositions in an individual will best fit him for 
my given employment, we require to have seen a va- 
riety of combmations tried in tliat particular department, 
and to have noted their effects. It is impossible, at 
least for me, to anticipate willi anening certainty, what 
these effects will bii ; but I have ever found nature con- 
stant and after once discovering, by experience, an 
assortment of qualities suited to a particular duty, I 
have found no subsequent eicepliontotheruie. Cases 
m which the predominance of particular regions of the 
brain as the moral and intellectual, is very decided, 
present fewest difficulliea ; although, even m them, the 
very deficiency of animal organs may sometimes inca^ 
pacitate an individual for imporiant stations ; but where 
the three classes of organs, the animal, moral, and in- 
tellectual, are nearly in ag-ailibrio, the most opposite 
results may ensue by eitemal circumstances exciting 
the one or the other to decided predominance in activity- 
Having now adverted to calamities by eiternaj vio- 
lence, — to had health, — unhappiness in the domestic 
circle, arising from ill-advised unions, and viciously dis- 
posed children, — to the evils of placing individuue, as 
servants, clerks, partners, pubUc mstnicters, &c, m sit- 
uations to which they are not suited, by their natutd 
qualities, and traced all of Ihem to infringements or 
neglect of the physical or organic laws, I proceed to 
advert to the last, and what is reckoned the greatest of 
all calamities, death, and which itself is obviously a 
part of the organic law. Baion Cuvier, afwr staling 
that the world we inhabit viaa at first fluid, and that 
highly crystalline rocks were deposited before animal 
or vegetable life began, has demonstrated, that tjien 
came the lowest orders of zoophytes and of vegetables, 
— next fishes and reptiles, — and trees m vast foreala, 
giving origin to Our present beds of coal, then quadru- 
peds and bu^, and shells and plants, resanUiag those 
of the present era, but all of which, as species, have 
utterly perished from the earth ; next came alluvial 
rocks, containing bones of mammoths, &c, and last of 
all came man- (Cuvier's Preface to his Oasemens Fos- 
siles, and papers by Dr Fleming in Chatmer's Journal.) 
This shows that destruction of vegetable and animal 
Ufe were institutions of nature before man became an 
inhabitant of the dobe. It is beyond the compass of 
philosophy to expbm why the world was so constituted. 
I therefore make no inquiry tohy death was instituted, 
and refer, of course, only to the dissolution of organized 
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from personal 
rangement- Death, then, appears to be a result of the 
constitution of all organized heii^ ; for the very de- 
finition of the genus, is, titat the individuals grow, at- 
tain maturity, decay, and die. The human hnagination 
cannot conceive how the former part of this series of 
movements could eiisl without Ae latter, as long as 
space is necessary to corporeal existence. If all the 
vegelable and animal productions of nature, from crea^ 
lion downwards, had grown, attained maturity, and 
there remained, this world would not have been capa- 
ble of containing one thousandth part of them ; so that, 
on this earth, decaying and dying appear indispensably 
necessary to admit of reproduction and growth. View- 
ed abstractedly, ^len, organized beings live as long as 
health and vigour continue ; but they are subjected to 
a process of decay, which impahs gradually all theit 
fimctions, and at last terminates in their dissolntion. 
Now, in the vegelable world, the effect of this law, is, 
to surround us with young forests, in place of the mo- 
notony of everlasting stately full grown woods, stand- 



ing forth in awful endless majesty, without variation in 
leaf or bough ;— with the vernal bloom of the meadows 
changing gracefully into the vigour of summer, and the 
maturity of autumn ; — writh the rose, first simply and 
deUcately budding, next fresh and lovely in its blow 
and then rich and luxuriant in its perfect condition. In 
short, when we advert to the law of death, as msti- 
tuted in ^e vegetable organized kingdom, and as re- 
lated to out own faculties of IdeaUty, Wonder, &o, 
which desire and delight in the very changes which 
death mtroduces, we without hesitation exclaim, that all 
is wisely, admirably, and wonderfully made. Turning 
again, to the aniuMl kingdom, the same fundamental 
principle prevails. Death removes the old, the worn 
out, and decaying, and, in ^eir place, the organic law 
introduces the young, the gay, and the vigorous, to 
tread the stage with increased agility and delight. 

This transfer of ezislence may readily be granted to 
be beneficiel to the young ; but, at first si^t, it appears 
the opposite of be he d T h ived 
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and the latter altogether selfish in their desires. It Is 
obvious, that death, as an institution of the Creator, 
must affect these two classes of facidties in the most 
different maimer. The propensities, being confined in 
their gratification to self, and having no reference to 
the wdlare of any o^er creatore, a being endowedonly 
'with them and reflectuig intellect, and enabled, by the 
latter, to discover death and its consequences, would 
regard it as the most ^palling of visitations, and would 
see in it only utter extmction of all enjoyment. The 
lower animids, then, whose whole being is composed 
of the inferior propensities, and several hunmng iicul 
ties, would see death, if they could at all anticipate it, 
only m this light- So tremendously fearful would il 
appear to tliem, as die extinguisher of every pleasure 
which they had ever felt or could conceive, that we may 
safely predicate, that the bare .prospect of it would ren- 
der their lives wretched, and that nothing could com- 
pensate the agonies of terror, with which an habitual 
consciousness of it would inspirfl them. Bui, by de- 

E riving them of refieciing organs, the Creator has 
indly and effectually preserved them ftom the influence 
of this evil. He has thereby rendered them completely 
blind to its existence. There is not the least reason 
to beheve, that any one of the lower anunala, while in 
health and vigour, has the slightest conception that it 
is a mortal creature, any more than a tree has that it 
will die. In consequence, it lives in as full enjoyment 
of the present, as if it were assured of every agree- 
able sensation being eternal. Dea^ always lakes Ihe 
individual by aurpnse, whether il comes in the form of 
violence, suppressing life in youth, or of alow decay by 
age; therefore, it really operates in their case as a 
transference of existence from one being to another, 
without consciousnesss of the loss in the one which 
dies. Let us, however, trace the operations of death, 
in regard to the lower animals, a little more in detail. 

It will not be disputed, that the world is calculated 
to contain and support only a definite number of living 
creatines, that the lower animals have received from 
nature powers of reproduction lar beyond what is ne- 
cessary to supply the waste of life by natural decay, 
and tl^t they do not possess intellect sufficient to re- 
strain then numbers within the limits of iheir means of 
subsistence. Here, therefore, is an institution in which 
destiuction of life, to a greal extent, is necessarily im- 
plied. Pliilosophy cannot tell why death was msti 
tuted at first, but, according to the views maintained in 
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this E"say, wc? should expect to find it connected with, 
and regulsled by, benevolence and justice ; that is to 
Bay, that it shOQld not be inflicted for the sole potpoao 
of extinguishing the life of individuals, to their damage, 
without any olhst result ; but that the general eystera 
undei which it takes place should be, on the whole, 
fayourable to the enjoyment of the race ; and thia ac- 
cordingly is the &ct. Violent death, and the devour- 
ing of one animal by another, ore not puiehr benevolent 
because pure benevolence would never inffictpain ; but 
they ate uiBtanccs of deBtniction guided bj benevo- 
lence ; that is, wherever death proceeds under the in- 
stitutions of nature, it is accompanied with enjoyment 
or beneficial consequences to one set of animals or ano- 



it painful and lingering of all deaths, and the 
most detrimental to the race, would inevitably ensue ; 
but carnivorous aniinais have been instituted who kill 
and eat them ; and by this means not only do cacnivo- 
lous animals reap the pleasores of life, but the numbers 
of the herbivorous aia restrained within such limits, that 
the individuals among them enjoy existence while they 
live. The destroyers, ag^ are limited ■ ■■ ■ ■ 
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iheii devastations too far their food fails 
IbeiTvConflicts for the suppUes that remain, they es- 
tinguish each other, or die of starvation. Nature seems 
averse from mflicting death eilensiveljr by starvation, 
probably because it impairs the constitution long before 
It eitinguishes life, and has the tendency to produce 
degeneracy in the race. It may be remarked, also, 
epeculativoly, that heitiivotous animals must have es- 
isted in considerable numbers before the carnivorous 
began to exercise their functions ; for many of the 
former must die, that one of the latter may live ; if a 
rangle sheep and a single tiger had been placed to- 
gether at first, the tiger would have eaten up the sheep 
at a few meals, and died itself of starvation, in a ' ' "■ 
Gpace aftonvards. In natural decay, the oi^ant 
worn out by mere age, and (he aninial sinks into 
dual insensibility, unconscious that dissolution a 
it Further, the wolf, the tiger, the lion, and other 
beasts of prey, instituted by the Creator as instruments 
of violent death, are provided, in addition to Dostruc- 
UvenHss, with large organs of Cautiousness and Se- 
cretiveness, that prompt them to steal upon their 
victims with the unexpected suddennsss of a mandate 
of annihilation, and they are impelled also to inflict 
death in the most instantaneous and least painful m( 
Ehod ; the tiger and lion spring from their covert wit 
the r^dity of the thunderbolt, and one blow of their 
tremendous paws, inflicted at the junction of the head 
with the neck, produces instantaneous death. The 
eagle is taught to strike its sharp beak into the spine of 
tlie birds which it devonrs, and their agony endure) 
Gcarceiy for an mstant. It has been objected, that tbt 
cat plays with the unhappy mouse, and prolongs its tor- 
tures ; but the cat that does so, is the pampered and 
well fed inlwibitant of a kitchen; the cat of nature is 
too eager to devour, to indulge in such luiurioos gra- 
tifications of Destructiveness and Secrativeness. Il 
kills in s moment, and eats. Here, tbcn, is actually a 
regularly organised process for withdrawmg mdividualf 
of the lower animals from existence, almost by a fial 
of destiuclion, and thereby making way for a succes- 
sion of other occupants. 

Man is not so merciful towards the lower creatures : 
bat he might be so. Suppose the sheep in the hands ol 
man, were to be guillotined, and not maltreated before its 
execution, the creature would never know that it bad 
Teased to hve. And, by the law which I have already ex- 
ilained, man does notwith impunity add one unnecessa- 
ly ping to the death of [he lower animals. In the brutal 
Vutcher who inflicts torm'^ts en ralves,shecp,and cattle, 



while driving them to the slaughter, and who puts them 10 
death in the way supposed to he the most conducive to 
the gratification of his Acquisitiveness, such as bleed- 
ing them to death, by successive stages, prolonged for 
days, to whiten their fiesh, — the Miimal feculties of De- 
structivenees. Acquisitiveness, Self-esteem, &c. pre- 
dominate so decidedly in activity, over the moral and 
intellectual powers, that he is necessarily excluded 
from ail the enjoyments attendant on the supremacy of 
the human feculties ; lie besides, goes into society un- 
der the influence of the same base combination, and 
suffers at every handanunal retaliation, so that he does 
not escape with impunity for his outrages against the 
moral law. Here, then, we can perceive nothing 
malevolent in the institution of death, in so far as re- 
^e lower animals. A pang certainly docs at- 
tend it ; but while Deslmctiveness must be recogniz- 
ed in the pain, Benevolence is equally perceptible ni 
effects. 

I mentioned formerly, that the organic law risya 
above the physical, and the moral and intellectual law 
above the organic ; and the present occasion affords an 
additional illustration of this fact. Under the physical 
law, no remedial process is instituted to arrest, or re- 
store, against the consequences of infringement. If a 
mirror falls, and is smashed, by the physical law it ro 
mains ever after in fragments ; if a ship sinks, it he* 
stdl at the bottom of uie Ocean, chain&i down by the 
law of ^vitation. Tinder the organic law, on the 
other hand, a distinct remedial process is established. 
If a tree is blown over, every root that remams in the 
ground will double its eiertions to preserve hfe ; if a 
branch is lopped off, new branches will shoot out in its 
place ; if a leg in an animal is broken, the bone will 
reunite ; if a muscle is severed, it will grow together ; 
if an artery is obUterated, the neighbouring arteries will 
enlarge their dimensions, and perform its functions. 
The Creator, however, not lo encourage animals :o 
abuse this benevolent institution, has established pain 
as an attendant on infringement of tbe organic law, an'] 
made them suffer for the violation of it, even while be 
restores theni. It is under this law that death has re- 
ceived its organic pangs. Instant death is not attended 
with pain of any perceptible duration ; and it is only 
when a lingering death occurs in youth and rniddEcagc, 
that the suffering is severe ; dissolalion, however, does 
not occur at these periods as a dirc^ JiJid mlentiotud re- 
stiil of the organic laws, bnt as the consequence of in- 
fi-ingement of them under the fair and legitimate opera- 
tion of these laws, the individual whose constitution 
was at first soand, and whose life has been in accord- 
ance with their dictates, lives till old age fiurly wears 
out his organiied frame, and then the pans of eipira- 
^on is little perceptible.* The pains of premature 
death, then, are the punishments of infringement of the 
torganic law, and the object of that chastisement pro- 
bably is lo impress upon us the necessity of obeying 
them that we may live, and to prevent our abusing the 
remedial process inherent to a great extent in our con- 



Let us now view death as an institution appointed 
to man. If it be true, that the organic constitution of 
man, when sound in its elements, and preserved in ac- 
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eordancB with the Otgar.ic laws, is fairly ctilculated to 
endure in health from infancy to old age, and that death 
when it occura during the early or midSe periods of life, 
is the consequence ofdepartucea from the physical and or- 
ganic laws, it follows, that, even in premature death, abe- 
nevolent principle is discernible. Although the remedial 
process restores animals from moderate injuries, yet 
the (rery nature of ^e organic law must piace a Umit to 
it. If life had been preserved, and health restored, 
after the bram had been blown to atoms, by a bomb 
shell, 8S effectually as a lea that is broken, and a fin- 
ger that is cut are healed, this would have been an 
actual abrogation of the organic law ; and all the curbs 
which that law unposcs on the lowfer propensities, and 
ali the incitentents which the bhservance of it affords 
to the h^hel sentiments, and intellect, would have been 
lost, loe limit, then, is this ; that any departure from 
the law againaC which restoration is permitted, shall be 
moderate in extent, and shall not involve, to a great 
dej^ee, any organ essential to life, such as the brain, 
the lungs, the stomach, or intestines. The very main- 
tenance of the law, with all its advantages, reqaires 
tliat restoration from grievous derangement of these 
organs shouli] not be permitted. When we reflect on 
the hereditary transmission of qualities to children, we 
clearly perceive benevolence to the race in the institu- 
tion, which cuts short the life of an individual in whose 
person essential organs are so deeply diseased by de- 
partures from the organic law, as to be beyond the li- 
mits of the remedial process ; for the eilension of the 
punishment of his errors over an innumerable posterity 
is thereby prevented. In prematnre death, then, we 
see two objects accomplished ; first ; the individual 
sufferer is withdrawn from agonres which could serve 
no beneficial end to himself; he has ' ' ' 



the future transmissions of his disease by hereditary 
descent. 

The disciple of Mr Owen, formerly alluded to, who 
had grievously transgressed the o^anic law, and snffer- 
cd a punishment of equal intensity, observed, when in 
the midst of his agony, — ' Philosophers have urged the 
institution of death, as an argument against divine 
goodness, but not one of them could experience, for 
live minutes, the pain which I now endure, without 
looking upon it as a most mercifijl Hirangement. I 
have de[>3tted from the natural institutions, and suffer 
the punishment ; but, in death, I see only the Creator's 
benevolent hand, stretched out to terminate nw- ago- 
nies, when they cease to serve any beneticial end.' On 
this principle, me death of a feeble and sicMy child is 
an set of mercy to it. It witbdrawE a being, in whose 
person the organic taws have been violate^ fhini use- 
less suffering ; cutting short, thereby, also, the Irans- 
niiesioi! of its unperfeclions to posterity. If, then, the 
organic institutions which inflict pain and disease as 
punishments for transgressii^ them, ate founded in be- 
nevolence and wisdom ; aniC if death, in the early and 
middle periods of life, is an arrangement for withdraw- 
ing the Imnagreasor from farther suffering, after return 
to obedience is impossible, and protecting the race from 
the consequences of his erroi^. it also is in itself wise 
and benevolent. 

This, then, leaves ns only death in old age as a natu- 
ral and ncavoidable institution of the Creator. It will 
not be denied, that, if old persons, when then: powers 
of enjoyment are fairly exhausted, and their cup of 

Eleasure full, could be removed from this world, as we 
ave supposed the lower animals to be, in an instant, 
and without pain or consciousness, to make way for a 
fresh and vigorous oHspring, about to run the career 
which the old have terminated, there would be no lack 
of benevolence and jusdce in the arrangement. At 
present, while we live in habitual ignorance and neglect 
of the organic inEliruliotis, death probably comes upon 



us with more pain and agony, even in advanced life, 
than might be its legitimate accompaniment, if wa 
placed ourselves in accordance with these ; so thai we 
are not now in a condition to ascertain the natural 
quantum of pain necessarily attendant on death. Judg- 
ing ftoin analfay, we may conclude, that the close of a 
long life, founded at first, and afterwards spent, in ao- 
cordance with the Creator's laws, would not be accom- 
panied with great organic suffering, but that an insen- 
sible decay would steal upon the senses. Be this, 
however, as it may, I observe, in the next place, that as 
the Creator has bestowed on man animal laculties that 
fear death, and reason that carries home to him the 

Whether he has provided any nBtaral means of relief, 
firom the consequences of this combination of terrors 1 
He has bestowed moral sentiments on man, and ar- 
ranged the vi^ole of his esistence on the principles of 
their supremacy ; and these, when duly cultivated and 
enlightened, are calculated to withdraw from him the 

ness of its eiistence saves the tower animals from its 
horrors. 

In regard to the lower animals killed by violence, if 
reason sees, on the one liand, a momentary pang in 
parting with life, it perceives the continued eiistence 
and enjoyment of beasts of prey, as an advantage at- 
tending it on the other, so that every animal that is de- 
voured mioiaters to the continued life of anothw. 
Tlie process is still one of a transfer of existence. 

In regwd to man, again, the moral sentunents aid 
mtollect perceive. 

1st. That Amanveness, Philoprogenitiveness, and 
Adhesiveness, are provided with direct objects of grati- 
fication, in consequence of the institution of death. If 
the same individuala had lived here for ever, there would 
have been no field for tho enjoyment that flows fi-om 
the domestic union, and the rearing of of^ring. The 
very institution of these prppensities prove, Aal pro- 
ducing and rearing young, form part of the design of 
creation ; and the successive production of young ap- 
pears necessarily to imply removal of the old. 

Sdly. All Ae otfier faculties would have been limited 
in their 'gratifications. Conceive, for a moment, how 
much exercise is afforded to our intellectual and moral 
powers, hi acquiring knowledge, communicating it to 
the young, and in providing for their enjoyments ; also, 
what a delightfiil exercise of the higher sentiments is 
impUed m the intercourse betwr'in the aged and the 
young ; al! which pleasures would have been unknown, 
if there had been no i^oung in eiistence, which thera 
could not have been, without a succession of individuals. 

Sdly. Constituted as man is, the succession of indi- 
vidual withdraws beings whose physical and mental 
constitutions have tun their course, and become un- 
paired m sensibiUty, and substitutes, in their place, fresh 
and vigorous minds and bodies, far better adapted for 
the enjoyment of creation. 

4thly. If 1 am right in the position, that the organic 
laws transmit, in an increasmg ratio, tiie quaUties moat 
^tive in the parents to (heir offspring, the law of suc- 
cession provides for a far higher degree of improve- 
ment in the race than could ever have been reached by 
the permanency of a sincle generation. 

Let us inquire, then, now the moral s 
affected by death in old age, as a natural in 

Benevolence, glowing with a disinterested desire for 
the diffusion and ooundless increase of enjoyment, ut- 
ters no complaint against death in old age, as a trans- 
ference of eiistence from a being impaired in its caps- 
city for usefulness and pleasure, to one fresh and vigor- 
ous in all its powers, and fitted to carry forward, to s 
higher point of improvement, every beneficial measiira 
previously begun. Conscientiousness, if thoroughly 
enlightened, perceives no infi^naement of justice m a 
guest, satia'od with epjj^i)fg:}pjit,Q>^(^0^(aii to nv 
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tire from the banquet, to permit a stranger with 3 keener 
and more youthfal appetite to partainc ; and Veneration, 
when instructed by intellect that this ia the institntjon 
of the Creator, and made acquainted with its objects, 
bows in hnmble acquieecenie to the law. Now, if 
(hsBC powers have acquired, in any individual, that com- 

Elcte supremacy which they are clearly intended (o 
old, he will be placed by them as mnch above the ter- 
ror of death, as a tia.tura] institution, as the lower ani- 
mals are, by being ignorant of its existence. And un- 
ices the case were so, man would, by the very know- 
ledge of death, be rendered, during his whole life, more 
miserable than they. 

In these observations, I have said nothing of the 
prospects of afiiturc eiistence as a paUiative of the 
(vi(s of dissolution, because I was bound to regard 
death, in the fust instance, as the result of the organic 
law, and to tmat of it as such. But no one who eon- 
sideta that the prospects of a life to come, are directly 
addteased to Veneration, Hope, Benevolence, and In- 
tellect, can fai! to perceive timt this consolation also i^ 
clearly founded On the principle, that supremacy in the 
sentiments is intended by the Creator to protect man 

The true view of death, then, as a natural institu- 
tion, is, that it is an essential part of the very system 
of organization ; that birth, growing, and arriving at 
maturity, as completely imply decay and death in old 
age, as morning and noon imply evening and night, as 
spring and summer imply harvest, or as the source of a 
river imphes a termination of it. Besides, organised 
beings are constituted by the Creator to be the food of 
other organized bein^, so that some must die that 
others may live, Man, for instance, cannot live on 
stones, or earth, or water, which are not organized, but 
on vegetable and animal substances ; so that death ia as 
much, and as essentially, an inherent part of organiza- 
tion as life itself If vegetables, animals, and men, 
bad been destmed for a duration like that of the monn- 
tains, — instead of creating a primitive pair of each, 
and endowing these with eitensive powers of repro- 
duction, so as to usher into existence young beings to 
grow up to maturity by insensible degrees, we may 
presume, from analogy, that the Creator woild have 
furnished the world with its definite compliment of 
living beings, perfect at iirst in all their parts and func- 
tions, and that these would have remained, like hills, 
without diminution, and without increase. 

To prevent, then, all chance of being misapprehend- 
ed, I repeat, that I do not at all allude to the state of 
the soul or mind, alter death, but merely to the disao- 
lution of organized bodies ; that, according to the 
BOundestviews whichi am able to obtain of the natural 
law, pain and death in youth and middle age, in the 
human species, are consequences of departure from the 
Creator's laws ; while death in old age, by insensible 
decay, is an essential and mparently indispensable part 
of the system of omanized existence ; that th^ ar- 
rangement admits of the succession of individuals, 
substituting the young and vigorous for the feeble and 
decayed ; ttiat it la direc^y the means by which organ-, 
ized beings live, and induBctly the means by which 
AmativenesB, Philoprogenitzveness, and a variety of 
other faculties obtain gratification ; that it admits 
of the race ascending to a great extent in the scale of 
improvement, both in their organic and raental quahbes , 
that the moral aentiinenta. when supreme m activity, 
and enhghtcned by intellect, so as to perceive its 
design and consequences, are calculated to place man 
iu harmony with it; while religion addresses its con 
solation to the some faculties, and completes what rea 
son leaves undone. 

If the views now unfolded be correct, death, in old 
age, will never be abolished, as long as mau continues 
an organized being ; but pain and premature death will 
constantiv decrease, in the exact ratio of his obedience 



to the physical and organic laws. It is interesting to 
observe, that there is already some evidence of this pro- 
cess being actually in progress. About seventy years 
ago, tables of the average duration of life, in England, 
were compiled for the use of the Life Insurance Com 

Eanies ; and Irom them it appears, that the average of 
fe was then twenty-eight years ; thatia, l.OOOpersons 
beuig bom, and the years which each of them hved 
being added together, and divided by 1,000, gave 
twenty-eight to each. By recent tables, it appears that 
the average is now thirty-two years to each ; that is to 
Bay, by superior morality, cleanJineas, knowledge, and 
general obedience to the Creator's institutions, fewer 
individuals now perish in infency, youth, and middle 
age, than did seventy years ago. Some persona have 
said, that the difference arises from errors in coinpiUng 
the old tables, and that the superior habits of the people 
are not the cause. It is probable, however, ^at there 
may be a portion of truth in both views. There may 
be some eiiors in the old tables, but it is quite natural 
that increasing knowledge and stricter obedience to the 
organic laws, shoald diminish the number of premature 
deaths. If this idea be correct, the average duration of 
life should go on increasing ; and our eucoesaors, two 
centuries hence, may probably attain to an average of 
forty years, and then ascribe to errors in our tables our 
low average of thirly-two.* 



We come now to consider the Moral Law, which 
is proclaimed by the higher sentiments and intellect act- 
ing harmoniously, and nolding the animal propensities 
in subjection. !n surveying the moral and religious 
codes of different nations, and the moral and religious 
opiniona of different philosophers, every reflecting mind 
must have been struck with their diversity, Hireno- 
logy, by demonstrating the differences of combination 
in their faculties, enablea us to account for these varie- 
ties of sentiment. The code of moridity framed by a 
legislator, iu whom Destiuctiveneas, Secretiveness, 
Acquisitiveness, and Self-esteem were lai^e, and Con- 
scientiousness, Benevolence, and Veneration small, 
would be very different from one instituted by anothci 
lawgiver, in whom thia combination was reversed. In 
like manner, a syatem of religion, founded by an indi- 
vidual, in whom Destructiveneas, Wonder, and Cau- 
tiousness were very large and Veneration, Benevolence, 
and Conscientiousness deficient, would present views 
of the Supreme Bemg widely dissimilar to (hose which 
would be promulgated by a person m whom the laat 
three faculties and intellect decidedly predominated. 
Phrenology shows, that the particular code of morality 
and religion, which is most compUtsly in harnumy mith 
the whole facidtiea of the ittdimduid, will necessarily 
appear to him to be (he best, vrhile he refers otily to 
the dictates o^ his individual mind, as the standard of 
right and wrong. But if we are able to show, that the 
ii-hole scheme of external creation is arranged in 
harnumy tuith certain principles, in preferejice toothers, 
so that enjoyment Hows ripoa the individual from with- 
out, when his conduct is in conformity with them, and 
that evil overtakes him when he departs from them, we 
shall Ihenobviously prove that the former is the mo- 
rality and religion established by the Creator ; andtliat 
individual men who support different codes, musL 
nccessarLJy be deluded by imperfections in their own 
mmdh That constitution of mind, also, may be pro- 
uouneed to be the best, which harmonizes most 
completely with the morality and religion establish- 
ed by the Creator's arrangements In this view, mo- 
lality becoTiui a science, and departures trom its die - 
• WbiielhB^Bb^voparagrwh was In Iho press, on Inlercallng 

the ScolAmBn no^vapaper, ^llkh April, 1S28, i[CE>incJde« wiih 
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tales may be demonBtrated as practical foUios, injuri- 
ous to the teal iiit*^rest and happiness of the indiyidual, 
just as errors in logic are capaMc of refiilation to the 
undeii landing. Before vie can be in a condition to 
perceive this, it is obvious that we muat know, first, 
The natnte of man, physical, animal, moral and intel- 
lectual ; secondly, The relations of the different parts 
of [hat nature to each other ; and, Thirdly, (he relation- 
ship of the whole to God and external objects. The 
present Essay is an attempt, (a very feeble and imper- 
fect one indeed,) to arrive, by the aid of phrenology, at 
a demonstration of morality as a science. The interests 
dealt with in the investigation are so elevating, and the 
effort itself so delightful, that the attenjpt carries its 
own rewsid, however unsuccessful in its results. 

Assuming, then, that, among the faculties of the 
mind, the higher sentunents and mtellect hold the na- 
tural supremacy, I shall endeavour to show, that ohe- 
diencc to the Actates of these powers is rewarded with 
pleasing emotions in the mental faculties lliemselves, 
and wiui the most henefieial eiternal consequences ; 
whereas disohedience is followed by deprivation of these 
emotions, by painful feehngs within the mind, and great 
external evil. 

First. Obedience is attended by pleasing emotions in 
the fecultiea. It is scarcely necessary to dwell on the 
circumstance, that eveiy propensity, sentiment, and in- 
tellectual faculty, when gratified in hartnony with all 
the rest, is a fountain of pleasure. How many exqui- 
site thrills of jay arise from Fhiloprogenitiveness, Ad- 
hesiveness, Acquisitiveness, Conetructiveness, Love of 
Approbation, and Self-eateern, when arati£ed in accord- 
ance with the moral sentiments ; who that has ever 
poured forth the aspirations of Hope, Ideality, Wonder, 
and Veneration, directed to an object in whom Intel- 
lect and Conscientiousness also rejoiced, has not expe- 
rienced the deep delight of such an exercise 1 Or, 
who is a stranger to the grateful pleasures attending an 
active Benevolence? ISiming to (he intellect, again, 
what pluasures are afforded by the scenery of nature, 
by painting, poetry, and music, to those who possess 
tho combination of bculties related to these studies 1 
And how rich a feast does not philosophy yield to those 
who po^ess high reflecting organs, combined with Con- 
centraliveneas and Conscienliousneas 1 The reader is 
requested, therefore, to keep steadily in view, that these 
eKquisite rewards are attached by the Creator to tho 
active exercise of our faculties, in accordance with the 
moral law ; and that one punishment, clear, obvious, 
and undeniable, inflicted on those who neglect or in- 
fringe ^e law, is deprivaiUm of these pleasures. This 
is a consideration veiy little attended to ; because man- 
kind, in general, live in such habitual n^ect of the 
moral law, that Uiej have, to a very partjalextent, ex- 
perienced its rewards, and do not know tiie enjoyment 
they are deprived of by its infringement. Before its 
fall measiu^ can he judged of, the mind must be in- 
structed in its own constitution, in that of external ob- 



bly distinct perception of these truths is obtained, the 
faculties cannot enjoy reposCj nor act in full vigour or 
harmony : while, tor example, our forefathers regarded 
the marsh fevers, to which they were aobjected, from- 
deficient draJning of their fields, and the outrages on 
person and property, attendant on the wars waged by 
the English against the Scots, or by one fen^ lord 
against another, even on their own soil, not as punish- 
ments ibr particular infringements of iae organic and 
moral lawa, to be removed 1^ obedience to these laws, 
but as inscrutable dispensations of God's providence, 
which it behooved tliem meekly to endure, but not to 
avert, — so long as such notions were entertained, the 
full enjoyment which the moral and inleltectual facul- 
ties were fairly calculated by the Creator to afford, could 
not be experienced. Benevolence would pine in dis- 



satisfaction ; Veneration would flag in its devotions, 
and Conscientiousness would suggest endless surmises 
of disorder and injustice in a scheme of creation, under 
which such evils occurred, and were left without a re- 
medy ; the full tide of moral, rehgious, and intellectual 
enjoyment could not possibly flow, nntil views, more m 
accordance with the constitution and desires of the 
moral fscutlies were obtained. The same evil aillicta 
marUiind still to a prodigious extent. How ia it possi- 
ble for the Hindoo, Mussulman, Chinese, or the native 
American, vvhile they continue to worship deities, whose 
qualities outrage Benevolence, Veneration, and Con- 
scientiousness, — and remain in profound ignorance of 
almost all the Creator's natural institutions, in conse- 
quence of infringing which they suffer punishment wi^ 
out ceesing, to form even a conception of the gratifi- 
cations which the moral and intcliectual nature of man 
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The qualities manifested by the Creator may be in- 
ferred from the works of creation ; but it is obvious, 
that, to airive at the soundest views, we would require 
to know his institutions thoroughly. To a grossly ig- 
norant people, who suffer hardly from transgression of 
his laws, the Deity will appear jnflnitely more severs 
and mysterious than to an enlightened nation who know 
them, avoid the penalties of infrmgement, and trace the 
principles of his government through many parts of his 
works. The character of the Divme Being, under the 
natural system, wiU thus go on rising in exact propor- 
tion as his works shall be understood. The low and 
miserable conceptions of God formed by the vulgar 
Greeks and Romans, were the reflections of their own 
Wii^rance of natural, moral, and political science. The 
discovery and improvement of phrenology must neces- 
sarily have a great effect on natural religion. Before 
phrenology was known, the moral and intellectual con- 
stitution of man was unascertained ; — in consequence, 
the relations of external nature lovratds it could not be 
competently judged of; and, while these were involved 
in obscurity, many of the ways of Providence must 
have appeared mysterious and severe, which in them- 
selves are quite the reverse. Again, as bodily suffer- 
ing and mental perplexity would bear a proportion to 
this ignorance, ine character of God would appear to 
the naiujal eye in that condition, much more unfavora- 
ble than it will do after these clouds of darkness shalt 
have passed away. 

Some persons, in their great concernment about a 
future life, are liable io overlook the practical direction 
of the mind in the present. When we consider the 
nature and objects of the mental faculties, we perceive 
that a great number of them have the most obvious and 
undeniable reference to this Ufe; for example, Amalive- 
ness, Fhiloprogenitiveness, Comhaliveness, Destmc- 
tiveness, Acquisitiveness, Seeretiveness, Cautiousness, 
Self-esteem, and Love of Approbation, with Size, 
Form, Colour, Wei^t, Tune, Wit, and probably other 
faculties, stand in such evident relationship to this par- 
ticular world, v»ith its moral and physical arrangements, 
that if they were not capable of legitimate application 
here, it would be difficult to assign a reason for theii 
being bestowed on us. We possess also Benevolence, 
Veneration, Hope, Ideality, Wonder, Consciuntious- 
ness, and lUSeoting Intellect, al! of which agiear to 
he particulariy adapted to a higher sphere. But the 
unportant consideration is, that here on earth these two 
sets of faculties are combined ; and on the same prin- 
cij>lo that led Su- Isaac Newton to infer the combusti- 
bility of the diamond, I am disposed^lo expect that the 
eitcrnal world, when its conatiwti^ and foj^MBs shall 
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3C of the Deity, as unfolded ty the works of ctea- 
tioD, will more and mote gratify our moral and intel- 
lectual powers, in proportion as knowledge advances. 
The etructm^ of the eye ie admirably aibpted to the 
la.wa of light ; that of the ear to the laws of sound ; 
that of the muGclea to the laws of gravitation ; and it 
would be atrange if our mental constitution was not 
ag wisely adapted to the general order of the ciiernal 
world. 

This principle, then, is universal, and admits of no 
cseeption. That inactivity and want of power, in every 
faculty, is attended with depriration of uie pleasures at- 
tendant on its vivacious exercise. He who is go defi- 
cient in Tttpe that he cannot distu^guish melody, is cut 
oif from a yasl source of gratification enjoyed by him 
who possesses that orean vigorous and highly cultivated ; 
and the same principle holds in the case of every other 
organ and faculty. Crimmals and profligates of every 
description, tJierefore, from the very constitution of 
human nature, are excluded from great enjoyments at- 
tending virtne ; and this is the first natma! punishment 
to which they are inevitably liable. Persons also, who 
are ignorant of the constitutions of their own minds, 
and Uie relations between externa! objects, not only 
luffer many direct evils on this account ; but, through, 
the consequent inactivity of their faculties, aie besides, 
deprived of many esalted enjoyments. The worke of 
creation,- andthe character of the Deity, are the legiti- 
mate objects of our highest powera ; and hence ho who 
is blind to their qualities losts nearly the whole benefit 
of his moral and mtellectual edstence. If there is any 
one to whom these gratifications ace unknown, or ap- 
pear trivial, he must either, to a very considerable de- 
^ee, be still under the dominion of the animal propensi- 
ties, or his views of the Creator's character and instito- 
tions, must not be m haimony vuitb the natural dic- 
tates of the moral sentiments and intellect. 

But in &e second place, as the world is arranged 
on the principle of the supremacy of die moral senti- 
ments and intellect, observance of the moral law is at- 
tended with external advantages, and mlringement of 
it with positive evil consequences ; and, from this con- 
stitution, arises the second natural punishment oi jnis- 
conduct. 

Let US trace the advantages of obedience. — In the 
domestic Cttcle ; if we preserve habitually Benevolence, 
Conscientiousness, Veneration, and Intellect supreme, 
it is quite nndeniable, that we shall raise the moral and 
intellectual Unities of children, servants, and assist- 
ants, to Jove as, and to yield us willing service, obe- 
dience, and aid. Our commands wiU then be reason- 
able, mild, and easily executed, and the commerce will 
be that of love. With our equals, again, in society, 
what would ivc not give for a friend in whom we were 
perfectly convinced of the supremacy of the sentiments : 
what love, confidence, and delight, would we not repose 
in him 1 To a merchant, physician, lawyer, magis- 
trate, or wi individual in any public employment, how in- 
valuable would be the habitual supremacy of the aen- 
ttments ! The Creator has given difierent talents to 
diiierent individuals, and limited our poivers, so that 
we execute any work beatby confining our attention to 
one department of labour, — an arrangement which 
amounts M a direct institution of separate trades and pro- 
fessions. Under the natural laws, then, the manufac- 
tmrer may pursneihis calling with the entire approbation 
of all the moral sentiments, for he is dedicating his 
talents to supply the wantei of his fellow men ; andhow 
much more snccessfiil will he not be, if his every wish is 
accon^iaitied bt the desire to act benevolently and hon- 
estly towards those who are to consume and pay for the 
products ofhia labour! He cannot gratify bis Acqi ' 



physician. The lawyer and phyacian, whose whole 
spirits breathe a disinterested desire to consult, as a 
paramount object, the best interests of then: cUenta and 
patients, not only obtain the direct rewai-d of gratifying 
their own moral faculties, which is no slight enjoyment, 
but they reap a positive gratification to their Self-es- 
teem and Love of Approl^on, in a high and well-foun- 
ded reputation, and to their Acquisitiveness, in mcreas- 
mg emolument, not grudgingly paid, but willingly offer- 
ed, from minds that feel the worth uf the services be- 
stowed. 

There are three conditions required by the inoiiJ and 
intellectual law, which must all be observed to ensure 
its rewards ; Ist. The department of indusCry selected 
mnst be really useful to human beings ; Benevolence 
demands this ; 2dly. The quantum of labor beStowed 
must bear a just proportion to the natnral demand for 
the commodity produced : Intellect requires this ; ai>d, 
Sdly. In our social connexions, we roust imperatively 
attend to the organic law, that different mdividuals pos- 
sess different developments of the brain, and in conse 
quence different natural talents and dispositions, and 
we must rely on each only to the extent warranted by 
bis natural endowment. 

If, then, an individual has received, at birth, a sound 
orgMiic constitution, and favourably developed brain, 
and if he five in accordance with the physical, the or- 
ganic, the mora!, and inleliectuoi laws, it appears lo me 
that, in the constitution of the world, ho has received an 
assurance from the Cremator, of provision for his animal 
wants, and a high enjuyment in the legitimate exercise 
of his various mental powers. 

I have already obsc : ved, that, before we can obey the 
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which teaches the physical 
philosophy ; that the oi^anic laws belong to the depart 
ment of anatomy and physiology ; and I now add, tint 
it is the business of the political economist to unfold 
the kinds of industry that are really necessary to the 
welfare of mankind, and the degrees of labour that will 
meet with a just reward. The leading object of politi- 
cal economy, as a science, is to increase enjoyment, by 
directing the ^pUcation of industry. To at tarn this end 
however, it is obviously necessary that the nature of 
man, — the constitution of the iriiysical world, — and the 
relations between these, should be known. Hitheifo, 
the knowledge of the first of these elementary parts has 
been very deficient, and, in consequence, thi whole su- 
perstructure has been weak and unproductive, in com- 
parison of what it may become, when founded on a 
more perfect basis. Political economists have never 
dreamt, that the world is artMiged on the principle of 
supremacy of the moral sentiments and mt«llect ; and. 
consequently, that, to render man happy, ftis leading 
pursuits mast be antc/i as inili exercise and gratify these 
pollers, and that his life will necessarily be miserable, 
if devoted entirely to the production of wealth. They 
have proceeded on the nation, that the accumulation of 
wealth is the sinantam bomim ; but all history teaches, 
that national happiness does not mcreasa in proportion 
to national riches ; and until they shall lierceive and 
teach, thatmtelligence and morahtt are the foundation 
of all lasting prosperity, they mill nt '"' ' '""" 
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Ifthe views contained in the present Essay be sound, 
it will became a leading object with future masters in 
that science, to demonstrate the necessity of civilized 
man hmiting his physical, and increasing bis moral and 
intellectual occupations, as the only means of saving 
himself from ceaseless punishment under the natural 

The idea of men, in general, being taught natural 
philosophy, anatomy, and physiology, political economy, 
and the otlier sciences that expound the natural laws, 

has been EneeT(jd at, as uttorly absurd and ridiiiuloua 
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But I wouM ask, in what occupations are human be- 
ings so urgently engaged, lliat ^ley have no leisure to 
bestow on the study of the Creatures laws ? A couiae 
of natural philosophy would occupy siily or seventy 
hours in the delivery ; a course of anatomy and physi- 
ology the same ; and a course of phrenology can be de- 
liTerod pretty fully in forty hours ! TheEO, twice or 
thrke repeated, would serve to initiate the student so 
that he could afterwards advance m the same paths, by 
the aid of observation and books. Is life, then, so 
brief, and are our hours bo u^ntly occupied by higher 
and more important duties, that we cannot afibrd &se 
pittances of time to learn the laws that regulate oui 
existence J No. The only difficulty is in obtaining 
the desire for the knowledge ; in seeing the necessity 
end aJvi^tage of it, and then time win not he wanting. 
No idea can be more preposterous, than that of human 
beings having no time to study and obey the natural 
institutions. These laws ptmish so severely, when ne- 
glected; that they cause the offender to lose tenfold 
more time in undei^oiug his chastisement, than would 
be requisite to obey them. A gentleman eitensively 
engaged in business, whose nervous and digestive sys- 
tems had been impaired by neglect of the organic 
laws, was desired to walk in the open air at least one 
houi a-day ; to repose from alt exertion, bodily and 
mcntat, for one fajj hour after breakfast, and another 
full hour after dinner, because the brain cannot eipend 
its energy in thinking and in aiding digestion at the 
same time ; and to practise moderation in diot ; which 
last he re^larly observed ; hut he laughed at the very 
idea of his having three hours a-day to spare for atten- 
tion to his health. The reply was, that the organic 
laws admit of no ejception, and that he must either 
obey them, or take the conseguenoea ; but that the 
time lost by the punishment wtfhld be double or treble 
that requisite for obedience ; and, accordingly, the fact 
was so. instead of his attending an appointment, it is 
quite usual for him to send b note, perhaps, at tVio in 
the afternoon, m these terms : — ' I was so distressed 
with headache last ni^t, that 1 never closed my eyes, 
and to-day I am still incapable of being out of bed.' 
On other occasions, he is Out of bed, but apologizes 
for incBpacity to attend to business, on account of an 
intolerable pain in the region of the stomach. In short, 
if the hours lost in those painful sufferings were added 
together, and distributed over the days ■when he is able 
for duty, he wouldfind them far outnumber those which 
would suffice for obedience to the organic laws, and 
with this difference m the results ; by noglect he loses 
both his hours and his enjoyment ; whereas, by obedi- 
ence, he would be rewarded iw ^tltude for business, 
and a pleasing consciousness of existence. 

Wo shall understand the operation of the moral and 
intellectual laws, however, more completely, by attend- 
ing to the evils which arise from neglect of them. 

As to iKDivuiiTiLS. At present, the almost unrver- 
sal persuasion of civilized man, is, that happiness con- 
sists in the possession of weal^, power, and external 
jplcndor; objects related to the anunal faculties and 
intellect much more than to the moral sentiments. In 
consequence, each mdividual sets out in the pureuit of 
these as the chief business of his iffe ; and, m the ardour 
of tlie chase, he recognizes no Ihiiitatlons on the means 
which he may employ, except those imposed by the 
mimicipa! law. Ho does not perceive or aeknowledce 
the ejislence of natural laws, determining not only (fie 
sources of his happiness, but the steps by which it may 
be atlaiued. Fiiim this moral and Intellectual blind- 
ness, merchants and manufacturers, in numberless in- 
stances, hasten to be rich beyond the course of nature ; 
that is to say, they engage in enterprises far exceeding 
the eitontof then: capital, or capaoi^; they place theii 
propcrtv in the hands of debtors, whose natural talents 
and morality are so low, that they ought never to have 
been trusted with a shiUing ; they send their goods to 



sea without insuring them, or leave thorn unmsured in 
theu own warehouses ; they ask pecuniary accommo- 
dation from other merchants to enable them to carry on 
their undue speculations, and become secraLty for theta 
in return, and both fall in consequence of blindly fol- 
lowmg Acquisitiveness to extremities; Or they live m 
splendor and extravagance, far beyond the evtent of the 
natural return of their capital and talents. In every 
one of these instances, the calamity is obviously the 
consequence of infringement of the moral and intellec- 
tual law. The lawyer, medical practitioner, or proba- 
tioner in the church, who is disappointed in his reward, 
will be found erroneously to have placed himself In a 
profession, for which his natural talents and disposi- 
tions did not fit him, or to have parsaed his vocation 
under the guidance chiefly of the lower propensities, 
preferrmg seltishness Co honorable regardT for the in- 
terests of his employers. Want of success in these 
professions, appears to me to be owmg, m a high degree, 
to three causes ; first. The brain heuig loo smaU, or 
constitutionally^ lymphatic, so that the mmd does not 
act with sufficient energy to make qp impression ; se- 
condly, some particular Organs indispensably requisite 
to success, being very deficient, as Luiguage, or Causa- 
lity, in a lawyer, the first rendering him incapable of 
ready utterance, and the second destitute of that intui- 
tive sagacity, which sees at a glance the bearing of the 
facts and principles founded on by his adversary, so as 
to estunate the just inferences that follow, and to point 
them out. A lawyer, who is weak in this power, ap- 
pears tn his client like a pilot who does not know the 
shoals and the rocks. His deficiency is perceived 
whenever difiicviltj presents itself, and he is pronounced 
unsafe to take charge of great interests ; he is then 
passed by, and suffers the responsibihty of an erro- 
neous choice of profession ; or, thirdly, Predominance 
of the animal and seltish facul^. The client and the 
patient discriminate mstmctively between the cold, 

Sithless, but pretending manner of Acquisitiveness and 
lOve of Approbation, and the nnpretending, genuine 
warmth of Benevolence, Veneration, and Conscien- 
tiousness ; and ^ey discover very speedily that the in- 
tellect inspired by the latter sees more cleaily, and ma- 
nages more successfully, their Interests, iJian when 
animated only by the former -, the victim of selfishness 
either never rises, or sinks, wondermg why his merits 
are neglected. 

In 3[ these instances, the failure of the merchant, 
and the bad success of the lawyer, &c. are the conse- 
quences of having infringed the nalntai laws ; so that 
me evil they sufier is the punishment for having failed 
in a great duty, not only to societyj but to themselves. 
The greatest difficulties, however, present them- 
selves, in tracing the operation of the moral and intel- 
lectual laws, in uie wide field of social life. An mdi- 
vidual may be made to comprehend how, if he commits 
an error, he should suffer a particular punishment; hot 
when calamity overtakes whole classes of the commu- 
nity, each person absolves himseif from all share of the 
blame, and regards himself as sunply the victim of ge- 
neral but inscrutable visitation. Let us, then, eiamme 
briefly the Social Law. 

In regarding the human faculties, we perceive that 
numberless gratifications spring from the social state. 
The muscles of a single individual could not rear the 
habitations, build the ships, forge the anchors,- con- 
stroct the machinery, or, in short, produce the count- 
less enjoyments that every where surround us, in conse- 
quwice of men bcmg constituted, so as instinctively to 
combine theh powers and skill, to obtaui a common 
end. Here, then, ore prodigious advantages resulting 
directly from' the social law ; but, in the nerl place, 
social interconrse is the means of Wording direct grati- 
ficalion to a variety ofom: mental faculties. If we live 
in solitude, the propensities of Amativeness, Philopro- 
oenitiveness, Adbeaivene«8, LoiCaf-Ai»r^Ja!.on, *e 
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ness, Wonder, Language, and the reflecting faculties, 
would be di^prlvcd, seme of them absolutely, and elbers 
of them nearly, of all opportunities of gratification. 
The eocial law, then, is me source of the highest de- 
]igaia i! our nature, and its institution indicates the 
neatest benevolence and wisdom towards us, m the 

Still, however, this taw does not suspend oc subvert 
the laws instituted for man as an individu^. If we 
imagine an individual to go 10 sea for his own gratifica- 
tion m a ship, the natural laws require that his intellec- 
tnal faculties shall be instructed m navigation, also in 
the nature of the coasts and seas which he traverses ; 
that he shall know and avoid the shoals, currents, and 
eddies ; that be ahall Into hia canvass in proportion to 
the gale ; and that his animal faculties shall be so much 
under subjection to his motal sentiments, that he shall 
not abandon himself to drunkenness, sloth, or any ani- 
mal indulgence, when the natural laws, require lunn to 
be watchful at his duty. If he obey the natural laws, 
he will be safe as an individual; and if he disobey 
them he will be drowned.' Now, if a crew, and pas- 
sengers desire to avail themsolves of the social law, that 
is, to combine their powers and activity under one lea- 
der or chief, by doing which they may sail in a large 
ship, have ample stores of provisions, divide their &- 
botir, enjoy each other's society, &c. ; and if at the 
same time they fulfil the moral and intellectual laws, 
t^ placing, m the situation of captain, an individual 
folly qnahfied for that duty, they will enjoy the reward 
in sailing safely, and in comfort ; if they diaregarJ these 
laws, and place an individual in charge of the ^p, 
whose inlelleclual faculties are weak, whose animal 
propensities are strong, whose moral sentiments are in 
aheyance, and who, in consequence, habitually neglects 
the natural laws, then they will suffer the penalty in 
being wrecked. 

I know it will be objected that the crew and pas- 
sengers do not appoint the captain ; but, in every case, 
except impressment in the British navy, they may go 
in, or stay out, of a particular ship, as they discover 
the captam to possess Mie natural qualities or not. This, 
al present, I am aware, ninety-nine individuals out of the 
Hundred never inquu^ into ; but so do ninety-nine out 
of the hundred neglect many of the other natural laws, 
and sufTec the penalty, because theur moral and intellec- 
tual faculties have never yet been instructed in their 
enatence and effects, or trained to observe and obey 
fliem. But they have the power from nature of obey- 
Jng them, if properly taught and trained ; and, besides, I 
give t!iis merely as an illustration of the mode of Ope- 
taUon of the social law. 

Another example may ba given. By employing ser- 
vants, the labours of life are rendered less burdensome 
to the master ; but he must employ individuals who 
know the moral law, and who possess the desire to act 
under it; otherwise, as a punishment for neglecting 
this requisite, he may be robbed, cheated, or murdered 
in bed. Phrenology presents the means of observing 
this law, in a degrea quite unattainable without it, by 
the facility which it alfords of discovering the natmal 
talents and dispositions of individuals. 

By entering into copartnersbipB, merchants, and 
other persons in busmess, may extend theh employ- 
ment, and gain advantages beyond those they could 
reap, if labouiTng as mdividuals. Sut, by the natural 
law, each must take care that his partner knows, and is 
inchned to obey, the moral and intellectual law, as the 
only condition on which the Creator will permit him 
lecurely to reap the advimta^is of the social compact. 
If a partner in China is deficient in mtellect ^d moral 
sentiments, another in London may be utterly ruined. 

loresee, aa ihese (a]I under llie head ofi^oorsnce of naLiiral 



It is said that this is the imiocent suffering for or along 
with the guilty ; b|it it is not 30. Itisan example of a 
person seeUng to obtain the gdvaniages of the social 
law, vntbout conceiving himself bound to obey the con- 
ditions required by it ; the first of which is, that those 
individuals, of whose services be avails himself, shall 
observe the moral and intellectual laws. 

Let u? now advert to the calamities which overtake 
whole classes of men, or commdhities, under the so- 
cial law, tiace their origin, and see how far they are at- 
tributable to infringement of the Creator's lava's. 

If I am right in representing the whole faculties ot 
man as inten&d by the Creator to be gratified, and the 
moral sentiments and intellect, as the higher and di- 
recting powers, with which all natural institutions are 
in harmony ; it follow ha aigo munities ot 
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to multiply their numbers' beyond the demand 
for their labours, and the supply of food for their off- 
spring ; and up to the present hour this most obvious 
and unportant doctrine is not admitted by one m a 
thousand, and not acted upon as a practical principlo 
by one in ten thousand of those whose happiness or 
misery depends on observance of it. The doctrine ol 
Malthns, that ' population cannot go on perpetually in- 
creasing, without pressing on the limits of the means o) 
subsistence, and that a check of some kind or other 
must, sooner or latter, be tqiposed to it,' just amounts 
to this,— that the means of^ subsistence are not bus- 
ceptible of such rapid and unUmited increase as popu- 
lation, and m consequence tiiat the Amative propensity 
must be restrained by reason, otherwise it will be 
checked bj misery. This principle is in accordance 
vuith the views of human nature maintained m this 
Essay, and applies to all the faculties ; thus Philopro- 
genitiveness, when indulged m opposition to reason, 
leads to spoiluig children, which is followed directly 
by miseij both to them and their parents. Acquisitive- 
ness, when uncontrolled by reason, leads to avarice or 
thefl, and these again carry suffering in their train. 

But BO fM from attending to such views, the lives oi 
the inhabitants of Britain generally are devoted to the 
acquisition of wealth, of power and distinction, or ol 
animal pleasure ; in other words, the great object of the 
labouring classes, is to live and grati^ the inferior pro- 
pensities ; of the mercantile and manufacturing popula- 
tion, to gratify Acquisitiveness and Self-esteem ; of the 
more intelligent class of gentlemen, to grati^ Self- 
esteem and Love of Approbation, in political, literary 
or philosophical eminence ; and of another portion, W 
gratily Love of Approbation, by supremacy in fashion ; 
and these gratifications are sought by means not in ac- 
cordance with the dictates of the higher sentiments, 
but by the joint aid of the intellect and propensities. 
If the supremacy of moral sentunent and intellect be 
the natural law, then, as often observed, every circum- 
stance cotmect«d with human life must be in harmony 
witti it ; that is to say, first, Afl«t rational restraint on 
population, and with the proper use of machinery, such 
moderate labour aa will leave ample tune for the sys- 
tematic exercise of the higher powers, will suffice to 
provide for human wants : and, secondly, If this exer- 
cise he neglected, and the tune which ought to be dedi- 
cated to it be employed in labour to gratify the pro- 
pensities, direct evil will ensue ; and this accordingly 
appears to me to be exactly the result. 
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By means of machinery, and the aids deriTed from 
science, the ground can be cultivated, and erery ima- 
ginable necessary and luiury produced in ample abun- 
dance, by n moderate expenditure of labour by any popu- 
lation nol in itself superabundant. It men wore to 
Slop whenever thfy hod reached this point, and dedi- 
cate the residue of each day to moral and intellectual 
EuranilB, the consequence would be, ready and steady 
ecauae not overstocked, markets. Labour, pursued 
till il provided abundance, but not redundant snperfuity, 
would meet with a certain and just reward : and would 
yield also, a vast increase of happiness ; for no joy 
equals that which springs from the moral sentiments 
and intellect eiciledl^ Uie contemplation, p'ursnit, and 
observance, of the Creator's insUtutions. Farther, 
morality would he improved ; for men being happy, 
would cease to be vicious ; and, lastly. There would 
be improvement tn the organic, moral, and intellectual 
capabilities of the race ; for the active moral and intel- 
lectual organs in the parents would increase the volume 
of these in iheir offspring ; so that each generation 
would start not only with greater stores of acquired 
knowledge than their predecessors possessed, hut with 
higher natural capabilities of turning these to account. 

Before merchants and manufacturers can be eipect- 
fid lo act in this marmer, a great change must be ef- 
fected in their sentiments and perceptions ; hut so was 
a stnking revolution effected in their ideas and prac- 
tices of the tenantry west of Edinburgh, when they 
removed the atagnanl pools between each ridge of 
land, and banished ague from Ibeir district. If any 
leader will compare the slato of Scotland during the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, correctly 
and spuitedly reprpsented m Sii "Walter Scott's Tales 
of a Grandfather, with its present condition, in regatd 
to knowledge, morality, reUgion, and the comparative 
ascendency of the rational over the animal part of our 
nature, he wrill perceive so great an improvement in 
later times, that the commencement of the millennium 
itself, in five or six hundred years hence, would scarce 
be a greater advance beyond the present, .than the 
present is over ^e past. If the laws of the Creator be 
really what are here rspresented, and if they vrere 
once taught as elementarf truths to every class of the 
conununity, and the sentiment of Veneration called in 
to enforce obedience to theni, a set of new motives 
and principles would be brought into play, calculated 
to accelerate the change ; especially if it were seen, 
what, in the neit place, I proceed to show, that the 

- -' — '"""'"€ these laws are the most 

offering that can well be 

'----,n of Britain is taxed 

, . .. ., .. . some even fourteen 

hours a day, exhausting their muscular and nervous 
energy, so as utterly to mcapaeitate them, and leaving, 
besides, no leisure ; for moral and intellectual pnrsnil- 
The consajuence of ^is is, that all markets are ovt 
stocked with produce ; prices first la.ll ruinously low . 
the operatives are then thrown idle, and left in destitu- 
tion of the necessaries of life, until the surplus pro- 
dace of theh formerly excessive labours, and perhapf 
something more, are consumed ; after this takes place, 
prices rise too high in consequence of the supply fal- 
ling rather below the demand ; the labourers resume 
their toil, on their fotmsr system of excessive exertion ; 
they again overstock the market, and again are thrown 
idle, and suffer dreadful misery. 

In 1835-6-7 we witnessed this operation of the natu- 
ral laws : largo bodies of starving and unemployed la- 
bourers were then supported on charity. How many 
hours did they not stand idle, and how much of eices- 
sive toil would not these hours have relieved, if distri- 
buted over the periods when they were overworked ! 
The results of that excessive exertion were seen in the 
form of untenanted houses, of shapeless piles of goods 
decaying b warehouses, m short.m every formin which 



imagined. The labouring pi 



nisapplied industry could go to ruin. Tliese observa- 
ipns are strikingly illustrated by the following official 
eport, copied from the public newspapers : 
Stale nf the UnempiQved Operalives, lefiident in Eilinbur^h, 
who are guppllcil nitn work by a Coniinkl«, consijmied Ebr 



makers, SO ganlenera. 229 various Irades. Total 14S1.' 

Edinburgh is not a manufecturing city, and if so much 
misery existed in it In proportion lo its population, what 
must have been the condition of Glasgow, Manchestor, 
and other manufecturing towns!" 

Here, then, the Creator's laws show themselves par- 
amount, even when men set themselves systematically 
to infringe them. He intended the human race, under 
the moral law, not to pursue Acquisitiveness exces- 
sively, but to labour only a certain and a moderate por- 
tion of their lives ; and although they do their utmost 
to defeat this intention, they cannot succeed ; they are 
constrained to remain idle as many days and hours, 
while their surplus produce is consuming, as would 
have served for the due exercise of their moral and m- 
toilectual faculties and the preservation of then: health, 
if they had dedicated them regularly to these ends from 
day to day, as time passed over their lieads. But their 
punishment proceeds : the extreme exhaustion of nar- 
voos and muscular enargy, with the absence of all moral 
and intellectual excitement, create the excessive crav- 
ing for the stimulus of ardent spirits which distinguishea 
the labouring population of the present age ; tins calls 
mW predominant activity the organs of the Animal Pro- 
pensities, these descend to the children by the law al- 
ready explained ; mcreaaed crime, and a deteriorating 
population, are the results : and a moral and intelleetud 
mcapacity for arresting the evils, becomes greater with 
the lapse of every generation. 

According lo the principles of the present Essay, 
what are called by commercial men ' times of prosperity,' 
are seasons of the greatest infringement of the natural 
laws, and precursors of groat cflamities. Times are 
not reckoned prosperous, unless all the industrious 
population is employed during the wh/Ae day, hours of 
eating and sleeping only excepted, in the production of 
jnealtk. This is a dedication of their whole lives to 
tiie service of the propensities, and must necessarily 
temunate in punishment, if the world is conatitnled on 
thepriuciple of supremacy of the higher powers. 

"This truth has already been illustrated more than 
once in the history of commerce. Tne following is a 
resent example. 

By the combmation laws, workmen were punishable 
for uniting to obtain a riae of wages, when an extraor- 
dinary demand occurred for their labour. These laws 
being obviously unjust, were at length repealed. In 
summer and autumn 1835, however, commercial men 
conceived themselves to have reached the highest point 
of prosperity, and the demand for labour was unlimited. 
The operatives availed themselves of the opportunity to 
belter their condition formed extensive combinations ; 
and because their demands were not complied with, 

. In the ApOTMdix, No- IV, MVBral ]nMee>\ag docuiociils e« 
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Blruck work, and continued idle for montlis in success 
sion. The inastet manufacturers clamoutcd against 
the new iaw, and complained that the country would be 
ruined, if combinations were not s^n decWed illegal, 
and suppressed by fores. According to tlie principles 
of this Essay, the just law must from the first have 
been Ihi most beaejkial for all parties affected by it ; 
and Ibe result amply confirmed this idea. Subsequent 
events proved that the eitraordinary demand for la- 
bourers in 1935 was entirely factitious, fostered, by an 
overwhelming issue of bank paper, much of ivhicb ulti- 
mately turned out lo be worthless ; in djort, that, dur- 
ing the combinaljons, the mastot manufacturers were 
engaged in an extensive system of apecidativc over-pro- 
dnction, and that the combinationa of the workmen pre- 
sented a natia-al check \a 'Caia erroneous proceeding. 
The rum that overtook the masters in 1836 arose from 
their luiving accumulated, under the influence of un- 
bridled Acquisitiveness, vast stoics of eommoditiea 
which were not required by society ; and to have com- 
pelled labourers, by force, to manufacture more at their 
btddins, would obviously have been to aggravate the 
evil. It is a well known fact, accordingly, that those 
maEterswhosuoporativeamoBt resolutely refused to work, 
BxA who, on this account clamoured loudest ag^unat 
lie law, were the greatest gainers in the end. Thck 
stock of goods wore sold out at high prices di'jing the 
speculative period ; and wbon the revulsion came, in- 
stead of ■being ruined by the fall of properly, they were 
prepared, with their capitals at command, lo avail them- 
selves of the depreciation, to make new and highly pro- 
fitable inVBslments. Here agam, therefore, we pcr- 
ceivB the law of justice vindicatmjr itself and benefiting 
by its operalion even those IndividiiBls ^o blindly de- 
nounced it as injurious to their interests. A practical 
faith in the doctrine that the world is arranged by the 
Ciealor, in harmony with the moral sentiments and in- 
tellect, would bo of unspeakable adrantage both lo 
lulers and subjects ; for they would then be able to 
pursue with greater confidence the coureo dictated by 
moral rectitude, convinced that the result wouldpiove 
beneficial, even although, when they took the first step, 
thCT could not distiiicUy perceive by what means. 

In the whole system of education and treatment of 
the labouring population, the laws of the Creator such 
as I have now endeavoured lo eipouiid them, are ne- 
glected, and their moral and intellectual cultivation is 
Boaicelv known. The Schools of Art, and ' the Library 
of Useiiil Knowledge,' are laudable attempts at a better 
order of things ; and 1 1™I with joy then mcrease ; but 
they loo much eiclude the science of human nature, 
and in consequence, will Jong remain cctaiparatively 
barren. From indications which already appear, how- 
ever, I think it probable that the labounng classes will 
ere long recognise Phrenology, and llie natural laws, as 
deeply interesting to themselves ; and whenever their 
minds shall be opened to raljonal views of their own 
coi^tjtution B3 men, and then' condition as members 
of society, I venture to predict that they will devote 
Ihemsclvea to improvement, with a zeal and earnest- 
ness that in 3. few generations will change tlie aspect of 
their class. 

The consequences of the present system of departing 
Irom the moral law, on the middle orders of the commu- 
nity, are in accordajice with its elfects on the lower. 
Uncertain gains, continual fluctuations in fortune, ab- 
sence of all rehance on moral and intellectual principles 
in their pursuits, a gambling spirit, an insatiable ap- 
petite for wealth, alternately extravagant joys of exces- 
sive prosperity and bitter miseries of disappointed am- 
bition, render the wbolo lives of morchants vanity and 
vciation of spirit. Nothing is more cssontial to human 
happiness than fijcd principles of action, on «^ich we 
canrely for our present safety and future welfare ; and 
the Creator's laws when seen and followed, afford this 
tupport and delight to our faculties in the highest dc- 



It is one, lot of the least, of the punishments 
irtake the middling classes forncglectof these 
laws, that they do not, as a permanent condition of 
mind, feel secure and internally at jicace with them- 
is. When the ejtcitementofbusmcsahas subsided, 
ity and craving are felt withm. These proceed 
the moral and intellectual faculties calling aloud 
sercise ; but, through ignorance of their own na- 
ture, fashionable amusements, or intoxicaljng hquors, 
1 resorted to, and, vcith these, a viun attempt is made 
fill up the void of lifo. I know that tiiis class 
ardently desires s change that would remove the mis- 
eries described, and wm zeoloiisiy co-operate in the 
difSising of knowledge, by which means alone it can be 
introduced. 

The responsibility which overtakes the higher classcE 
is equalty obvious. If they do not engage in some ac- 
tive pursuits, so as to give scope to their energies, they 
suffer the evils of ennui, morbid irritabihty, and escca- 
sive relaxation of the functions of mind and body, which 
carry in their tr^n more suffering than is entailed even 
on the operatives by eicessive labour. If they pursue 
ambition in the senate or in lie field, or in literature or 
philosophy, their real success is in exact proportion to 
the approach which they make lo observance of the su- 
premacy of the sentiments and intellect. FraiJflin, 
Washington, and Bolivar, may be contissted with She- 
ridan, and Bonaparte, as illustrations. Sheridan and 
Napoleon did not, systematically, pursue objects sanc- 
tioned by the higher sentiraonls Mid inteUect aa the end 
of their exertions ; end no person, who is a judge of 
human emotiona, can read iJieir lives, and consider what 
must have passed within their minds, without coming to 
the conclusion, that, even in their most brilliant mo- 
menta of external prosperity, the canker was gnawmg 
within, and that there was CO moral relish of the present 
or rehance on the future ; but a nungled tumult of in- 
ferior propensities and intellect, carrying with it an habi- 
tual feeling of unsatisfied desires. 

I*t OS now consider the effect of the moral law on 
NiTi OJiAL prosperity. 

If the Creator has conslihjted the world in harmony 



with the dictates of tl 



er sentiments, the highest 



impatible with that ijf every other ; 
Ei^land, by sedulously cultivating her own soil, pur- 
suing her own courses of industry, founding her uiler- 
nal institutions and her extomtd relations on the princi- 
ples of Benevolence, Veneration, and Justice, which 
imply abstinence from wars of aggression, from con- 
quest, and fiura all selfish designs of commercitJ mo- 
nopoly, would be in the highest condition of prosperity 
and enjoyment that nature would admit of; and every 
step that she deviated finm these principles, would carry 
an inevitable punishment along with it. The same 
statement might be made relative lo France and every 
other nation. According lo this principle, also, the 
Creator should have conferred on each nation some pe- 
culiar advantages of soil, climate, situation, or genius, 
which would enable it to carry on amicable mtereoursa 
with its fellow states, in a beneficial exchange of the 
products peculiar to each ; so that the higher one rose 
in morality, intelligence, and riches, it ought to become 
80 much the more estimable and valuable as a neigh- 
bour to all the surrounding slates. This is so obvious- 
ly the real constitution of nature, that proof of it is 
superfluous. 

England, however, as a nation, has set this law at 
absolute defiance. She has led ^e way in taking Uie 
propensities as her guides, in founding her laws and in- 
stitutions on them, and m following them out in her 
practical conduct. England mvented restrictions on 
trade, and carried them to the greatest height ; she con- 
quered colonies, and rulsd them in the full spirit of 
selfishness ; she encourag^-tottories, aiid fostered the 
slave trade, oarri?(ipjji^C;5Aaqj(i44U5 |4^st 
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epirit of luanurBcturing and specuktii^ ii 
tneir highest pilch ; defended cormption m ranmijii^aLf 
distributed churcbos and seats on the bench of justice, 
on principles purely aelfiali ; eU in direct opposition to 
the supremacy of the moral !aw. If the world had 
been created m harmony with prodominance of the ani- 
mal fecullies, England should have been a most felici- 
tous nation ; but as the reverse is the case, we should 
expect a severe national responsibility to flow from 
tliese departures from the divine institutions ; and grie- 
vous accordingly has been, and, I fear, will be, the 
punishment. 

The principle which regulates national reaponsibility 
is, that the precise combination of faculties which leads 
to the national transgression, carries in its train the 
punishment. Nations are under the moral and intel- 
lectual law, as well as individuals. A carter who half 
starves his horse, and unmercifully boats it, to supply, 
by the stimnlous of pain, the vigour that nature btend- 
ed to flow from abundance of food, may be supposed 
to practise this bariiarity with hnpunity in ^is world, if 
he evade the eye of Mr Martin, and that of the police ; 
but this is not the case. TTie hand of Providence 
reaches him by a direct punishment ; He fails in his 
object, for blows cannot supply the vigour which, by 
the constitution of the horse, flows only from sufficien- 
cy of wholesome food. In his conduct he manifests 
an excessive Combativeness and Destructiveness, with 
deficient Benevolence, Veneration, Justice, and Intel- 
lect, and he cannot reverse this character, by merely 
averting his eyes and his hand from the horse. He 
carries these dispositions into the bosom of his family, 
and into the company of his associates, and a variety 
of evil consequences ensue. The delights that spring 
from active mora! sentiments and intellectual powers 
are necessarily unknown to him ; and the difference be- 
tween these pleasures, and the sensations attendant on 
his moral and intellectual condition, are as great as be- 
tween the external splendour of a king and the nolted 
poverty of a beggar. It is true that he has never felt 
the enjoyment, and does not know the estent of his 
loss; but still the dilference exists; we see it, and 
know that, as B direct consequence of this state of mind, 
he is eicluded from a very great and eialted pleasure. 
Farther; his active animd^ faculties rouse the Com- 
bativeness, Destructiveness, Self-esteem, Secretivenesa, 
and Caudousness, of his wife, children, and associates, 
against him, and they inflict on him animal punishment. 
He, no doubt, goes on to eat, drink, blaspheme, and 
abuse bis horse, day after day, apparently as if Provi- 
dence approved of his conduct ; but he neither feels, 
nor can any one who attends to his condition believe 



it is fairly owing to his own grossness and ^ 
that he does not connect it with his offence. Let us 
apply these remarks lo nations. England, for instance, 
under the impulses of an eieessivdy strong Acqnisi- 
tiveness, Self-estoem, end Destractivenesa, for a long 
lime protected the slave trade. Now, according to the 
law which I am explaining, during the periods of erei ' 



nislm< 



r that 



general spu'it of domineering and rapacity in her publ 
men, rendering them little mindful of the we!fara of tf 



matter of fact, that, while these 
were publicly patronised by the government, its ser- 
vants vied with each other in injustice towards it, and 
that Its subjects dedicated their talents and enterprise 
towards corrupting its officers, and cheating it of its 



due. Every trader who was liable lo eicise or custom 
duties, evaded the one-half of them, and felt no dis- 
grace in doing so. A gentleman, who was subject to 
the excise laws flfly years ago, described to me the 
conditjon of his trade at that time. The excise offi- 
cers, he said, regardf^ it as an understood matter, 
that at least one-half of tiie goods manufactured were 
to be smuagled without being charged with duty* ; but 
then, said he, ' they made us pay a moral and pecu- 
niary penalty that was at once galling and debasing. 
We required to ask them to our table at all meals, and 



out of it ; when they moved from' one house to another, 
our servants and carts were in requisition lo perform 
this ofBce ; and, by way of keeping op dJsciplme upon 
us, and also to make a show of duty, they chose every 
now and then to step in and detect us in a fraud, and 
get us lined ; if wo submitlod quietly, they told us that 
they would make us amends, by winking at another 
fraud ; and generaUy did so ; but if our indignation 
rendered passive obedience impossible, and we spoke 
our mind of their character and conduct, they enforced 
the law on us, while they relaxed It on our neighbours ; 
and these being rivals in trade, undersold us in the 
market, oairied away our customers, and ruined oor 
business. Nor did the bondage end here. We could 
not smuggle without the aid ot our servants ; and as 
they could, on occasion of any offence given to therar- 
selves, carry information lo the head quarters of excise, 
we were slaves to them also, and were obliged tameljr 
to submit to a degree of drunkenness and msolence, 
that appearsto me now perfectly intolerable. Farther ; 
this evasion and oppression did us no good ; for all the 
trade were alike, and we just sold our goods so much 
cheaper the mote duty we evaded ; so tfot out mdivid- 
ual success did not depend upon supetlor skiU and su- 
perior morality, in making an excellent article at a mo- 
derate price, but upon superior capacity for fraud, mean- 
ness, sycophancy, and every possible baseness. Clur 
lives were any thing but enviable. Conscience, al- 
though greatly blunt^ by practices that were universa!, 
and viewed as inevitable, still whispered that they were 
viTong ; our sentiments of self-respect very frequently 
revolted at the insults to which we were exposed, and 
instant feeling of insecurity from the 



. J, and more principle and greal.. 

in the collection ot the du^es were enforced, 
we thought ourselves ruined ; but the reverse has been 
the case. The duties, no doubt, ate now excessively 
butdensome from their amount ; but that is their least 
evil. If it was possible to ooUect them from every 
trader with perfect equahty, our independence would 
be complete, and onr competition vroufd be confined lo 
superiority in raoraUty and skil). Matters are much 
nearer this point now than they were fifty years ago ; 
but still they would admit of considerable unprove- 
ment.' ThesameindiTidua1mentioned,that,inhis>yonth, 
now seventy years ago, the civil liberty of the people 
of Sco^and was held by a weak tenure. He knew in- 
stances of soldiers beii^ sent in times of war, lo the 
ferm-houses, to carry off by force, young men for the 
army ; and as this was against the law, they were ac- 
cused of some imaginary offence, such as a trespass, or 
an assault, which vms proved by false witnesses, and 
the magistrate, perfectly aware of the farce, and its ob- 
ject, t&eatened the victun with transportation M the 
colonies, as a felon, if he would not enlist ; which he, 
of course, unprotected and oveiwhelmed by power and 
mjustice, was compelled to consent lo. 

If the same minute representation were given of 
other departments of private life, during the time of the 
greatest immoralities on the part of the government, we 
would find that this paltering wi^ ignacien^ and cha- 
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raster in the natfonal proccedingBT tended to keep down 
the morality of the people, and foetered in them a rapa- 
cious and gambling spirit, to which many of the esils 
that have since oyertaken us have owed their orgin. 

But we may take a more extensive view of the sub- 
ject of national responsibility. 

In the American war England desired to gratify hei 
Acquisitivcneas and Self-esteem, in oppoEition to Be- 
3isvolence and Justice, at the expense of the transat- 
lantic colonies. This roused the animal resentment of 
the latter, and the lower faculties of the two nations 
.^ame into collision ; that is to say, they made war on 
each other ; England to Gapport a dotnmion in direct 
hostility to the principles wh^ch regulate the moral go- 
vernment of the world, in the espectation of beoommg 
rich and powerful by success in that enterprise ; the 
Americans, to assert the supremacy of the higher senti- 
ments, and to become free and independent, Accotd- 
mg to the principles which I am now unfolding, the 
greatest misfortune that could hare befallen England 
would have been snccasa, and the greatest advantage, 
faiinre in her attempt ; and the resiut is now acknowl- 
edged to be in exact accordance with these views. If 
England had subdued the colonies m the American 
war, every one must see to what an extent her Self- 
esteem, Acquisitiveness and DeBtructiveness would 
have been let loose upon them ; this, in the first place, 
would have roused their animal faculties, and led them 
to give her all the annoyance in tlieir power, and the 
Heets and armies requisite to repress this spirit would 
have far counterbalanced, in expense, all the prolits 
she could have wrung out of the colonists, by eilortion 
and oppression. In the second place, the very exer- 
cise of these animal faculties by herself, in opposition 
to the moral sentiment^ would have rendered her go- 
vernment at home an exact parallel of that of Hie 
carter in his own family. The same malevolent prin- 
ciples would have overflowed on her own subjects, the 
Bovemment vrould have felt uneasy, the people re- 
bellious, discontented, and unhappy, and the moral law 
vrould have been amply vindicated by the suffering 
which would have eveiy where abounded. The conse- 
quences of her failure have been exactly the reverse. 
America has sprung up into a great and moral nation, 
and actually contributes ten times more to the wealth 
of Britain, standing as she now does, m her natural 
relation to this country, than ehe ever coutd have done, 
as a discontented and oppressed colony. This advan- 
tage is reaped without any loss, anxiety, or expense ; 
it flows from the divine institutions, and both nations 
prolit by and rejoice under it. The moral and intellec- 
tual rivalry of America, instead of prolonging the pre- 
dominance of the propensities in Britain, tends strongly 
to excite the moral sentiments in her people and govern- 
ment ; and every day that we hve, wo are reaping the 
benefits of this improvement in wiser institutions, de- 
liverance from endless abuses^ and a higher and purer 
spirit pervading every department of the executive ad- 
ministration of the country. Britain, however, did not 
esc^&thepenaUy of her attempt at the mfrinaement of 
the moral laws. The pages of her history, during the 
American war, ore darit with suffering and gloom, and 
■t this day we groan under the debt and difficnlties 
then partly incurred. 

If the world be constituted on the principles of the 
supremacy of the moral sentunents and intellect, the 
method of one nation seeking riches and power, by 
conquering, devastating, or obstructing the prosperity 
of other states, must be essetitiaUy futile. Being in 
opposition to the moral constitution of creation, it must 
occasion misery while in progress, and can lead to no 
lesoll except the impovenshment and mortification of 
die people who puraoe it. The national debt of Bri- 
tain has been contracted chiefly in wars, originating m 
commercial jealousy and thirst of conquest ; in short, 



under the suggestions of Combativenes!, Destructive- 

ancestors, therefore, impede their own prosperity and 
happiness, by engaoing m these contests ! and have 
any consequences of them reached us, except the bur- 
den of paying neariy thirty millions of taxes annually; 
as the price of the gratification of their propensities! 
Would a statesman, who believed m the doctnne of this 
Essay, have recommended these wars as essential to 
naiiotial prosperity 7 If the twentieth part of the fums 
had been spent in objects recognised by the moral sen- 
timents, for example, m institntmg saminaries of cdii- 



naking roads, 



naries, &c, &c. how dilferent vrould have been the pre- 
sent condition of the country ! 

After the American folkjwed the French revolution- 
ary war. Opinions are at present more divided upon 
this subject ; but my view of it, offered with the great- 
est deference, is the following. When the French 
Revolntion broke out, the domestic institutions of Eng- 
land were, to a considerable extent, founded and ad- 
ministered on principles in opposition to the sapremacy 
of the Sentiments. A clamour was raised by the na- 
tion for reform of abuses. If my leading principle is 
sound, every departure ftom the moral law in nations, 
as well as in individuals, carries its punishment with it 
from the first hour of its commencement;, till its final 
cessalion; and if Britain's institutions wore then, to 
any extent corrupt and defective, she could not too 
speedily have abandoned them, and adopted purer and 
loftier arrangements. Her government, however, clung 
to the suggestions of the propensities, and resisted 
every innovation. To divert the nalional mind from 
causing a revolution at home, they embarked in a war 
abroad ; and, for a period of twenty-three years, Icl 
loose the propensities on Franca with headlong fury, 
and a fearful perseverance. France, no doubt, threat- 
ened the different riations of Europe with the most vio- 
lent interference with their governments ; a menace 
wholly uDJustifiable, and that called for re ' ' " 
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left the exploding of French infiilnation to the Ruler of 
the Universe, in unhesitating reliance on the efficacy 
of his laws. But England preferred a war of aggres- 
sion. If this conduct was in accordance vrith the sen- 
timents, we should now, like America, be reaping the 
revvard of our obedience to the moral law, and plenty 
and rejoicing should flow down our streets like a 
stream. But mark the contrast. This island exhibits 
the spectacle of millions of men, toiled tj> the extremity 
of human endurance, for a pittance scarcely sufficient 
to sustain life ; weavers labouring for fourteen or six- 
teen hours a day for eight pence, and frequently 
unable to procure work, even on these terms ; other 
artisans exhausted almost to death by laborious drudge- 
ry, who, if better recompensed, seek compensation and 
enjoyment in the grossest sensual debauchery, drunk- 
enness, and gluttony; master-traders and manufactu- 
rers anxiously labouring for wealth, now gay in the 
fond hope that all their expectations will be realised, 
then sunk in deep desp^r by the breath of ruin having 
passed over them ; landholders and tenants now reap- 
ing unmeasured returns from their properties, then 
pining in penury, amidst an overllow of every species 
of produce ; the government cramped by an over- 
whelming debt and the prevalence of ignorance and 
selfishness on every side, so that it is impossible for it 
to follow with a bold step the most obvious dictates of 
reason and justice, owing to the countless prejudices 
and iinaginary interests which every v.jiere obstruct 
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the path of imptOTement. This resembles much more 
panishmenl for transgression, than j'eward for Obedience 
to the divine institutions. 

If every man in Britain will turn his attention in- 
ward, and reckon tlie pangs of disappointment whicb 
he hae felt at tlie subversion of his own most darling 
schemes, by oneipected turns of public events, or the 
deep inroads on his happiness which such calamities, 
overtaking his dearest relations and friends, have oc- 
casioned to him ; the numberless little enjoyments in 
domestic hfe, which ha is forced to deny himself, by 
the laiation with which they are loaded ; the obstruc- 
tions to the fair eiercise of his industry and talents 
presented by stamps, licenses, excise laws, custoro- 
nouse duties el hoc gemis otrme ; he will discover the 
extent of responsibility attached by the Creator to na- 
tional transgressions. From my ovm observation, I 
would say, that the miseries inflicted upon inilividnais 
and families, by fiscal prosecutions, founded on excise 
!aws, stamp laws, post-ofBce laws, &c. all originating 
in ^e necessity of providing for the national debt, are 
equal to those arising from some of the most extensive 
natural calamities. It is true, that few persons are pro- 
secuted without having offended ; but the evil consists 
in presenting men with enormous temptations to in- 
fringe mere financi^ regulations not always in accord- 
ance with natural morabty, and then inflicting ruinons 
penalties for transgression. Men have hifcrto «(• 
pected the punishment of their offences in the thunder- 
bolt, or the yawning earthquake ; and believed, that be- 
cause the sea did not swallow them up, or the mountain 
fall upon them and crush them to atoms. Heaven was 
taking no cognizance of their sins ; while, in point of 
fact, an omnipotent, an all-just, and on ali-vrise Gon, 
had arranged before they erred, an ample retribution in 
the very consequences of their tran^essions. It is by 
looking to the prindjtles in the mind, from which trans- 
gressions flow, and attending to their whole operations 
and results, that we discover the real theory of the di- 
vine government. When men shall be instructed in 
the laws of creation, thev viull discriminate more accu- 
rately th h f b" tural d fac 
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the Creator, nations require to obey the mora! law to 
be happy ; that is, Ui cultivate the arts of peace, lo be 
iiidnatnous, upright, intelligent, pious, and humane. 
The reward of such conduct is individual happiness, 
and national greatness and glory. There shall then be 
none to make them afraid. The Spaniards disobeyed 
all these laws in the conquest of America, they looked 
to rapine and foreign gold, and not to industry, for 
wealUi ; this fostered avarice and pride in the govern- 
ment, baseness in the nobles, indolence, ignorance, 
and mental depravity in the people ; led them lo 
imagine happiness to consist, not in the exercise of the 
moral and intellectual powers, but in the gratiRcation 
of all the inferior feelings to the outrage of the higher. 
Intellectual cultivation was utterly neglected, the sen- 



ascendency. These causes made tham the pray of 
internal discord and foreign invaders ; ^id Spain, at 
this moment, suffers an awliil responsibility.* 
» Cowper tecogniaes these nriiidplM of iWme governmanl 



In surveying tha present aspect of Europe, we per- 
ceive astonishing improvements acliicved in physical 
science. How much is implied in the mere names of 
the steam-engine, power -looms, rail-roads, steam-boats, 
canais, and gas-lights ; and yet of how much misery 
are several of these inven^ona at present the direct 
sources, in consequence of being almost exclusively 
dedicated to the gratification of the propensities. The 
leading purpose to which the steam-engme in almost 
all its forms of application is devoted, is the accumula- 
tion of wealth, or the gratification of Acquisitiveness 
and Self-esteem ; and few have proposed, by its means, 
to lessen the hours of toil to the lower orders of so- 
ciety, so as to afford them opportunity and leisure for 
the cultivation of then moral and intellectual faculties, 
and thereby to enable them to render a more perfect 
obedience to the Creator's institutions. Physical has 
far outstripped moral science ; and, it appears to me, 
that, unless the light of Phrenolo^ open the eyes ot 
mankind to the teat constitution of the world, and at 
length induce ihem to modify their conduct, in harmony 
with the laws of the Creator, their future physical dis- 
coveries will tend only to deepen their wretchedness. 
Intellect, acting as the ministering servant of the pro- 
pensities, will lead them only farther astray. The 

tetlectuat, was never more required to guide him than 
at present, when he seems to wield a giant's power, 
but in the application of it lo display the ignorant sal- 
fishness, wilfulness, and absurdity of an overgrown 
child. History has not yielded,.;and^;annol yield, half 
her fruits, until mankind shall be' possessed of a true 
theory of theii own nature. 

After the intellect and moral sentiments have been 
brought to recognize the principles of the Divine ad- 
ministration, so much wisdom, benevolence, and jus- 
tice, are discernible in the natural lavra, that our whole 
nature is meliorated in undergoing the punishments 
annexed to them. Punishment et^ured by one indi- 
vidual also serves to warn others against transgression. 
These facts afford another proOf that a grand object of 
the arrangement of creation is the improvement of the 
moral ^d intellectual nature of man. So strikingly 
conspicuous, indeed, is the meliorating mfluence of suf- 
fering, that many persons have supposed this to be the 
primary object for which it is sent ; a notion which, 
with ^reat deference, appears to me to be unfounded in 
principle, and dangerous in practice. If evils and mis- 
fortunes are mere mercies of Providence, it follows that 
Trickeii oui of all his rojally by an, 
DIsd bj Ibe aenience'of a shaven prisel, ' 

How ttark lEs i(H, (hoi iniercepcs ibe blaze 

Ood etnoil not, duiugh he teemed lo Eland sio'of • 
And ai [hli hnur the egnqneror (eels the proof' 

The Trelling plague ia in ihe public purse, 
Ths cankered apoil corroflesiheirinine stale, 
Starved by thai tnilDleaDe their minds eieale. 

How would ihcylahe tip Israel's [aunling atr^n J 

The robber and Ihe murd'rer neah as we > 
Thou that has wasted Earth, end dared despise 
Alike [ho wralh and mercy hf the shies, 
Tkf pomp Is in Ihe grave, Ihj glor/ Jaid 
Low in the ^thlne avarice Ties made. 

To se« Ih* oppreesDr In'hti turn cpareased. 
An ihou the ffod, ibo thunder of whoso band 
Bollod over all enr denliied land. 
Shoot prinrjpalilies and UngdoiDB iown, 
And made tha mounlalnH [reaible el bis frswn i 
The oword shall light iippii hli boasted pgwero. 
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a headache coDsequent on a debauch, is not intended 
to prevent a repetition of drnnkenneBS, so much as to 
prepare the debiucbee for ' the invisible world ;' and 
that shipwreck m a crazy vesael is not designed to ten- 
der the merchant more cautious, but to lead him to 

It is howeret undeniable, that in innumerable in- 
stances pain and sorrow are the direct eonsequcrtces of 
our own misconduct ; at the same time it is obviously 
benevolent in the Deity to render it beneficial directly 
as a naming against future transgression, and indirectly 
as a means of purilyiiig the mind ; nevertheless, if we 
shall imagine fliat in some instances it is dis()ensed as 
a direct punishment for particular tran^essions, and 
ID others, only on account of sin m general, and with 
the view of meliorating the spirit of the sufFerer, we 
shall ascribe inconsistency to the Creator, and espose 
ourselves to the danger of aitributing our own tjffic- 
^ons to his favour, and those of others, to his wrath ; 
tlius fostering in our minds self-conceit and nncliarita- 
bleness. Individuals who entertain the behef that bad 
health, worldly ruin, and sinister accidents, be&lling 
them, are not punishments for infringement of the laws 
of nature, but particular manifestations of the love of 
the Creator Coward themselves, make slight inquiry 
into the natm'al causes of their miseries, and bestow 
few efforts to remove them. In consequence, the 
ehastisemenCs endured by them, neither correct their 
own conduct, nor deter others from committing similar 
transgressions. Some religious sects, who espouse 
these notions, literally act upon them, and refuse to 
uioculale with the cow-pox to escape contagion, or 
take otlier means of avoidmg natural calamities. Ee- 
garding these as dispensations of Providence, sent to 
jaepare Ihem for a futm-e world, they conceive that the 
. more of them the better. Farther ; these ideas, be- 
sides being repugnant to the common sense of man- 
kind, are at variance with the principle that the world 
is arranged so as to favour virtue and discountenance 
vice ; because favouring virtue means obviously that 
the lavoured virtnous will positively enjoy more happi- 
ness, and, negatively, suffer fewer misfortunes then the 
vicious. The view, then, now advocated, appears less 
exceptionable, viz, that punishment serves a double 
pui^ose, directly to warn us against transgression ; and 
Bidirectly, when tightly apprehended, to subdue our 
lower propensities, and purify and vivify our moral and 
intellectual powers. 

Bisliop Butler couicides in this mterpretation of na- 
tural ealatnities. ' Now,' says he, ' in the present state, 
al! which we enjpy, aid a ckeat part of what we 
BUFFEB, is pat in our jmeer.* For jiZeasure and pain 
are the consequence) of our aclioTis ; and we are endued 
by the Author of our nature with capacities of foresee- 
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any one kind or degree of enjoyment, but by the means 
' ' ona. And, h/ jrmdetiee and care, we 
St part, pass our days m tolerable ease 
d quiet ; or, on the contrary, me may, iy raskness, 
«a-0Eemed passion, witfidness, or even by negligence, 
m^e ourselves as miserable as ever tee please. And 
many do please to make themselves extremely misera- 
ble ; i. e. they do what they knew beforehand will ren- 
der them so. They follow those ways, the fruit of 
which they knew, by instruction, esample, cspecience, 
will be disgrace, and poverty, and sickneeB, and un- 
timely death. This eveiy one observes to be the gen- 
eral course of things , thou^ it is to be allowed, we 
cannot find by experience, uiat all our sufferings are 
owing to our own follies,' — ATiBlogy,p. 40. In accord- 
ance with this last remark, I have treated of hereditary 
diseases ; and evils resulting from convul^ons of phy- 
sical nature may be added to the same class. 

Ithas been objected that physical punishments, such 

as the breaking of an arm by a fall, are o^en so dispro- 

• TtSBO waids ace prinisij in Ilalics in tha original. 



pottionally severe, that the Creator must have had 
some other and more important object in view in af- 
pointing them, than to serve as mere motives to phy- 
sical observance; and that that object must be to influ- 
ence the mind of ^e sufferer, and lo draw bis attention 
to concerns of higher import. 

In answer, I remark, that the human body is liable to 
deslnicsion by severe mjurie! ; and that the degree of 
suffering, in general, bears a just proportion tn the dan- 
ger connected with the transgression. Thus, a slight 
surfeit is attended only with headache or general unea- 
siness, because it does not endanser life : a fall on any 
muscular part of the body is followed either with no 
pain, or only a eli^l indispoMtion, for the reason that 
It is not seriously injmious to life ; but when a leg or 
arm is broken, the pain is intensely severe, because the 
bones of t^se limbs stand high in the scale of ntihty to 
man. The human body is so framed that it may fall 
nine tunes, and suffer little damage, but the tenth time 
a limb may be broken, which will entail a painfii! chas- 
tisement. By this arrangement the mind is kept alive 
ta danger tO such aa extent, as to ensure general safety, 
while at the same time it is not overwhelmed with ter- 
ror by pmiishmonls too severe and too frequently re 
peated. In particular states of the body, a slight wound 
may be followed by inflammation and death ; but Ihess 
are not the results simply of the wound, but the conse- 
quences of aprevious derangement of health, occasioned 
by departures from the organic laws. 

On the whole, therefore, no adequate reason appears 
for regarding the cor -r_i— _:-■ 



CHAPTER IV, 



Having now unfolded several of the natural laws, 
and their effects, and having also attemjited to show 
that each is mfleiible and mdependent in itself, and re- 
qmres absolute obedience, so that a man who shall ne- 
glect the physical law will suffer the physical punish- 
ment, although he may be very attentive to the moral 
lavi- 1 that one who mfringes the organic law will suffer 
organic prniisbment, although he may obey the physical 
law; and that aperson who violates the moral law will 
suffer the moral punishment, although he should ob- 
serve the other two ; I proceed to show the mutual re- 
lationship between these laws, and to adduce some in- 
stances of their joint operation. 

The great fires m Edinburgh, jn November, 1824, 



Street, were consumed, ' 
That calamity maji be viewed in the following %ht :- 
The Creator constituted the countries of England aim 
Scotland, and the English and Scottish nations, with 
such qualities and relationships, that tlie individuals of 
both kingdoms would be most happy in acting towards 
each other, and pursuing their separate vocations, un- 
der the supremacy of the moral sentiments. We have 
lived to see this practised, and to reap the rewards of 
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lieve in this constitution of the world, and they pre- 
ferred acting on the principles of the propensities ; that 
is to say, uiey waged furious wars, and committed 
wasting devastations, on each other's properties and 
lives. This was clearly a violent infringement of the 
moral law ; and it is obvious from history that the two 
nations were equally ferocious, and dehghtod recipro- 
cally in each other's calamities. One effect of it was 
to render personal safelvan object of paramount impr- 
tance. The hill on which the Old Town of Edniburgh 
is built, was naturally surrounded by marshes, and pre- 
sented a perpendicular Iront, to the west, capable of 
being crowned with a castle,.^ It was a^roptiatcd with 
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avidity, and the metropolis of Scotland founded there, 
obviously and iiiideniably under Ihe inspiration purely 
of tlie animal faculties. It was fenced round, and ram- 
parts boilt to eicluda the fierce warriora who then in- 
habited the south of the Tweed ; and also to protect the 
inhabitants from the feudal banditti who infested their 
own soil. The space within the walla, however, was 
limited and narrow ; the attractions to the spot were 
numerous, and to rnake the most of it, our ancestors 
erected the enormous masses of high, confused, and 
crowded buildings which now compose the High Street 
of this city, and the wynds or alleys, on its two sides. 
These abodes, moreoTsr, were constmcled, to a great 
eitent, of timber, for not only the joists and floors, but 
the partitions between the rooms, were of massiie wood. 
Our ancestors did all this in the perfect knowledge of 
the physical law, that wood ignited by fire is not only 
consumed itself, bat enTelopes in inevitable destruction 
every combustible object within its iiifiuence. Farther ; 
theit successors, even when the necessity had ceased, 
persevered in the ori^nal error, and in the perfect 
knowledge that eveiy year added to (he age of such 
fabrics, increased, their liability to bum, they allowed 
them to be occupied not only as shops filled with paper, 
spirits, and other highly combustible materials, but in- 
troduced gas-lights, and let off the upper floors for 
brothels, introducing thereby into the heact of thismaga^ 
zinc of conflagration, the most luckless and immoral of 
mankind. Iqe conanmmation was the tremendous 
fires of November, 1824, the one originating m a whia- 
key-eellar, and the other in a garret brothel, which con- 
sumed the whole Parliament Square and a pert of the 
Hi^ Street, destrcring property lo the client of many 
thousands of pounds, and spreading miseiy and ruin 
over a considerable portion of the popnlation of Edin- 
burgh. Wonder, consternation, and awe were forcibly 
excited at the vastneee of this calamity ; and in the ser- 
mons that were preached, and ^ dissertations that 
were written upon it, much was said of the inscrutable 
ways of Providence, that sent such visitations upon the 
people, enveloping the innocent and the guilty in one 
common sentence of deatraction. 

According to the exposition of the ways of Provi- 
dence which I have ventured to give, there was nothing 
wonderful, nothing vengeful, noSimg arbitrary, in the 
whole occurrence. The surprising thine was, that it 
did not take place generations before. The necessity 
for these fabrics originated in gross violation of the 
moral law; they were constructed in high contempt of 
the physical law; and. latterly, the moral law was set 
at defiance, by placing in them inhabitants abandoned 
to the worst habits of recklessness ar^i intoiicatjon. 
The Creator had bestowed on men faculties to perceive 
all this, and to avoid it, whenever they chose to eiert 
them ; and the destruction that ensued was the punish- 
ment of following the propensities, in preference to the 
dictates of intellect and mocahty. The object of the 
destruction, as a natural event, was lo lead men lo 
avoid repetition of the offences: but the principles of 
the divine government are not yet comprehended ; Ac- 
quisitiveness whispers that more money may be made 
of houses conaistmg of fire or six floors, under caie 
roof, than of only two ; and erections, the very counter- 
parts of the former, are now rearing then' heads on the 
spot where the others stood, and, sopner or later, they 
also will bo overtalien by the natural laws, which never 

The true method of arriving at a sound view of ca- 
lamities of every kind, is to direct our attention, in the 
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h they have originated ; then io find out the 
d advantages of that law, when observed ; and 
ver whether the evils under consideration have 
rom violation of it. In the present instance. 
It never to lose sight of the fact, that the houses 
ion stood erect, and the furniture in safety, by 



the rery same law of gravitation which made them top- 
ple to the foundation when it was Infringed ; that man- 
kind enjoy all the benefits which result from the com- 
bustibih^ of timber as fuel, by the very same law which 
renders it a devouring element, when unduly ignited ; 
that, by the same mora! lavr, which, when inmnged, 
leads to the necessity of ramparts, fortifications, crowded 
lanes, and eitrav^antly high houses, we enjoy, now 
that we observe it better, that security of property and 
Ufe which distinguishes modern Scotland from ancient 
Caledonia. 

This instance affords a striking illustration of the 
manner in which the physical and organic laws arc con- 
stituted in harmony with, and in subserviency to, the 
moral law. We see clearly that the leading causo of 
the construction of such erections as the houses of the 
Old Tovra of Edinburgh (with the deprivation of free 
air, and liability lo combustion that attend them,) arose 
from the excessive predommance of Comba^veness, 
DestructivenesB, Self-esteem and AcquisitivenesB, in 
our ancestors ; and although the ancient personages 
who erected ihese monnmenta of animal supremacy, 
had no conception that, in doing so, they were laying 
the foundations of a severe punishment on themselves 
and their posterity ; yet, when we compare the com- 
forts and advantages that would have accompanied 
dwellings constructed under the inspiration of Benevo- 
lence, Ideality, and enlightened Intellect, with the con- 
taminatine, debasing, and dangerous effects of their 
workmai^p, we perceive most clearly that Ihoy actu- 
ally were the instruments of chastising their own trans- 
gressions, and of transmitting that chastisement to their 
posterity, so long as the animal supremacy shall be 
prolonged. Another eiample may bo ^ven. 

Men, by uniting under one leader, may, in virtue of 
the social law, acquire prodigious advantages to them- 
selves, which singly they could not obtain ; and I stated, 
that the condition under which the benefits of that law 
were permitted, was, that die leader should know and 
obey Uio natural laws that were conducive to success ; 
if he neglected these, then the same principle which 
gave the social body the benefit of his observing them, 
involved diem in the punishment of his infringement ; 
and that this was jnst, because, under the nMural law, 
the leader must necessarily be chosen by the social 
body, and they were responsible for not attending to his 
natural quahties. Some illustrations of the conse- 
quences of neglect of this law may be stated, in which 
tiie mised operation of the physical and moral laws will 

During the French war, a squadron of Enghsh men- 
of-Biar was sent to the Baltic vnth military stores, and, 
m returning home up Channel, they were beset, for two 
or three days, by a thick fog. It was about the middle 
of December, and no correct information was possessed 
of their ciact situation. Some of the commanders 
proposed lying-lo all night, and proceeding only during 
day, to avoid running ashore unawares. The commo- 
dore vras exceedingly attached to his vdfe and family, 
and stated his determination to pass Christmas vnth 
■ them in Engknd, if possible, and ordered the ships to 
sail straight on their voyage. The very same night they 
all struck on a sand-bank off thecoast ofHoUand; two 
ships of die line were dashed to pieces, and every soul 
on board perished. The third ship drew less water, 
was forced over the bank by die waves, was stranded on 
the beach, the crew saved, but led to a captivity of 
many years' duration. Now, these vessels were 
destroyed under the physical law ; but lliia calamity 
owed its origin to the predominance of die animal over 
the moral and inteUeclua! faculties m the commodore. 
The gratification which be sought lo obtain was indivi- 
dual and selfish ; and, if his Benevolence, Veneration, 
Conscientiousness, and Intellect, had been as alert and 
carried as forcibly home to his mind the operation of the 
physical laws, and the welfare of the men under his 
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charge ; nay, if these faculties had been sutficiently 
aiiva to see the datiger to which he eiposcd his own 
Ufe, and the happiness of hie own wife and childteti, 
—he never could have followed the precipitate coatee 
which consigned himself, and eo many htave men, to a 
watery grave, within a few home after his resolution 
was formed. 

Very lately the Ogle OaalleEaBl Indiamcnwas offe> 
ed a [wlot coming up Channel, but the captain refiised 
HEsietaJice, professing his owm skill to he sufficient. In 
a fewhoure the ship tan aground on a sand-bank, and 
every human being perished in the wares. This also 
le &om the physical law, but the unfavourable opei- 



only hj tbe latter that obedience can be yielded to the 
[riiysical laws, the destruction of the ship was hidirectly 
ihe consequence of infringement of the moral and in- 
tellectual laws. 

An old sailor, whom I lately met on the Queensferry 
pasaage, toid me, that he had been nearly fifty years at 
aea, and once was in a fifty gun ship in the West Indies. 
The captain, he aaid, was a 'fineman ;' he knew the 
climate, and foresaw a hurricane coming, by its natural 
Btgns ; and, on one occasion, in particular, he struck the 
t<^imaats, lowered the yards, lashed the guns, made 
each man supply himself with food for thirty-sii hours, 
uid scarcely was this done when the hurricane came ; 
ihe ship lay for four hours on her beam-ends in the 
iveter ; but all was prepared ; the men were liept in 
vigour during the storm, and (it for every eierlion ; the 
Ehip at, last righted, suffered little danu^e, and proceed- 
ed on (let voyage. The fleet which she convoyed was 
di^etsed, and a great number of the ships foundered. 
Here we see the supremacyof the moral and intellectual 
Acuities, and discover to what a surprising extent they 
l«esent a guarantee, even against the fury of the phy. 
sicat elements in theit highest slate ofagitetion. 

One of the most instructive illustrations of the con- 
tiraaon between the different natural laws is presented 
in Captain Lyon's brief narrative of an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to reach Bepulse Bay, in iiis Majesty's ship Oli- 
ver, itilha year IS24. 

Captain Lyon mentjons, Aat he sailed in the Griper 
•a 13th June, 1834, in company with his Majesty's 
surveying vessel Snap, as a store-tender. The Griper 
was 180 tons burden, and 'drew Ifi feet I inch abaft, 
ond 15 feet 10 mches forward.'— p, 3, On the SGth, 
he ' was sorry to obseivc that the Giipet, from her great 
depth and sharpness forward, pitched very deeply.' — p, 
8. She Bailed so ill, that ' in a Btiff breeze and with 
Btudding-sads set, he was unable to get above four 
knots an hour out of her, and she was twice whirled 
round in an eddy m the Pentland Frith, from which she 
could not escape.'— p. 6. On the 3d July, ' beingnow 
feiily at sea, I caused the Snap to take us in tow, 
which I had declined doing as we passed up the east 
coast of England, althobgh our little companion had 
much difficulty in keepuig under sufficiently low sail 
for us, and by noon we had passed the Stack Back,' 
' The Snap was of the greatest assistance, the Griper 
frequently towing at the rate of five knots, in cases 
whereshe would not havegonethree.' — p. 10. 'Onthe 
forenoon of the 16th, the Snap came and took us in 
tow ; but at noon on the 17th, strong breezes and a 
heavy swell obliged us again to cast of. We scudded 
while able, but our depth on the water caused us to ship 
•o many heavy seas, that I most reluctantly brought to 
mider storm stay-sails. This was rendered exceeding 
mmtifying, 1^ observuig that our companion was per- 
fectly dry, and not affected by the sea.' p. 13. ' Wlien 
onr stcffes were all on board, wefoundournartow decks 
completely crowded by them. The gangways, fore- 
caatfe, and abaft the miien-mast, were tilled with casks 
bawwrs, wh^e-lines, and stream-cables, while on our 
*troil«ned lower decks we wete obliged to place casks 



and othei stores, in every part but that allotted to the 
ship's company's mess-tables ; and even my cabin 
had a quantity of things slowed away in it.'— p. 
31. ' It may be proper to mention, that the Fury 
and Hecla, which were enabled to slow three years' 
provisions, wete each eiaDtiy double the size of the 
Griper, and the Griper carried two years' and a hilfs 
provisions, — pp 23, 23. 
Arrived in the Polar Soas, they were visited by a 
orm, of which Captain Lyon gives the following de- 
jiption ; "We soon, however, came to fifteen fathoms, 
and I kept tight away, but had llienonly ten ; when, being 
' 'e to aee {ir around us, and observing, from the 
ness of the water, that we were on a bank, 1 
led to at 7 A. m., and tried to bring up with the 
statboatd anchor, and seventy fathoms chain, but the 
iteeie and heavy sea caused this to part in half an 
hour, and we again made sail to the north-eastward : 
but finding that we came suddenly to seven fathoms 
and that the ship could not possibly work out again, as 
she would not face the sea, ot keep steerage-way on 
her, I most reluctantly brought hot up with three bow- 
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five and a half. This was between 8 and 9 
ii. a., the ship pitching bows under, and a tremendous 
sea running. At noon, the starboard-bower anchor 
parted, but the others held. 

' As there was every reason to fear the falling of the 
tide, which we knew to be from twelte to fifteen feet 
on this coast, and in that case the total desttuctjon of 
the ship, I caused the long-boat to be hoisted ont, and 
with the four smaller ones to be stored to a certain ex- 
tent, with arms and provisions. The officers drew lots 
tnd the ship's company were 
id full 

auisite to throw them ovetboard, as iheri was no mom 
for them on our very small aitd crauided decks, oeer 
uhkh heavy seae viere coasiantly sweeping. In making 
these preparations for taking 10 the boats, it was evi- 
dent to all, that Uie long-boat was the only one that had 
the slightest chance of living under the lee of the ship, 
should she be wrecked, but every ofBcet and man drew 
his lot with the greatest composure, though two of out 
boats would have swamped the instant £ey wete low- 
ered. Yet, such was the noble feelmgofttiose around 
me, that it was evident, that, had I ordered the boats 
in question to be manned, their crews would have en- 
tered them vidthont a murmur. In the afternoon, on 
the weather clearing a little, we discovered a low 
beach all around astern of us, on which the surf was 
running to an awful hei^t, and it appeared evident 
that no human powers could save us. At 3 p. M, the 
tide bad fallen to twenty-two feet, {only six feet more 
linnwe drew,) aiuf the ship, having been lifted hy a 
tremendous sea, struck Jmth great motence the length oj 
her keel. This we natm^y conceived' vraa the fore- 
runner of her total wreck, and we stood in readmess 
to take the boats, and endeavour to hang under her lee. 
She eontmued to strike with sufficient fotce to have 
burst any less fortified vessel, at intervals of a few Min- 
utes, whenever an unusual heavy sea passed us. And, 
as the water was so shallow, tlicse might almost be 
called breakers rather than waves, for each in passing 
burst with great force over our gangways, and as every 
sea ' tom>ed,' our decks were continually, and fre- 
quently deeply, flooded. All hands took a little te- 
ftcshmenl, for some had scarcely been below for twenty 
font hours, and I had not been in bed for three nights. 
Although few, or none of us, had any idea that we 
should survive the gale, we did not think that our com- 
forts should be entirely neglected, and an order was 
therefore given to the mon to put on their best and 
warmest clothing, to enable them to support life as 
long as possible. Every man, therefore, Ijtouf'ht his 
bag on deck, and dressed himself; and in the fine 
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them, for the purpoafis of obEervation, although it waa 
acknowledged by all that not the slightest hope re- 
mained. And now that eiery thing in our power had 
been done, I called all hands aft, and to a merciiul frod 
offered praters for our preaerration. I thanked eTeiy 
one for their excellent conduct, and cautioned them, as 
we ahould, in all probabDity, soon appear before our 
Maker, to enter hia presence aa men reaigned to their 
fate. We then all sat down in groups, arid, sheltered 
from the wash of the eea, by whatever wc could lind, 
many of us endeavoured to obtain a little sleep Never, 
perhaps, waa witnessed a finer Ecene than on ihe deck 
of my little ship, when all the hope of life had left us 
Noble as the character of the Briti^ sailor is always 
'■ ' * IS of danger; jet I didnot beheve 

I, amongst forty-one pi 
ould have been uttered. ..._.. 
nt about, wherever they could find a shelter from 
the sea, and the men lay dovm cooTersing with each 
other with the most perfect calmness. Each was at 
pe^ce with hie neighbour and all the world, and I am 
firmly persuaded Uat the resignation which was then 
shown to the will of the Almighty, was the means of 
obtaining his mercy. At about 6 e. a., the raddet, 
which had already received some very heavy blows, 
rose, and broke up the after-lookers, and this was the 
last severe shock that tha ship received. We found 
by the well that she made no water, and by dark she 
struck no more. God was merciful to ua, and the tide, 
almost miraculously fell no lower. At dark heavy rain 
fell, but waa borne in patience, for it beat down the 
gale, and brought with it a light air from the northward. 
At 9 p. M., the water had deepened lo five fathoms. 
The ship kept off the ground all night, and our ex- 
hausted crew obtained some broken rest,' — p. 76, 

In humble gtatilude for his deliverance, he called the 
piacH ' The Bay of God's mercy,' and ' offered up thanks 
and praiaes to God, for tiie mercy he had shown to us.' 
On I'ilh September, they had another gale of wind, 
with cutting diowera of sleet, and a heavy sea. ' Ai 
sack a time a» this,' aaya Captain Lyon ' we had fresh 
eaase (o dej^ore Ihe extreme dultnes) of ihe Gnper's 
saiBiig; for though aimosi any elier vetael would ha^e 
worked off ihia lea-ihis'C, jce made little or «o progress 
oa a joind, hat reiaaiaed actKoIhi pitching, fortcastle 
under, with scarcely steerage-^way, Co preserve which I 
was ultimately obligedto keep her nearly two pomtsoff 
the wind.'-^, 98. 

Another storm overtook them, which is described aa 
follows ; — ' Never shall I forget the dreariness of this 
most anxious night. Our ship pitched at snch a rate 
that it waa not possible to stand, even below ; while on 
deck we were unable to move, withont holding by ropes, 
which were stretched from side to side. Ine drift 
anow flew in such sharp heavy flakes, that we could 
not look to windward, and it froze on deck to above 
a foot in depth. The sea made incessant breaches 
quite fore and aft tho ship, and the temporary warmth 
it gave while it washed over us, was most painfully 
checked, by its almost immediately fteeiing on our 
clothes. To these discomforts were added, the horri- 
ble uncertainty as to whether the cables would hold 
an^l daylight, and the conviction also, that if they fail- 
ed us, we should be instantly dashed te pieces; the 
viTnd blowing directly to the quarter in which we knew 
the shore must ho. A^n, should they continue to 
hold us, we feared, by the ship's complaining so much 
forward, that the bitta would be lorn up. or that she would 
settle down at her anchors, overpowered by some of 
tho Iremendoua seas which burst over her. At dawn 
on the 13th, thirty minutes after four A. M,, we found 
that the best bower cable had parted ; and, as the gale 
now blew with terrific violence from the north, thort 



eipect that the other anchors vrould 

hold long; or, if they did, uje pitched to deeply, and 
lifted so great a hody of water each time that it wot 
feared the windlass and forecaslU leould be torn up, or 
msl go doum ai her anchors ; although tlte ports 
knodied out, and a considerable portion of the 
bulwark cut away, she could scarcely discharge one sea 
before shipping another, and the dedia were frequently 
' ' ' an alarming depth. 

A M , all farther doubts on this particular 
*ere at an end ; for, having received two 
nmg seas, both the other cawes went at tho 
nent, and we were left helpless, wilhout an- 
<iny means of saving ourselves, should the 
shore, as we had every reason to eipect, be close 
astern And here, agam, I had the happiness of wit- 
nessmg the same Iranquilhty as was shown on the 1st 
of September There waa no OBtcry that cables were 
gone , but my fnend Mr. Manico, with Mr. Carr the 
gunner, came aft as eoon as they recovered their legs, 
and, in the loweat whisper, informed me that the ca- 
bles had all parted. The ship, in trending to the wind, 
lay qnite dawn on her broadside, and as it then became 
evident that nothing held her, and that she was quite 
helpless, each man instinctively teok hia station ; while 
the seamen at the leads, having secured themselves as 
well as was in their power, repeated their soundings, 
on which our preservation depended, with as much 
omposure as if we had been entering a friendly port, 
fere, agam, that Ahnighty power, which had before ao 
lercifuSy preserved us, granted ua hie protection.' — 
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ore mteresting ai 
tnia narrative; It oiaptaya a great predominance of the 
moral aentiments and intellect.but sadly unenlightened 
as to the natural laws, I quoted, in Captain Lyon's 
own words, hia description of the Gnpcr, loaded to 
such excess that she drew sixteen feet water ; that she 
was incapaWe of sailing ; that she waa whirled round 
in an eddy in the Pentland Frith ; that seas broke over 
her that did not wet the deck of the little Snap, not half 
her size. Captain Lyon knew all this ; and also the 
roushneas of the climate (o which he was steerii^ ; 
and^with these outrages of the physical law stanng 
him in the face, he proceeded on his voyage, without 
addressing, so far as we perceive, one remonstrance to 
the Lords of the Admiralty on die subject of this in- 
fringement of every principle of common prudence. 
My opinion is, that Captain Lyon was not blind to the 
errora committed in his equipment, or to their probable 
consequences ; but that his powerful sentiment of Ve- 
neration, confined with Cautiousness and Love of Ap- 
probation, (misdirected in this instance), deprived him 
of courage to complain lo the Admiralty, through fear 
of giving offence ; or diat, if he did complam, th^ 
have prevented him fi-om stating the facta in hia narra- 
tive. To the tempestuous north he sailed ; and his 
greatest dangers were clearly referable lo ihe very m- 
fringements of the physical laws which he describoi. 
When the tide ebbed, his ship reached lo within sir 
feet of the bottom, and, in the hollow of every wave, 
struck with great violence : but she was loaded at least 
four feet too deeply, by his own account ; so that, if 
he had done his own duty, she would have had four 
feetof additional water, or ten feet in all, between her 
and the bottom, even in the hollow of the wave, — a 
matter of the very last importance, in such a critical 
condition. Indeed, with four feet more wafer, ^e 
would not have struck. Besides, if less loaded, she 
would have stjuck less violently. Again, when press- 
ed upon a lea- shore, her' incapability of sailing was a 
moat obvious cause of danger ; in short, if Providence 
is to be regarded as the cause of these calamities, there 
is no impropriety which man can commit, which may 
not, on the same principles, be charged against the 
Creator. 
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' But tbe moral law again Bhinee fortli in delightful 
Bplendour, in the conduct of Captain Lyon and his crew, 
■when in the moat forlorn condition. Piety, resignation, 
and manly resolution, then animated them to the no- 
blest el!brtE. On the principle, that the power of ac- 
commodatiri^ the conduct to the natural laws, depends 
on Che activity of the sentiments and intellect, and that 
the more nnmerous ^e faculties that are excited, the 
greater is the energy communicated to the whole sys- 
tem, I would say, that, while Captain Lyon's sufferings 
were, m a great degree, brought on by his infringe- 
ments of the physic^ laws, his escape was, in a great 
measUTB, promoted by hta obedience to (he moral 
law ; and that Providence, in the whole occurrences, 
proceeded on the broad and eeneral prmciple, which 
aends advantage umformlj as me rewara of obedience, 
and evil as ^e punishment of mfringement. of every 
particular law of creation. 

That storms and tempests have been instituted for 
some benevolent end, may, pe^aps, be acTuiowledged, 
when their causes and effects are folly known, which 
at present ts not the case. But, even amidst all our 
imorance of these, it is surprising how smati a portion 
irt evil Ihey would occasion, if men obeyed the laws 
which are actu^ly ascettmned. How many ships perish 
bam being sent to sea in an old worn out condition, and 
ili equipped, through mere Acquisitiveness ; and how 
many moro, from captains and crews being chosen who 
are greatly deficient in knowledge, inteltigence, and 
moruity. m consequence of which they infringe the 

eysical laws. We ought to iook to all these matters, 
fore complaming of storms as natural institutions. 

The last examj3c of the miicd operation of the natU' 
ral laws which I shall notice, is Chat which followed 
from the mercantle distresses of 1823-6. I have traced 
the origm of that visitation to excessive activity of Ac- ' 
quisitiv.enesa, and a general ascendancy of the animal 
and selfish faculties over the moral and intellectual 
powers. The punishments of these offences were mani- 
fold. The excesses infringed tlio moral law, and the 
chasCisement for this was deprivation of the tranquil, 
steady enjoyment that flows only from the aentimenls, 
with severe suffering in the ruin of fortune and blasting 
of hope. These dis^pointments produced mental an- 
goish and depression ; which occBaioned unhealthy aC' 
tion in the bnin. The action of the btam being dis- 
turbed, a morbid nervoua miluence was transmitted to 
the whole corporeal system ; bodily disease was super- 
added to mental sorrow, and, m some instances, the 
nnbappy sufferers committed suicide to escape from 
these aggravated evds. Under the oi^nic law, the 
children produced in this period of mental depression, 
bodily distress, and organic derangement, wih inherit 
weak bodies, with feebb and irritaue mtnds. a heredi- 
tary chastisement of their father's transgressions. 

In the mstances now ^ven, we discover the various 
laws acting in perfect harmony, and in subordination 
to the mo^ and intellectual. If our ancestors had not 
forsaken the supremacy of the moral sentiments, such 
febrics at the houses in the Old Town of Edinbur^ 
never would have been built; and if the modern pro- 
prietors had returned to that law, and kept profligate 
and drunken inhabitants out of them, the conflagration 
might still have been avoided. In the case of the ships, 
we saw that wherever mteliect and sentiment had been 
relaxed, and anhnal motives permitted to assume the 
aupremaoy, evil had speedily lollowed ; and that where 
the higher powers were called forth, safety had been ob- 
tamed. And, finally, in the case of the merchants and 
manufacturers, we traced their calamities directly to 
placing Acquisitiveness and Ambition above Intellect 

Formidable and appaling, then as these punishments 
are. yet, when we attend to the laws under which they 
oecur, and perceive that the object and legitimate ope- 
lalion of every one of them, when obsorvod, is to pro- 



duce happiness to man ; and that the punishments have 
the sole object in view of forcing him back to this en- 
joyment, we cannot, under the supremacy of the senti- 
ments and intellect, iail to bow in humility before them, 

CONCLUSION. 



few observations will enabW us i . . 
this inquhy ; and, at the same time to present ^ brief 
summary of the doctrine of the preceding Essay. 

Prior W the age of Galileo, the earth and sun pre- 
sented to the eye rfienomena eiacCly shnilar to those 
which they now eihibit ; but then motions appeared in 
a very different light to the understanding. 

Before the age of Newton, the revolutions of ihc 
planets were known as matter of fact ; but the under- 
standing was ignorant of the principle of their motions. 

Previous to the dawn of modem chemistry, many of 
the quehties of physical substances were ascertained 
by observation, but their ultimate principles and reia- 
tions were not understood. 

Knowledge may be rendered beneficial in two ways, 
either by rendering the substance discovered directly 
subservient to human enjoyment ; or, where this is im- 
possible, by modilying human conduct in harmony with 
Its quahties. While knowledge of any department of 
nature remains imperfect and empirical, the unknown 
quahtiea of the objects belonging to it, may render our 
efforts either lo apply or to accord with those which are 
known, altogether abortive. Hence it is only after ul- 
timate pinciples have been discovered, their relations 
ascertained, and this knowledge has been syslematised. 
that science can attain its full character of utility. The 
merits of Cralileo and Newton consist in having render- 
ed this service to astronomy. 

Before the appearance of Drs Gall and Spurzheim. 
mankind were practically acquainted wi^ the feelings 
and intellectual operations of theu' own minds; and 
anatomists, knew the appearances of the brain. But 
the science of Wni was very much m the same state 
as that of the heavenly bodies prbr to Galdeo and 
Newton. This remark is borne out by the followmg 
considerations ; 

First. No unanimity prevailed among philosophers 
concerning the elementary feelmgs and hitellectual 
powers of man. Individuals, deficient in Conscienti- 
ousness, for instance denied that the sentuuent of jus- 
tice was a primitive menial quality of mind. Others, 
deficient in Veneration, asserted that man viss not na- 
turally prone to worship, and ascribed religion to the 
invention of priests. 

Secondly, The extent to which the primitive fa- 
culties differ m relative strength, was matter of dispute, 
or of v^;UB conjecture; and tliere was no agreement 
whether many actual attainments were the gifts of na- 
ture, or the results of mere cultivation. 
~ Thirdly. Different modes of the same feeling were 
ol^en mistaken for different feelmgs ; and modes of ac- 
tion of all ^e intellectual faculties were mistaken for 
faculties themselves. 

Fourthly. The brain confessedly the most impor- 
tant organ of the body, a d that w th wh ch the nerves 
of the senses, of raotio and of feeling direc ly con 
municate, had no ascertained fmctons Mankind 
were ignorant of its us s and of ts aS ence on the 
mental faculties. They ndeed still d spute that ts 
different parts are the oi^ans of different me al 
powers, and that the vigour of man festat on bea & a 
proportion, ceteris pari&ua to the ze of the orga 

If, m physics, imperfect and empirical knowledge ren- 
ders the unknown quahties of bodies liable to frustrate 
the efforts of man to apply or to accommodate liis con- 
duct to their known Dualizes: and if onlv a com- 
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pletc and syslematic Pihiliition of Dltimate principles, 
and their relations, can confer on science its full cha- 
racter of utility, — the same doctrine applies nitti equal 
or greater force to the philosophy of man. For eiample, 
PoLiTicB embrace forms of government, and the re- 
lationa between different slates. All goTBrnmcnt is 
designed to combine the efforts of individuals, and t^ 
tegiuate their conduct when united. To arrive at the 
best means of accomplishing this end, ^tematic know- 
ledge of the nature of man seems highly unportant. A 
despotism, for eiample, may restrain soine abuses of 
the lower propensities, but it assuredly impedes .the ex- 
ercise of reflecljon, and others of the higbesl and dd- 
blest Dowers. A form of government can be suited to 
the nature of man only wl^n it is calculated lo permit 
the legitimate use and to restrun the abuses, of all his 
mentu feelings and capacities ; and how can snch a 
government be devised, while these principles, with 
Uieu' spheres of action, and eitemsl relations, are im- 
perfecdy ascertained. Again ; all relations between 
different states most also be in accordance wi^ the na- 



uature is matter of conjecturs 1 N^oleon disbeUeved 
in a sentiment of justice as an innate quality of mind ; 
and, in his relations with other states, leued on fear 
and intere>it as the grand motives of conduct : but that 
Benliment existed ; and combined with other facoltiea 
which he outrMed, prompted Europe lo hurl him from 
his throne. If Napoleon had comprehencied the princi- 
ples of human nature, and their relations, as forcibly 
and clearly as ^e principles of mathematics, in which 
he Eicellod, his nnderslanding would have greatly mo- 
dilicd his conduct, and Europe wonld have escaped 
prodigious calamities. 

Legislation, civil and criminal, is mtended to regu- 
late and direct the hnman facultjes in their efforts at 
gratification ; and, to be useful, laws must accord with 
Uie constitution of these faculties. But how can sa- 
lutary lams be enacted, while the subject to be gov- 
erned, or human nature, is not accurately understoodt 
The inconsistency and intricacy of the laws even in 
enlightened nations, have afforded themes for the sati- 
rist m every age ; and how could the case be other- 
wise 1 Le^sdators provided rules for directing the 
qualities of human naiure, which they conceived them- 
selves to know ; but either error in their conceptions, 
or the effects of other qualities urdinown or uDaf tended 
to, defeated thett intentions. The law, for example, 
punishing heresy with boming, vvas addressed by our 
ancestors to Cautiousness, Sdf-love, and other inferior 
feehngs ; but Intellect, Veneration. Conscientiousness, 
and Firmness, were omitted in their estimate of hu- 
man princ^los of action ; and these set their law at de- 
There are many laws still in the statute book, equal- 
ly at variance wi^ the nature of man. 

Edocatiom is mtended to enUghtcn the intellect and 
moral senlunents, and train them to vigour. But how 
can this be successhilly accomplished, when llie facul- 
ties and sentiments themselves, the laws to which they 
are subjected, and their relations lo extenial objects, 
are unascertained. Accordingly, the theories and prac- 
tices observed m education are innumerable and con- 
tradictory, which could not happen if men knew the 
constitution of the object which they were training. 

MoEiLS and Reuoion, also, cannot assume a sys- 
tematic and demonstrable character, until the element- 
al qualities of mind, and their relations shall be ascer- 

It is presumable that the Deity, in creating the moral 
powers and the eiternal world, really adapled the one 
to the other ; so that individuals and nations, in pursu- 
ing motalitj, must, m every instance, be promoting 
their best mterests, and, in departing from it, must be 
aacrilicuig them lo passion or to illusory notions of ad- 



vantage. But, until the nature of man, and the relation- 
ship between it and the eiternil world, shall be soiootiG- 
callj' ascertained, and systematically eipoundcd, it will 
be impossible lo support morahly by the powerfui do- 
monstiation of interest, as here supposed, coinciding 
with it. The tendency in most men lo view e jpedien- 
cy as not always coincident with justice affords a strik- 
ing proof of the limited knowiedga of the constitution 
of man and the external world still prevalent in society. 
The diversities of doctrine in religion also obviously 
owe Iheu^ origm to ignorance of the primitive feculties 
and their relations. The faculties differ in relative 
strength in different individuals, and each person is 
most alive to objects and views connected with th« 
powers predominant inhimseff. Hence, in reading the 
Scriptures, one is convinced lliat Ihey estabUsh Cdsin- 
iam ; another, possessing a diflerent combinatioB ,of 
faculties, discovers in them Lutheranisni ; and a third 
is satisfied that Socinianism is the only true inteiprets- 
tion. These individuals have, in general, no distinct 
conception that the views which strike them most forci- 
bly, appear in a different Ught to minds differently con- 
Blituted. A correct interpretation of revehition must 
harmonise with the dictates of the moral sentiments 
and intellect holding the animal propensities in sub- 
ordination. It may legitimately go beyond what (hey 
unaided, conld reach ; but it cannot contradict them 
because this would be setting the revelation of tha 
bible in opposition to the inherent dictates of the facul- 
ties constituted by the Creator, which cannot be admit- 
ted ; as the Deity is too powerful and wise to be incon- 
sistent. But mankind will never be induced to bow to 
such interpretations, while each takes his individual 
mind as a standard of human nature in general, and 
conceives that his own impressions are synonymous 
with absolute truth. The establishment of the na- 
ture of man, therefore on a scientific basis, and in a 
systematic form, must aid the cause both of morality 
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of individuals, ought also to bear 
reference to then' physical and mentd constitution ; 
but hitherto no guiding principle has been possessed 
to regulate practice in these important particnlars, — 
another evidence that the science of man has been nn 
known. 

But we require only to attend to the scenes daily 
presenting themselves in society, to obtain iiresistible 
demonstration of the consequences resulting from the 
want of a true theory of human nature, and its relations. 
Every preceptor in schools, every professor in colleges, 
every author, editor, and pamphleteer, every member irf 



of the philosophy of man ; and although he may not 
have methodised his ideas, or even acknowledged thetn 
lo himseff as a theory, jet they constitute a standard to 
him by which he practically judges of all questions in 



own. In short, the human faculties too generally oper- 
ate simply as instincts, eihibitmg all the confiiction and 
uncertainty of mere feeling, nnenlighted by perception 
of their own nature and objects. Hence public mea- 
sures in general, whether relating to education, religion, 
trade, manufactures, the poor, criminal law, or to any 
other of the dearest interests of society, instead of 
being treated as branches of one general system of eco- 
nomy, and adjusted each on scientific principles in har- 
mony with all the rest, ate supported or opposed on 
narrow and empirical grounds, and often call forth dis- 
plays of ignorance, prejudice, selfishness, intolerance, 
and bigotry, that greatfy obatruet/the progrose of ini- 
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If, then, phrenology be trae, it will, when matured, 
Bupply the deficiencies now pointed ont. 

But, here, another question naturally presents itself, 
How are the views now eipounded, supposing ihem to 
contain some portion of truth, to he rendered practioan 
In answer I remark, that the institutions and manners 
of society indicate the state of mind of the influential 
classes at the time when thej prevaii. The trial and 
burning of old women as witches, point out clearly 
ihe predominancB of Lestructiveness and Wonder over 
Intellect snd Benevolence in those who were guiltj of 
such cruel absurdities. The practices of wager of 
battle, and ordeal by lire and water, indicate Combat- 
ivencss, Destmctiveaess, and Veneration, to have been 
in great activity in those who permitted them, combin- 
ed with much intellectual ignorance of the natural con- 
stitution of the world. In like manner, the enormous 
sums willingly expended in war, and the small stmis 
grudgmMy paid for pubUc in^irorementa ; the igtenae 
energyaisplayed m Uie p^suit of wealth ; and the ge- 
neraf^pathy evinced in the search after knowledge and 
vnlue unequivocally proclaim activity of Combativeness 
Destructiveness, Acquisitiveness, Self-esteem and Love 
of Approbation ; with comparatively moderate viTocitj 
of Benevolence and Intellect in the present generation. 
Before, therefore, the practices of mankind can he alter- 
ed, the state of their minds must be changed. No prac- 
tical error can be greater than that of establishing institu- 
tions greatly in aSvacce of the mental condition of the 
people. The rational method is first to instruct the in- 
tellect, then M interest the sentiments, and, last of all, 
to form arrangements in harmony with, and resting on, 
these as their basis. 

The views developed in the preceding chapters, if 
founded in nature, may be expected to lead, ultimately, 
to considerable changes in many of ^le customs and 
pursuits of society ; ,but to accomplish this effect, the 
principles themselves must first be ascertained to be 
true ; than they must be sedulously taught ; and when 
the pnbhc mind has been thoroughly prepared, then only 
ought important practical alterations to be proposed. 
It appears to me that a long series of years will be ne- 
cessary la bring even civilized nations into a condition 
systematically to obey the natural laws. 

Tile preceding chapters may be regarded, in one 
sense, as an introduction to an Essay on Education. 
If the views unfolded in them'be in general sound, it 
vvill follow that education has scarcely yet commenced. 
If the Creatra has bestowed on the body, on the mind, 
>nd on external nature, determinate constitutions, and 
arranged these so as to act on each otiter, and to pro- 
ducohappinesB or misery to man, accordmg to certain 
definite principles, and if this action goes on invariably, 
infleiibly, and irresistibly, whetiiet men attend to it or 
not, it is obvious that the very basis of useful know- 
ledge must consist in an acquaintance with these natu- 



ral arrangements ; and that education will be valuable 
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formation, and trains the facniliea to act upon it. Road- 
ing, writing, and accounts, which make up the instruc- 
tion enjoyed by the lower orders, are merely means of 
Bcqidriag tiuncledge, but do not conatitaie it. Greek, 
Latin, and mathematics, which are added in the educa- 
tion of tiie middle classes, are still only means of ob^ 
tajning information ; so that, with the exception of a 
few vmo pursne physlcd science, society dedicates very 
Uttle attention to the study of the natural laws. Infol- 
lowiiig out the views now discussed, therefore, each 
individual, according as be becomes acquainted with 
the natural laws, ought to obey them, and to commu- 
nicate his experience of their operations to others; 
avoiding at the same tune all attempts at eulvverting, 
by violence, estabhshed institutions, or outr^ing pub- 
lic sentiment by intemperate discussions. The doc- 
trine now unfolded, if true, authorises us to predicate 
that the most ancceesful method of meliorating the con- 
dition of mankind, will be that which appeals most di- 
rectly to their moral sentiments and intellect ; and, I 
may add from experience and observation, that, in pro- 
portion as any individual becomes acquainted vrith the 
rea! constitution of the human mind, will his conviction 
of the efficacy of this method increase. 

The next step Ought to be to teach those laws to the 
young.* Their minds, not being pro-occupied by pre- 
judices, will recognise them as congenial to their con- 
stitution ; the first generation that has embraced them 
from infancy will proceed to modify the institutions of 
society into accordance with their dictates ; and in the 
course of ages they may at length IJe acltnowledged as 
practically useful. All true theories have ultimately 
been adopted and influenced practice ; and I see no 
reason to fear that the present will piore an exception. 
The failure of all previous systems is the natiural con- 
sequence of their being unfoundod ; if this one shall 
resemble them, it will deserve, and assuredly will meet 
with, a suniiar file, A p«7:eption irf the unportance 
of the natural laws will lead to their observance, and 
this will be attended with an improved development of 
brain, thereby increasing the desire and capacity for 
obedience. 

Finally, If it M true that the Natural Laws must 
be obeyed as a preliminary condition to happiness in 
this worid, and if virtue and happiness bo inseparably 
allied, the religious bstruclors of mankind may proba- 
bly discover in the general and prevalent ignorance of 
these laws, one reason of the limited success which has 
hitherto attended their own efForls at improving the 
condition of mankind ; and they may perhaps perceive 
it to be not inconsistent wi^ their sacred c^Gce, to in- 
struct men m the natural institutbns of the Creator, 
in addition to his revealed will, and to recommend obe- 
dience to both. They exercise so vast an mfluence 
over the best members of society, that their counte- 
nance may hasten, or their opposition retard, by a cen- 
tury, the practical adoption of the natural laws, as guide> 
of human conduct. 
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Mr Stowart aiya, 'To eiamine the economy of na- 
ture in the phenomona of the lower animals, and to 
compare their instmcts with the physical citcumstancea 
of their eitemal situation, forms one of the finest spe- 
culations of Natural History ; and yet it is a specula- 
tion to which the attention of the natural historian has 
seldom been directed. Not only Buffon, but Ray and 
Derham have passed it over slightly ; nor, indeed, do I 
know of any one who has made it Ihe object of a par- 
ticular consideration but Lord Karnes, in a short Ap- 
pendii to one of his Sketches. — Elsnants of (he Pki' 
iosophy of the Human Mi-nd, Tol. iii, p. 368. 

Mc Stewart also uses the foUowine words : — ' Num- 
berless examples show that nature Das done no more 
for man than was necessary for his preservation, leav- 
ing him lo make many acquisitious for Jiimself, which 
she has imparted immediately to the brateE. 

'My own idea is, as I have said On a dificrsnt occa- 

1, that both instinct and experienct 
the sharp *"^*'*^ ^'^' 
cine the rei 

. tsSone.'— . ., 

Montesquieu introduces his Spirit of Laws hy the 
following observations :-—' Laws, in their most general 
signitication, arc the necessary relations derived from 
the nature of things. In this sense, all beings have 
their laws ; the Deity has his laws ; the material world 
its laws; the intelligences superior to man have their 
laws ; the beasts their laws ; nian his laws. 

' liiose who assert that a blind faiaUh/ produced Ihe 
varioat effects we behold in Ihis world, are guilty of a 
very great absurdity : for can any thuig be more ab- 
surd than to pretend that a bhnd fatality could be pro- 
ductive of intelligent beings ? 

'There is, then, a primitive reason; and laws are 
the relations vihich subsist between it and different 
beings, and the relations of these beings among ^em- 

' God is related to the universe as .creator and pre- 
server ; the laws by which he hsa ereated all thirds ojte 
those by lehich he preserves them. He acts accordhtg 
to these ndes, because he knows them : he bnows ihem 
because he has made them ; and he made them because 
they are relative to his wisdom and power, &c. 

• Man, 03 aphyaical being, is, ii& other bodies, go- 
verned by invariable iows.'— Spirit of Laws, b. i, c. i. 

Justice Blackstone observes, that ' Law, in its most 
genera] and comprehensive sense, signifies a mla of 
action ; and is applied indiscriminalelf/ to all lands of 
action, whether animate or inanimate, rational or n-ra- 



tion, of optics, 
nature and of nations. Thus, when the Supreme Being 
formed the universe, and created matter out of nothing, 
he im|ttes3ed cerlajn priMiptes upon that matter, ftimi 
which it can never depart, and without which it would 



cease to be. When he put that m»tter into molum, he 
established certain laws of motioH, to which aS move- 
able bodies must conform.' — ' If vre ferther advance 
from mere inactive matter to vegetable and ammal life, 

more numerous, indeed, but equally fixed and invaria- 
ble. The whole progress of plants, from the seed to 
the root, and from thence to the seed again ; — the me- 
thod of animal nutrition, digestion, secretion, and all 
other branches of vital economy ; — are not left to chance, 
or the will of the creature itself, but are performed in a 
wondrous involuolary mamier, and guided by unerring 
rales laid damn by the great Creator. This, then, la 
the general signification of a law, arule of action dic- 
tated by some superior being ; and in those creatures 
that have neither power to think, nor the vrill, such laws 
must be invariably obeyed, so long as the creature it- 
self subsists ; for its existence depends on that obe- 
dience, — Blackslone's Commentaries on the Laws of 
England, vol. i, sect. 2. 

' The word taic,' says Mr Erskine, ' ia frequently 
made use of, both by divines and philosophers, in a 
large acceptation, to express the settled method of God's 
providence, by which ho preserves the order of the Mi- 
TERiiL WORLD in siich ffi masineT, thai nothing in it 
may deviate from that uniform course which he has ap- 
pointed for it. And as brute matter is merely passive, 
without the least degree of choice upon its part, these 
laws are inviolablv observed in the materiiU crea- 
tion, every part of which coatirtaes to act, inamittMy, 
according ia the rules that toers from the beginning 

C escribed toil by infinite wisdom. Thus philosophew 
ve given the appellation of law to that motion which 



solving some, and raising others, as from their ashes, 
to fill up the void : Yet so, that amidst all the fluctua- 
tions by which particular ihings are affected, the urn- 
verse is atil] preserved without diminution. Thus also 
they speak of the laws of fluids, of gravitation, &c, 
and the word is used, in this sense, in several passages 
of the sacred writings; in tiie book of Job, and in 
Proverbs viii, 29, where God is said to have given his 
lav) to the seas that they should not pass his command- 
ment.' — Ersldne's InslilJites of the Law of Scotland, 
book i, tit. i, sect. 1. 

Discussions about the Laws of Nature, rather than 
mquiries into lliem, were common in France, during 
the Revolution, and having become associated in ima- 
cinalion, with the crimes and horrors of that period, 
they continue lo be regarded by some individuals, as 
Inconsistent with religion and morality. A coincidence 
between the vienra maintained in the preceding Essay, 
and a passage in Volney, has been pomted out to me a> 
an objei;tion to the whole doctrine. Volney's words 
are the following ; — ' It is a lavu of natm«, that water 
flows from an upper lo a lower situation ; that it seeks 
its level ; that it is heavier than air ; that all bodies tend 
towards the earth ; that flame rises towards the sky ; 
that it destroys the organization of vegetables and ani- 
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mals ; tl]a.t ah is essential to the life of certain animals ; 
that, in certain cases, water suffocates and lulls them; 
that certain juices of plants, and certain minerals, at- 
tack their organs, and destroy theii life ; — and the same 
of a Taiiety of facts. .. 

' Now, since these facts, 'and many similar ones, are 
constant, regular, and immutable, they hecome so many 
■eal and poeitiTe commands, to which man is bound to 
ionfonn, under Che express penalty of punishment aC- 
iached to ti;eir infraclion, or well-being connected with 
ibeir observance. So that if a man wete to pretend to 
lee clearly in the dark, or is r^ardless of the progress 
tf the seasons, or the action of the elements ; if ho 
pretends to exist under water, without drowning ; to 
tiandle fiie without burning himself ; to deprive him- 
self of air without suffocating ; or to drink poison wilh- 
POt destiojmg himself; he receives for each infraction 
pf the law iS nature, a comoral punishment propor- 
■HHicd to his transgression. If, on the contrary, he ob- 
■ervoB these laws, atul founds his practice on the pre- 
OJee uid regular relation which they bear to him, be 
preserves his existence, and renders it as happy as it is 
cqrable of being rendered; and since all these laws, 
considered in relation to the human species, have in 
view only one common end, that of their preservation 
uid their h«ipinees ; whence it has been agreed to as- 
semble together the different ideas, ajid express theni by 
■ Buigle word, and call them collectively by the name 
of the " iflio o/' Nature." — Volnet's Law of Na 
tare, 3d edit. pp. SI, 24. 

I feel no enbairassment by this coincidence ; but re 
mark, first. That various authors, quoted in the Icit 
and in this note, advocated Che importance of the laws 
of nature, long before the French Revolution was heard 
of; secondly. That the esislence of the laws of nature 
is as obvious to the understanding, as the eiielence 
of the external world, and of the human mind and bodv 
IhemselTes to the senses ; thirdly, lliat these laws. 



snt, they must harmonize with the 
constitution of man ; and, lastly. That if the laws of 
nature have been instituted by the Deity, and been 
framed in wise, benevolent, and just relationship to 
the human constitutjon, they must at all tunes form the 
highest and most im|«rtant subjects of human investi- 
gation, and remain altogether unaffected by the er- 
rors, folKos, and crimes of (hose who endeavour to ex- 
pound them ; just as religion continues holy, venerable, 
and uncontaminated, notwithstanding the hypocrisy, 
wickedness, and inconsistency of mdividuals profe«»ing 
themselves her interprelers and friends. 

"Kiat the views of the natural laws themselves, ad- 
vocated in this Essay, are diametrically opposite to tbe 
practical conduct of the French revolutionary ruffians, 
requires no demonstration. My fundamental principlo 
is, that man can enjoy happiness on earth only by 
placing his habitual conduct under the snpremaoy of 
the moral sentiments, and intellect, and that this is the 
low of Ms naiure. No doctrine can be more opposed 
than this to fraud, robbery, blasphemy, and murder. 

It may be ui^ed, that all past speculations about the 
laws of nature have proved more imposing than useful ; 
and that whDe the laws themselves afford materials for 
elevated declamation on the part of philosophers, they 
form no secure guides even to the learned, and much 
less to the illiterate, m practical conduct. In answer, 
I would respectfully repeat what has frequently been 
ircged in the lest, that, before we can discover the laws 
of nature, iqiplicable to man, we must know, first. The 
constitution of man himself ; secondly. The constitu- 
tion of external nature; and, thirdly. We must com- 
pare the two. But, previous to the discovery of Phre- 
nology, the mental constitution of man was a matter of 
• vague conjecture, and endless debate ; and the con- 
nexion between his menial powers and his organized 



system, was involved in the deepest obscuritv. The 
brain, the most important organ of the body,' had no 
ascertained functions. Before the introduction ef thij 
science, therefore, men were rather impressed with the 
unspeakable importance of a knowiedM of the laws of 
nature, than acquainted with the laws themselves ; and 
even the kuowedge of the external vrorld actually pos- 
sessed, could not, in many instances, he rendered 
available, on account of its relationship to the qualities 
of man being unascertained, and unascertajnable, so 
long as these qualities themselves were unknown. 



NOTE IL 
OROiNic LAWS,— Text, p, 31. 
It IS a very common error, not only among philoso- 
phers, but among practical men, to imagine that the 
feelings of the mind are communicated to it through 
the medium of the intellect; and, in particular, that if 
no mdelicate objects reach the eyes, or e^ipressions 
penetrate the ears, perfect purity wdl necessarily reign 
within the soul ; and, carrying this mistake into prac- 
tice, they are prone to object to all disoaasion of the 
subjects treated of under ^e ' Organic Laws,' in works 
designed for general use. But their principle of rea- 
soning is fallacious, and the practical result has been 
highly detrimental to society. The feelings have ex- 
istence and activity distinct from the intellect; they 
spur It on to obtain theur own gratification and it may 
become either their lave or gmde according as it is 
enlghtcned concerm g their const tut on and objects, 
ai d the laws of nat e (o wh ch they ace subjected. 
The most profound ph losophers have indicated this 
doctrine and, bv pi renolog cal observat on, it is de- 
monstrably establ shed The organs of the feelings 
are d ctmct from those of the intellectual Acuities ; 
they are lai^r ; and, as each feoulty, ciOeris paribus, 
acts with a power proportionate to the size of its organ, 
the feeUngs are obviously the active oc impelling powers. 
The cerebellum, or organ of Amaliveness, is the largest 
of the whole mental organs ; and, being endowed with 
natural activity, it fills the mind spontaneously with 
emotions and suggestions which may be directed, con- 
trolled, and resisted, in outward maiufestation, by uitel- 
lect and moral sentiment, bat which cannot be pre- 
vented from arismg, nor eradicated after they exist. 
The whole question, therefore, resolves itself into this, 
Whether it is most beneficial to enlighten and direct 
that feeling, or (under the influence of an enror in phi- 
losophy, and false delicacy founded on it,) to permit it 
to not in all the fiereeness of a blind animal Instinct, 
withdrawn from the eye of reason, bat not thereby de- 
prived of its vehemence and importunity. The former 
course appears to me to be ^e only one consistent with 
reason and moraUty ; and I have adopted it in reliance 
on the good sense of my readers, that they will at once 
. discnmmate between practical instruction concerning 
this feeling, addressed to the mtellect, and lascivious 
representations addressed to the mere propensity itself; 
with the latter of which the enemies oi^ all improvement 
may attempt to confound my observations. Every 
functk>n of the mind and body is mstituted by the Cre- 
ator; all may be abused ; and it is unpossibleregularly 
to avoid abuse of them, except by bei^ instructed in 
theur nature, objects, and relations, 'Hiis mstruction 
ought M be address^ exclusively to the intellect ; and, 
when it is so, it is science of tlie most beneficial de- 
scription. The propriety, nay necessity, of acting on 
this principle, becomes more and more apparent, when 
it is considered that the discussions of the text suggest 
only intellectual ideas to individuals in whom the del- 
ing in question is naturally weaJi, and that such minds 
pereelve no indelicacy in knowledge which is calcu- 
lated to be useful ; while, on the other hand, persons 
in whom the feeling is naturally strong, are precisely 
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otiose who etand in need of direclion, and to wham, of 
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Fortified by these tv I ur ec d 

some additional lac mm led by per^ 
whose accuracy relia my pi ed 

A gentleman, who has p d m ii li 

rearing of horses, in m d m h h mal ra 
horse, when eicited b g^ ^ led by ru rung 
has been found by exp to h h m f 

able condition for tt if d ty 

to his oKipring. Another gentleman stated, that he 
was hiniaelf present when the pale gray colour of i 
male horse was objected to ; that tha groom thereupon 
presented before the eyes of the m^e another fernale 
^m the stable, of a rery particular, hut pleasing, va- 
riety of colours, asserting, that the latter would deter- 
mine the comple-^ion of flic oflspring ; and that in point 
of fact it did Eo. The experiment was tried in the case 
of a second female, and the result was so completely 
the same, tiiat the two young horses, in point of colour, 
could scarcely be dist^ngu^ied, although their spots 
were extremely uncommon. The account of Laban 
and the peeled rods laid before the cattle to produce 
spotted calves, is an oxampte of the same kind. 

Portal mentions the hereditary descent of blindness 



and deafness. His words i 



'Ml 



orgagnih 



three sisters diunb "d'origine.' Othe 
cite examples, and I have seen [ike cases myself In 
a note, he adds, ' I have seen three children out of four 
of the same family blind from birth by amaurosis, or 
gulta icretia.' — Portal, Memoirts s«r Ptusieurs Mala- 
dies, tome iii, p. 193. Paris, 1808, 



Jjaws in the inferior animals. I select the following 

' Every one knows that the hen of any bird will lay 
eggs although no male be permitted to come near her ; 
ina that those eggs aro only wanting in the vital prin- 
ciple which the unpregnatioQ of the male conveys to 
them. Here, then, we see the female able to make an 
6gg. with yolk and white, shell and every part, just as 
it ought ti) bo, so that we might, at ^e first glance, 
suppose that here, at all events, the female Has the 
greatest influence. But see the change which tho male 
produces. Put a Bantam cock to a lai^e sized hen 
and she will instantly lay a small egg ; the chick will 
he short, in the leg, have feathers to the foot, and put 
on the appearance of the cock ; so that it is a frequent 
complaint whore Bantams ate kept, that thev make the 
hens lay small eggs, and spoil the breed, Ileverse the 
case ; put a large dung-hill cock to Bantam hens, and 
instantly they will lay laj^r eggs, and the chicks will 
be good-sized birds, and the Bantam wilt have nearly 
disappeared. Here, then, are a number of facts knoi 



to every one, or at least open to be known by every 
one, clearly proving the influence of the male m somo 
animals ; and as Ilu 



ir acts by conti^aries, never outrages the law clearly 
nied in one species, by adopting the opposite course 
in another, — therefore, as in the case of an equilateral 
triangle on the length of one side being given we can 
with certainty demonstrate that of the remaining ; so, 
having found these laws to exist in one race of ammals, 
we are entitled to assume tbat eveiy species is sub- 
jected lo the self-same rules, — -tho whole bearing, in 
fact, the same relation to each otber as the radii of a 

' A Melftod of oUaining a greater member of One Sex, 
al the optioa of the ProprietBT, in the Breeding of 
Live Stock. — Extracted from the Quarterly Joumi 
of Agriculture, No, I, p. 63. 

'In the Annales de rAgricullureFran(jaise,volE. 37, 
and 3S, some very inlsrcsting eiperimente are record- 
ed, which have lately been msda in France, on the 



Breeding of Live Stock. M. Charles Girou de Buza- 

gues proposed, at a meeting of the Agricultural 

S y of S^verac, on tho 3d of July, 183fi, to divide 

flock of sheep into two equal parts, so that a greater 

ber of males or females, at tho choice of tbe pro- 

p to should he produced ftora each of them. Two 

h members of the Society offered their flocks to 

b e the subjects of his experiments, andthe results 

1 ow been communicated, which are in accordance 

w h he author's expectations. 

' The first experiment was conducted in the following 
manner : He recommended very young rams to be 
put to the flock of ewes, from which Uie proprietor 
wished the greater number of females in their offsprmg ; 
and, also, Uat during the season when the rams were 
with the ewes, they should bave more abundant pas- 
ture than the other ; while, to the flock from which the 
proprietor wished te obtain male lambs chiefly, ho recom- 
mended him to put strong and vigorous rams four or 
five years old. The following tabular view contains 
the result of this experiment. 
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'The second eipcriment is thus related by the au- 



' During the summer of 1836, M. Coumu^jc 






if 106 e 

himself, and 23 lo his shepherds. Towards the end 
of October, ho divided his flock into two sections, of 
42 heads each, the one composed of the strongest 
ewes, from four lo five years old ; the other of the 
weakest beasts under four or above five years old. 
The first was destined to produce a greater number of 
females thaji the second. After it was marked with 
pitch in my presence, it was taken to much better pas- 
ture behind Panouse, where it was delivered to four 
male lambs, about six months old, and of good promise. 
The second remained upon the pasture of Dez, and 



general stronger and better fed than those of the mas- 
ter, because their ovmers are not always particular in 
preventing them from trespassing on the cultivated 
lands, wfcich are not enclosed, were mixed with those 
!■' th< second flock. The resull was that the 
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Males. FeniaJeE. 
First sectiongne, .... 15 35 

The second, 36 14 

The third 10 IS 

In tie First section there were Two 

Twin Births, 4 

In the Second and. Thhd there were 

also Two, 3 1 

' Besides these very decisive eiperiments, M. Girou 
retates some others, made with hocsee and cattle, in 
which his success in producing b greater number of one 
aei rather than another also appears. The general 
Uw, as far as we are able to detect it, seems to be, that, 
when animals ara in good condition, plentifully suppli- 
ed with food, and kept from breeding as fast as they 
might do, they are most likely to produce females. Or, 
in other words, when a race of animals is in circum- 
stances favourable for its increase, nature prodnces the 
greatest number of that sex which in animals that do 
not pair, is most efficient for increasing the numbers of 
the race : But, if they are in a bad cliroato, or on stint- 
ed pasture, or, if they have already given birtli to a nu- 
merous offspring, then nature, setting limits to the in- 
crease of the race, produces more males than females, 
Tet, perhaps, it may be premature to attempt to deduce 
any law from ezperimenW which have not yet been suf- 
ficiently extended. M. Girou is disposed to ascribe 
much of the efTect to the age of the ram, independent 
of the condition of the ewe.' 



NOTB III, 
DEATH,— Teit, p. 35. 

The decreasing Mortality of England is strikingly 
supported by the following extract ffom the Scotsman 
of leih April 1888. It is well known that this paper 
is edited by Mr Charles Maclaren, a gentlemen whose 
eitensive information, and scrupulous regard to accu- 
racy and tiath, stamp the highest value on his state- 
ments of facts : and whose profound and comprehensive 
intellect wairants a well-grounded reliance on his phi- 
losophical conclusions. 

' Diminished Moetslitv in Enguhd. The dimi- 
nution of the annual mortaUly in England amidst an 
alleged increase of crima, misery, and pauperism, is an 
extraordinary and startling fact, wMch merits a more 
careful investigation than it has received. We have 
not time to go deeply mto the subject : but we shall 
offer a remark or two on the question, how the apparent 
annual mortality is affected by tho introduction of the 
cow-pox, and the stationary or progressive state of the 
population. In I7S0, according to Mr Rickman, the 
annual deaths were ! in 10, or one-fortieth part of the 
population died every year ; in 1831, the proportion 
was 1 in 58. It follows, that, out of any given number of 
persons, 1000 or 10,000 scarcely more than twodeaths 
takeplacenowfor three that took place in 1780, or the 
mortality has diminished 45 per cant. The parochial 
tegisters of burials In England, from which this stato- 
ment is derived, are tnown to be incorrect, but as they 
continue to be kept without alteration in the same way, 
the errors for one year, are justly conceived \a balance 
those of another, and they thus afford coaiparalim re- 
sults upon which considerable reliance may be placed. 

A community is made up of persons of many various 
ages among whom the law of mortality is very different. 
TTras, according to the Swedish tables, the deaths 
among children from the moment of birth up to 10 years 
ifage, arolin 23 par annum; from 10 to 20, the 
-Jeaths are only lial85. Among the old a^ain, mortali- 
tyis of course great. From 70 to 80, die deaths are 1 
in 9 ; from 80 to 90, they are 1 in 4. Now a commu- 
nity like that of New York or Ohio, where marriages 
atamade early and thebitthsare numerous, necessarily 



contains a large proportion of young persons, among 
whom the proportional mortality is low, and a small 
proportion of the old who die off rapidly. A communi- 
ty m which the births are numerous, is like a regiment 
receivmg a vast number of a young and healthy recruits 
and in which, of course, as a whole, the annual deaths 
will ba few compared with ^ose in another regiment 
chiefly filled with veterans, though among the persons 
at any particular age, sadj as 30,40, or 50, the mortal- 
ity will be as great in iha one regiment as the olher. 
It may thus happen, that the annual mortality among 
1000 persons in Ohio maybe considerably less than in 
France, while the Sx^ectatiim of Life, or the chance 
which an individual has to reach to a certain age, may 
be no greater in the former country tlwin in ttie latter ; 
and hence we see that a diminution m the rate of mor- 
tality is not a certain proof of an increase in tlie value 
of life, or an improvement in the condition of the 

But the effect produced by an increaicd number of 
births is less than might be imagined, owmg to the very 
great mortality among in&nts in the first year of their 
age. Not having time for the calculations neceasarj- 
to get at the precise result, which ara pretty compies, 
we avail ourselves of some statemanta given by Mr. 



remain tne same lor each period of life, he has compar- 
ed the proportional number of deaths in a population 
which is stationary, and in one which increases 15 per 
cent, m SO years. The result is, that when the mor- 
tality m the stationMy society is om in 36. IS, that in 
the progressive society is one in 37, 33, a difference 
equal to 3 1-3 per cent. Now, the population of Eng- 
land and Wales increased 34,3 per cent, m the 30 years 
ending in 1831, but in the interval from 1811 to 1S31. 
the rate was equivalent to 39 1-4 per cent, upon 30 
years ; and the apparent duninution of mortaUty arisino 
from this circumstance must of coarse have been about 
8 1-3 per cent. We are assuming, however, that the 
population was absolutely stationary at 180, which was 
not the case, Accordmg to Mr Milnes (p, 437,) the 
average annual increase in the five years enduig 1784, 
was 1 in 155 ; in the ten years ending 1831, according 
to the census, it was 1 in 60, Deducting, then, the 
proportional part conaspondmc to the former, which ia 
3 l-4tbereremainB5 1-4. IfMr Mihe's tables, there- 
fore, are correct, uw may infer that the progressiva 
slate of the 'population causes a dimimitirm o/ 5 1-4 per 
cent, in the annual mortaliiy — a duninution which is 
only apparent, because it arises entirely from the great 
proportion of birlha, and is not accompanied with any 
real increase in the value of human life. 

' A much greater chanae — not apparent but real— ■ 
was produced by the introduction of the vaccination in 
1793. It was computed, that, in 1795, when thepopu 
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produced by the small-pos t 
nearly 11 par cent, ofihe whole animal mortality, (See 
article Vaccination in the Supplement to Encvlonedia 
Brittauica, p, 713,) Now. sincenot more thanone case 
in 330 terminates fataHy under the cow-pox system, 
either directly by the primary infection, or from the 
other disease supervening : the whole of the young 
persons destroyed by the small-poi might be considered 
as saved ware vaccination universal, and alwa7S proper- 
ly performed. This is not [necisaly the ease, but one 
or one and a-half per cent, will cover the deficiencies ; 
and we may therefore conclude, that vaccinoiion has 
diminished Che annual mortoiily fully nine per cent. 
After we had arrived at this concheion by the process 
described, we found it confirmed by the authority of Mr 
Mihie, who estimates in a note to one of his tables, that 
the mortality of 1 in 40, would be duninished to I in 43 
—5, by exterminating the small-pox. Now, this is 
almost precisely 9 per cent./ — I 

ii,,i,a,C,OOglc 
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' We stated, thai the diminution of the annual mor- 
tality between 1T80 and 1821 was 45 pet cent., accord- 
ing to Mr Rickmati. If we deduct this from 9 per cent. 
for the effect of vaccination, and 6 pet cent, as only 
apparent, resulting £i;oin the increasing proportion of 
births — 31 per cent, remains, whici, lec apprekund, can 
only ie accouTilcd for by an improvement in the haUta, 
morals, and phystcal condition of the people. Inde- 
pendently, than, of the two causes alluded to, the value 
of human life since 1T6D, has increased in a ratio which 
would diminish the umual mortality from 1 in 40 to 1 
in 52 1-3, — a fact which is indisputably of great impor- 
tance, and worth volumes of declamation in illustrating 
the true situation of the labouring ciasses. We have 
founded our conclusion on data derived entirely from 
English returns ; but there is no doubt that it applies 
equally to Scotland. It is consoling to find, from this 
very unesceptbnahle species of evidence, that though 
there is much pivation and suffering in the country, &e 
sitnation of the people has been, on the whole, progres- 
sively improving during the last forty years. But how 
much greater would the advance hare been, had they 
be^i lees taxed, and better treated ! and how much 
room is ^ere still for future melioration, by spreading 
instruction, amending our laws, lessening ^e temp- 
tations to crune, and improving the means of correction 
and reform 1 In the mean time it ought to he some en- 
couragement to philanthropy tc learn that it has not 
lo struggle against invincible obstacles, and that even 
when the prospect was least cheetuig to the eye, its ef- 
forts were silently benefitting society.' 

It has been mentioned la me, that the late Dr Mon- 
ro, hj his anatomical lectures, staled, that, as far as he 
could observe, (he human body as a machine, was per- 
fei t, — that it here wilhin itself no marks by which we 
could possibly predicate'its decay, — that it was appa- 
ttntly calculated to goon forever, — and that we learn- 
ed only by eiperience that it would not do so ; and 
some persons have conceived this to be an authority 
against the doctrine maintained in Chap. Ill, Sect. 2, 
that death is apparently inherent in organisation. In an- 
swer, I beg to observe, that if we were to look at the 
sun only for one moment of lime, say at noon, no cir- 
cumstance, in its appearance would indicate that it had 
ever risen, or that it would ever set ; but, if we had 
'raced its progress from the horizon to the meridian, 
and down again till the long shadows of evening pre- 
vailed, we should have ample grounds for inferring, 
that, if the same causes that had produced these 
changes continued to operate, it would undoubtedly at 
length disappear. In the same way, if we vrate to con- 
fine our observations on the human body to a mere 
point of time, it is certain that, from the appearances of 
that moment, we could not infer that it had grown up, 
by gradual increase, or that it would decay ; but this is 
the case only, because our faculties are not fitted to 
penetrate into the essential nature and dependences of 
things. Any man, who had seen the body decrease in 
old age, could, wi^out hesitation, pedicate, that, if ^e 
same causes which had produced that effect went on 
operating, dissolution would at last uievitably occur ; 
and if his Causality were well developed, he would not 
hesitate to say that a cBuae of the decrease and disso- 
lution most exist, although he could not tell by examin- 
ing the body what it was. By analysing alcohol, no 
person could predicate, independently of eiperience, 
that it would produce intoxication; and nevertheless, 
there must be a cause in the constitution of the alcohol, 
in that of the body, and in the relationship between 
them, why it produces this effect. The lotion, there- 
fore, of Dr Monro, does not prove that death is not an 
essential law of organization, but only that the human 
faculties are not able, by dissection, lo discover that 
the cause of it is inheient in the bodily constitution it- 
self. It does not follow however, that this inference 



ed from the whole period of corporeal 

NOTB IV. 
INPBINaEMENT OP THE HORAL HWS. Teit, p. 44. 

The deterioration of the operative classes of Britain 
which I attribut* to excessive labour, jomed with great 
allemalions of high and low wages, and occasionally 
with absolute idleness and want, is illuslraled by the 
following extracts : — 

'Uhemploveo Wesvers in Lanabkehihe. On 
Saturday last, a mcoting of weavers' delegates from the 
various districts in this neighbourhood, was held in the 
usual place. The object of the meeting was to receive 
from the several districts an account or the number of 

intended to lay before the Lord Provost and Magis- 
trates. The foUovring are the returns given in: — An- 
derston contams 708 looms, of which 386 are idle. 
Baillieston-toll contains 150 looms, of these 98 are 
empty. The district of North Bridgeton contdns, in 
whole, between 400 and 500 looms. The returns are 
only from about one half of this district, which con- 
tains 150 emnly looms. For the centre and south dia^ 
tricts of Bridgeton, the accounts are incemplete. In 
^e former 180 and in the latter 60 empty looms were 
taken up. In Charleston there are 133 idle. In 
Cowcaddflns,of300loonis, 130 are idle. InClyde,Bell, 
and Tobago StreetB,of about 500 looms, there are 74 idle ; 
and 100 working vrebs which cannot average 7d, a-day. 
In Drygate, there are 105 idle ; In Drygate-toll 73 ; m 
Duke Street 18. In Gorba1s,containing 365 looms, there 
are 333 idle. In Havaimah, out of 130 looms, there 
are 48 idle. In the district of Keppoch-hill, of 70 
weavers, there are SO idle. The district of King 
Street is divided into ten wards ; returns are only given 
in from four, which contain 70 empty looms. In Pol- 
locli sh aws, containing about 800 looms, there are 2 1 6 idle. 
In Ilutherglen there are 1G7 idle. In Springbank, of 
141 weavers, there are 58 unemployed ; and in Strath- 
bungo, contaiiung 104 looms, there are 28 idle, 25 
of whom are married men. Parkhead, Camlacbie, and 
some other citensivedistricts. have not yetgiven in their 
returns. The delegates, before separating, appointed 
3 general meeting to be held in the Green this day, 
to decide upon an address to the Magistrates, request- 
ing Ihem 10 endeavour to procure employment for the 
idle hands.'— Glasgow Chronicle, Taesday'.March, 1 836 . 
'Sheep Trade. The late commercial crisis, like 
a death-blow, has paralysed the whole activity of the 
country, and left scarcely a smglo branch of its trade 
and industry unscathed. It was at first fondly hoped 
that the storm would pass without such remote dis- 
tricts as our own havmg much reason to complain of its 
visitation ; but nothing, as the present instance proves, 
is more certain than that the distressns of the commer- 
cial, must also in all cases be more or loss folt by the 
agricuilural classes of the community. The demand 
for wool has now so far ceased as to operate most in- 
juriously upon the price of sheep, which cannot present- 
ly be sold but at a very considerable loss to the far- 
mer. In the latter part, or "hock season," as itis 
called, of 1834, black-faced ewes — their example applies 
equally to (he other kinds— were bought in for winter- 
ing at from 8s, to' 13s. a head ; and in the spring of 
1825, immediately before lambing-time, these were dis- 
posed of in tiie English markets at so great a profit, that 
every farmer who could at all enter into the specula- 
tion, bought up at the end of the ensuing harvest, as 
much of that description of stock as his quantity of 
keep would reasonably permit. The number of sheep 
over those of the preceding year, which were bought 
up for this purpose, may be judged of from the fact, 
that the highest inlay price of 1834 was the Iff'eflt 01 
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1835— the rale for the latter year being, for black-faced 
ewes, from ISs to 18. But the present crisis came, 
— tho manufacturers of England were obliged lo re- 
trenrb at meals in the article of mutton, — the demand 
on the part of the butchers consequently ceased ; and 
now those sheep which were purchased at so eitrava- 
gant a rate, are necessarily sold, upon an average, at a 
U139 of 3s. a-head upon the inlay price, without at all 
estimating the expense of keep. Wb know one ei- 
tensire moorland farmer, who calculates upon losing 
two hundred pomnda in tho present year from this 
cause alone, besides a vast loss which he must also 
sustain in consequence of the reduced price of wool. 
This cessation of deniand in England was unfortunate- 
ly not fully ascertained until sHseral droves of lambing 
ewes had been despatched to that quarter ; and the 
embarrassment of those who are placed in this predica- 
ment is the more afllioliuB, as their knowledge has 
been acquired too late lo allow of their availing them- 
selves of the House of Muir, and other northern mar- 
kets.' — Damfries Cmrier, March, 1836. 

' Deta&a upon the Subject of Weavers' Wages, from 
the last Report of stragratiott extracted from the Scols- 
nuat Neimpaper, oflOlh November, 1837. 

' Joseph Foster a weaver, and one of Ihe deputies of 
an emigration society in Glasgow, stales that the la- 
bour is all paid by the piece ; the hours of working 
are various, sometimes eighteen or ninsleen oat of 
twenty-four, and even all night once or twice a-week ; 
and that the WTiges made by anch labour, after deduct- 
ing the necessary expenses, will not amount to more 
than from 4s. 6d. to 7b. per week, some kinds of work, 
paying better than others. When he commenced work- 
mg as a weaver, from 1800 to 1805, the same amount 
oHabonr that now yields 4s. 6d. to B». would have yield- 
ed 30s. TJiere are about 11,000 hand-looms going in 
Glasgow and its soburbs. some of which are worked by 
boys and girls, and he estimates the average net eam- 
mgs of each liand-weaver at 63 6d. The principle sub- 
SLBlenceofthe weavers is oatoeal and potatoes, with 
occasionally some salt herring. 

'Major Thomas Moodie, who had made careful in- 

rries into the state of the poor at Manchester, stales, 
I tho calico and other light plain work at Bolton and 
Blackburn, yields the weaver from 4s. lo 5s. per week, 
by fourteen hours of daily labour. In the power-loom 
work, one man attends two looms, and eatna irora 7s. 6d. 
to Ifa. per week, according to the fineness of the work. 
He understood that during the last ten years, weavers' 
wages had fallen on an average about 15s. per week. 

■Mr Thomas Funton, manufacturer, Carlisle, aUtes, 
that there are in Carlisle and its neighbourhood about 
5500 families, or from 18,000 to 20,000 persons depen- 
dent on weaving. They aro all hand-weavers, and are 
now in a very depressed state, in consetjuenee of the 
increase of power-loom and factory weavmg* in Man- 
chester and elsewhere. Taking fifteen of his men, he 
finds that five of them, who are employed on the best 
woii, had earned 5s. Gd, per week for the preceding 
month deduuting the necessary eipenses of loom-rent, 
candles, tackling, &c. ; the neit five, who are upon 
work of the second quality, earned 3s. lid, ; and the 
third five earned 83. 7 l-2per week. ThCT work from 
fourteen to sixteen hours a-day, and live chiefly on po- 
tatoes, butter-milk, and herrings. 

' Mr W. H. Hyetl, Secretary to the Chaiity Com- 
mittee in London, gives a detailed statement, to show, 
that in ike Hundredof Blackburn, comprising a popula. 
tionof 150,000 persons, 90,000 were out of employ- 
ment in 1826 1 In April last, when he gave his evidence 
before the Committee, these persons had generally 
■ ■■ ' fmployoil. In whicli Ihe ^1^0Baingandprepa.rat-■- 
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found work again, but at very low wages. They were 
labourins from twelve to fourteen hours a-day, and 
gaining irom 4s, to 5b. 8d. per week,' 

'Poor Rites, 28M March, 18S8,— A document 0! 
great unpottance, though of a description by no mean! 
cheering, has been presented to the House of Com- 
mons,— the aimual Abstract of the Returns of the Poor 
Rates levied and espended, with comparisons, showing 
their increase or dimmulion. The accounts show the 
eipenditure of the year ending 25lh March, 1837, com- 
pared with the previous year. The total sum levied in 
aU the counties ol^ England and Wales, in the last year, 
was £7,489,694; the sum expended for the relief of 
the poor, £6,179,877. The increase in that year 
throughout the whole of England and Wales, is nine 
per cent ; nine per cent, in one year on the whole sum 
expended. It is true that this is inpartto be accounted 
for by the temporary distress of the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, (In Lancaster, the increase was forty-seven, in 
Uie West Riding of York, thirty-one per cent ;) but 
we are soiry to And, that in only three counties of Eng- 
land was there any the most trifling diminution. In 
Berks two, Hampshire five, Suflblk four per cent. The 

Coor rates in England, therefore, amount to nearly dou- 
le Ae whole landed rental of Scotland,' 
' Extract from the Lord- Advocate's Speech in the House 
of Commotts, 11th March, 1838, on Ike additional 
Circuit Court of Olasgow. 

' The Lord-Advocate, in rising lo move for leave to 
bring in a bill to " authorize an additional Court of Jus- 
ticiary to be held at Glasgow, and to facilitate criminal 
trial in Scotland," said he did not anticipate any oppo- 
sition to the motion, A great deal had been said of 
the progress of crime in this country, hut he was sorry 
to say crime in Scotland had kept pace with that in- 
crease. A return had been made of the number of 
criminal commitments in each year, so far back as the 
year 1805, In that year the number of crmiinal com- 
mitments for all Scotland amounted only to 86. In 
1809 it had risen to between 300 and 300 ; in 1819— 
30, it had increased to 400 ; and by the last return, it 
appeared, that, in 1837, 661 persons had been commit- 
ted for trial. He was inclmed to think, that the great in- 
crease of crime, particularly in die west of Scotland, 
was attributable, m no smaU degree, to the number of 
Irish who daily and weekly arrived there. He did not 
mean to say ihat the Irish themselves were in the habit 
of committing more crime than then- neighbours ; but 
he was of opinion, that their numbers tended to reduce 
the price of labour, and that an increase of crime was 
the consequence. Another cause was the great disre- 
gard manifested by parents for the moral education of 
Sieir children. Formerly the people of Scotland were 
remarkable for the paternal care which they took of 
their oflspring. That had ceased in many instances to 
be the case. Not only were parents found who did nol 
pay Bllention to the welfare of their children, but who 
were actually parties to their criminal pursuits, and par- 
ticipated in the fruits of their unlawful proceedings. 
When crime was thus on the increase, it was necessary 
to take measures for its speedy punishment. The great 
city of Glasgow, which contained 160,000 inhabitants, 
and to which his proposed measure was meant cliiefly 
lo apply, stood grcatlv in need of some additional juris- 
diction, T,his would appear evident, when it was con- 
sidered thai lie court which met there for the trial of 
capital offences, had also to act in the districts of Ren- 
frew, Lanark, and Dunbarlon. In 1813, the whole 
number of criminals tried in Glasgow was only 31 ; in 
I830,itwas83; in 1833, it was 85; and in 1837, 311. 
— The learned lord concluded by moving for leave to 
bring in a bill to authoriie an additional circuit court of 
justiciary to be held at Glaseow, and to facilitate ethni- 
cal trial in Scotland,' 
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AUTHOR'S PEEPACE. 



Peehips it will be thought that pieces written ao 
much in the mannBt of sot compositions as the follow- 
ing, should not have been denominated Letters ; it ma,)-, 
therefore, be proper to say, that they are so called bo- 
cause they were actually addressed to a friend, Thoj 
mere written, however, with the intention to print them, 
if, when they were finished, the writer could persuade 
himself that they deserved it ; and the character of 
authora is too well known for any one to be surprised 
that he coidd persuade himself of this. 

When he began these letters, his intention was to 
confine himself within such limits, that essays on twelve 
or fifteen subjects might have been oonqirised in a vo- 
kime. But he soon found that an interesting subject 
could not be so fully unfolded as he wished, in such a 
narrow space. It speared to him that many things 
which would ha eicluded, as much belonged to the 
parpose of the essay as those which would b t 
duced. 

It will not seem a very natural manner of comm 
ing a course of letters to a Iriend to enter form Uy 
a subject, in the first sentence. In eiouse for thi b 
niptness it may be mentioned, that an introduc ry 1 t 
ter went before that which appears first in the 
but as it was written in (he presumption that a d 

eiable variety of subjects would be treated in tk 
pass of a moderate number of letters, it is om tied ss 
being less adapted lo precede what is eieouted in a 
i).anner so different from tie design. 

When writmg which has occupied a considerable 
length, and has been interrupted by considerable inter- 
vals, of dme, which is also on very different subjects, 
and was, perhaps, meditated under the influence of dif- 
ferent circumstances, is at last all read over in one 
short space, this immediate succession and close cgm- 
panson make the writer sensible of some things of 
which he was not aware in the slow separate stages of 
Siis progress. On thus bringing the following essays 
under one review, the writer perceives some reason to 
apprehend that the spirit of the third may ^peat so 
different ftoni that of the second as to give an impres- 
sion of something like inconsistency. The second may 
seem to represent that a man may effect almost every 
thing; the third, that he can effect scarcely any thir^g. 
The writer, however, persuades himaelf that the one 
does not asscM the efficacy of human resolution and 



effort under the same conditions under which the othei 
asserts their inefficacy ; and that, therefore, there is 
no real contrariety between the principles of the two 
essays. From the evidence of histoiy and famUiar 
eiperience we know that under certain conditions, and 
within certain hmita, (very contracted ones indeed,) an 
enlightened and resolute human spirit has great power, 
this greatness being relative, of course, to the measures 
of things within a small sphere ; while it is equally 
obvious that this enlightened and resolute spirit, disre- 
garding these conditions, and attempting to eitend its 
agency over a much wider sphere, shall find its power 
hafiled and annihilated, till it draws back again wfthin 
tnc contracted boundary. Now the great power of the 
human mind within the narrow Umit may be distinctly 
illustrated at one tune, end its unpotence beyond (hat 
limit at another* but the assembhge of scntunents 
d mpl fi t ns m t d pted lo illustrate, and 
th t y rv m le 1 ggeration, that power 
1 U f rr pp tly trong a contrast with 

th as mblag f th ughts d facta proper for illus- 
trat n„ th t mih htj I that on a superficial view 
th two p tat IS m y pp ar contradictory. And 

th h ppe 1 h I ence of such thmkiug 

03 med to mmit their thoughts to 

wr t n^ wh th th y h t sometimes, on compa- 

gthp whhthyhd endeavoured to place 

ono truth m. the strongest hght, with those in which 
they have endeavoured a strong but yet not estravagant 
eihibition of another, felt a momentary difficulty to re- 
concile them, even while satisfied of the substantial 
justness of both. The whole doctrine on any exten- 
sive moral subject necessarily includes two views which 
may be considered ss its eKremes ; and if these are 
strongly stated quite apart from their relations to each 
other, both the representations may be perfectly true, 
and yet may require, in order to the readera perceiving 
(heir consistency, a recollection of many intermediate 

In the fourth essay, it waa n 
comprehensive or systematic vi 
tributing to prevent the candid attt 
admission due to evangelical roligi 
lect a very few which had particniarly attracted the i 
thor's observation. One or two more would havi 
specified and slightly illustrated, if that the ess: 
not been already too long. 



it intended to lake a 

w of the causes con- 

le cordial 

n, but simply lo se 
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ESSAY I. 



ON A MAN'S WRITING MEMOIRS OP HIMSELF 



LETTER I. 

AffiEtumale tnlerest wifh ^uhich we revert to our past U^e — 
/( AKTKesn brief Record Ut our oirnaK— Fny /™ 
things to be noted of On MuUtludB that have occurred— 
DireciioTt and TJse ofmeh a Rewew as v/outd he required 
for writing a Memoir — JjnniirtoncB qfnur past We con- 
sidered as the Beginning t^an endUss Jhtro^on of Exis- 
tence—Oenirat Defidma^ ilf Se^-Oissrvation—Obliviiin 
of the greatest number rff our paA Feeihiga— ^Occasional 
GUmpges of vivid Kc mUsntion— Jwinalioiu with Things 
and Places— The diferenl' mrf imtnouB Associations of 
different Persons vM Ihf same Places. 



EvEKT one knows with what interest it ia natural to 
retrace the course of our own lives. The past states 
and periods of a man's being are retained in a connex- 
ion with the present by that principle of self-loTe, which 
is nnwilling to relinquish its hold on what has once 
been Ms, Though he cannot but be sensible of how 
little consequence his life can have been in the crea- 
tion, compared with many other trains of events, yet he 
has felt it more important to himself than all other 
trains together ; and you will very rarely find him 
tired of narrating aaain the litSe history, or at least 
the favorite parts of me little history, of himself 

To turn this partiality to some account, I recollect 
hiving proposed to two or three of my friends that 
they should write, each principally however for his 
own use, memoirs of their own Uves, endoavouruig 
not so much to enumerate the mere fecta and events 
of life, as to discriminate the successive states of the 
mind, and the progress of character. It is in this 
progress that we acknowledge the chief importance of 
life to consist : but even as supnlying a constant series 
of interests to the passions, and separately from every 
consideration of moral and intellectual discipline, we 
have all accounted our life an inestimable possession, 
which it deserved incessant cares and labours to retain, 
and which continues in most cases to be still held with 
anxious attachment. What has been the object of so 
much partiality, and has been delighted and painted by 
so many emotions, might claim, even if the tiighest in- 
terest were out of the question, that a abort memorial 
should be retained by him who has possessed it, has 
seen it all to this moment depart, and can never Tecal it. 
To write memoirs of many years, as twenty, thirty, 
or forty, seems, at the first glance, a ponderous task. 
To reap the products of so many acres of earth indeed 
might, to one person, be an undertaking of mighty toil. 
But the materials of any value that all past life can 
supply to a recording pen, would be reduced by a dis- 
cerning selection to a very small and modest amount. 
Would as much as one page of moderate she be 
deemed by any man's self- importance to be due, on an 
average, to each of the days thil he has iiveil 1 No 
man would judge more than one in ten thousand of all 
his thoughts, sayings, and actions, worthy to be men- 
lioned. if memory were capable of recalling thejn. 

No. n. 



Necessarily a very large portion of what has occupied 
the successive years of life was of a kind to be utterly 
useless for a luslory of it ; because it was merely for 
the accommodation of Uie tune. Perhaps in the space 
of forty years, millions of sentences are proper to he 
uttered, and many thousands of affairs requisite to be 
transacted, or ol journeys to be performed, which it 
would be ridiculous to record. They are a kind of ma- 
terial for Uie common expenditure and waste of the 
day. And yet it is often by a detail of this subordi- 
nate economy of life, that the works of fiction, the nar- 
ratives of age, the journals of travellers, and even grave 
biographical accounts, are made so unreasonably long. 
As well might a chronicle of the coats that a man has 
worn, with the colour and date of each, be called his 
life, for any important uses of relating its history. As 
well might a man, of whom I inquire the dimenaions, 
the internal divisions, and the use, of some remarkable 
building, begin to tell me how much wood was em- 
ployed in the scaffolding, where the mortar was prepared, 
or how often it rained while the work was proceeding. 

But, in a deliberate review of all that we can re- 
member of past life, it will be possible to select a cer- 
tain proportion which may with the most propriety be 
deemed the history of the man. What I am recom- 
mending is, to follow the order of time, and reduce 
your recollections, fium the eariiest peiiod to the pres- 
ent, into as simple a statement and explanation as you 
can, of your feelings, opinions, and habits, and of the 
principal circumstances through each stage that have 
influenced them, till they have become at last what 
th^ now are. 

Whatever tendencies nature may justly he deemed 
to have imparled in Ihe first instance, you would prob- 
ably find the greater part of the mora! constitution of 
your being composed of the contributions of many years 
and events, consolidated by degrees uito what we call 
character ; and by investigating the progress of the ac- 
cumulation, you vnmid be assisted S> judge more 
clearly how far the materials are valuable, the mixture 
congruous, and tlie whole conformation worthy to re- 
main unaltered. With respect to any friend that 
greatly interests us, we have always a curiosity to ob- 
tain an accurate account of ^e past train of his life and 
feelings ; and though there may be several reasons for 
such a wish, it partly springs finm a consciousness how 
mv^ch this retrospective knowledge would assist to de- 
cide or confirm our estimate of tiiat friend; but Our 
estimate of oui-selves is of more serious consequence. 

The elapsed periods of life acquire irnportance loo 
fi-om the prospect of its continuance. The smallest 
thing becomes respectable, when regarded as the com- 
mencement of what has advanced, or is advancing, 
into magnificence. The first rude settlement of Rom- 
ulus would have been an insignificant circumstance, 
and might justly have sunk into oblivion, if Rome had 
not at length commanded the world. The little rill, 
near tlie source of one of the great American rivers, is 
an iiiteresline object to the travellsr.-who is aiprised. 

c.t)ogrc 
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Ba he steps across it, oi wbIIcs a few milee along its 
bank, that ihis is the stiBam which tuns so far, and 
which grudually Bwelle into so immense a flood. So, 
while I anticipate the endless progress of life, and won- 
der through what unknown scenes it is to take its 
course, its past years lose that character of vanity 
which would seem to belong to a train (rf fleeting per- 
ishing moments, and I see them assuming the dignity 
of a commencing eternity. In them I have begun to 
.. ,1 . .. ----"[5 gjjgtance which I am to be through 



such » progress ; Icannot be content without 
rate sJtetch of the wuidings thus fer of a stream which 
is to hear me on forever- I try to imagine how it will 
be to teeoLect, at a far distant point of my era, what I 
was when here ; and wish, if it were possible, to te- 
tiun, as I advance, the whole course of my eiistence 
within the scope of clear reflection ; to til in my mind 
BO strong an idea of what I have been in this original 
period of my time, that I shall possess this idea in ages 
too remote for calculation. 

The rmievi becomes still more important, when I 
leam the influence which this first part of the progress 
will have on the happmess oc misery of the neit. 

One of the greatest difficulties in the way of eiecut- 
ing the proposed ta^k will have been caused by the es^ 
treme ddiciency of that self observation, which, to any 
extent, is no common employment either of youth or 
any later age. Men realiie their eiislenee m the sur- 
nronding objects that act upon them, and Irom the in- 
lerestt of self rather th^i in that very self, that inle- 
lior bemg that is thus acted npon. So that this being 
itself, with its thoughts and feeUngs, as dislmct from 
the objects of those thoughts and feelings, but rarely 
occupies its own deep and patient attention. Men ear- 
ly their iDinds as they cany their watches, content to 
lie ignorant of the mechanism of their movements, and 
satisfied with attending to the little exterior circle of 
things, to which the passions, Uke indexes, are point- 
ing. It is surprising to see how little self-luiowledge a 
person not walchfiiny observant of himself may have 
gained, in the whole course of an active, or even an in- 
quisitive life. He may have lived almost an age, and 
ttaversed a continent, minutely examining its curiosi- 
ties, and interpreting the half-obiiterated characters on 
its monaments, unconscious the while of a process ope- 
lating on his own mind, to impress or to erase charac- 
teriaties of much more importance to him than all the 
figured brass or marble that £urope contains. After 
having explored many a cavern or dark luinous ave- 
nue, ha may have left undetected a darker recess in his 
character. He may have conversed with many people, 
in diflercnt languages, on numberless subjects ; but, 
having neglected those conversations with himself by 
which his whole moral being should have been kept 
continually disclosed to his view, he is better qualified 
perhi^ to describe the intrigues of a foreign court, or 
the progress of a foreign trade ; to represent the man- 
ners of tlie Italians, or the Turks ; to narrate the pro- 
ceedings of the Jesuits, or the adventures of the Gyp- 
sies ; uian to write the history of his own mind. 

If we had practised habitual self-observation, we 
could not have failed to make important discoveries. 
ITiere have been thousands of feelings, each of 
which, if strongly seised upon, and made the subject 
of reflection, would have shown us what ou» character 
was, and what it was liliely to become. There have 
been numerous incidents, which operated on us as 
tests, and so fully brought out our prevalent quality, 
that another person, who should have been discrimi- 
nated observing us, would instantly have formed a de- 
cided estimate. But unfortunately the muid is gener- 
ally too much occupied by the feeling or the incident 
*tself to have the slightest care or cansciousncss that 
iny Ihiog could be learnt, or « disclosed. In very 



early youth it is almost inevitable for it to be thus lost 
to itself even amidst its own feelings, and the external 
objects of attention ; but it seems a contemptible thing, 
and certainly is a criminal and dangeroxis thing, for a 
man in mature life to allow himself this thoughtless 
escape from seU'-eiamination. 

We have not only neglected to observe what oui 
feeling indicated, but hfve also in a very great degree 
ceased to remember what they were. We may justly 
wonder how onr minds could pass away successively 
from so many scenes and moments which seemed to us 
important, each in its time, and retain so light an im- 
pression, that we have now nothing to tell about what 
once excited our utmost emotion. As to my own mind, 
I perceive that it is becoming unceitain of the exact 
nature of many feelings of considerable interest, even 
of comparatively recent date ; of course, the temem- 
brance of what was felt in early Ufe is oxcecilingly 
feint. I have just been observing several children of 
eight or ten years old, in all the active vivacity which 
enjoys the plcntitude of the moment without ' looking 
before or after ;' and while observing, I attempted, but 
without success, in recollect what I was at that age. 
I can indeed remember the principal events of the pe- 
riod, and the actions and projects to which my feelings 
impelled me ; but the feehngs themselves, in their own 
pure juvenility, cannot be revived, so as to be described 
and placed m comparison with those of maturity. 
What is become of all those vemat fancies which had 
so much power to (ouch theheartl What a number of 
sentiments have lived and revelled in the soul that are 
now irrevocably gone ! They died, like the singing 
birds of that time, which now sing no more. 

The life that we then had. now seems almost as if it 
could not have been our own. When we go back to it 
in thought, and endeavour to recal the interests which 
animate it, they will not come. We are like a man 
returning, after the absence of many years, to visit the 
embowt^ed cottage where he passed the morning of his 
life, and flndmg only a relic of its rums. 

But many of the ^topensities which stiU continue, 
probably originated then : and our not being able to 
explore them up to those remote sources renders a cora- 
piste investigation of our moral and inteUectual charac- 
ters forever imptrasible. How Uttle, in those years, wa 
were aware, iriien we met with (he incident, or heard 
the conversation, or saw the spectacle or felt tiie emo- 
tion, which were the first causes of some of the chief 
permanent tendencies of future life, how much and 
how vainly we might, long afterward, wish to ascertain 
the origin of those tendencies. But if we cannot abso- 
lutely reach their origin, it will however be interesting 
to trace them back through all the circumstances which 
have mcreased their strength. 

In some occasional states of the mind, we can look . 
back much more clearly, and to a much greater dis- 
tance, than at other times, I would advise to seize 
those short mtervals of illumination which sometimes 
occur witl'.out our knowing the cause, and in which the 
genuine aspect of some remote event, or long-forgot- 
ten image, is recovered with extreme dislmctness by 
vivid spontaneous glimpses of thought such as no effort 
could tini'fi cnmmar.ded ; as the sombre features and 



BnUy fall on them. An mstance of this kind n 
to me but a few hours since, whfle reading what had no 
perceptible connexion with a circumstance of my early 
youth, which probably I have not recollected for many 
years, and which had no unuaud interest at the time 
that it happened. That circumstance came suddenly 
to my mind with a clearness of representation which I 
was not able to retain for the lengtii of an hour, alid 
which I could not by the strongest effort at this instant 
renew. 1 seemed almost to see the walls and windows 
of a particular room, writh four or five persons in it, 
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"ilio were so perfectly restored to my imagination, that 
J could recognise not only the features, but even tJie 
momentary expressions of their countenances, and then 
tones of their voices. 

According to different slates of ihe mind tflo, retro- 
toect appears longer or shorter. It may happen that 
some memorable circumstance of very eaxly life shall 
be so powerfully tecalled, as to contract the wide in- 
tervening space, by banisliing from- the view, a little 
while, ail the seriBH of intCTmediate remembraocea ; 
but whon this one objeet of memory retu-HS again to 
its leniotsnesa and indifference, and all the others re- 
BomB their proper places and distances, the retrospect 
appears long. 

Places and things which have an association wilh any 
of the events or feelings of past life, will greatly assist ■ 
the recollection of them. A man of strong associa- 
tions finds memoirs of himself already written on the 
places whore ho has conversed with happiness or mise- 
ry. If an old man wished to animate for a moment the 
languid and faded ideas which he retains of ins youth, 
he might walk with liis crutch across the green, where 
he once played wiUi companions who are now probably 
laid to repose in another spot not fai off. AJi aged 
saint may meet again some of the affecting ideas of his 
early piety, in the place where he first thonght il happy 
to pray. A walk m a meadow, the sight of a bank of 
flowers, perhaps even of some ona flower, a landsciroe 
with the tints of autumn, the deacent into a valley, die 
brow of a mountain, the house where a friend has been 
met, or has resided, or has died, have often produced a 
much more lively recollection of our past feelings, and 
of the objetts and events which caused them, than the 
most perfect description could tiave done ; and we have 
lingered a considerable lime for the pensive luiury of 
this resumuig the departed state. 

But there are many to whom local associations pre- 
senl images which they fervently wish they could for- 
get i images which haunt the places where crimes had 
been perpetrated, and which seemed to approach and 
glare on the criminal as he hastily passes 1:^, especially 
if in the evening or in the night. No local associa- 
tions ate 60 impressive as those of guilt. It may here 
be observed, that as each ono has hzs own separate re- 
membrances, giving to some places an aspect and a sig- 
nificance which he alone can perceive, there must be 
an unknown number of pleasmg, or moumfvd, or dread- 
ful associations, sraead over the scenes mhabitedor vi- 
sited by men. We pass without any awakened con- 
sciousness by the bndge, oc the wood, or the house, 
where there is something to eicite the most painful or 
frightful ideas m the next man that slall come that way, 
or possibly the companion that walks along wife us. 
How much there is in a thousand spots of the earth, 
that is invisible and silent to all but the conscious indi- 
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eagerly came forward to meet tiie operati 
or all of these modes of discipline, though with- 
B possibility of a thought concerning the import- 
ocess under which it was beginning to pass. In 
certain degree we have been influenced by each 
sti parts of the great system of education \ it 



which you fe 



will be wortii while to inquire how far, and in what 

Few persons can look back to the early period when 
they were most directly the subjects of instruction, 
without a regret for themselves, (which may be extend- 
ed to the human race,) that the result of instruction, 
excepting that which leads to evil, bears so small a 
proportion td its compass and repetition. Yet some 
good consequences wul follow the diligent inculcation 
of truth and precept on the youthfid mind ; and our 
consciousness of possessing certain advantages derived 
from it wd! be a partial consolation m the review that 
many proofs of its comparative inefii- 
recollect perhaps, the mstructions to 
lurself permanentlj the most indebted, 
ie which produced the greatest effect 
at (he thne, those which surprised, delighted, or morti- 
fied you. You can remember the facility or difiiculty 
of understanding, the fecility or difficulty of believing, 
and the practical inferences which you drew from prin- 
ciples, on the strength of your ov ' 

You ci 

most frequently and cogently presented, what passions 
were appealed to, what arguments were employed, and 
which bad the greatest iiSuence. Perhaps your pre- 
sent idea of the most convincuig and persuasive mode 
of instruction, may be derived from your early experi- 
ence of the manner of those persons with whose opin- 
iona you felt it the most easy and delightfid to harmo- 
nize, who gave you the most agreeable consciousness 
of your faculties expanding to the light, Hke morning' 
flowers, and who, assumms the least of dictation, ei' 
erted the greatest degree of power. You can recollect 
the Eubmissiveness with which your mind yielded to in- 
structions aa from an oracle, or the huflihood with 
which you dared to eiamme and oppose them. You 
can remember how far they became, as to youc own 
conduct, an internal authority of reason and conscience, 
when you were not nnder the inspection of those who 
inculcated them ; and what classes of persons or things 
around you they induced you to didike oc approve. 
And you can perhaps imperfectly trace the manner and 
the particulars in which they sometimes aided, or some- 
times counteracted, those other influences wliich have 
afar stronger efficacy on the character than instruction 
can boast. 

Most persons, I presume, can recollect some ft'w 
sentiments or conversations which made so deep an un- 
pression, perhaps in some instances they can scarcely 
tell whv, that they have been thousands of times recall- 
ed, w^ile all the rest have been forgotten ; or they can 
advert to some striking incident, coming in aid of in- 
struction, or being of itself a forcible instruction, which 
they seem even now to see as clearly as when it hap- 
pene.d, and of which they will retain a perfect idea to 
the end of life. The most remarkable circumstances of 
this Idnd deserve to he recorded in the supposed me- 
moirs. In some mstances, to recollect the instructions 
of a former period, will be to recollect too the escel- 
lence, the affection, and the death, of the persons who 
gave them. Amidst the sadness of such a remembrance, 
it will be a consolation that they are not entirely lost to 
us. "Wise monitions, when they return on us with this 
melancholy charm, hiive mare pathetic cogency than 
when they were first uttered by the voice of a living 
friend. It will be an interesting occupation of the 
pensive hour, to recount the advantages which we have 
received from the beings who have left the world, and 
to reinforce our virtues from the dust of those who first 
taught them. 

In our review, we shall find tliat the conipanions of 
our childhood, and of each succeediiig period, have had 
a great influence on our cliaiacters. A creature so 
conformable as man, and at the same time so capablt- 
of being moulded into partial dissiarflafity,byvg8p|a|aafc 
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tipa^ieSi cannot have conversed with his fellow heicgs 
ttiousands of hours, walked with them thousands of 
miles, undertaken with them numberleBs enterprises, 
smallet and greater, ani had every passion, by turns, 
awBhaned in their company, without beuig immensely 
aifeoted by all this association. A large share, indeed, 
of the social interest may have been of so common a 
kind, and vrith persons of so common an order, that the 
effect on the chsiaeter has been too little peculiar to be 
Btrikin^y perceptible during the progress. We wora 
not sensible of it, till we came to some of those circum- 
Btanoea and changes in life, which make us awsie of 
the state of our mmds by the manner in which new ob- 
ieols ate acceptable or repukive to them. On removing 
mto a new circle of society, for instance, we could per- 
ceive, by the munber of thmga in which we found our- 
selves uncongenial with the new acquaintance, the mo- 
dification which our sentiments hadreceivedinthe pre- 
ceding Bocisl mtercourse. Bat in some instances we 
have been sensible, m a very short time, of a powerful 
force operating on our opinions, tastes and habits, and 
throwing them into a new order. Tliia effect is mevi- 
table, if a young susceptible mind happens to become fa- 
miliarly acquainted with a person m whom a strongly 
individual cast of character IS sustained and dignified 
by uncommon mental rcsoarees ; and it may he found 
that, generally, the greatest measure of effect has been 
produced by the mfluence of a very small number of 
persons ; often of one only, whose extended and in- 
teresting mind had more power to surround and assimi- 
late a young, ingenuous being, then the collective in- 
fluence of a multitude of the persons, whose characters 
were moulded in the manufactory of custom, and sent 
forth like Images of clay of kindred shape and varnish 
from a pottery. I am supposing, all jJong, that the 
person who writes memoirs of himself, is conscious of 
something more peculiar than a mere dull reaoroblance 
of that ordinary form of character for which it would 
seem hardly worth while to have been a man. As to 
the crowd of those who are faithfully stamped, like bank 
notes, with the same marks, with the difference only of 
being worth more guineas or fewer, they are mere 
Jiclesofaglass, mere pieces and>ts of the great 
gar or the small ; (Aey need not write their hisloiy, it 
may be found in the newspaper chronicle, or the goa- 
sip's or the seiton's narrative. 

It is obvious, in what I have sumested respectmg 
the research through past life, that all the persona who 
are recalled lo the mind, as having had an influence on 
us, must stand before it in judgment. It is impossible 
to examine our moral and intellectual growth without 
forming an estimate, as we proceed, of those who re. 
tarded, advanced, or perverted it. Oor dearest rela- 
tives and friends cannot be- eiempted. There will bf 
to some instances the necessity of blaming where w{ 
wish to give entire praise ; though perhaps some wor- 
thy motives and generous feelings may, at the samt 
time, be discovelwl in the coijduct where they had hard- 
ly been perceived or allowed before. But, at any rate; 
it is important that m no instance the judgnient be d up- 
ed into delusive estimates, amidst the eiamination, and 
so as to deprave the principles of the eiamii^tion, by 
which we mean lo bring ourselves lo rigorous justice. 
For if any indulsent partlaUty, or mistaken idea of that 
duty which requires a kind and candid feeling to ac- 
company the clearest disoemment of defects, may be 
permitted to beguile our judgment out of the decisions 
of iutsice in farour of others, self-love, a still mor- ~ 
dulgenl and partial feeling, will, not iail to, gactis 
same begoiloment in favour of oorselves. But indeed 
it would seem impossible, besides beinn absurd, to ajif" 
one set of principles to judge of onrselves, and anoth 
to'judge of ^osB with whom we have associated. 

Every person of tolerable education has been co 
sideraMy mflueuced by the books he has read ; and r 
members with a kind of gratitude several of those that 



ide the earliest and the strongest impression. It is 
pleasing at a more advanced period to look again into 
the . ea^y favourites ; though the mature person may 
wonder how some of them had once power to absorb 
his passions, make him retire into a lonely wood in ordei 
' - read unmolested, repel the approaches of sleep, or 
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if the proposed task would be to recollect the books 

that have been read with the greatest interest, the pe- 

when they were read, the anccession of them, the 

partiality which any of them inspued to a particular 

mode of life, to a study, to a system, of opinions or to a 

of human characters ; to note the counteraction 

er ones (where we have been sensible of it) to the 

effect produced Iw the former; and then to endeavour 

to estimate the whole and ultimate inSuence. 

Considering the mnltitude of facts, sentiments, and 
characters, which have been contemplated by a person 
who has read much, the effect, one should think, must 
have been very great. Still, however, it is probable 
that a very small number of books will have the pre- 
eminflnce in our mental history. Perhaps your memory 
will promptly recur to sii or ten that have contributed 
more to your present habits of feeling and thought than 
all the rest together. And here it may be observed, 
that when a few books of the same kind have pleased 
us emphatically, they too often form an almost exclusive 
taste, which is earned throuah all future reading, and 
is pleased only with books of that kind. 

It might be supposed that the scenes of nature, an 
amazing assemblage of phenomena if ^eir effect were 
not lost through lamilianty, would have a powerful in- 
fluence on all opening minds, and transfuse into the in- 
terna! economy of ideas and sentiment something of a 
character and a colour correspondent to the beauty, 
vicissitude, and grandeur, which continually press on 
the senses. On minds of genius they often have this 
effect ; and Beattie's Minstrel may be as just as it is a 
captivating description of tiie feehngs of such a spirit. 
But on the greatest nomber this mfluence operates 
feebly ; you will not see the process in children, nor 
the result in mature persons. The charms of nature 
are objects only of sight and heariiigl not of sensibility 
and imagination. And even the sight and hearing do 
not receive impressions sufficiently distinct or forcible 
for clear recollection ; it is not, therefore, strange tliat 
these impressions seldom go so much deeper than the 
senses as to awaken penaiveness or enthusiasm, and fill 
the mind with an interior permanent scenery of heauti- 
fiil images at its own command. This defect of fancy 
and sensibility is unfortunate amidst a creation infinitely- 
rich with grand and beautiful objects, which imparting 
something more than images to a mind adapted and 
habituated lo converse with nature, inspire an eiquiaitt 
sentiment that seems hke the emanation of a spirit re 
siding in them. It is unfortunate, I have thought with 
in these few minutes, while looking out on one of thi 
most enchanting nights of the most mlereatrog aeasoL 
of the year, and hearing-the voices of a company of 
persons, totwhom I can perceive that this soft and so- 
femn shade over the eardi, the calm sky, the beautiful 
stripes of clouds, the stars, and the waning moon just 
risen, are things not m the least more interestmg uiaii 
the walls, ceilmgs, and candle-light of aroom. I feel no 
vanity in this instance ; for probably a thonsand aspects 
of night, not less striking than this, have appeared be- 
fore my eyes and dqiarled, not only without awakening 
emotion, but almost without attracting notice. 

If minds in genera] are not made to be strongly affected 
by the phenomena of the earth and heavens, they are 
however all subject to bo powerfully influenced by the 
appearances and character of the huiaan world, i sup- 
pose a child in Switzerland, growing up to a man, would 
have acquired incomparably more of the cast of liia 

ind from the events, manners, and actions of the ns 
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companione, than ftom all the mountain scenes, (he 
cntiitaclE, and evety circumstance of beauty or suNimity 
in nature around him. We are all t™e to our epecies, 
and very soon feel its importance to ns, (though be- 
nevolencB be not the tasis of the interest,) far beyond 
the importance of any tWng we see besides. You may 
have observed how instantly even children will turn 
tlieir attention away from any of the more ample aspects 
of nature, however rare or striking, if hijinan objects 
liresent themselTefl to view in any active manner. Tins 
' leaning to our Itind' brings each individual not only 
under the influence attending direct companionship 
with a few, but under the operation of numberless in- 
fluences, from all the moral diversities of which he ia a 
spectator in the living world, — a complicated, though 
flen insensible tyranny, of which every feshion, fol^, 
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Some persons would be able, in the review of life, 
to recollect very strong and in£uentjal impressions 
made, in almost the fhet years of it, by some of the 
facts which they witnessed m sarroundhig society. But 
whether the operation on us of the plastic power of the 
community began with impressions of eitraordlnary 
force or lujt, it has been prolonged through the whole 
course of our acquaintance with mankind. It is no ht- 
lie effect for the living world to have had on us, that 
very many of our present ojnniotis are owing to what 
we have seen and experienced in it. That thinking 
which has involuntarily been kept in exercise upon it, 
however remiss and desultory, could not fail to result 
in a number of settled notions, which may be said to 
be shaped upon its tacts and practices. We could not 
be in sight of it, and in intercourse with it, without the 
formation of opinions adjusted to wh0 we found in it ; 
and thus &r it has been the creator of onr mental 
economy. But its operation has not stopped here. It 
will not confine itsBlf to occupying the nnderstanding, 
and yield to be a mere subject for judgments to be 
formed upon ; but all the whde that its judge is direct- 
ing upon it llie exercise of his opinion, it is re-actively 
throwing on him various moral influences and infections. 
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A perspn, capable of being deeply interested, and 
who IS accustomed tn reflect on his feelings, will have 
observed in himself this subjection to the influences of 
what has heen presented to him in society ; and wili 
acknowledge that in one or a few instances they have 
seemed, at the time, of sofiicient force to go tar toward 
new-moulding the whole habit of the mind! HecoUect 
vour Own eiperience. Aftor witnessing some remarit- 
abte transaction, or some now and strange department 
of life and manners, or some striking disclosure of 
character, or aflfir listening to sorqe extraordinary con- 
versation, or itnprcsaivG recital of facts, yoii have been 
conscious that what you have heard or seen has ^ven ' 
your mind some one strong determination, of a nature 
reaultinn from the quality of that which has made the 
ioipreraion. Thougli the dispositions already existing 
must no doubt have been prepared to receive the ope- 



ration of this new cause in one certain manner, (since 
every one would not have been aifected in the same 
manner,) yet the feelings have been thrown into an or- 
der so different, tliat you seemed to have acquired a 
new moral bemg. The difference has bacp not merely 
in their temporary energy, but also in their direction. 
In the state thus snddemy formed, some of the disposi. 
tions of which you had been conscious before, seemed 
to be lost, while others, that previously bad little 
strength, were grovim into an imporious prevalence ; 
or even a new one appeared lo have been orieinatcd.* 
While this state confinues, aman ia another character ;' 
and if the moral tendency thus oicilcd or created could 
be prolonged through the sequel of his life, the differ- 
ence might be such, that it would be by means only of 
his person that he would bo recognized for the same, 
while an observer who should not know the cause, 
would be perplexed and surprised at the change. Now 
tl|is permanence of the new moral direction might be 
effected, if the impression which causes it were so in- 
tensely powertiil as to haunt him ever after ; or if he 
were subjected to a long succeEsion of impressions of 
the same tendency, wi£out any opposite or strongly 
different ones intervening lo break llie process, 

Yoti have witnessed perhaps a scene of injustice and 
oppression, and have retired with an indignation which 
iKiS tempted you to imprecate vengeance. Now sup- 
posing mat the hateful image of this scene were to be 
revived in your mind for a long time, as often as any 
iniquitous circumstance in society preseiita itself to your 
notice, and that you had an entire persuasion that your 
feeUng was the pure indignation of virtue: or, sup- 
posing that you were repeatedly to witness similar in- 
stances, without emotion becoming languid by famili- 
arity with them, flie consequence might be that you 
would acquire the spirit of Draco or Minos. 

It is easy to imagine the imjiression of a few atrocious 
facts on a mind of ardent passions converting a humane 
horror of cruelty into the vindictive fanaticism of Mont- 
bar the Buccaneer ;t and 1 have known instances of a 
similar effect, in a funter degree. A person of gentler 
sensibility, by accidentally vntnessing a scene of dis- 
tress of whidi none of the circimistanees caused dis- 
gust toward the sufferers, or indignation against others 
as the cause of the sorrow, having once tasted the plea- 
sure of soothing "woes which p^aps death alone caa 
remove, mi^t be led to seek other instances of dis- 
tress, acquire both an aptitude and a partiality for the 
friendly office, and become a pensive phDanthropist. 
The estieme disgust, excited by some extravagance of 
ostentatious wealih, or some excess of dissipated frivo- 
lity, and awaked again at everf succeeding and inferior 
instance of the ssmB kind, with a mucli stronger aver~ 
sion than would have been excited m l^ese Inferior in- 
stances, if the disgusted feeling did not run into the 
vestiges of the first indelible impression, may produce 
a cynic or a miser, a recluse Or a. philosopher. Num- 
berless other illustrations might be brought to show 
how much the characters of hnman beings, entermg on 
life, witii such unwarned carelessness of heart, are at 
the mercy of the incalculablB influences which may 
strOcB them from any point of the sarrounding world. 

It is true that, notwithstanding so many influences 
are acting on men, and some of them apparently of a 
kind and of a force to produce in their subjects a striking 



peculiarity, ci 
marked irom 



looking on a large company of persons whose disposi- 
tions and pursuits are substantially alike, we cannot 
doubt that several of them have met with circumstances, 
of which the natural tendency must have been to ^vo 
them a determination of mind exlremoly dissimilar 10 
the character of those whom they now so much r^em- 

1 iho miBi powBrfuUBUsca, eicepiin eatlj 
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Me. And why does the infloenoo of such ciroumatances 
tail to prodnce such a result ? Portly, because the in- 
fluences that are of a more peculiar and specific opera- 
tion arc oierborne and lost in that wide general mflu- 
ence which accumulates and coDfonns each individual 
10 the crowd ; and partly, because even were there no 
such getieral influence ia steal away the imprcesions of 
» mote peculiar tendency, few minda are of so (ized 
sjid faithful a conaistence ae to retain, in continued effi- 
cacy, irapresBions of a kind which the common eourae 
of life is not adapted to reinforce, nor prevailing exam- 
ple to confirm. The mind of the greater proportion of 
human beinp, if attempted to be wrou^)it into any 
boldly specific form, proves like a half-fluid subetance, 
in which angles, oc circles, or any other figures, may be 
cut, but which recovers, while you ate looking, its former 
state, and closes them up ; or lilce a quantity of dust, 
which may be nused into momentary reliictant shapes, 
but which is reli^sing even amidst the operation to- 
ward its undefined mass. 

But if charactera marked with strong individual pe- 
culiarity are aomowhat rare, auch aa bear some con- 
siderably prominent generic distinction are very nume- 
rous ; the decidedly avaricioua for instance, tbe devoted 
slaves of feshion, and the eager aapirers to power, in 
however confined a sphere, ifie little Ale.tanders of a 
mole-hill, quite aa ambitious, in their vrny, aa the great 
Alesander of a world. It is observable here, how 
much more obviously the unworthy distinctions of hn- 
man character are presented to the thoughts than those 
of contraiy quality. And it is a melancholy illustration 
of the final basis of character, that is, human nature it- 
self, that both the distinctions which deaignate a bad 
class, and those which constitute a bad individual pe- 
culiarity, are attained with far the greatest frequency 
and facility. While, howfiver, I have the most entire 
conviction of this mighty inclination to evil, which is 
the grand causa of aU the diversified forma of evil, and 
while, at the aame time, I cannot diveat myaelf of the 
vulgar belief of a great native diflerence between dif- 
ferent men, in the original modiflcation of thoae princi- 
ples which are to be unfolded by the progress of time 
mto intellectual powers and moral dispositions ; I yet 
cannot but perceive that the iitiinediate causes of the 
greator portion of the prominent aciwU character of 
Human beings are to be found in those mora] elements 
through which they pass. And if one might be par- 
doned for putting in words, so fencifu! an idea as that 
of its being possMe for a man to live back again to his 
inf n h gh all the scenes of his life, and to give 
Iiack h s mind and character, at each time and 

n: un ta as he re-passed it, exactly ^at which he 
to k when he was there before, it would bo 

m as to see the fragments and exwma of the 
m al m ying here and there along the retrograde 
pa h, d find what he was in the beginning of tliia 
tr od fications and acquisitions. Nor cmi it bo 



s calculated to favour their development) were 
ever so defined, might, by eeing led through a different 
train, opposite to ffiose native tendencies, have been 
now an extremely different man from what he is, oven 
Hie measure of his intellectual cultivation being the aame. 
Here a person even of your age, might pauae, and 
look back with g^at interest on the woild of cir- 
cumstances throu^ which Ufe has been drawn. Con- 
sider what tbOHsands of situations, appearances, inci- 
dents, persons, you have been presant to, each in its 
moment. ITio review will present to you something 
like a chaos, with ail tho monil, and all other elements, 



same essence through all the diversities vicissitudes, and 
counteractions of irSuence, that operate on it daring ita 
progress through the confusion. But though the es- 



aence is the aame, and might defv B! unii erse to e' 
tinguiab, abaoib, or change it ; its modilicaUo its 
condition, and habits, will show nbeie it lias been d 
what it has undergone. You may descry on it thi, 
marks and colours of many of the thines by which, m 
passing, it has been touched or arrested! 

Consider the number of meetings with acqudntancc, 
friends, or strangers ; the number of conversations you 
have held or heard ; the number of eihibitions of good 
or evil, virtue or vice ; the number of occasions on 
which you have been disgusted or pleased, moved to ad- 
miration or to abhorrence ; the number of times that you 
have contemplated the town, the rural cottage, or ver- 
dant fields ; the number of volumes that you have read ; 
the tunes that you have looked over the present state of 
the world, or gone by means of history into past agea ; 
the number ofcomparisons of yourself with other per- 
sons, ahve or dead, and comparisons of them with one 
anolber ; the number of solitary musings, of solemn 
contemplations of night, of ^e successrve subjects of 
thought, and of animated sentiments that have beeu 
kindled and extinguished. Add all the hours and caus- 
es of sorrow that you have known. Through this 
lengthened, and, if the number could be told, stupend- 
ous multiplicity of things, yen Imve advanced while all 
their heterogeneous myriada have darted influence upon 
you, each one of them have some definable tendency. 
A traveller round the glebe would not meet a greater 
variety ofseaaons,proapecte, and winds, than you might 
have recorded of the circumstances affecting the pro- 
grosa of your character, inyournioTal journey. You 
could not wish to have drawn to yourself the agency 
of a vaster diversity of causes ; you could not wish, on 
the auppoaitiou that you had gained advantage from all 
these, to wear the spoils of a greater number of regions. 
The formation of the character fium so many materials 



re-assemble the same particles which composed the 
body before, must draw them from dust, and trees, and 
animals, from ocoan, and winds. 

It would scarcely be expected that a being whicli 
should be conducted throu^ such anarchy of disci- 
pline, in which the endless crowd of influential powers 
seem waiting each to take away what the last had given, 
should be permitted to acquire, or to retain, any settled 
form of qualities at all. The more probable result 
would be, either several qualities disagreeing with one 
another, or a blank neutrahty. And in feet, a great 
number of nearly such neutralities are found every 
where ; persons, who, unless their sharing of the gene- 
ral properties of human nature, a litti^ modified by the 
insignificant distinction of some lamo class, can be cal- 
led character, have no character, ft ia therefore some- 
what strange, if you, and if other individuals have come 
forth with moral features of a atrongly marked and 
consistently combined cast, from the infinity of mis- 
cellaneous impressions. If the process has been so 
complex, how comes the result to be so simple 1 How 
has it haf^ened that the collectiiie effect of these nu- 
merous and jarrmg operations on your mind, is that 
which only a few of these operations vrauld have seem- 
ed adapted to produce, and quite different from that 
which many others of them would naturally have pro 
duced, and do actually produce, in many other pet- 
sons ! Here you will perceive that some one capital 
determination must long since have been by some means 
established in your mind, and that, during your progress, 
this grand determination has kept you suaceptiMe ol 
the effect of some infiuencea, and fortified againat many 
others. Now, what " was the prevailing determination, 
did it come, how did it acquire its poH 
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, and whence did 



extreme force 1 What » 

come' This is the great 

ractei ; for, it is scarcely necessary to observe, i 

soon as the mind is under the power of a predoi 

tendency, the difficulty of growing Into the maturity of 

that form of choracter, which this tendency pronr-' 

creates, is snbEtantially oyer. Because, when 
termining principle is become predominant, it not only 
produces a partial itisensibility to all unpresstons, that 
would counteract It, but also continually augments its 
own ascendancy, by means of a ftculty or fetality of 
finding out every thing, and attracting and meeting 
every impression, that is adapted to coalesce with it 
and strengthen it ; like the instinct of anunals, which 
instantly selects ftom the greatest variety of substances 
those which are fit for their nutriment. Let a man 
have some leading and decided propensity, and it will 
be surprising to see how many more things he will find, 
and how many more events will happen, than any one 
could have imagined, of a nature to remforce it. And 
sometunes eveii circumstances which seemed of an 
entirely counteractive order, are strangely seduced 
by this predominant prmciple into an operation that 
confinns it; just in the same manner as pok" '" 
most self-complacenlly avow their opinions t 
more firmly estahlished by all that the opponent has 
objected. 

It would be easy to enlarge without end on the influ- 
ences of the surrounding world m formins; the charac- 
ter of each individual ; and no one would deny that tc 
a considerable eitent such a representation is true. Bui 
yet a man may be anwiUing to allow that be has been 
quite so servilely passive as he would probablyfind that 
he has been,, if it wore possible for him to make a com- 
plete examination. He may he disposed to think that 
his reason has been an independent power, has kept 
a strict watch, and passed a right judgment on his mo- 
ral progress, has met the circumstances of the external 
world on terms of examination and authority, and has 
^srmitttd only such impressions to be received, or a ' 
least only such consequences to follow from them, as i 
wisely approved. But I would tell him, that he ha 
been a very extraordinary man, if the greater part of hi 
lime has not been spent entirely without a Siought of 
reflecting what impressions were made on him, and 
what viias their tendency ; and even virithout a con- 
aciouanesa that the effect of any impressions was of im- 
portance to his moral habils. Ha may be assured that 
he has been subjected to many gentle gradual process- 
es, and has met many critical occasions, on which, and 
on the consequences of which to himself, he esetoised 
no attention or opinion. Andagain, it is unfortunately 
true, that even should attention be awake, and opinions 
be formed, the faculty which forms them is veiy servile 
to the other parts of the human constitution. If it 
could be estrmsic to the man, a kind of domestic Py- 
thia, or an attendant genius, Uka the demon of Socrates 
it might then be a dignified regulator of the influences 
which are acting on his character to decide what should 
not aflect him, what should affect liim, and in what 
manner ; though even then, its disapproving dictates 
would often be inefficaciouB against the powerful im- 
pressions which create an impulse in the mind, and the 
repetition of them which confinns that impulse into a 
habit. But the case is, that tlus faculty, thongh mock- 
ed with imperial names, being condenmed to dwell in 
the mind in the companyof femora active powers than 
itself, and earlierexercisedibecomeshumbh^ obsequious 
to them. TTie passiona easily beguile tluB majestic 
reason, or judgment, into nagleot, or bribe it into ac- 
quiescence, or repress it into silence, whUe Ihey reoeiva 
the impressions, and while thaj acquire from those im- 
pressions that determinate du^Lon which will consti- 
tute Ihe character. If, after thus much is done during 
the weakness, or without the notice, or without the 
Irn-z^p, or under the connivance or corruption of the 



mating the quality and actual effect of ttie modifying m- 
fluences, it has to perform tliis judicial work with just 
that d^reo of rectitude which it can have acquired and 
maintained under the operation of those verv influences. 
In acting the judge, it is itself Jn subjection to the ef- 
fect of those impressi<jps of which its office was to have 
previously decided whether they should not be strenu- 
ously repelled. Thus its opuuons will unconsciously 
be perverted ; like the answers of the ancient oracles, 
dictated for the imaginary god by beings of a very ter- 
restrial sort, thou^ the sly intervention could not bo 
percived. It is quite a vulgar observation, bow pleased 
a man may be with the formation of his own character, 
though you laugh at the gravity of his persuasion, that 
his tastes, preferences, and qualities have on the whole 
giown up under the sacred and faithful guardianship of 
judgment, while in fact his judgment has accepted 
every bribe that has been offered to betray him. 
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Thinker — a wan fanapng Mmmffo Genoa— a Ptigeclot 
peuy Tyriml. 

You will agree with me, that in a compehenaive 
view of the influences which have formed, and are 
forming, the characters of men, we shall find, religion 
excepted, but little cause to felicitate our species. 
Make the supposition that any assortment of persons, 
of sufficient number to comprise the most remarkable 
distinctions of character, should write memoirs of 
themselves so clear and perfect as to explain, to your 

the entire process by which their minds have attained 
their present state, recounting al! the most impressive 
circumstances. If they were to read these memoirs to 
you ui succession, and if your benevolence could so 
long be maintained in fall exercise, and your rules for 
estimating lost nothing of their determinate principle 
in their a^icatim to such a confusion of subjects, you 
would often, during the disclosure, regret to observe 
how many things may be the causes of irretrievable 
mischief. Why is the path of life, you would say, so 
hannted as if witli evil spirits of every diversity of nox- 
ious agency, some of which may patiently accompany, 
or others of which may suddenly cross, the unfortunate 
wanderer 1 And you would r^ret to observe into 
how many forma of intellectual and moral perversion 
the human mind readily yields itself to be modified. 

As o™ of the number concluded the account of him- 
self, your observation would be, I perceive, with com- 
passion, the process under which you have become a 
misanthropist. If your juvenile ingenuous aiiiour had 
not been chilled on your entrance mto society, where 
your most favourite sentiments were not at all compre- 
hended by some, and by others deemed wise and pro- 
per enough, perhaps for the people of Ihe miilennium ; 
if you had not felt the mortification of relatives being 
uncongenial, of persons whom you wora anxions to 
ronder happy being indifierent to your kindness, or of 
apparent friendships proving treacherous or transitory ; 
if you had not met with siich striking mstances oi 
hopeless stupidity in the vulgar, or of vain self-impor- 
the learned, or of the coarse or snpercilious acro- 
eance of the persons whose manners wore always regu- 
lated by the consideration of the numboi- of guineas bv 
which they were better thau you ; if your mortificati 
had not given you a keen faculty of pen 
vadingselfishnessofmanlpg^ ' '' 
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perhaps a peculiar opportiinily (o observe the appatali 
of eyelematic villanj, by which combinations of m( 
are able to arm their selfishness to oppreEs or ravar 
the world, you might even now peihap have been l! 
pecsuasiTfl instructer of beings, concerning whom yon 
are wondering why they should have been made in the 
form of rationals ; yon might have conciliated to your- 
self and to goodness where you repel and are repelled ; 
yon might have been the apostle and pattern of benev- 
olence, inslead of the grim solitaire. Yet not that the 
world should bear all &e blame. Frail and chang«ablt 
m virtue, you vtiglil jierhaps have been good under i 
series of auspiciooa circumstances; but the glory had 
been to be victoriously good against mahgna ' 
Moses lost none of hie geneioQS concern for i 
on whom yoa would have invoked the waters ot Nosdi 
or the fires of Sodom to return ; and that Greater than 
Moses, who endured from men such a matchless ex- 






i, while for their sake alone he 



sojourn- 



ed and suffered on earth, yi'as not alienated to live i 
misanthropist, nor to die one. 

A ftcond sketch might exhibit eiternal circumstan- 
ces not producing any effect more serious than an in- 
tellectual sta^ation. When it was conchided, your 
recollection might be, — If I did not kcovr that mental 
freedom is a dangerous thing in situations where the 
possessor would feel it a singular attainment ; and if I 
did not prefer even the quiescence of uneiamining be- 
lief, when tolerably right in the most material jjoints, 
to the indifference or scepticism which feels no assn- 
} miportance in any belief, or to the weak 
in that darts into ' he newest and most daring 
13 iherefere true — I shoald deplore that your 
life was desUned to preserve its sedate course so en- 
tirely unaniniated by the intellectual novelties of the 
age, the agitations of ever-moving opinion ; and under 
the habitual and eiclusive influence of one individnal, 
worthy perhaps, and in certain degree sensible, but of 
nnenlafged views, whom you have been langht and ac- 
costomed to regard as the comprehensive repository 
of all the truth requisite for you to know, and from 
whom you have derived, as some of your chief acquisi- 
tions, an assurance of the labour of inquiry being 
needless and a superstitious horror of innovation, 
vuithoat even knowing what points are threatened by il. 
At the end of amrther's disclosure, you would say, 
How unfortunate, that you could not believe there 
might be respectable and valuable men, that were not 
horn to be wits or poets. And how unfortunate were 
those first eTenings that yon were privileged to listen 



a little panegyric fiction, to record them to hai 
in the whole space of life. It was then you discovered 
that yoa t"0 were of the progeny of Apollo, and that 
you had been nii^uitously transferred at your nativity 
into the hands of ignorant foster-parents, who had en- 
deavored to degrade and confine you to the sphere of 
regular employments end sober satisfactions. But, 



on all subjects ; you found it not so very difficult your- 
self to say differeni things from other people ; and ev- 
ty thing th t was not amanon dulness, was therefore 
p t d ery thing that was not sense by any bh^oj- 
1 w th refore sublime. You adopted a certain 
1 1 d f phrase, mistaking extravagance of expres- 
f nr tncsB of thought. You set yourself to 
d li til. books, and the abilities of men, but es- 
p Uy their prejudices ; and perhaps to demolish, 
w th di fan exploit, some of the trite observa- 

tions and maaims current in society. You awakened 
and surprised your imagination, by imposing on it a 
strange now tax of colours and metaphors ; a tai re- 
luctantly and uncouthly paid, but perhapa in some ! 
one instance so luckily, as to gain the applause of these i 



gifted (if they were not merely eccentric) men. This 
was to you the proof and recognition of fraternity ; and 
it has since been the chief question that has interested 
you with each acquaintance and in each company, 
whether they too could perceive what you were so 
happy to have discovered, yet so aniious that the ac- 
knowledgment of others should confirm ; your own per- 
suasion, however, became as pertinacJouB as ivy climb- 
ing a wall. It was almost of course to attend to ne- 
cessaiy pursuits with reluctant irregularity, Oiough suf- 
fering l^ the consequences of neglecting them, and to 
feel indignant that genius should be reproached for the 
disregard of these ordinary duties to which it ought 
never to have been subjected. 
During a ^rejector's story of life and misfortunes, 

Siu might regret thai he should ever have heard of 
arrison's time-piece, the perpetual motion, or the 
Greek-fire. 

After on antiquarian's history, you might be allowed 
to congratulate yourself on not having fellen under the 
spell VBliich confines a human soul to inhabit, like a 
spider in one of the comers, a dusty room, consecrated 
with religious solemnity to old coins, rusty knives, 
illuminated mass books, swords and spurs of forgotten 
— of their queens; with perhaps a 
acquisition of which was the first 
cause oi ine collection and of the passion, elevated im- 
perially over the relics of kings and qneens and the 
whole museum, as the eagle ones waved over the 
kingdoms and the world. And you might be inchned 
fo say, I wish that hflmct had been a pan for charcoal, 
or had been put on ihe head of one of the quiet eques- 
trian warriors in the Tower, or had aided the hauntmgs 
and rattlings of the ghost of Sir Godfrey in the baron's 
castle where he was murdered, or bad been worn by 
Don Quisote instead of the barber's tason, or had 
been the cauldron of Macbeth's witches, been in any 
other shape, place, or use, rather than dug up an anti- 
quity, m a luckless hour, in a bank near your garden. 

I compassionate you, — would, in a very benevolent 
hour, be again your language to the wealthy unfeeling 
*■ ' "/ 1 family and a neighbourhood, who seeks, jn 

d timidity and unretaliated injuries of the 

ui.iu.iuiiu.c heinm withui his power,— the gratification 
that should have been sought m their happmesa. Un- 
less yon had brought into the world some extraordinary 
refractoriness to the influence of evil, the process that 
you have undergone could not easily fail of being effi- 
cacious. If your prenls idolized their own import- 
ance in their son so much, that they never opposed 
yoor incKnalions themselves, nor permitted it to be 
done by any subject to their authority ; if the humble 
companion, sometimes sunimoned lo the honour of 
amusing you, bore your caprices and insolence with 
Ihe meekness without which he had lost his enviable 
privilege ; if you could despoil the garden of some 
harmless, depraidenl neighbour of the carefully reared 
flowers, and torment his little dog or cat, without his 
daring to punish you or to appeal to your infatuated 
parents ; if aged men addressed you in a submissive 
tone, and with the appellation of 'Sir,' and their aged 
wives uttered then- wonder at your condescension, and 
pushed their grandchildren away fium around the fire 
for your sake, if you happened, though with the strut of 
pertness, and yoor hat on your head, to enter one of 
theu cottages, periiaps lo express your contempt of the 
homely dwelling, furniture, and fate ; if, in maturer 
life, you associated with viia persona, who would fore- 
— the contest of equality, to be your aUies in trampling 
inferiors ; and if, both then and since, you have 
been suffered to deem jout wealth the compendium or 
equivalent of every ability, and every good quality — it 
"'Ould indeed be immensely strange if you had not be- 
ome, in due time, the miscreant, who may thank the 
power of the laws in civiliiijd §0i ' ■ ' "■ ' ' 
aaulted with clubs and atonSs-i't 
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dially ivieh the opportunity and the consequences of 
attempting his tjranny among some such people as 
those STibmissite sons of nature in the foteets of North 
Ameiica ; and whose dependents and domCBtic tela- 
livcs may bo almost forgiven when they shall ona day 
rcioico at his fimeral. 



I will imagme only one case more, on which you 
would emphatically eipresE your compassion, though 
for one of the most darmg hemes in Ihe creation, a con- 
temner of God, who esplodes his laws by denying his 

If you were so unacquainted with mankind, that this 
character might be announced to you as a care or ein- 
mikr phenomenon, your conjectures, till you saw and 
heard the man, at the nature and the estent of the dis- 
cipline through which he must have advanced, wonld 
be Ird towMd something extraordinary. And you 
might think that Ihe term of that discipline must iiave 
been Tory lone ; since a quick train of impressionE, a 
short series ofmental gradations, within the little space 
of a few months and years, would not seem enough to 
liave matured such an awful heroism. Surely the 
creature that flius lifts his voice, and defies all mviei- 
ble power within the possibilities of infinity, challeng- 
ing whatever unknown being may hear him, and may 
appropriate that title of Almighty which is pronounced 
inscom, toev' " " ' "' " ' 

geance, was n , ^ _ 

Irerable and cry at the approach of a dimmutive reptili 

But indeed it ia heroism no longer, i^ he knoms that 
there is no God. The wonder then turns on the great 
process, by which & man could grow lo the immense 
intelligence that can know that there is no God. What 
ages and what lights are requisite for this attainment ! 
This intelligence involves the very attributes of Divini- 
ty, while a God is denied. For unless this man is om- 
nipresent, unless he is at this moment in every place in 
the oniverse, he cannot know but there may be m some 
place manifestations of a Deity, by which even he 
would be overpowered. If he does not know absolutely 
every agent in the universe, the one that he does not 
know may be God. If he is not himself the chief agent 
in the universe, and does not know what is so, that 
whichia so may be Glod. If he is not In absolute po^es- 
sion of all the propositions that constitute universal 
tmth, the one which he wants may he, that there is a 
God. If he cannot with certainty assign the cause of 
all that he perceives to exist, that cause may be a God 
If he does not know every thing that has been done m 
the immeasurable ages tW are past, some things may 
have been done by a God. Thus, unless he knows all 
things, that is, precludes another Deity by being one 
himself, he cannot know that the Bemg whose exist- 
ence ha rejects, does not exist. But he must kamn 
that he does not eiisl, else he deserves equal cont«n^ 
snd compassion for the temerity with which be firmly 
avows his rejection and acts accordingly. And yet a 
man of ordinary age and intelligence may present him 
self to you with the avowal of &ing thus distinguished 
from the crowd ; and if .he would describe the manner 
in which he has attained this eminence, you would feel 
a melancholy interest m contemplating that process of 
which the result is so portentous. 

If you did not knovj that there are more than a few 
such eiamplea, you would say, in viewing this result, I 
should hope this is the consequence of some malignant 
interventiov, so occasional that ages may pass away be 
fore it return among men; some t>ecnliar conjunction 



of disastrous inLluences must have lighted on your se- 
lected soul ; you have been struck bj that energy of 
evil which acted upon the spirits of Pharaoh and Epi- 

Chanes. But give your own description of what you 
ave met with in a world which has been deemed to 
present in every part the indications of a Deity. Tell 
of the mysterious voices which have spoken to you 
from the deeps of the creation, falsifying the expres- 
sions marked on its lace. Toll of the now ideas, which, 
like meteors passing over the solitary wanderer, gave 
you the first glimpses of truth while benighted in the 
common belief of tho Divine esislenco. Describe 
the whole train of caiLses that have operated to create 
and consolidate that state of mind, which you carrv 
forward to the great experiment of futurity under a dif- 
ferent kind of hazard ftom all other classes of mon. 

It would be found, however, that those circumstances, 
by which even a man who had been presented Irom his 
infancy with the ideas of religion, could he elated into 
a contempt of its great object, were !ai from being ex- 
traordinary. They might have been met by any man, 
whose mind had been cultivated and exorcised enough 
to feel interested about holding any systems of opinions 
at all, whosepride. had been gratified in the conscious- 
ness of having the liberty of selecting and changing 
opinions, and whose habitual assent to the principleB of 
religion, had neither the firmness resulting fium deci- 
sive arguments, nor the warmth of pious affection.* 
Such a person had only, in the first place, to come into 
intimate acquaintance with a man, who had the art of 
alluding te a sacred subject in a manner which, without 
appearmg like intentional contempt, divested it of its 
solemnity ; and who had possessed himself of a few 
acute observations or plausible maiims, not eiplicitjy 
hostile to revealed religion, hut which, when opportune- 
ly brought into view in connexion with some points of 
it, tended to throw a slight degree of doubt on their 
truth and authority. Especjally jf either or bolli of 
these men had any decided moral tendencies and p'lr- 
Euits of a kind winch Christianity condemned, the friend 
of intellectual and moral Ireedom was assiduous to in- 
sinuate, that, according to the principles of reason and 
nature at least, it would be difficult to prove the wis- 
dom or the necessity of some of those tuctates of reli- 
gion, which must, however, be admitted, be revered. 
Because divine. I^t the mind have once acquired a 
feelmg as it the sacred system might m some pomts 
be mvalidated, and the mvoluntarv mference would be 
rapidly extended to other parts, and to the whole Nor 



Ihgughl, ami nmby Iha hany movcmenlH of a mora vidgar mlnfl, 
Ihel Hiej pursue Iheir dEviaSon ftirai -nrrTn pf fte jinnciplM of ts 
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was it long probably before this new instructer plainly 
avowed hla own entire eraaccipalion from a popular pre- 
judice, to wliich he was kindly sorry to find a sensible 
young man still in captivity. But he had no doubt that 
the deductions of eiJightened reason would success- 
fully appeal to every ffljeral mind. And accordingly, 
after pechsps a few months of frequent intercourse, with 
the addition of two or three books, and the ready aid 
of all the recollected vices of pretended Christians and 
pretended Christian churches, the whole venerable mag- 
nificence of Revelation was annihilated. Its illumina- 
tions respeetme the Divinity, its miracles, its Messiah, 
its authmity ol^moral legislation, its regions of immor- 
tality and retribution, tte sublime virtues and devotion 
of its prophela, apostles, and martyrs, together with the 
teasonings of bo many accomplished advocates, and the 
credibihty of history itsoif, were vanished all away ; 
while the convert, exnlting in his disenchantment, felt 
a strange plaasurB to behold nothing but a dreary train 
of impostures and credulity stretching over those past 
ages which iatoly were gilded with so divine a vision, 
and the thickest Egyptian shades fallen on that total 
vast futurity which tba spirit of inspiration had partial- 
ly and very solemnly illuminated. 

Nothing tempts the mind so powerfully on, as to 
have snecessfufiy begun to demolish what has been 
deemed to be most sacred. The soldiers of Offisar 
probablv bad never felt themselves so brave, as after 
they had out down theMassilian grove ; nor the Philis- 
tines, aa when the mk of the God of Israel was among 
their spoils : the mmd is proud of its triumphs in pro- 
portion to the reputed greatness of what it has over- 
come. And many eiamples would seem to indicate, 
that the first proud triumphs over religious faith involve 
some fatality of advancing, however formidable the 
3 of arguuienls which may obstruct ' " 



would be apt to imagin 






give the gieaiest distinctness to our conception of a 
Divine Being are imparted by ravoUtion, and rest on 
its authority, the rejection of that tevelalion would in 
a great measure banish those ideas, and destroy that 
distinctness. We have but to advert to pure heathen- 
ism, to perceive what a faint conception of this Beuig 
could be formed by Ilia strongest intellect in the ab- 
sence of revelation ; and after the rej^ciimi of it, the 
mind would naturally be carried very far back toward 
that darkness, so that some of the attributes of the 
Deity would immediately become, as they were with 
the heathens, subjects of doubtful conjecture and hope- 
less speculation. But from ^is state of thought it is 
peihaps no vast transition to that, in which his being 
also shall h^in to appear a subject of doubt ; since 
the reality of a being is with difiieulty apprehended, in 






LB its attributes are imdefinabte. And when 



the raind is brought into doubt, we know it easily ad- 
vances to disbelief, if to the smallest plausibility of ar- 
guments be added any powerful moral cause for wish- 
ing such a conclusion. Inthepresenjcase there mifii 
be a very powerful cause, besides fhat.pride of victory 
which I have just noticed. The progress m guilt, 
which generally fbllovra a rejection of revalation, makes 
It still mora aiid more desirable that no object should 
icmain to be feared. It was not strange, lierefere, if 
this man read with avidity, or even strange if be read 
with something which bis wishes completed mto con- 
viction, a few of the writers, who have attempted the 
last achievement of presumptnoiis man. After inspect- 
ing these pages a while, he raised his eyes, and the 
Great Spirit was gone, Mishty trauslbrmation of all 
things ! The luminaries of heaven no longer shone 
with his splendour ; the adorned earth no longer looked 
fair with his beauty ; the dacknaas of night had ceased 
to be rendered solemn by his majesty ; life and thought 
were not an effect of his all-pervading enei^y ; it was 



not his providence that supported an infinite charge of 
dependent beings ; his enipite of justice no longer 
spread over the universe ; nor had even that universe 
sprung from his all-creating power. Yet when you 
saw the intellectual course brought to this signal con- 
clusion, though aware of the fraca of each preceding 
and predisposing circumstance, you might nevertheless 
be somewhat struck with the suddenness of the final de- 
cision, and might be curious to know what kind of a^u- 
ment and eloqu^ice could so quickly finish the work. 
You would esamine those pages with the expectation 
probably of something more powerfiil than subtlety at- 
tenuated mto inanity, and m that mvisible and impal- 
pable state, mistaken by the reader, and willingly ad- 
mitted by Uie perverted writer, for profundity of rea- 
soning ; than attempts to destroy the certainty, or pre- 
clude the Bpphcation, of some of those great familial 
principles which must be taken as the basis of human 
reasoning, or it can have no baais ; than supposition? 
which attribute tike order of the universe to such causes 
as it would be felt ridiculous to pronounce adequate to 
produce the most trifling piece of mechanism; than 
mystical jargon which, under the name of nature, al- 
ternately exdts almost into the properties of a god, and 
I'educes far below those of a man, some imaginarj' ami 
undefineable agent or agency, which performs the mosi 
amazing works without power, and displays the most 
amazing wisdom without intelligence ; than a lealout 
preference of that part of every great dilemma which 
merely confounds and sinks the mmd, ta Ihat which 
elevates while it overwhelms ; it than a constant endea- 
vour to degrade as far as possible every thing that is 
sublime in our speculations and feelings, or than mon- 
parallels between religion and mythology. You 



that the grand Foe is retiring. 

Afeelmg of complete certainty would hardly be tbuf 
rapidly attained ; but a slight degree of remaining 
doubt, and consequent appehension, would not prevent 
this disciple of darkness from accepting the invitatioF 
to pledge himself to the cause m some associated band; 
where profeneness and vice would consolidate impious 
opinions without the aid of augmented conviction ; and 
where the fraternity, having been elated by the spirit ef 
social daring to say. What ia the Almighty that ice 
should serve him 1 the individuals mi^t acquire each a. 
firmer boldness to eiclaim, Who is the Lord that J 
should obey his voicel Thus easy it is, my friend, for 
a man to meet that train of inflnences which may se- 
duce him to live an infidel, though it may betray hun to 
die a terrified believer; that tram of which the infatua- 
tion, while it promises him the unpunity of non-eiist- 
ence, and degrades him to desire it, impels him to fill 
the measure of his iniquity, till ihc divme wrath come 
upon him to the ur 
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bits, under the conforming efficacy of every thing which 
Lhey ought to resist, and receiving no part of those ha- 
bits ftoiii in<(jres3ione of the Supreme Object. They 
a teixt that a narrow scene of a diminutive world, 
w h a oms and evils, should usuip and deprave and 
tin 1 1 r education for immortality, while tiie Infinite 
Spit here, whose transformingcompanionshipwi 
X I h m into his sons, and, in defiance of a thorn 
m 1 gn forces attempting to stamp on them an op- 
p im go, lead them into eternity in his likens "' 
why so possible that this greatest inhabi 

ry pi ce where men are Uvmg, shoxdd be the last 
wh so iety they seek, or of whose being constantljf 
n a h m they feei the importance 1 Why is it possi- 
bl b eurrounded with (he intelligent Reality, which 
wh rever we are, with attributes that are infinite, 
and not feel, respecting all other things which may be 
attempting to press on out minds and affect their cha- 
racter, as if they tetained with difficulty their shadows 
of esistence, and were continually on the point of vanish- 
ing into nothing 1 Why is tliis stupendous Intelligence so 
retired and silent, while present, over all the scenes o' the 
earth, and in all the scenes of the earth, and in all the 



world ' Why does not this iatent glory 
forth with such a manifestation as could never be for- 
gotten, nor ever be remembered without an emotion ol 
religious fear 1 And why, in contempt of all that he h/a 
displayed t<i excite either fear or love, is it still possi- 
d!b for a rational creature so to live, thai it must finally 
come to an interview with him in a character completed 
by the full assemblage of those acquisitions, which have 
separately been disapproved by him through every stage 
of the accumulation 1 Why is it possible lor feeble crea- 
tures to maintain theii litue dependent beings fortified 
and invincible in sin, amidst the presence of divine 
purity? Why does not tiie thought of such a Being 
strike throu^ the mind with such intense antipathy I " 
evil, as to blast with death every active principle that 
beginning to pervert it, and render gradual additions' of 
depravity, growing into the solidity of babit, as impos- 
sible as for perishable inaleriala to be raised into atrjjc- 
turCB amidst *e fires of the last day t How is it possi- 
ble to forget the solicitude, which should accompany 
the consciousness that such a Being is continually dart- 
ing upon Hs the beams of observant thought, (if we may 
apply such a term to Omniscience ;) that we are ei- 
posed to the piercmg mspection, compared to which the 
concentrated attention of all the beings in Uie universe 
besides, would be but as the powerless gaze of an in- 
fant! Why is faith, that faculty of spiritual ajqjrehen- 
sion, so absent, or so incomparably more slow and reluc- 
tant to receive a just perception of the grandest of its 
objects, than the senses are adapted to receive the im- 
pressions of theirs 1 While there is a Spirit pervading 
the universe with an infinite energy of being, why have 
the few particles of dust which encloses our spirits the 
power to intercept all sensible communication with 
It, and to place th^m as in a vacuity, where the sacred 
Essence had been precluded or eitmguished 1 

The reverential submission, with vrfiich you ousht to 
contemplate the mystery of omnipotent benevolence 
forbearing to eiert the agency, which could assame an 
instantaneous ascendency in every mind over the causes 
of depravation and ruin, will not avert your compass 



of thought, you conld comprdiend the whole measure 
and depA of disaster contained in this eiclusion, (an 
eiciuaion under which, to the view of a serious mind, 
the resources and magnificence of the creation would 
sink into a mass of dust and ashes, and ail the causes 
of joy and hope into disgiist and despair,) you would 



feel a distressing emotion at each recital of a life in 
which religion liad no share j and you would be tempted 
to wish that some sphit from the other world, possessed 
of eloquence that might threaten to alarm the slumbers 
of the dead, would throw himself in the way of this one 
mortal, and this one more, to protest, in sentences of 
lightning and thnnder, against the infatuation that can 
at once acknowledge there is a God, and be content to 
forego every connexion with him, but that of danger. 
You would wjjsh they shonld rather be assailed by the 
' terror of the Lord,' than retain the satisfaction of care- 
lessness (ill the day of his mercy be past. 

But you will not need sucli.enlargement of compre- 
hension, m order (o compassionate the situation of per- 
sons who, with reason soHnd to think, and hearts not 
Strangers to feeling, have advanced far into life, per- 
haps near to its close, without having feit the mfluence 
of religion. If there is such a Being as we meui by 
the term God, the orduiary intelligence of a serious 
mind will be quite e ""^ "" "" '' ' "' " " ' 



if there w 

strange as it is melancholy : especially to a person who 
has been pious from his youth. He would be inclined 
to say, to a person who has nearly finished an irreli- 
gious life. What would have been justly thought of 
you, if you could have been the greatest part of your 
time in the society of the wisest and best man on 
earth, (were it possible to have ascertained that indi- 
vidua),) and have acquired no degree of conformity ; 
much more, if yon could all the while, have acquired 
progressively the meanness, prejudices, follies, and 
vices, of (he lowest society, with which you might have 
been exposed at intervals to mit^'e ^ Yon might have 
been asked how [his was possible But then through 
what defect or infatuation of mind have you been able, 
during so many years spent in the presence of a God, 
to continue even to this hour as clear of all marks and 
traces of any divine infiuences having operated on you, 
as if the Deity were but a poetical fiction, or an idol in 
some temple of Asia ? — Evidently, as the immediate 
cause, through want of thought concerning him. 

And why did you not think of him 1 Did a most 
solemn thought of him never mice penetrate your soul, 
while admitting the proposition that there is such a 
Being? If it never did, what is reason, what is mind, 
what is man? If it did once, how could its efiectsstop 
there 1 How could a deep thought, on so singular and 
momentous a subject, fail to impose on the mind a per- 
manent necessity of frequently re-cailing it ; as some 
awful or magnificent spectacle will haunt you with a 
long recurrence of its image, even if the spectacle itself 

Why did yon not think of him 1 How could you 
estimate so meanly your mind with all its capacities, as 
to feei no regret Ibat an endless series of tribes should 
seize, and occupy as their right, all your thoughts, and . 
deny them both the hberhr and the ambition of going 
on to the greatest Object! How, while called to the 
contemplations which absorb the spirits of Heaven, 
could you be so patient of the (ask of counting the flies 

Why did you not thhik of Him ? You knew your- 
self to be in the hands of some Being from whose power 
you could not be withdrawn ; was it not an equal de- 
fect of curiosity and prudence to indulge a careless con- 
fidence that sought no acquaintance with his nature 
and his dispositions, nor ever aniiously inquired what 
conduct should be observed toward him, and what ex- 
pectations might be entertained from him 1 You would 
have been alarmed to have felt yourself in the power of 
a mysterious stranger, of your own feeble species ; bni 
let the stranger be omnipotent, and you cared no more. 

Why did you not think of Hun? One would deem 
that the thoug-ht of him must, to a serious mind, coai» 
second to almost every thought. The thought|of, vir- 
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tuB would suggest the thought of both a lawgiver and a 
rewarder ; tho thought of crime, of an avenger; the 
thought of sorrow, of a consoler ; the thought of an in- 
Bcrutablo mystery, of an intelligence that understands 
it ; the thought of that ever-moving activity vuhich pre- 
vails in the system of the universe, of a supreme agent ; 
llie thought of the human femily, of a great father ; llie 
thought of ^1 being not necessary and self-eiietent, of 
a creator ; the thought of life, of a preserver ; and the 
thought of death, of an uncontrollable disposer. By 
what dexterity, therefore, of irreligious cautjon, did you 
avoid precisely every track where the idea of him would 
have met you, or elude that idea if it came ^ And what 
must sound reason pronounce of a mind which, in the 
train of millions of thoughts, has wandered to all things 
under the snn, to all the pertnanent objects or yaiii£- 
ing appearances in the creation, but never iired its 
Uiought on the Supreme Reality ; never approached, 
like Moses, ' to see this great sight V 

If it were a thing which w_h might be allowed to ima- 
gine, that the ^Divme Being' wore to manifest himself 
m some striking maimer to the senses, as by some re- 
splendent appearance at the midnight hoar, or by re- 
kmdling on an elevated mountain the long ex^nguished 
tires of Sinai, and uttering voices ftom those tires; 
would he not compel from you an attention which you 
now refuse 1 Yes, you will say, he would then seize 
the mind with irresistible force, and religion would be- 
come its most absolute sentiment ; but he only presents 
himaelf Ut laith. Well, and ie it a worthy " " '" 



veil or annihilate its ohject^ Cannot you reflect, that 
the grandest representation of a spiritual and divine 
Being to the senses would bear not only no proportion 
to hia gtory, hut no relation to his nature ; and could 
be adapted only to an inferior dispens on hg n 
and to a people who, with the except m 

tremeiy small number of men, had been ta 
to carry their thoughts beyond the ob ts ns 

Are you not aware, that such a represe w d 

considerably tend to restrict yon in y mp 

to B defined image, and therefore a m madeq 
and Buhordiate idea of the divine Be g Wh h 
idea admittedbyfaitfi, though less imm di y s nkmg, 
is capable of an illimitable eipansion, by the addition 
of all that piogressive thought can accumulate, under 
(be continual certainty that all is still infinitely short of 
the reality ? 

On the review of a character thus grown, in the ei- 
clnsion of the religious influences, to the mature and 

eps ultimate state, the sentiment of pious benevo- 
would be, I regard you as an object of great com- 
passion : unless there can be no felicity in friendship 
with the Almighty, unless there be no glory In being 
assimilated to his excellence, unless there be no eter- 
nal reviiards lor his devoted servants, unless there be 
no danger in meeting him, at length, aft^ a life 
eslrang^ equally from his love and nis fear. I de- 

Elore, at evray period and crisis in the review of your 
fe, that religion was not thero. If religion had been 
there, your youthful animation would neither have been 
dissipated in the frivohty which, in the morning of Iho 
short day of life, fairly and formally sets aside all se- 
rious business for Ihaf day, nor would have sprung for- 
ward into the emulation of vice, or the bravery of pro- 
fanencss. If religion had been there, that one despica- 
ble companion, and that other malignant one, would 
not have seduced you into their society, or would not 
have retiuned you to share their degradation. And if 
religion had accompanied the subsequent progress of 

tour life, it would have elevated .you lo rank, at this 
our, with those saints who will soon be added to ' the 
spirits of the just.' Instead of which, what are you 
now, and what are your expectations from that world, 
wttore piety alone can hope to find such a sequel of 



life, as will inspire exultation in the retrospect of this 
introductory period, in which the mind began to con- 
verse with the Grod of eternity 1 

On the other hand, it would bo interesting to record, 
or to hear, the history of a character which has received 
its form, and reached its maturity, under the strongest 
operations of religion. We do not know that (here is 
a more beneficent or a mora direct mode of (he divine 
agency in any part of the creation than that which 
'appr^ends' a man, as apostolic language expresses it, 
amidst the unthinking crowd, and leads him into seri- 
ous reflection, into elevated devotion, into progressive 
vu:tue, and finally into a nobler hfe after death. When 
he has long been commanded by this influence, he will 
be happy to look back to its first operations. whether they 
were mingled in early hfe almost insensibly with his 
feeUngs, or came on him with mighty force at some 
particular time, and in connexion with some assignable 
and memorable circumstance, which was apparently 
the instrumental cause. He will trace aU the progress 
of this his better life, with grateful acknowledgment 
to the sacred power which has advanced him to a deci- 
siveness of religious habit that seems to stamp eternity 
on his character. In the greater majority of things, 
habit is a greater plague than ever aflficted Egypt ; in 
religious character, it is a grand felicity. The devout 
man exults in the indications of his being fixed and 
irretrievable. He feels this confirmed habit as the 
grasp of the hand of God, which will never let him go. 
From this advanced state he looks with tirmness and 
joy on futurity, and says, I carry the eternal mark upon 
me that I belong to God ; I am free of the universe ; 
and I am ready to go to any world to which he shall 
please to Ijansmit me, certain that every where, in 
height or depth, he will acknowledge me for ever. 
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The preceding letters have attempted to exhibit only 
general vievra (rf the influences by which a reflective 
man may per^ive the moral condition of his mind to 
have been determined. 

In descending into more particular illustrations, there 
would have teen no end of enumerating the local cir- 
cumstances, the relationships of life, 3ie professloni 
and employments, and the accidental events, which 
may have affected the character. A person who fceia 
any interest in reviewing what has formed thus far his 
education for futurity, may carry his own examination 
mto the mostdistinot particularity.— A few miscellane- 
ous observations will conclude the essay. 

You will have observed that I have said compara- 
tively little of that which forms the exterior, and in 
genial account the main substance, of the history of a 
man's life — the train of his fortunes and actions. 1/ 
an adventurer or a soldier writes memours of himself 
for the information or amusement of the public, he may 
"■ keep his narrativ& alive by ' ' ' 
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s to be nol«<l, 



nil! excuse btm the [rouble of invesCigitiug, and bs 
might occBsionally feel it a conTGnietice to be eicuscd 
from disclosing, if be had invoBtrgatedf the history and 
merits of his inleriial principles. Nor can this ingcnu- 
ouaneas be any part of his duty, any more than it is 
that of a jiddler at a ball, so long as he tells all that 
probably he ptofeaaesto tell, that is, where he has been, 
what be has wittieased, and the more reputable portion 
ot what lie has done. Let hrni go on with bis lively 
anecdotes, or his legends of the marvellous, or bis ga- 
zelles of marches, stratagems and sfciimisbes, and there 
is no obligation for htm to turn either penitent or phi- 
losopher on our hands. But I am supposing a man to 
retrace himself through his pB9t life, m order Co ac- 
qaiie a deep self-knowledge, and to record the investi- 
gation for bis own instruction. Through such a retro- 
spective examination, the eiterior life vpill hold but ^e 
second place in attention, as being the imperfect off- 
spring of that internal state, which it ia the primary and 
more difficult object to review. From an effectual in- 
quisition into this inner man, the inrestigator may pro- 
ceed ootward, to the course of hia actions ; of which 
ho will thus have become qualified lo form a much 
jnster estimate, than he could by any ewrciae of judg- 
ment upon them regarded merely as exterior facts. 
No doubt that BOmeUmes also, in a contraij process. 



pnncipl . . ^ 

out, which will serve as a partial explication of the 

interior character. Still it is that inteiioi character, 

whether displayed in actions or not, which forms the 

leading object of im^uiry. The chief 

of bis practical life wdl, however, teqnii 

both for the purpose of so much illust 

will aifora of the state of his inind, and because they 

mark the points, and distinguish the stages of his pro- 

Though in memoirs intended for publication, a large 
abate of incident and action would generally be neces- 
sary, yet there are some men whose mental history 
alone might be very interesting to reflective readers ; as, 
for instance, that of a tbmking man, remarkable for a num- 
ber of complete chaoges of bis speculative system. From 
observing the usual tenacity of vievrs once deUberately 
adopted in mature life, we tegaM as a curious phenom- 
enom the man whose mind baa been a kind of cara- 
vansera of opinions, entertained awhile, and then sent 
on pilgrimage ; a man who has admired and dismissed 
systems with the same facili^with which John Buncle 
found, adored, married, and interred, his snccossion of 
wives. Bach one being, for the time, not only better 
than all that went before, but the best in the creation. 
You admire the versatile aptitude of a mind, sliding 
into BucceaaivG forms of belief in this intellectual me- 
tempsychosis by which it aidmates so many new bodies 
of doctrines in thek turn. And as none of those dying 
pangs which hurt you in a tde of India, attend the de- 
sertion of each of these speculative forms which the 
soul has awhile inhabited, you are extremely amused 
by the number of transitions, and eagerly ask what is to 
be the next ; for you never deem uie present state of 
such a man's views lo be for permanence, unless perhaps 
when he has terminated his course of believing every 
thing, in ultimately believing nothing. Even then, un- 
lessTie is very old, or feels more pride in being a scop- 
tic, the conqueror of all systems, than he ever felt in be- 
mg the champion of one, even then, it is very possible 
he may spring up agam, like a vapour of fire from a 
bog, and gbmmer through new mazes, or retrace his 
course through half of those which he trod before. 
You wilt observe, tiuit iio respect attaches to this 
Proteus of opimon, after hia changes have been mul- 
tiplied ; as no party expect him to remain with them, 
nor deem him much of an acquisition if he should. 
One, or perhaps two, considerable changes, will be re- 
garded as signs of a hberal inquirer, and therefore the 



party to which his first or his second intellectual con- 
version may assign hioi, will receive him gladly. But 
he will be deemed to have abdicated Sie dignity of 
reason, when it is found that he can adopt no prin- 
ciples but to betray them ; and it will be perhaps just- 
ly suspected that &ere is something extremely infirm 
in the structure of that mind, whatever vigor may mark 
some of its operiationa, to which a series of very dif- 
ferent, and sometunes contrasted theories, can appear 
in succession demonstratively true, and which imitates 
sincerely the perverseness which Petmchio only af- 
fected, declaring that which was yesterday, to a cer- 
tainty, the sun, to be to-day, as certainly, the moon. 

It would be curious to observe m a man who should 
make such an exhibition of the course of his mmd, the 
sly deceit of self Jove. While he despises the system 
which he has rejected, he does not deem it to imply so. 
great a want of^ sense in Urn once to have embraced 
It, as in the rest, who were then or are now its disci- 
plea and advocates. No, in kirn it was no debility of 
reason, it was at the utmost but a merge of it ; and 
probabl;? he is prepared to explain lo you that such pe- 
cuhar circumstances, as might warp even a very strong 
and liberal mind, attended Bs consideration of the sub- 
ject, and misled him to admit the belief of what others 
prove themselves fools by believing. 

Another thing apparent in a record of changed opm- 
ions would be what I have noticed before, that there is 
scarcely any such thing in the world as simple convic- 
tion. It would be amusing to observe how reason 
had, in one instance, been overruled into acquiescence 
by the admiration of a celebrated name, or in anoiiier, 
into opposition by the envy of it ; how moat oppor' 
tunely reason discovered the truth just at the tune that 
interests could be essentially served by avowing it ; 
how easily the impartial examiner could be induced lo 
adopt some part of another man's opinions, after that 
other had zealously, approved some favourite, especially 
if unpopular, part of his ; as the Pharisees almost be- 
came partial even to Christ, at the moment that he 
defended one of their doctrines against the Sadducces. 
It would be curious to see how a respectful estimate of 
a man's character and talents might he changed, in 
consci^uence of some personal inattention experienced 
from him, into depreciating invective against him or bis 
intellectual performances, and yet the railer, though 
actuated solely by petty revenge, account himself, all 
the while, the model of equity and sound judgment. 
It might be seen how the patronage of power could 
elevate miserable prejudices into revered wisdom, 
while poor old Experience was mocked with thanks for 
her instruction : and how the vicinity or society of the 
rich, and, as they are termed, great, could perhaps 
transniute a soul that seemed to be of the stern con- 
sistence of the early Roman republic, into the gentlest 
wax on which Corruption could wish to imprint the 
venerable creed, ' The right divine of kings to govern 
wrong,' with the pious and loya! inference of uie fia- 
grant iniquity of expelling Tatquin. I am supposing 
the ohsemeT to perceive all these accommodating dex- 
terities of reason ; for it were probably absurd to ex- 
pect that any mind should itself be able, in its review, 
to detect all its own obliquities, after having been so 
long beguiled, like the matmors in a story which I 
remember to have read, who followed iho direction of 
theur compass, infallibly right as they conid liave no 
doubt, till they arrived at an enemy's pott, wliure thoj' 
were seized and made slavea. It happened that tho 
mucked captain, in order to betray the ship, had con- 
cealed a large loadstone at ,a httle distance on one side 
of the needle. 

On the noi ions ,-,iid expectations of one stage of life, I 
suppose all reliccling men look back with a kind of con- 
tempt, though it may be often with a minoliiig wish 
that some otits enthusiasm of feeling could be rt 
ered. — I mean the period betwe^lhij 
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Innnr. Thc^ will allow that their reason was then 
feeble, and tney are prompled to exclaim, Wliat fools 
we have been — while they recollect how emcerelj they 
entertained andadranced the most ridiculous specula, 
tions on the inteEeats of life, and the questions of tiuth ; 
liow r^etfiiUy astonished they were to find Iha ma- 
ture eenae of some of those around thorn bo completely 
"wong; yet in other inatsnces what veneration they 
felt for authorities for which they have since lost all 
their respect ; what a fantastic importance they attach- 
ed to some most trivial things;* what compldnts 
against their fate woro uttered on account of disap- 
pointments which they have since recollected with 
gaiety or self-congtatulation ; what happiness of Elysi- 
um uiey expected from sources which would soon 
have faded to impart even common satisfaction ; and 
how certain they were that the feolinga and opinions 
then predominant would continue through life. 

If a reflective aged man were to find at the bottom 
of an old chest, where it had lain forgotten fifty years, 
a record which he had written of himsolf when he was 
yonng, simply and vividly deacribuig his whole heart 
and pnrauits, reciting vetbatiin many recent passages 
of the language sincerely uttered to his favourite com- 
panions ; would he not read it with more wonder than 
almost any other wilting could at his age inspire ! His 
consciousness wonld be strangely confnsed in the 
attempt to verify his identity with such a being. He 
would feei the young man, thus ictroduced to him, sep- 
arated by so wide a distance of character as to render 
all congenial communion impossible. At every sen- 
tence he might repeat. Foolish youth! I have no sym- 
pafliy v"ith your feelinj^s, I can hold no converse with 
youi understanding. Thus you see that in the course 
of a long life a man may be several moral persons, so 
various from one another, that if yon could find a real 
individual that should nearly eiemphfy the character in 
one of these stages, and another that should eiemplily 
it in the next, and so on to the last, and then bring 
these several persons together mto one society, which 
, mould thus be a representation of the successive states 
of one man, they would feel themselves a most hete- 
rogeneous party, would opposo and probably despise 
one another, and soon aeparate, not caring if they were 
never to meet again. The dissimilarity in mind be- 
tween the two extremes, the youth of seventeen and 
the sage of seventy, mi^t perhaps be little less tiisa 
that in countenance ; and as the one of these contrasts 
might be contemplated by an old man, if he had a true 
portrait for which he sat in the bloom of life, and should 
hold it beside a mirror in which he looks at his present 



posed.t Might it not be worth while for a self-observ- 
ant person in early Ufe, to preserve for the inspection of 
(he old man. if he should live so long, such a men- 
tal likeness of the young one 1 If it be not drawn 
near the time, it can never bo drawn with sufficient ac- 
cnracy. 

If Uiis sketch of life were not written IjA a very ma- 
ture or an advanced period of it, a somewhat interesting 
point would be, to distinguish the periods during which 
the mind made its greatest progress in the enlargement 
of its faculties, and the time when they appeared to 
have reached and acknowledged theu^ msuporable limits. 
And if there have been vernal seasons, if I may so ex- 
press it, of goodness also, periods separated off from 
. 8ie latter course of life by some point of time, subse- 
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quont to which the Christian virtues have had a le» 
generous growth, this is a circumstance still jnore 
worthy to be strongly marked. No doubt it will be 
with a reluctant hand that a man marks either of these 
circumstances; for he could not reiiectwithoutregret, 
that many children may have grown into matvrity and 
great talent, and many unformed or defective characters 
into established excellence, since the period when he 
ceased to become abler Or batter. Pope, for instance, 
at the age of fifty, would have been incomparably more 
mortified than, as Johnson says, his readers are, at the 
fact, if he had perceived it, that he could not then 
write materially better than he had written at tbe age 
of twenty. And the consciousness of having passed 
many years vrithont any moral and religious progress, 
ought to be not merely the regret for an infelicity, but 
the remorse of guilt ; since, though natural canscsmust 
somewhere have chcumscribed and fixed the extent of 
the intellectua! power, an incessant advancement in the 
nobler disimctiona has still continued to be possible, 
and will be possible, M the evening of rational life. 
The instruclJon resultmg from a clear estimate of what 
has been effected or not in this capital concern, is the 
chief advantage to be derived from recording the stages 
of life, comparing one part with another, and bringing 
the whole into a comparison with the standard of per- 
fection, and the illustnons human examples which have 
approached that standard tho nearest. In foiming this 
estimate, we shall keep in view the vast series of advan- 
tages and monitions, which has run parallel to the train 
of years ; and it will be inevitable to recollect, some- 
times with mortification bordering on anguish, the san- 
guine calculations of improveTnent of the best kind, 
whichat various periods the mind was delisted to make 
for other given fiitBre periods, should life be protracted 
tdl then, and promised itself most eerlaiiUxi to rea-liie 
by the time of then' arrival. The mortification will be 
still more grievous, if there was at those past seasons 
something more hopeful than mere confident presump- 
tions, if there were actual favourable omens, which par- 
tly justified while they raised, in ourselves and others 
anticipations that have mournfully failed. My dear frieni" 
it is very melancholy that evil must be so palpable, so 
ha tefidty conspicuous, to an enlightened conscience ir. 
every retrospect of a human life. 

If the supposed memoirs are to he carried forward ar 
life advances, each period being recorded as soon as it 
has elapsed, they should not bo composed by small dai. 
ly or weekly aocumulationa, {though this practice may or 
another ground have its value,) but at certain consider- 
able mtervals, as at the end of each year, or any other 
measure of time that is ample enough for some defin- 
able alteration to have taken place in the character Oi 



It is needless to say that the style should be as sim- 
ple as possible — unless indeed the writer accounts the 
theme worthy of being bedecked with brilliants and 
flowers. If he idolizes his own image so much as te 
think it deserves to be enshrined m a irame of gold, why 
let him enshrine it. 

Should it be asked what degree of eiplicitneas ought 
to prevail through this review, in reference to those par- 
ticulars on which conscience has fixed the deepestmark 
of condemnation ; I answer, that if a man writes it ex- 
clusively for his own use, ha ought to signify both the 
nature of the delinquency and the measure of it, so far 
at least as to secure to his mind a most defined recol- 
lection of the facts, and of the verdict pronounced by 
conscience before its emotions were quelled by time. 
Such honest distinctness is necessary, because this 
will be the most useful part of his record for reflection 
to dwell upon ; because this js the part which self-love 
is most witling to diminish and memory to dismiss j 
because he may be cettain that mere genera! terms or 
allusions of censure will but little aid the cultivation of 
his humihty ; and because this license of saying at: 
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much about himself in Ihe chamoler of a biogiapher 
may become only a temptation to the indulgence of va- 
nity, and a protection from the shame of it, uivjees he 
can maintain the feeling in earnest that it is really at 
a confessional, and a severe one, that he is giving his 

But perhaps he wishes to hold this record open to 
an intimate relative or friend ; perhaps even thinks it 
might supply some interest and some lessons to his 
children. And what then ? Why then it is periiaps 
loo probable that though he could readily confess some 
wf his faults, there may have been certain stales of his 
inind, and certain circumstances in his conduct, which 
he cannot easily persuade himself to present to anch 
miction. Such a difficulty of being quite ingenuous 
is m every instance a cause for deep regret. Should 
not a man tremble to fee] himself involved in a dithculty 
of confiding to. an equal and a mortal, what has been 
all observ^ by the Supreme Witness and Judgel 
And the consideration of the large proportion of men 
constituting such uislances, throws a melancholy hue 
over the general human character. It has several 
times in writing this essay Occurred to me what stran- 
gers men may be to one another, whether as to the in- 
fluences which have determined their characters, or 
as to liie less obvious parts of their conduct. What 
strangers too we may be, with persons who have any 
power and caution of concealment, to the princgiles 
which are at this moment prevaihi^ in the heart. Each 
mind has an mterior apartment ofits own, into which 
none but himself and the Divinity can enter. In this 
retired place, the passions mingle and fluctuate in un- 
known agitations. Here all the fantastic and all Ihe 
tragic shapes of imagination have a haunt, where they 
can neither he invaded nor descried. Here the sur- 
rounding human beings, while qmte unconscious of it, 
are made the subjects of deliberate thought, and many 
of the designs respecting them revolved in silence. 
Here projects, convictions, vows, are confusedly scat- 
tered, and Ihe records of past life are laid. Here in 
solitary state, sits Conscience, surrounded by her own 
Ihunders, which sometimes sleep, and sometunes roar, 
whUe Ihe world does not know. The secrets of this 
apartment, could Ihey have been even but very partially 
brought forth, might have been fetal -- -' ■ 
splendour with which many a piec 
been eshibitod by a partial and i; 
in a man's own account of himself, wntien on the sup- 
position of being seen by any other person, the sub- 
stance of the secrets of ^la apartment is brought forth, 
he throws open the last asylum of his character, where 
it is well if there be nothing found that vrill distress 
and irritate his most intimate friend, who may thus be- 
come the ally of his conscience to condemn, without 
the leniency which even conscience acquires from aelf- 
love. And if it is not hrong^t forth, where is the in- 
t^ly or value of the history ; and what ingenuous 
man could beat to give a delusive assurance of his be- 
ing, or having been, so much more worthy of applause 
or affection dian conscience all the while pronounces ! 
It is obvious then that 4 man whose sentiments and de- 
signs, or Ihe undisclosed parts of whose conduct, have 
been stained with deep delinquency, must keep his re- 
cord most sacred to himself ; unless he feels such an 
unsupportable longing to relieve his heart by confiding 
its painful consciousness, that he can be content to hoU 
the regard of his friend on the strength of his penitence 
and recovered virtue. As to the rest, whose memory 
of the past is suUied by shades if not by stains, they 
must either in the same manner retain this delineation 
for solitary use, or limit themselves in writing it. to a 



re likewi 

lutual ingenuous acknowledgment In 
confidential communication, each wiU feam to be. 
hold the other's transgressions folly' as much in 'hat 
hght m wliich they cerlainly are infelicities to be com- 
miserated, as in that in which thev are also faults 01 
vices to be condemned ; while both ^vill earnestly en- 
deavour to improve by their remembered errors, Tha 
apostle seems to encourage such a confidence, where 
he says, ' Confess your faults one to another, and pray 
one for another.' 

But ! shall find mysell. danger of becoming tidica. 
Ions amidst these sornplii .bout an entire ingenuous- 
ness to a confidential fiienwor two, while I glance into 
the literary world, and observe the number of historians 
of l6eir own lives, who magnanunonsly throw the com- 
plete cargo, both of iheir vanities and theu vices, before 
the whole public. Men who can gaily laugh at them. 
:r having even pretended to goodness; 
tell of having sought consolation for the 
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bfluchery ; men whose language betrays that they deem 
a spirited course of profligate adventures a much no- 
bler Ihing than the stupidity of vulgar virtues, and who 
seem to claim Ihe sentiments with which we regard an 
unfortunate hero, for the disasters mio which these ad- 
nturers led them ; venal partisans, whose talent* 
luld hardly have been bought, if their venom had not 
ide up the deficiency ; profeue travelling coicombs; 
players, and the makers of immoral plays— all these 
can narrate the course of a contaminated life with tha 
most ingenuous effrontery. Even courtezans, grieved 
at the ejcess of modesty with which the age is afflict- 
ed, have endeavored to diminish the evil, by presenting 
themselves before the pobhe, in Iheir narratives, in a 
manner very analogous to that in wliich the lady Go- 
diva is said to have consented, from a moat generous 
inducement, to pass through the city of Coventry, 
They can gravely relate, perhaps, with interminalod . 
paragraphs and verses of plaintive sensibility, { a kind 
of weeds in which sentiment without principle apea 
and mocks moumiiw value,) the whole nauseous detail 
of their transitions from proprietor to proprietor. They 
:an tell of the precautions for meeting some ' illustrious 
personage.' accomplished in depravity even in his early 
youth, with the proper adjustment ot"^ lime and circum- 
stances to save him the scandal of such a meeting ; the 
hour when they crossed the river in a boat ; the ar- 
rangements about money ; the kindness of the person- 
age at one tune, his contemptuous neglect at another ; 
and every thing else that can turn the compassion wilt 
which we deplore their first misfortunes and errors, into 
detestation of the eficontery which can even take to 
itself a merit in proclaiming the commencement, sequel, 
and all, to the wide worid. 

With regard to all the classes of self-describera who 
thus think the publication of their vices necessary to 
crown then' lame, one should wish there were some 
pubUc special mark and brand of emphatical reproba- 
'■"-I, to reward this tribute to public morals. Men 
] court the pillory for the pleasure of it, ought to re- 
re the honour of it too, in all those contumeUous sa- 
tions which suit the merits of vice grown proud of 
impudence. Those that 'glory in their shame' 
should like other distinguished personages, ' pay a lax 
for being eminent.' Yet I own the public itself is to 
be consulted in this case ; for if the public welcomes 
such productions, it shovra there are readers who feel 
themselves akin to the writers, and it would be hard lo 
ive congenial soula of the luinry of Iheir appropri- 
am sympathies. If sucli is Ihe taste, it proves that a 
considejable portion of the public deserves just that 
kind of respect for its virtue, which is very significantly 
implied in this confidence ofits favour. 

One is indignant at the cant pretence and title of 
Confessions, sometimes adopted by these nanatots of 
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their own di^dce ; as if it were to be believed that 
penitence and liumUity would over eicite men to call 
thousands to witness annnneteesary discioaure of what 
oppressea them with grief and shame. If they wonld 
be mortilied that only a fsw readers shonld think it 
worth their while to see them thus performing the work 
of self-degradation, like tiie fetid heroes of the Dunciad 
in a ditch, .is it because liiev would gladly incur the 
contempt and disgust of multitudes in order to serve 
tlie cause of virtue 1 No, thie title of Confessiouu ia 
only a nominal deference to morali^, necessary indeed 
10 be paid, because mantind never forget to insist, that 
the name of vktue shall be devoutly respected, even 
%shile vice obtains from them that practical favour on 
■which these writers place their reliance for toleration or 
np^uae. 

This slight homage being duly rendered and oc- 
casionally repeated, tney mist m the character of the 
community mat they sluiJl not meet this kind of con- 
demnation, and they have no desire for the tind of pily 
■which would strictly belong to criminals ; nor is it any 
part of their penitence, (o wish that society? may he- 
tome better by the odious repellency of their esample. 
They are glad the age continues such, (hat even Ikei/ 
may have claims to be praised ; and honour of some 
kind, and from some quarter, is the object to which they 

ire, and ihe consequence which they promise them- 
Le them once be convinced, that they make 

h ihib ons under the absolute condition of sub- 

Ig h mselves irredeeniablj to opprobrium, as in 
I h persons infected with a rage for destroying 

h ns 1 ere by a solemn decree assured of being 
p d after the perpetration of the deed, in naked 
gn ny — and these literary suicides will be heard of 
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Rousseau has given a memorable example of this 
voluntary humiliation. And ho has boiiestiy assigned 
the degree of contrition which accompanied the self- 
inflicted penance, in the declaration, that this document, 
with all its dishononrs, shall be presented in his justiii- 
calion before the Eternal Judge. If we could, in any 
case, pardon the kind of ingenuooacess which he has dis- 
played, it would certainly bein the disclosure of a mind eo 
wonderfully singuiar as his.* We are almost willing 
to have such a bemg preserved, to all the unsightly mi- 
nnt» and anomalies of its form, to he placed, as an 
unique, in the moral museum of the world. 

Rousseau's in^ous reference to the Divino Judge, 
leads me to suggest, ss I conclude, the consideration, 
that the'hislory of each man's life, though it should not 
be written by himself or by any mortal hand, is thus far 
unerrmgly recorded, will one day be finished in truth, 
and one other day yet to come will he brought to a final 
estimate. A mind accustomed lo grave reflections is 
sometimes led involnntaiilr into a cnriosity of awful 
conjecture, which asks. What ure those very words 
which I should read this night, if, as to Belslazzar, a 
hand of prophetic shade were sent to write before mc 
the identical sentences in which that final estimate will 
be declared! — 
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populBc leaders, smiiaBaadDrB, lus, vnild publlah br^xa ihey go 
111 the IrinmpliDf virliK Ullie ' lailsiidli,' or learstobe pub- 

bala, and raaniEuvraa, itwguld giva dlMiiS^lo that bUnd »dora- 

Bliiious^llvEiI. by supplying iuH reasons for thai adoralkin. I'l 
would a^ giie a new aspect to hinorr ; and perhapa might 
lend (0 B happy eiorcieni a( that evil spirit which has neisrai. 
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ON DECISION OF CHARACTER. 



LETTER I. 

EroBiplM of tfci Diitrei! ani HswiSa&m indientla an ir-. 
resold Mi^d^Such a Mind conBrf U snidlo belong lo 
itself— Maaaer m tuAioJi a Mm of decisive Spirit deliU- 
Tolsa and oaJiM iiKo Adim-^Caaar—Such a Spuitnre- 
venlithe JVelimff away.miananng AUtralioHsof IViU 
of Ihe ammaled Feclingi regaired for aastaimng the Vi- 
go^ af Action— AiKrti impBH'tit It^lerfenna—Aoqmres 
if /™ Z™"" Haraliam o/ Mmtifr, on und-nnded 
and bea^wil Aacendamy ooer Asaoriales—lti last Rc- 
souitx ijiftexiblc PerHnacUy—Inaance in a Man ox a 

"VVe have several times talked of this bold quality, and 
acknowledged its great importance. Without it, a hu- 
man being, with powers at best but feeble, and surroun- 
ded by mnunierable things tending to perpleJ, to divert, 
or to oppress, their operatione, is indeed a pitiable atom 



the sprt of diverse and casual impulses. It is a pu,/ 
and disgraceful thing, not to be able to reply, wilb 
some degree of certainty, to the simple questions, 
Whatwillyou be ! What will you do ? 

A little acquaintance with mankind will supply num- 
berless illustrations of the importance of this character. 
You will often see a person anxiously hesitating a long 
time between difierent, or opposite determinations, 
though impatient of the pain of such a state, and 
ashamed of its debility. A faint impulse of preference 
alternates toward the one, and tow^ the other ; and 
the mind, while thus held in a trembling balance, is 
veied that it cannot get some new thought, or feeling, 
or motive, that it has not more sense, more resolution, 
mote of any thing ^at would save it from envying even 
the decisive uistinct of brutes. It wishes that any cir- 
cumstance might happen, oraiiy person might appear, 
that could deliver it from the miserable suspense. 
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In many instiinces, when a dctemimation ia edopted 
It is frustrated by this indecision. A man, for oiample, 
resolves to maJte a journey lo-iziocrow, which be is not 
nnder an absolute necessity to make, but the induce- 
ments appear, this avening, so strong, that he does not 
think it possible he can heaitale in the moming. In the 
morning, however, these inducements have unaocoui ' 
ably lost much of their force. Like the sun that 
rising at the same time, they appear dim through 
mist ; and the sky lowers, or he Ancles that it lowers ; 
recollections of (oils and fatigues ill repaid in past ex- 

Iieditions rise and pass into anticipations ; and he 
ingers, uncertain, till an advanced hour determmea 
the question for him, by the certainty that it is now loo 

Perhapa a man has conclusise reasons for wishing f 
remove to another place of residence. But when he i 
goingto take the first actual step towards eirecuting lii 
purpose, he is met by a new train of ideaa, presenting 
the possible, and magnifying the unquestionable, disad- 
vantages and uncertainties of a new situation ; awaken- 
ing the natural reluctance to quit a place to which habit 
has accommodated his feelings, and which has grown 
warm to him, if I may so express it. by his having been 
in it so long ; giving new strength to his affection for 
the friends whom he must leave, and so detaining him 
still lingering, long after his serious judgment may have 
dictated to him to be gone. 

A men may think of some desirable alteration m his 
plan of life ; perhaps in the arrangements of his family, 
or in the mode of his intercourse with society.— Would 
it be a good thing 1 He thinks it would be a good 
thing. It certaimy would be a very good thing. He 
wishes it were done. He will attempt it almost imme- 
diately. The following day, he doubts whether it would 
be qutte prudent. Many things are to be considered. 
May there not be in the change some evils of wiiich he 
ware! Is this a proper timet What will the 
pe pie say!— And thus, though he does not formally 
'is purpose, he shrinks out of it, with ' "" 
"' ' " ■'■" id of the propriety 
9hes that the thou^ 
c urred to him, since it has diminished hii 
ompi cency, without promoting his virtue. But the 
ne J day his conviction of the wisdom and advantage of 
such a reform comes again with great force. Then, Is 
it so practicable as I was at first wilUng to imagine 1 
Why not 1 Other men have done much greater things ; 
aresolnte mind is omnipotent ; difiicully is a stimulus 
and a triumph to a strong spirit ; ' the joys of conquest 
are the joys of man.' What need I care about people's 
opinion ! It shall be done. He makes the first at- 
tempt. But some unexpected obstacle presents itself; 
ho feels the awkwardness of attempting an unacustom- 
ed manner of acting ; the questions or the ridicule of 
hia friends disconcert him; his ardour abates and ei- 
pires. He again begins to question, whether it be wise, 
whether it be necessary, whether it be possible ; and at 
last, surrenders his purpose, to be perhaps reeumed when 
the same feelings return, and to be in the same manner 
again relinquished. 

While animated by some magnanimous sentiments 
which he has heard or read, or while musing on some 
great eiample, a man may conceive the design, and 

Etiy sketch the plan, of a generous enterprise ; and 
imagination revels in the felicity that would follow, to' 
others and to himself, from its accompUshment. The 
splen-bd representation always centres in himself as the 

1 his mmd doubtfnlh 
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is admiring ; and this feeling assists him to resolve, 
that he will undertake this enterprise, that he certainly 
will, though the Alps or the Ocean lie between him and 
the object. Agam his ardour slackens ; distmstiiil of 
himself, he wi^es to know how the design would ap- 
pear to other minds ; and when he spe^s of it to hia 
associates, one of them wonders, another laughs, and 
another frowns. His pride attempts, while with Uiara, 
a manful defence ; but his mind is gradually descend- 
ing toward their level, he becomes ashamed to enter- 
tam a visionary project, which therefore, like a rejected 
friend, desists from intrudmg on him or following hhn, 
and he subsides, at last, into what he labours to believe, 
a man too rational for the schemes of ill-calculating 
enthusiasm. And it were strange if the effort to make 
out this favourable estimate of himself did not succeed, 
while it is so much more pleasant to attribute one's 
defect of enterprise to wisdom, which on maturet 
thought disapproves of it, than to imbecility which 
shrinks from ic 

A person of undecisive character wonders how all 
the embarassments m the world happened to meet ei- 



is also willing to think no other man could have acted 
wiUi such facility or confidence. Incapable of settmg 
up a firm purpose on the basis of things as they are, he 
is often employed in vain speculations on some different 
supposalile state of things, which would have saved 
him ftom all this perplenty and irresolution. He thinks 
what a determined course he could have pursued, if 
his talents, his health, his age, had been different ; )f 
he had been acquainted with some one person sooner ; 
if his friends were, in this or Ao other point, different 
from what they are ; or if fortune had showered her 
favours on him. And he gives himself as much license 
to complain, as if all these advantages had been among 
the rights of his nativity, but refiSed, by a malignant 
or capricious fate, to hie life. Thus he is occupied 
— instead of catching with a vigilant eye, and seizing 
viith a strong hand, all the possibihties of his actual 

A man without decision can never be said to belong 
to himself; auicc,if he dared to assert that he did, the 
puny force of some cause, about as powerful, you 
would have supposed, as a spider, may make a captma 
of the h^less boaster the very ncit moment, aiid tri- 
umphantly eihibit the futility of the determinations by 
which ha was to have proved the independence of 
his understanding and his will. He belongs to what- 

' ' ' d inmunerablc tilings do actually 
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e such an enterprise 1 ■ Des- 
tined !— and why are not this conviction of its cicellcnce, 
this conscious duty of performing the noblest things 
Ihatare possible, and this pasoionate ardour, enough ta 
secure that I shall effect it i He feels indignant at that 
17* 



ntercepted by every weed, and whh'led in 
every httle eddy. Having concluded on a design, he 
may pledge himself to accomplish il, — if the hundred 
' ' rsitiej of feeling which may come within the week, 
let him. As his character precludes all foresight 
is conduct, he may sit and wonder what form and 
:tlon his views and actions are destined to take to- 
row ; as a faimer has often to acknowledge the next 
s proceedings are at the disposal of its winds and 
clouds. 

This man's opinions xaA determinations always de- 
pend very much on other human beings ; and what 
chance for consistency and stability, while the persons 
with whom he may converse, or transact, are so various ? 
This very evening, he may talk with a man whoso sen- 
timents will melt away the present form and outUne of 
his purposes, however firm and defined he may have 
fancied them to bo. A succession of persons whose 
faculties were stronger than his own, might, In spite Of 
his irresolute reaction, take him and dispose of him as 
they pleased. An infirm character practically confessei 
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indeed It happt—, ._ . , 

the train, and under the permanent ascendancy of 
one stronger character, which thus becomes through 
life the otacle and guide, and gives the inferior a steady 
will and plan. This, when the leading character is vir- 
tuous, is a fortunate rehef to the feeling, and an advan- 
tageous point sained U> the utihty, of the subordinal* 
appended muid. 

It is inevitable that the regulation of every man's 
plan must greatly depend on the course of events which 
come in an order not to be foreseen Or prevented. But 
in accommodating the plans of conduct to the tr^n of 
events, the difference between two men may be no less 
than ^t, in the one instance, the man is subservient 
to the events, and in the other, the events are made sub- 
servient to the man. Some men seem to have been 

handed forward in quiet passiveness from one to ano- 
ther ; writhout any determined principle in their own 
charactera,bywhichtheycouldconBlrain those events to 
serve a design formed antecedently to them, or apparent- 
ly in defiancB of them. The events seized them as a neu- 
tral materia), not they the events. Others, advancing 
through life, with an internal invincible determination of 
mind, have seemed to make the train of circumstances, 
whatever they were, conduce as much to their chief de- 
signasiftheyhadtakenplaceon purpose. Itiawonder- 
fol how even the apparent casualties.of life seem to bow 
to a spirit Uiat wilt not bow to thorn, afld" yield to assist 
a design, after having in vain attempted to frustrate it. 
You may have seen such eiamplee, though they are com- 
paratively not numerous. You may have seen a man of 
^iB strong character in a state of indecision concerning 
Boineaffair,!nwhichitwaBre([uisite for him to determine, 
becauseit was requisite for him to act. But, in thiscase, 
hja manner would assure you that he would not remain 
long ondecided ; you would wonder if you found hun 
still at a loss the next day. If he explained his thoughts, 
you would perceive that their clear process, evidently 
at each effort approaching nearer to the result, must 
certainly reach it ere long. The deliberation of such a 
mind is a veiy different thing from the fluctuation of the 
Other. To kamo hmo to obtain a determination, is one 
of UiB first symptoms of a rationally decisive character. 
When the decision was formed, and the purpose fii- 
edl, you would feel an anlure assurance that something 
would absolutely be done. It is charactereatic of such 
a mind, to think for effect ; and the pleasure of escap- 
ing from temporary doubt gives an additional impulse 
to the force with which it is carried into action. Such 
a man will not re-examine his conclusions with endless 
repetition, and he will not be delayed long by consult- 
ing other persons, after he has ceased to consult him- 
seUr. He cannot bear to sit still among unexecuted 
decisions and imatterapted projects. We vrait to hear 
of nis achievements, and are confident we shall not wait 
long. The possibility of the means may notboobvioos 
to us, but we know that eveiy thing will be attempted, 
and that such a mind is like a river, which, in whatever 
manner it is obstructed, will make its way somewhere. 
it must have cost Cjesar many ansioua hours of deli- 
jeration, before he decided to pass the Rubicon ; but it 
■s probable he suffered but few to elapse after his deci- 
sion, before he did pass it. And any one of his friends, 
who should have been apprised of this determination, 
and understood his character, would have smiled con- 
temptuously to hear it msinuated that though Cesar 
had resolved, Ctesar woald not dare ; or that though 
he might cross the Rubicon, whose opposite hank pre. 
eenled to him no hostile legions, he might come to 
other rivers, which he would not cross ; or that either 
rivers, or any other obstacle, would deter himfrom pro- 
secuting the determination from this ominous com- 
' io its very last consequence. 
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One signal advantage possessed by a mind of this 
character is, that its passions are not wasted. The whole 
lasure of passion of which any mind, with important 
insactions before it, is capable, is not more than 
enough to supply interest and energy to its practical 
esertions ; and therefore as Uttle as passible of this sa- 
cred fire should be extended in a way that does not aug- 
the force of action, Bnt nothbg can less con- 
tribute to vigour of action, than protracted anxious 
fluctuation, intermised with reablutions decided and re- 
voked, while yet nothing causes a greater expense of 
feehng. The heart is fretted and exhausted by being 
subjected loan alternation of contrary excitements, with 
the ultimate mortifjmB consciousness of their contri- 
buting to no end. The long-wavering deliberation, 
whether to perform some bold action of difRcult virtue, 
has often cost more to feeling than the action itself, or 
a series of such actions, would have cost ; with the 
great disadvanta^ too of bemg relieved by none of that 
invigoration, which, to the man in action, would have 
sprung from the spirit of the action itself, and have re- 
novated the ardour which' it was expending. A per- 
son of decisive character, by consuming as little passion 
as possible in dubious musings and abortive resolutions , 
can secure its utmost value and use, by throwing it all 
into effective operation. 

Another advantage of this character, is, that it ex- 
empts from a great deal of interference and persecution, 
'hich an irresolute man is subjected. Weakness, 
form, tempts arrogance ; and a man may he 
widi for a kind of character with which stu- 
pidity and impertinence may not make so free. When 
a firm decisive spirit is recognised, it is curious to see 
how the space clears around a inan, and leaves him 
room and freedom. This disposition to intem^ate, 
dictate, or bantflr, preserves a respectful and politic 
distance, judging it not unwise to keep the peace with a 
person of 60 much eneigy, A conviction that he un- 
deralands and ti)at he wms with extraordinary force,-si- 
Icnces the conceit ^at intended to perplex or instruct 
him, and in^midales the maUce thai was disposed to 
attack him. There is a feehng, as in respect to Fate, 
that the decrees of so infleiible a spirit must be right, 
or that, at least, they will be accomplished. 

But not only will he secure the freedom of acting for 
himself, he will obtain also by degrees the coincidence 
of those in whose company he is lo transact Uie busi- 
ness of life. If the manners of such a man are free 
from arrogance, and ho can qua^i^ his firmness vuith a 
moderate degree of insinuation ; and if his measures 
have partly lost the ^pearance of being the dictates of 
his wili, under the wider and softer sanctions of soma 
experience that they are reasonable ; both competition 
and fear will be laid to sleep, and his will may acquire 
an unresisted ascendency over many who will bo 
pleased to fall into tiie mechanism of a system, which 
they find makes them more successful ajid happy tlian 
they could have been amidst the anxiety of adjusting 
plans and expedients of their own, and the conse 
quences of often adjuslmg them ill, I have known se- 
veral parents, both fathers and mothers, whose manage- 
ment of their families has answered this description ; 
and has displayed a striking example of the facile com- 
placency with which a nurnher of persons, of different 
ages and dispositions, will yield to the decisions of a 
firm mind, acting on an equitable and enlightened 

The last resource of this character, is, hard indexible 
pertinacity, on which it maybe allowed to rest its 
strength, after finding it can be effectual in none of its 
milder forms. Iremember admu'ing an instance of this 
kind, iii a firm, sagacious and very estimable old man, 
whom I w^l knew, and who is now dead. Being on a 
jury, in a trial of life and death, he was completely sa- 
tisfied of the innocence of the prisoner; the other 
eleven were of the opposite opinion. But he was re- 
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solved the man should not he condemned ; and as thi 
first effort for preventing it, very praperly made appli 
cation lo the minds of liis associateB, spending Eevoral 
bouts in labouring to coEvince them. Buthe found he 
made no impraseion, while La was eshauBting the 
strength which was to be roaeriBd for another mode 
of operation. He than calmly told them, it should now 
be a trial who could endure conlinement and fomine the 
longest, atid they might be quite assured he vioaid 
sooner die than release them at the espeoae of the 
ptiaouEr's life. In Ma situation they spent about twen- 
ty-four hours; when at length all acceded lo hie ver- 
dict of acquittal. 

It is not necessary to amplily on the indispensable im- 
portance of this quality, in order to the accomplishment 
of any thing eminently good. Wa instantly see, that 
every path to signal excellence is so obstructed and be- 
set, tl^t none but a spirit so qualified can pass. But it 
is time to examine what are the elements which com' 
pose the character. 



LETTER III. 

ti^ — Cofporeal Cfmslitviion — PoBft6i/«y, neuertheieaB, of 
a firm Mind in a fitblc Bads—CmifideRce in a Man's 
own Judgment — Tma ia tptvJKommon Dit&uiion-'^ic- 
turg of a 3Jan infui jiHEnta ii — This Confidents diatinguuh- 
td /ram Oiafinocy— Par(^ finnided on Eaperienee— 
7'aiesa high Tme of Isdeprndtnce in deoiang SeJmnei 
'—Distressing Dilemmas. 

Perhaps the best mode would be to bring into our. 
thoughts in succession, the most remarkable examples 
of this character that wo have known m real life, or 
that we have rpad of in hiitory or even iu fiction, and 
attentively to obsetie m their conversations, manners, 
and actions, what prmeples appear to produce, or to 
constitute, tlus commanding distinction. Ton will easi- 
ly pursue this mveitigation yourself, I lately made a 
partial attempt and shall offer jou a number of sug- 
gestions. 

As a previous oboetvation it is beyond all doubt that 
very much depends on the constitution of the body. It 
would be for physiologists to eiplain, if it were eipli- ■ 
cable, the mamieria which corporeal organization af- 
fects the mind ; I only assume it as a fact, that there 
is in the material eonstmction of some persons, much 
more than of others, some quality which augments, if 
it does not create, both the stability of their resolution, 
and Che energy of their active tendancias. There is 
something that, like the ligatures which one class of 
the Olympic combatants bound on their, hands and 
wrists, braces round, if I may so describe it, and com- 
presses the powers of the mmd, giving them a steady, 
forcible spnng and re-action, w£eh they would pre- 
sently lose if they could be transferred into a constitu- 
tion of soft, yielding, treacherous debility. The action 
of strong character seems to demand something firm in 
its corporeal basis, as massive engines require, for their 
weight and for their working, to be fixed on a solid 
founda^on. Accordingly I believe it would be found, 
that a majority of the persons most remarkable for de- 
cisive character, have ' ' ■•- ■• ■ 
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and pain, nor any certain measure of mechanical strenglii, 
but a tone of vigour, the opposite to lassitude, and 
adapted to great eiertion and endurance. This is 
clearly evinced in respect to many of them, by the pro- 
digious labours and deptivations vihich they Imve borne 
in prosBcuting their designs. The physical nature has 
seemed a proud ally of the moral one, and with a hard- 
ness tliat would never shrinit, has sustained the energy 
that could never remit. 

A view of the disparities between the different races 
<£ animals inferior to man, will show the effect of or- 



ganization on disposition. Compare, for instance, a 
lion with the common beasts of our fields, many of them 
composed of a larger bulk of animated aulratance. 
What a "ast superior^ of courage, impetuous move- 
ment, and deteimined action ; and we attribute this dif- 
feiflnce to some great disshnilarity of modification in 
the composition of the animated material. Now it is 
probable that a difference somewhat analogous subsists 
between some human bodies and others, and tliat this 
is no small part of tha cause of the striking inequalities 
in respect to decisive character. A very decisive man 
has probably more of the physical quality of a lion in 
his composition than other men. 

It is observable that women in general have less in- 
fleiibilitj of character than men ; and though many 
moral influences contribute to this difference, the prin- 
cipal cause may probably ba something less firm in the 
corporeal texture. Kowthat physical quality, whatever 
it is, from the existence of a smaller measure of which 
in the constitution of the frame, women have less firm- 
ness than men, may be possessed by one man more 
than by men in general, in a greater degree of difference 
than that by which men in general eiceed women. 

If there have been found some resolute spirits power- 
fully aasertmg themselves in feeble vehicles, it is so 
much the better ; since diis wonld authorize a hope, 
that if all the other grand requisites can be combmed, 
they may form a strong character, in spite of the coun- 
teraction of an unadapted constitution. And on the 
other hand, no constitutional hardness will form the 
true character, without those grand principles ; fliough 
it may produce that felse and contemptible kind of de- 
cision which we term oistiBocy ; a stubborrmess of 
temper, which can assign no reasons bnt mere will, for 
a constancy which acts in the nature of dead weight 
rather than of strength ; resembling less the ra-action 
of apowerful spring, than the gravitation of a big alone. 

The first prominent mental characteristic of the per- 
son whom I describe, is, a complete confidence in his 
own judgment. It will perhaps be said, that this is 
not so uncommon a qualiltcation. I however think it 
is uncommon. It is indeed obvious enough, that al- 
most ail men have a flattering estimate of Aeir own 
understanding, and that so long as this understanding 
has no harder task than to form opinions which are not 
to be tried in action, they have a most self-complacent 
assurance of being right. This assurance extends to 
the judgments which they pass on the proceeding of 
others. But let them be brought into the necessity of 
adopting actual measures in an untried proceeding, 
where, unassisted by any previous example or practiee, 
they are reduced to depend on the resources of pure 
jui^ment alone, and yon will see, in many eases, this 
confidence of opinion vanish away. The mind seems 
all at once placed in a misty vacuity, where it reaches 
round on all sides, but can lind nothing to take hold of. 
Or if not lost m vacnity, it is overwhelmed by confu- 
sion ; and feels as if its faculties were annihilated as 
soon as it begins lo think of schemes and calculations 
among the possibilities, chances, and hazards, which 
overspread a wide, untrodden field ; and this conscious 
imbecility becomes severe distress, when it is believed 
that consequences, of serious or unknown good or evil, 
are depending on the decisions which are to be formed 
amidst so much uncertainty. The thought painfully 
recurs at each step and turn, I may be right, bnt it is 
more probable I am wrong. It is like the case of a 
rustic walking in London, who, having no certain di- 
rection tJirough the vast confusion of streets to the 
place where he wishes to be, advances, and hesitates, 
and turns, and inquires, and becomes, at each corner, 
still mora inextricably perplexed,* A man in this situ- 
• '■Whyctoes not the man call a hackney-coach?' a gay 
lown. aohe might, certaluly ; anAttie o^^roiiiEeT andJ have 
sistuneo of parplesed uiid8«U«hPnyV_TtL"LJg rV 
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stion feels he shall be very unfortunate if he cannot ac- 
complish more than he can understand. Is not this 
frequantly, when brought to tho practical test, the state 
of a mind not much disposed, in general, to undervalue 
its own judgment ? 

In cases where judgment is not so completely be- 
wildered, you will yet porceiye a great practical dis^ 
trust of it, A man has perhaps advanced a considera- 
ble waj toward a decision, but tlien lingers at a small 
distance from it, till necessity, viitli a stronger hand 
than conviction, impels him upon it. He cannot see 
the whole length ofthe question, and suspects the part 
beyond his sight to be the most important, becansB it is 
beyond. He fears that certain possible conseqiiences, 
if they should follow, would cauae hun to teproach him- 
self for hie present determination. He wonders bow 
this or the other person wonid have acted in the same 
circumstances ; eagerly catches at any thing like a re- 
spectable precedent; and lookE anxiously round to 
know what each person tliinks on the subject ; while 
the various and opposite opinions to which be listens, 
perhaps only serve to confound his percepljon of the 
track of thought by which he had hoped to reach hia 
conclusion. Even when that conclusion is obtained, 
there are not many minds that might not be brought a 
few degrees back into dubious hesitation, by a man of 
respected understanding saying, in a confident tone. 
Your plan is injudicious ; your selection is unfortunate 



e knowledge of a person, whom no mortal, 
not even Cromwell, could have eioelled in the article 
of confidence m his judgment, and consequent infleii- 
bflity of conduct; while ' ' .• i ■ 



disappointments ridiculous rather than pitiable. He 
was not an eiample of that simple obstinacy which I 
have mentioned before ; for he considered his measures, 
and did not want for reasons which satisfied himself 
beyond a doubt of their being most judicious. This 
confidence of opinion may be possessed by a person in 
whom it will be contemptible or mischievous ; but its 
proper place is in a very different character, and with- 
outjt there can be no dignified actors in human affairs. 

I^ after observing liow foolish this confidence appears 
as a feature in a weak character, it be inquired what it 
is in a justly decisive person's manner of thinking, 
which authorizes him in this firm assurance that his 
view of the concerns before him is comprehensive and 
accurate ; be may, in answer, justify his conlidence 
upon such grounds as these : that he is conscious that 
objects are presented to his mind with an exceedingly 
dietinct and perspicnous aspect, not like the shapes of 
moon-light, or like Ossian's ghosts, dim forms of nncir- 
cumscribed shade ; that he sees the different parts of 
tiiB subject in an arranged order, not in dispersed frag- 
ments ; tbit in each d3iberation (Jie main object keeps 
its clear pre-eminence, and he perceives the beariiigs 
vfhich tho subordinate and conducive ones have on it ; 
that perhaps several dissimilar trains of thought lead 
him to the same conclusion ; and that he Snds his 
jnd^ent does not vary according to the moods of his 
feehngs. 

It may be presumed that a high degree of this cha- 
racter is not attained without a considerable measure 
of that kind of certainty, with respect to the relations 
of things, which can be acquired only from experience 
and observation ; though an eKtreme vigilance in the 
eiercise of observation, and a strong and stton^y ex- 
erted power of generaliiing on experience, may have 
made a comparatively short lime enough to supply a 
large share of the wisdom derivahlo from these sourcee ; 



so that a man maybe rich in the benefits of experience, 
and therefore may have all the decision of judgment le- 
gitimately founded on that accomplishment, long before 
he is old. This experimental knowledge lie will be 
able to apply in a direct and immediate manner, and 
without refining it into general principles, to some sit- 
uations of af&irs, so as to anticipate the consequences 
of certain actions in those situations as confidently and 
rationally as theltind of fruit to be produced by a given 
kind of tree. Thus far the facts of his experience will 
serve him as precedents. At the next step, he will bo 
able to apply this knowledse, now converted into gen- 
eral principles, '- 



neaaed. And then, in looking forward to the possible 
ocearrence of altogether new combinations of circum- 
stances, he can trust to the resources which he is per- 
suaded his intellect will open to him. or is humbly con- 
fident, if he is a devout man, that the Supreme Intelli- 
gence vrill not suffer to be wanluig to hiin, when the 
oceaaion arrives. In proportion as hia views include, 
at all events, more certainties than those of other men, 
he is less fearful of contingencies. And if, in thi' 
course of executing his design, unexpected disastrous 
events should befaX but which are not owing to any 
thing wrong in the plan and principles of that design, 
but to foreign causes ; it wdl be charactenstic ol a 
strong mind to attribute these events discnmmatelv to 
their own cansea, and not to Oie plan, which, therefore, 
instead of being disliked and relinquished, will be still 
as much approved as before, and the man vnll proceed 
calmly to tiie sequel of it without any change of ar 
rangement; — unless indeed these sinister events should 
be such as to alter the whole state of things to h hich 
the plan was correctly adapted, and so to create i ne 
cessity on this account for an entirely new one to be 

Wilbout absolutely despising the understandings of 
other man, he will perceive their dimensions compared 
wiSi his own, which will preserve its mdependence 
through every communication and encounter. It is 
however apart of this very mdependence, that he will 
hold himself at liberty to alter his opinion, if the in- 
formation which may be communicated to him. shall 
give sufficient reason. And as no one is so sensible 
of the importance of a complete acquaintance with a 
subject as the man who is always endeavouring to think 
conclusively, he will listen with the utmost attention 
to the informalion, which may be received sometimes 
from persons for whose judgJmTU he has no great re- 
spect. The information whuih fbey may afford to him 
is not at all the less valuable for tbe circumstance, that 
his practical inferences from it may be quite different 
from theirs. Counsel will in general have only so 
mnch weight with hhn as it snp^es knowledge which 
may assist his judgment ; he will _yield nothing to it as 
antJiority ; hot ho may hear it with more candor and 
good temper, from being conscious of this independ- 
ence of his judgment, than the man who is afraid lest 
the first person that b^ms to persuade him, should 
confoundnis determination. He feels it entirelya worlt 
ofhisown to deliberate and to resolve, amidst all the 
advice which may be attempting to control him. If, 
with an assurance of Ids intellect being of the highest 
order, he also holds a commanding station, he will feel 
it gratuitous to consult with any one, eicepting merely 
to receive statements offsets. This appears to be ex- 
emphfied in tbe man", who lias lately shovm the nations 
of Europe how large a portion of the world may, when 
' ' ' ■' mercy of the sohtary wofli- 
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leni IS in mose eases of urgency where someibiog 
LUSt imoiedialely be done, and where the consequences 
! deciding right or wrona[are^,sie«dil8portance ; as 
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whose situation, while it renders some hBianlous means 
indispensable, also renders it eitremly doubtrul which 
aught to be seleeted. A still EtiDngor illustration is 
the case of a general, who is compelled, in the very in- 
stant, to make diapositiona on which the event of a 
battle, the lives of thousands of his men, or perhaps 
almost the fate of a nation, may depend. He may even 
be reduced to an alternative which appears equally 
dreadful on both sides. Such a dilemma is described 
in Dcnon's account of one of the sanguinary conflicts 
between the French and Mamelukes, as having for a 
while held General Desaix, though a very decisive com- 
mander, in a stale of anguish. 
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ry at Cw^ftdettce of 
y^owBia mat re^uas jrom thar Comtanation — _.. . 
Voiue of a Ruling Pinion— Great Deanos of Characler 
investi eben wicked Seingi vtitk wmelhing tmich i 

tempted to admire- — Saian-^Zang^—A SpanithAi . 

—Reoiarkable Examj^e ofUui QnaKfy in s Man who waa 

rieh-^Hoaard—Wlnl^eld^Cloiatiim Jtfissicnories. 

This iiidispeisable basis, confidence of Opinion, is 
however not ei.ough to constitute the character in 
question. For many persons, who have been conscious 
»nd proud of a much stronger grasp of thought than 
ordinary men, and have held the most decided opinions 
on important things to be done, have yet exhibited, in 
the listlessuess or mconstancy of their actions, a con- 
trast and a disgrace to the operations of their under- 
standings. For want of some cogent feeling impelling 
them to c^ry every internal decisEOn into action, they 
have been still left where they were ; and a dignified 
judgntent has been eeen in the iiaplese plight of having 
no effective forces to eiecute its decrees. 

It is evident then, (and I perceive I have partly an- 
ticipated this article in the first letter,) that another es- 
sential principle of the character is, a total incapability 
of surrendering to indifference or delay the serious de- 
terminations of the mind. A strenuous wUl must ac- 
company the conclusions of thought, and constantly 
incite the atmost efforts for theit practical accomplish- 
ment. The intellect must be invested, if I may so 



fire, and spring into active powers. 

Revert once more m your thoughts to the persons 
most remarkably distinguished by this decision. You 
will perceive, thnt*insl^d of allowing themselves to sit 
down delighted after the labour of successful thinking, 
as if they had completed some great thing, they regard 
this labour but as a circumstance of preparation, and 
the conclusions resulting fiom It as of no more value, 
til! applied to the greater labour which is to follow, than 
the entombed lamps of the Kosicrucians. They are not 
disposed to be content in a region of mere ideas, 
while they ought to be advancing into the field of cor- 
responding reaUties ; they retire to that region some- 
times, as ambitious adventurers anciently went to Del- 
phi, to consult, but not to reside. You vuill therefore 
find them almost uniformly in determined pnrsuit of 
some object, on which they fii a keen and steady look, 
and which they never lose sight of, while they follow 
it through the confused multitude of other things. 

A person actuated b^ such a spirit, seems by his man- 
ner to say, ' Bo you think that I would not disdain to 
adopt a purpose which I would not devote my utmost 
force to effect ; or that having thus devoted my exer- 
tions, I will intermit or withdraw them, through indo- 
lence, debility, or caprice ; or that I will surrender my 
object to any interference ezc^t the uncontrollable 
dispensations of Providence ? No, I am linked to my 
determination with iron bands ; it clings to me witb 



the tenacity of my fate, of the accomplishment if 
which, the frustration of my purpose may indeed ba 
doomed as a part, but is doomed so only througli cala- 
mity or death. 

This display of systematic energy seems to indicate 
a constitution of mmd in which the passions are com- 
mensurate with the intellectual part, and at the samu 
tune hold an inseparable correspondence with it, like- 
the faithful sympathy of the tides with the phases u( 
such an equality and C' 



the judgment decides with a very strong preference, 
that same strength of preference, actuating also the pas- 
ridi energy to the object, eo long 



as it is thus approved ; and this will produce such a t 
duct as I have described. When therefore a finn, self- 
coiifidiiig, and unalteiing judgment fails to make a de- 
cisive character, it is evident either that the passions in 
that mind are too languid to be capable of a strong and 
unremitting excitement, which defect makes an mdti- 
lent or irresolute man ; or that they perversely somc'- 
times coincide with judgment and sometunes clasli 
with it, which makes an inconsistent or versatile man. 

There is no man so irresolute as not lo act with de- 
termiuation in many single cases, where the mo^e is 
powerful and simple, and where there is no need of pinn 
and perseverance ; but (his gives no claim to the temi 
character, which ospresses the habitual tenoiir of a 
man's active being. The character may be displayed 
in the successive unconnected undertakings, which are 
each of limited extent, and end with the attainment of 
then: particular objects. But it is seen to the great«»t 
advantage in those grand schemes of action, which have 
no necessary point of conclusion, which continue on 
through successive years, and extend even to that dark 
period when the agent himself is withdrawn from human 
sight. 

1 have repeatedly remarked to you in conversation, 
the effect of what has been called a Ruling Passio^i 
When Its object is noble, and an enlightened under- 
standing directs its movements, it appears to me a m:eol 
felicity ; but whether its object be noble or not it in- 
fallibly creates, where it exists in great force, that ac- 
tive, ardent constancy, which I describe as a capita] 
feature of the decisive character. The Subject of such 
a commanding passion wonders, if indeed he were at 

' ' '" wonder, at the persons who pretend tg attach 
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ite Cause by this passion, which sweeps away, as it 
advances, aU the trivial objections and Utile opposing 
motives, and seems almost to open a way through iiit- 
possibilities. The spirit comes on him in the moniing 
as soon as he recovers his consciousness, and com- 
mands and impels him through the day, with a power 
from vdiich he could not emancipate himself if he 
would. When the force of habit is added, the deter- 
mination beeomes invincible, and seems to assume 
rank with the great laws of nature, making it nearly as 
certain that such a man will peraisl in his course as that 
in the morning the snn will rise. 

A persisting, unlameable efficacy of soul gives a se- 
ductive and pernicious dignity even to acharacter aiida 
course which every moral principle forbids us to approve. 
Often In the narrations of history and fiction, an ageitc 
of the most dreadful designs compels a sentiment of 
deep respect for the unconquerable mind displayed in 
tJicir execution. While we shndder at his activity, wo 
say with rogrel, mingled with an admiration which bor- 
ders on partiality. What a noble being this would h^vs 
been, if goodness had been his destiny ! The partiality 
is eviticed in the very selection of terms, by which ivo 
show Biat wa are t ' - ■ ■ 

to his destiny than 
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«i ROiotion like this, his not been eiperieiiced by each 
leaiitr of Paradise Lost, relative to the Leader of the 
infemal apirits ; a proof, if such were the fact, that a 
Tery serious atroc has been committed by the greatest 
poet. In some of the high eiamplHS of ambition, we 
Bhnost revere the force of mind which impeUed them 
forward through the longest aeries of action, superior to 
doubt and fluctuation, and diaHainful of ease, of plea- 
Bures, of opposition, and of danger. Ws bow to the 
ambitious spnit which reached tSe true subUme in the 
reply of Pompey to hia iriends, who dissuaded him from 
hazarding his life on a tempestuous sea in order to be 
at llome on an unportant occasion ; ' It is necessary for 
me to go ; it is not iicceaaary for me to live.' 

Eevenge has produced wonderful examples of this 
unremitting constancy to a purpose. Zanga is a well 
supported flluelration. And you may have read a real 
instance of a Spaniard, who, being mjured by another 
mhabilanf of the same town, resolved to destroy him : 
Ihe other was apprised of Uus, and removed with the 
utmost secrecy, as he thought, to another town at a 
considerable distance, where however he had not been 
more than a day or two, before he found that his enemy 
was arrived there. He removed in the same manner to 
several parts of the hinj[dom, remote from each other ; 
but in every place quickly perceived that his deadly 
pursuer waa near him. At last he went to South Am- 
erica, where he had enjoyed his security but a veiy short 
tune, before his unrelenting enemy came up with him, 
and accomphshed his pui^ose. 

You may recollect the mention, in one of our con- 
versations, of a young man who wasted, in two or three 
years, a loree palrimimy in profligate revels with a num- 
ber of worthless associates who called themselves his 
friends, and who, when his last means were exhausted, 
treated hun of course with neglect or contempt. Re- 
duced to abaoluto want, he one day went out of the 
house with an intention to put an end to liis hfe ; but 
wandering s while almost unconsciously, he came to 
(he brow of an eminence which overlooked what were 
lately his estates. Here he sat down, and remained 
fixed in thought a number of hours, at the end of which 
he sprang from the ground with a vehement, exulting 
emotion. He had formed his resolution, which was, 
that all these estates should be his again ; he had form- 
ed his plan too, which he instantly began to execute. 
Hs walked hastily forward, determined to seize the 
very first opportunity, of however humble a kind, lo gain 
any money, tiiough it wwe Sver so despicable a trifle, 
and resolved absolutely not to spend, if he could help 
It, a farthmg of whatever he might obtam. The first 
thing that liuew bis attention was a heap of coals shot 
out of carts on the pavement before a house. He of- 
fered himself to shovel or wheel them into the place 
where they were to be laid, and was employed. He 
received a few pence for the labour ; and then, in pur- 
suance of the saving part of his plan, requested some 
email gratuity of meat and drink, which was given hun. 
He then looked out for the next Ihingthat might chance 
lo ofiei ; and went, with indefatigable industry, through 
a succession of servile employments in different places, 
of longer and shorter duration, still scrupulously avoid- 
is far as possible, the expense of a peimy, '''' 



tion or appearance. By this method he had gained 
a ooiMiderablc tune, money enough to purchase 
der to sell again, a few cattle, of which he had taken 
IHins to understand the value. He speedily but cai 
tiously turned his first gains into second advantages 
retained without a single deviation his oitreme pars 
mony ; and thus advanced by dc^es into larger tran! 
actions and incipient wealth. I did not hear, or hav 
lbrgotten,thocontinuedcourEOof his hfe; hot tile final 
result was. that he more than recovered his lost p( 
tiota, Btld died en inveterate miser, worth 60,000i I 



have always recollected this as a signal instance, though 
an unfortunate and ignoble direction, of decisive eha- 
__cter, and of the extraordinary efecl which, according 
to general laws, belongs to the strongest form of such a 
ch^acler. 

But not less decision has been displayed by men 
of virtue. In this distinction no man ever exceeijed, 
for instance, or over will exceed, the lal« illustrious 
Howard. 

The energy of his determination was so great, that 
if, instead of being habitual, it had been shown only for 
a short time on particular occasions, it would have ap- 
peared a vehement impetuosity ; but by being uninter- 
mitled, ithadanequabiUty of manner which scarcely ap- 
peared to exceed the tone of a cahn constancy, it was so 
totally the reverse of any thing like turbulence or agita- 
tion. It was the calmness of an intensity kept uniform 
by the nature of the humanmuidforhiddingitto be more, 
and by the character of the uidividual forbidding it tobt 
leas. The habitual passion of his mind vras a measure 
of feeling almost equal to the temporary extremes and 
paroxysms of common minds : as a great, river, in its 
customary state, is equal to a small or moderate one when 

The moment of finishing his plans in deliberation, and 
commencing them in action, was the same. I wonder 
what must lave been the amount of that bribe, in emolu- 
ment or pleasure that would have detained him a week 
hiBCtive after their final adjustment. The law which 
carries water down a declivity, was not more unconquer- 
able and mvariable than the determination of his feelings 
toward the mam object The importance of this object 
held his faculties in a stale of excitement which wag too 
ri^d to be affected by lighter interests, and on which 
therefore the beauties of nature and of Mi had no power. 
He had no leisure feehng which he could spare to be 
diverted among the innumerable varieties of the exten- 
sive scene which he traversed ; all his subordinate feel- 
ings lost their separate existence and operation, by fall- 
ing into the grand one. There have not been wanting 
trivial mind^, to mark this as a fault in bis character. 
But the mere men of taste ought to be silent respecting 
such a man as Howard ; he is above their sphere of 
judgment. The mvisMe spirits, who fulfil their coin- 
mission of philanthrophy among mortals, do not care 
about pictures, statues, and sumptuous buildings ; and 
no more did he, when the time in which ho must have 
inspecled and admired them, woold have been taken 
from the work lo which he had consecrated his life. The 
curiosity which he might feel, was reduced to wait till the 
hour should arrive, when its gratification should be pre- 
sented by conscience, which kept a acrupuloua charge 
of all his time, as the most sacred duty of that hour. If 
he was still at eveiy hour, when it came, fated to feel 
the attractions of the fine arts but the second claim, they 
might be sme of their revenge ; for no other man will 
ever visit Rome under such a despotic consciousness 
of duty, as to refuse himself lime for surveying the 
magnificence of its ruins. Such a sin against taste is 
very far beyond the reach of common aamtship lo com- 
mit. It implied anmconceivablo severity of conviction, 
that ho had one thing to do, and that he who would do 
some great thing in this short hfe, must apply himsell 
to the work wiw such a concentration of his forces, as, 
to idle spectators who Uve only to amuse themselves, 
looks like insanity. 

His attention was so strongly and tenaciously fixed 
on his object, that even at the greatest distance, as iJio 
Egyptian pyramids to travellers, it appeared to bun 
wilh a luminous distinctness as if it had been nigh, and 
beguiled the toilsome length of labour and enterprise 
by which ho was to reach it. It waa so conspicuous 
before hun, that not a step deviated from the duection, 
and every movement and every day was an approsiraa- 
tion. As his method jeftrfel^eiy.tiilnB he did and 
bought to the erid'.'altid ii' Bis'eSr^M^Jh not relax for 
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a mOioenC, he made the trial, so seldom made, what is 
the utmost effect which may be gtanled lo the last 
possible efforts of a human agent : and therefore what 
he did not accomplish, he might conelude to be placed 
beyond the sphere of mortal activity, and calmly leave 
to the munedtato disposal of Providence. 

Unless the eternal happiness of mankind be an insig- 
nificant concern, and the passion to promote it an inglo- 
rious distinction, I may cite George Whitefield as a 
noble instance of this attrihute of the decisive charac- 
ter, this inlfliLse necessity of action. The great 
Cause which was so languid a thin^ in the hands of 
ts advocates, assumed in his admmistrationa 



Many ot the Ctirl 



imong the 1 



thcns, such bs Brabetd, Elliot, and Schwartz, havo 
displayed memorable eiamples of this dedication of 
their whole being to their cifice, this abjuration of all 
the quiescent feehngs. 

This would be the proper place for introducing (if I 
did not hesitate to introduce in any connexion with 
mere human instances) the example of Him who said, 
' I must be about my Father's business. My meat and 
drink is Ui do the will of Him that sent mo, and to finish 
bis work. I bare a baptism to be baptized with, and 
how am I straitened lilt it bo accomphshed.' 



LETTER IV. 

Ct^rage a elm/ Cmititvmt of the Character— ^ffiet of this 
in eiiciruiileFms Censure and lUdiadE—'Almagro, Pitarro, 
and Se I.ivpies— Defiance of Danger— Luther— Dani^— 
Atottwr irulispensabit^ Reqiatite to Xhasion is the full 
Jlgnemcnt of all Hit Pumrs of Ihe Mind—Lady JHm- 
beth — Richard lit — Crtrmwdl—A FaHnr toko had the 
iffiporlunit^ of sailing one Dftiao Sans from Death, 
After the illustrations on the last article, it will seem 
but a very slight transition when I proceed to specify 
Courage, as an essentia! part of the decisive character. 
An intelligent man, adventurous only in thought, may 
sketch the most excellent scheme, uid after duly ad- 
miring it. and himself as its author, may be reduced to 
say. What a noble spirit thai would be which should 
leahze this '. A noble spirit '. Is it II And 



is heart may answer in the n^ative, while 
a mortified thought of inquiry round to recollect persons 
who would venture what he dares not, and almost hopes 



__t to find tliem. Or it by extreme effort he has 
brought himself to 3 resolution of braving the diificutty, 
be is compelled to eiecrate the timid hngerings that 
still keep him back fi'om the trial. A man endowed 
with the complete character, might say, with a sober 
consciousness as remote Irom the spirit of bravado as 
it is from timidity, Thus, and thus, is my conviction 
and my determination ; now for the phantoms of fear ; 
let mc look them in the face ; (hey will find I am' not 
made of trembling materials ; ' I dare do all that may 
become a man.' I shall firmly confront every thing 



that threatens me in the proaecuung of my purpose, 
and r amprepredtomeet theconsequences ' 



romplished. I should despise a being, though 
It were myself, whose agency could be held enslaved 
by the gloomy shapes of imagination, by the haunt- 
ing recollections of a dream, by the whistling or the 
howling nf wmds, by the shriek of owls, by the shades 
of midnight, or by the threats and lirowns of man. I 
should be mdignant to feel that, in the commencement 
of anadventme, I could think of nothmgbut the deep 
pitby the aide of the way where I must walk, into 
which I may slide, the mad animal which it is not Ln- 
possiblo that I may meet, or the assassin who may lurk 
in a thicket of yonder wood. And I disdain to compro- 
mise the interests that rouse me to action, fur the pri- 
vilege of a disgraceful security. 

As the cononct of a decisive man is always individ- 



ual, and often singular, he may espect some seriooi 
trials of courage. For one thing, he may be encoun- 
tered by the strongest disapprobation of many of his 
connexions, and the censure of the greater part of the 
society where he is known. In this case, it is not a 
man of common spirit that can show himself just as at 
other times, and meet their anger hi the same Undis- 
tnibed rainnec as he would meet some oidinaiy incle- 
mency of the weather ; that can without harshness or 
violence, continue to ^ect every moment some part 
of his design, coolly replying to each ungracious kok 
and indignant voice, I am sorry to oppose you : I am 
not anfi-iendly to you, while thus persisting in what ex- 
cites your displeasure ; it woidd please me lo have 
your approbation and concurrence, and I think I should 
have them if you would seriously consider my reasons; 
but meanwhile, I am superior to opinion, I am not to 
be intunidated by reproaches, nor would your, favour 
and applause be any reward for the sacrifice of my ob- 
ject. As you can do without my approbation, I can 
certainly do without yours ; il is enou^ that I can ap- 
prove myself, it is enough that I can appeal to the last 
authority in the creation . Amuse yourselves, as yon 
may, by continuing to censure or to rail ; I must con- 

The attack of contempt and ridicule is perhaps a still 
greater trial of couaage. It is felt by all to be an ad- 
mirable thing, when it can m no degree be ascribed to 
the hardness of either stupidity or confirmed depravity, 
to sustain for a considerable time, or in numerous in- 
stances, the looks of scorn, or an unrestramed shower 
of taunts and jeers, with a perfect composme, which 
shall immediately after, or even at the time, proceed on 
^le business that provokes all this ridicule. This in- 
vincibihty of temper will often make even the scoffers 
themselves tired of the sport ; they begin lo feel that 
igainst such a man it is a poor sort of hostility to laugh, 
Tnere is nothing that people are more mortified to 
spend in vain &aa their scorn. Till, however, a man 
becomes a veteran, he must reckon on somethnes meet- 
ing this trial ; and I instantly know — if I hear him ani- 
iousiy reply, to an important suggestion of any measure 
lo be adopted, But will they not lau^ at me I — I krtow 
tliat he is not the person whom this essay attempts to 
describe. A man of the right kind would say, "Chcy 
will smile, they will laugh, will ^ey ! Much good may 
it do them. I have something else to do than to trou- 
ble myself about their mirth. I do not caro if the 
whole neighbourhood were to laugh in a chorus. I 
should indeed be sony to see or hear such a num- 
ber of fools, but pleased enough to find that they did 
not consider me as one of their stamp. The good to 
result from my project will not bs less, because vain 
and shallow muids that cannot understand il, are di- 
verted at it and at me. What should 1 think of my 
pursuits, if every Itivial. thoughtless being could com- 
prehend or would applaud them ; and of myself, if my 
courage needed levity and ignorance for their alhes, 
or could shrmk al their sneers ? 

I remember, that on reading the account of the pro- 
ject of conquering Peru, formed by Almagro, Pizarro, 
and De Luques, while abhorring the principle and the 
design of the men, I could not help admiring the hardi- 
hood of mind, which made them regardless of scorn. 
These three individuals, before they had obtained any 
associates, or arms, or soldiers, or a complete know- 
ledge of the power of the kingdom tliey were to con- 
quer, celebrated a solemn mass in one of the great 
churches, aa a pledge and a commencement of the en- 
terprise, amidst tho astonishment and contempt ex- 
pressed by a multitude of people for what was deemed 
a monstrous project. TTiey however proceeded through 
the service' and afterwards lo their respective dep^ 
ments.of preparation, with an apparently entire insen- 
sibility to all this triumphant scorn ; and thus gm-e the 
first proof of possessing ^at inyiu^a-^nBMptjwith 
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which thej afterwards prosecuted iheir design, till they 
attained a success, the destructive process and many 
of the results of which humanity will for ever deplore. 

Milton's Abdiel is a noble illustralion of the courage 
diat deiies ecom. 

But in BOme of the situationB where decision of cha- 
racter is to be evinced, a man will be threatened by 
evils of a darker aspect than disapprobation or contempt. 
He may apprehend serions sufieringa ; and very often, 
to dare as far as conacience or a great cauae required, 
has been to dare to die. In almost all plans of groat 
enterprise, a man must systematically dismiss, at the 
entrance, eveiy wish to stipulate for safety with his 
destmy. He voluntarilv treads within the precincts of 
danger ; and thongh it is possible that he may escape, 
he ought to be prepared with the fortitude of a self- 
devoted victim. This is the ineritabk condition on 
which heroes, travellers or missionaries among savage 
nations, and reformers on b grand scale, must com- 
mence their career. Either they must allay their fire 
of enteipriaa, or they mnst hold themselves in readiness 
to be Biploded by it from the world. 

The last decisive energy of a rational courage, which 
confides in the Supreme Power, is very EubTime. It 
makes a man, who intrepidly dares every thing that 
n oppose or attack him within the whole ■-- -' 



ward his object while death is impendmg over him. 

It was in the Woe elevation of this character that Lu- 
ther, when cited to appear at the Diet of Worms, under 
a very questionable assurance of safety from high au- 
thority, said to his friends,' who conjiued him not toga, 
and joEtiy brought the example of John Huss, who, in 
a sinular situation, and with the same pledge of pro- 
tection, had notwithstanding been burnt alive, ' I am 
called in the name of God to go, and I would so, though 
I were certain to meet as many devils in Worms as 
there are tiles on the houses.' 

A reader of the Bibie will not forget Daniel, braving 
in calm devotion the decree which virtually consigned 
him to the den of lions; or Shadrach, Mashach and 
Abed-nego, saying to the tyrant, 'We are not careful 

wgk. 

The combination of these several essential pnnciplcs 
constitutes that state of mind which Is the grand re- 
quisite to decision of character, and perhaps its moat 
striking distinction, that is, the fuU agreement of the 
mind with itself, the co-operation of all its powers and 
aQ its dispositions. 

What an unfortunate task it vrould be for a charioteer, 
who bad harnessed a set of horses however strong, if 
he could not make them draw together ; if, while one 
of them would go forward, another viras restive, another 
struggled backward, another started aside. If even 
one of the four were unmanageably perverse, while the 
three were obedient, an aged beggar with hia crutch 
might leave Phseton behind. So m a human beuig, 
unless the chief forces act consentaneously, there can 
be no inSeEihle vigour, either of will or of execution. 
One dissentient principle in the mind not only deducts 
so much from the strength and mass of its agency, but 
ileracts and embarrasses all the rest. If the judg- 
it holds in low estimation that which yet the pas- 
s incline a man to pursue, his pursuit will be irregu- 
lar and inconstant, though it may have occasional nts 
of animation, when those passions happen to be highly 
stimulated. If there is an opposition between judg- 



I, jet sometimes the intrusion of those 
opinions will have for the moment an effect like that of 
Prospero's ivand on the limbs of Ferdinand ; and to be 
alternately impelled by habit, and checked by opmion, 
will be a state of vexatious debility. If two principal' 



passions are opposite to each other, they will utterly 
distract any mind, whatever might be the force of its 
faculties when acting without embarrassment. The 
one passion may be somewhat stronger than the other. 



ful impulse can be yven, till the disparity of these two 
rivals becomes greater, in consequence of the gradual 
weight of habit, or the reinforcement supplied by some 
new impressions, being added to the preponderating 
passion. The disparity must be no less than an abso- 
lute predominance of the one and subjection of the 
other, before the provaiting passion will have at liberty 
from the inlestmo conflict any large measure of its force 
to throw activity into the system of conduct. If, for 
instance, a man feels at once the love of fame which is 
to be gained only by arduous exertions, and an equal 
degree of the love of pleasure which precludes those 
exertions ; if he is eager to show off ui splendour, and 
yet anxious to save money ; if ho has the curiosity of 
adventure, and yet that soUcitude for his safety, which 
forbids him to chmb a precipice, descend into a cavern, 
or explore a dangerous wild ; if he has the stem will 
of a tyrant, and yet the relentings of a man ; if he has 
the ambition which would subdue his fellow-mortals, 
counteracted by the humanity which would not hurt 
them; we can easily anticipate the irresolute, contra- 
dictory tenour of his actions. Esjieciaily if conscience, 
that great troubler of the human breast, loudly declares 
against a man's wishes or projects, it will be a fatal 
enemy to decision, till it either reclaim the delinquent 
passions, or be debauched or murdered by them. 

Lady Macbeth may be cited as a harmonious charac- 
ter, though the epimet seems strangely applied. She 
had capacity, ambition, and courage ; and she willed 
the death of the king. Macbeth had still more capaci- 
ty, ambition, and courage ; and he also willed the mur- 
der of the king. But he had, besides, humanity, ge- 
nerosity, conscience, and some measure of what forms 
the power of conscience, the fear of a Superior Being, 
Consequently, when the dreadful moment approached, 
he felt an insupportable conflict between these opposite 

trate under ths power of the better; the angel of good- 
ness arrested the demon that grasped the <£ggcr ; and 
would have taken that dagger awav, if the pure demo- 
niac firmness of hia wife, who had 'none of theae coun- 
teracting principles, had not shamed and hardened him 
to the deM. 

The poet's deUneation of Rjchard III, gives a dread- 
ful specimen of this indivisibility of mental impulse. 
After his determination was fixed, his whole mind with 
the compactest fidelity supported him in prosecuting it 
Securely privileged from all interference of doubt that 
could linger, or humanity that could soften, or tunidity 
that could shrink, he advanced with a grim, concentrat- 
ed constancy through scene alter scene of atrocity, still 
fulfilling hia vow to ' cut his way through with a bloody 
axe.' He did not waver while he pursued his object, 
nor relent when he seized it. 

Cromwell, (whom I mention as a" paraUel, not to 
Richard's depravity, but to his inflexible vigour) lost his 
menial consistency in the latter end of a career distin- 
guished by as much decision as the world over saw. It 
appears that the wish to be a king, at last arose in a 
mind which had execrated royalty, and battled it from 
the land. As far as he really had any republican prin- 
ciples and partiahties, this new desire must have 
been a very uneomplacent associate for them, and must 
have produced a schism in the breast where all the 
strong forces of thought and passion had acted till then 
in concord. The new form of ambition became just 
predominant enough to carry him, by slow degrees, 
through the embarrassment and the shaine of this incon- 
gruity, into an iriesolute t^W^iHiiliflV^o assume the 
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cmwn; so iiresotute, that he was reduced again to h 
mortifying indecision by the remonstrancos of some 
of his iriends, which he could have slighted, and by on 
apprehension of the public disapprofiition, which he 



When at last the motives for relinquishing this design 
prevailed, it was by bo small a degree of predominance, 
riiHt his leluclant refusal of flie offered crown was the 
TOiCB only of half his soul. 
. Not only two distinct counteracting passions, but one 

Casslon interested foi two objet^ts, both equally desira- 
le, but of which the man must bo sacrificed, may an- 
nihilate in that instance the possibility of determined 
conduct. I recollect reading m an old divine, a story 
from an older historian, applicable to this remarX. A 
father went to the agents of a tyrant, to endeavour to 
redeem hia two sons, military man, who with some 
other captives of war were condemned to die. He 
otfered, as a ransom, la surrender his own life and a 
large sum of money. The tyrant's agents who had. 
them in charge, informed hira that this equivalent would 
be accepted for one of his sons, and for one only, be- 
cause they should be accountable for the execution of 
two persons ; he might therefore choose which he 
would redeem. Anxious to save even one of them 
thus at the expense of his own life, he yet was unable 
to decide which would die, by choosing ^e other to 
live, and remained in the agony of this dilemma so 
long that they were both irreversibly ordered for exe- 



._, amjialiUtvnih SentibiliOi and 

mild IHiamera — But probably ilie Majorily irf the most 
aninenlSiamptesaf itd^dat in the hijidrr Affictiins — 
EiTtg of Prussia — Situations in luhich it ^naif be an abao- 
tutc Duty to ad in Opposition to the Promotings of those 
Affection. 

It were absurd to suppose that any human being can 
attain a state of mind capable of acting in all instances 
invariably with the full power of determination ; but it 
is obvious that many have possessed a habitual and 
very commanding measure of it ; and I think the pre- 
ceding remarks have taken accoant of its chief ehar- 
acteriatics and constituent principles. A number of 
additional observations remain. 

The slightest view of human affeirs shows what fatal 
and ample mischief may be caused Iw men of this cha- 
racter, when misled or wicked, Yoa have but to re- 
collect the conquerors, despots, bigots, unjust conspira- 
tors, and ^ngle villains of every class, who have blast- 
ed society bv the relentless vigour which could act con- 
sistently and heroically wrong. Till therefore the vir- 
tue of manliind be greater, there is reason to be pleased 
that so few of them are endowed with eitraordinary 
decision. 

When this character is dignilied by wisdom and 
principle, great care is yet reijuu^d in the possessors of 
it to prevent it from becormng unamiable. As it in- 
volves much practical assertion of superiority over other 
human beings, the maniier ought to be as mild and con- 
ciliating as possible ; else pride will feel provoked, af- 
fection hurt, and weakness oppressed. But this man- 
ner is not the one which will be most natural to such a 
man ; r-ntber it will be that of sternness, reserve, and 
incompliance. He will have the appearanfle of keep- 
ing himself always at a distance iiom social equality ; 
and his friends vml feel as if their friendsihp were con- 
tinually slidinif into subserviency ; while his intimate 
connexions will think he does not attach the due un- 



portance eilher to their opinions or to their regard. His 
manner, when they differ from him, or complain, will be 
ill danger of giving the impression of careless inatten- 
tion, and sometimesof disdain. 

When he can accomplish a design in his own per- 
son alone, he may separate himself to the work with 
the cold self-inclosed individuality on which no one has 
any hold, which seams to recognize no kindred being 
in the world, which takes little account of good wishes 
and kind concern, an^ more than it cares for opposi- 
tion ; which seeks neither aid nor sympathy, and which 
seenis to say, I do not want any of you, and lam^ad 
that I do not ; leave me alone to succeed or die. This 
has a very repellent effect on the friends who wished to 
feel themselves of some importance, in some way or 
other, to a person whom they are constrained to respect. 
When assistance is indispensable to his undertakings, 
his mode of signifying it will seem rather to command 
the co-operation, than to mvite It. 

In consultation, his manner wtil Indicate that wh^n 
he is equally with the rest in possession of the circum- 
stances of the case, he does not at all expect to hear any 
opinions thai shall correct his own ; but is satislied thai 
either his present conception of the subject is the just 
one, or that his own mind must originate that which 
shall be so. This striking difference will be apparent 
between him and his associates, that their manner of 
receiving Ai> opinions is that of agreement or dissent ; 
his manner of receiving theirs is mat of sanction or re- 
jection. He has the tone of authoritatively deciding 
on what they say, but never of submittmg to decision 
of what himself says. Their coincidence with his 
views does not sive him a firmer assurance of hia being 
right, nor their dissent any other impression than that 
of their incapacity to judge. If his feeUng took the 
distinct form of a reflection, it would be. Mine is the 
business of comprehending and devising, and I am 
here to rule this company, and not to consult them ; I 
want their docility and not their arguments ; I am come, 
not to seek their co-operation in thinking, but to deter- 
mine their concurrence in eiecuting what is already 
^ught for them. Of course, many suggestions and 
reasons which apj>ear important to those from whom 
they come, will be disposed of by him witli a transient 
attention, or a light facility, that will seem very disre- 
spectful to persons who possibly hesitate to admit that 
he is a demi-god, and that they are but idiots. Lord 
Chatham, in going out of the House of Commons, just 
as one of the speakers against him concluded his 
speech by emphatically urging what he perhaps rightly 
thought the unanswerable question, ' Where can we 
find means to support such a vfs,rV turned round a 
moment, and gaily replied, ' Gentle Shepherd, tell me 

Even the assenting convictions, and practical com- 
pUaoces, yielded by degrees to this decisive man, may 
be somewhat undervalued ; as they will appear to him 
no more than simply coming, and that perhaps very 
slowly, to a right apprehension ; whereas himself un- 
derstood and decided justly from the first, and has bean 
right all this while. 

He will be in danger of extending hut little tolerance 
to the prejudices, hesitation, and tunidity, of those with 
whom he has to act. He will say to himself, I wish 
there were any thing like manhood among the bemgs 
called men ; and that they coald have the sense and 
spirit not to let themselves be hampered by so many 
silly notions and childish fears. Why cannot they either 
determine with some promptitude, or let me, that can, 
do it for Ihem 1 Am T to wait till debility become 
strong, and folly wise T If full scope be allowed to 
these tendencies, they vinll make even a man of eleva od 
virtue a tyrant, who, in the consciousness of the right 
intention, ^d the assurance of the wise contrivance, 
of his designs, vrill hold hunself Justified in being re- 
gardless of every thing ^]f^\,],ei a9t(ffip©H^*ai|i^them. 
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Kgarded ss but a subordinate 
machinery, to be actuated, or to be thrown aside when 
not actuated, by the spring of his conunanding spirit, 

I liave before asserted that this strong character may 
be eiUbited with a tnildenss of muiner, and that, gene- 
rally, it will thus best secure its eSicacj. But this 
mildness must often be at the cost of great effort ; and 
how much consideraie policy or benevolent forbearance 
it will require, for a man to exert his utmost vigour in 
tlie very task, as it will appear to him at the time, of 
cramping that vigour ! L^curgus appears to have been 
a high example of mild patience in the Urm prosecution 
of designs which were to be etfected among a perverse 
multitude. 



of tenderness ; and it is easy to imagine that Uie hvit 
of our nature will with great ditBculty allow the combi- 
nation of the refined sensibilities with a hardy, nercr- 
shrinking, nevei^yieHuig constancy. Is it not almost 
of the essence of this constancy to be free from ei 
Iho perccpiion of such unpressions as cause a mi 
weak throogli susceptibility, to telai or waver; just 
the skin of the elephant, Or the armour of the rhinoce- 
ros, would be but indistinctly sensible to the applica- 
tion of a force by which a staail animal, with a skin of 
thin and delicate teitnre, would lie pierced ot lacerated 
to deaili T No doubt, this firmness consists partly in 
overcoming feelings, but it may consist partly too in 
not having them. To be tremblingly alive to gentle 
impressions, and yet to be able to preserve, when the 
prosecution of a design requires it, an immoveable 
heart, amidst the most imperious causes of subduing 
emotion, is perhaps not an impossible constitution of 
mind, but it must be the rarest endowment of humanity. 
If you take a view of the first rank of decisive men, 
you will observe that their faculties have been too much 
bent to arduous etlbrt, then- souls have been kept 
military an altitude, they have been begirt with 



have yielded sometimes to some species of love, u ( 
mode of amusing their passions for an interval, till 
greater engagements have summoned thorn into their 
proper clement ; when they have shown how little the 
sentiment ever belonged to the heart, by tlie ease with 
which tbey could rehnquish the temporary favourite. 
In other cases, where there have not been the sellisli 
inducements, which this passion supplies, to the exhi- 
bition of something like softness, aiid where they have 
been left to the pure sympathies of humanity alone, no 
rock on the face of the earth could be harder. 

The celebrated King of Prussia occurs to me, as a 
capital instance of the decisive character ; and ^re 
occurs to me, at the same time, one of the anecdotes 
r^ his life.' Intending to make, in (he night, an im- 
portant movement in his camp, which wss in sight of 
the enemy, he gave orders that by eight o'clock 5l the 
lights in the camp should be put out, on pain of death, 
'Hie moment that the tune was past, he walked out 
himself to see whether ell were dark. He found a 
light in the tent of a Captain Zietern, which he entered 

{' ist as the officer was folding up a letter, Zietern 
new him, and instantly fell on his knees to entreat bia 
mercy. The king asked tO whom he had been writbg ; 
he said it was a letter to his wife, which be had retained 
the candle these few minutes beyond the time in order 
to finish. The king coolly ordered him to rise, and 
write one line iQOre, which ho should dictate. This 
[me was to inform his wife, without any explanation, 
that by such an hour the next day, he should be a dead 
man. '^he letter was then sealed, and despatched as it 
had been intended ; and, the next day, the Captain 
was eiecut«d, I say nothing of the justice of the 
punishment itself; but this cool barbarity to the affec- 
tion both of the officer and his wife, was enough to 
brand the character indelibly. It proved hijw litiJe the 
' ' ' ! hero and pretended philosopher was snacepti- 
* ble of Bi" — '*^' 



impelling tf 



iran, for the melting movements of the heart. 
Their whole being appears too much airogatcd and 
eupiedby the spirit of severe design, compe"--- "■ 
to work systematically toward some defined 
sufficiently' at ease for the mdoli 
soft lassitude, of gentle affections, which love to 
render thomscfves to the present felicities, forgetful o{ 
all ' enterprises of great pith and moment,' The man 
seems rigorously intent still on his own aff^rs, as he 
walks, or regales, Or mingles with domestic society ; 
and appears to despise all the feeUn^ that will not take 
rank with the grave labours and decisions of intellect, 
or coalesce with the unremitting passion which is bis 
spring of action : he values not feelings which he can- 
not employ either as weapons or as enguies. He loves 
to be actuated by a passion so strong as to compel into 
exercise the utmost force of his being, and fix him in a 
tone, compared with which, the gentle affections, if he 
had felt them, would be accounted lameness, and their 
exciting causes, insipidity. 

Yet we cannot wilhnglv allow that tenderness is to 
tally incompatible with the most impregnable mflesi 
bility ; nor can we help believmg that such men as 
Timoleon, Alfred, and Gustavus Adolphus, must have 
been very fascinating domesiJc associates, whenever 
the urgency of their affairs would allow them to with 
draw from the interests of statesmen mmI warriors to 
indulge the affections of ipen : most fascinating, for 
with a relative or friend who had any right perceptions, 
all the valne of their stronger character woijd be recog 
niied in the gentler one ; the man whom nothing could 
subdue, would exalt^qnalityof the tenderness '' ' 
softened him to recline. 

But it were much easier to enumerate a long t 
ancient and modem names of men, who have hi 
decision without the softness. Perhaps indeed they 












r sympathizing 
;, that the 



At the same time, it is proper to 
case may easily occur, in which a man must be resolute 
to act in a manner which may make himappear to want 
the finer feelings. He must do what he knows will 
cause pain to persons who will feel it severely. He may 
be obliged to resist affectionate wishes, expostulations, 
entreaties, and tears. Take this same instance. If the 
viufe of Zietern had come to supplicate for him, not 
only the remission of the punisbraent of death, but an 
eiemption from any other severe punishment, which 
was perhaps justly due to the violation of such an 
order, on so important an occasion, it had then probably 
been the duly and the virtue of the commander to deny 



LETTER VI. 

CiTcumslanfes tending to consotldiUe this Character^- OppO' 
^•liim—Daerliai—Mlii-iia—Selin— Charles de Moor— 
Sjuuxsi hia the rams Tendency — Cssmr — Halat of Am- 

conrfraung- tAis CharacUr—The -dcjiusiion of ptrfiel 
Kaaiiileige in the Deparlmeat in aiiioA uk are la act — ThM 
Culliimtuni of a connected and Cancluaive Manner aj 

Sianjier to commit oTErsetves irrelrievai>ty — Ledt/ard — The 
chatcc of a dtgiijied Order of Cotcems— The Approbation 
of Conscience— Yet melanchols to eonsidtr hoa< msuji of 
the most dislingTiiihed Possessors of the QualiJy have heeJt 



Various assignable circumstances may contribute 
much to confirm the character inqucstion. I shalljust 
notice two or three. 
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And fifit oppostHan 



am then 



s which inspiri 



aiiget. indigniiUon, and reeentmenl, are evidently far 
stronger than those which have reference to friendly 
objects, nndif any of these strong passions are fre- 
quently eidted by oppositjon, thfy infnse a certain 
quality into the general temperament of the mind which 
remains after the immediate eicitement is past. They 
cot^tinually strengthen thu principle of re-action ; they 
put the mmd • in the habitual array of defence and self- 
asaertion, and often give it the aspect and the posture 
of a gladiator, when there appears no conftontii^ com- 
batant. When thesepassionsarefelt bytheman whom 
I describe, it is probable that each eicitement ia follow- 
ed by a greater increase of this principle of re-action than 
in other men, because this result is ao congenial with 
his naturally rasolute disposition. Let him be opposed 
then, Uirough the whole course of an extended design, 
or in the general tenour of his actions ; and this constant 
opposition would render him the service of an ally by 
corroborating his inflesibility. An irresolute mind in- 
deed might be quelled and subjugated by a formidable 
kind of opposition ; but the strong wind which blows out 
a taper, augments apowerful fire, if there is fuel enough 
10 an indcSnitc intensity. 

I believe yon will find in fact that many of the indi- 
viduals most eminently decisive in conduct, have made 
their way through opposition and contest ; in which 
th^ have acquired both a prompt acutenesa of feculty, 
andaninflexibUity of temper, which even strong minds 
could never have attained in the tame security of facile, 
ftiendly coincidence. Verv often, however, it is grant- 
ed the' firmness matured tiy enoh discipline is accom- 
panied, in a man of virtue, with a Catomo severity,and 
in a mere man of the world, with an unhumanized, re- 
pulsive hardness. 

DescrHcn is another cause which may conduce to 
consolidate this character. A kind, mutually reclining 
dapendence, is certainly the happiest slate of human 
beings ; but this necessarily prevents the development 
of some great individual powers which would be forced 
into action by a state of desertion. I lately happened 
to notice, with some anrprise, an ivy, which being pre- 
vented from attaching itself to the rock beyond a cer- 
tain point, had shot off into a bold, elastic stem, viith an 
air of as much independence as any branch of oak in the 
vicinity. So a human being, thrown, whether by cruel- 
ty, justice, or accident, from all social support aiid 
kindncaa, if he has any vigour of apirit, and is not in 
the bodily debility of either chddhood or age, will in- 
stantly begin to act for himself with a resolution which 
will appear like a new faculty. And ^e roost absolute 
inflesibility is likely lo characterize the resolution of 
an individual who ia obliged to deliberate without con- 
sultation, and execute without assistance, Hewilidis- 
dain to concede lo beings that have rejected him, or to 
forego a single particle of his designs or advanti^es, for 
the sake of the opinions or the will of all the worid. 
Himself, his pursuits, and his interests, are emphatically 
hisown. ' "nie world is not his friend, nor the world's 
law,' and therefore he becomes regardless of every 
thing but its power, of which bis poUcy carefully 
takes the measure, in order to ascertain his own means 
of action and unpunity, as set agahist the world's means 
of annoyance, prevention, and retaliation. 

If this person has but little humanity or principle, ho 
will become a misanthrope, or perhaps a villain, that 
will resemble a solitary nild beast of the night, which 
makes prey of evsry thing it can overpower, and cares 



for nothing but fire, tfho ia capable of grand concep- 
tion and enterprise, ho may, like Spartacos, make a 
daring attempt against the whole aociifl order of the slate 
where he has been oppressed. If ho has great human- 
ity and principle, he may become one of the noblest of 
mankind, and display a generous virtue to which society 
had jio claim, and which it is not worthy to reward, if 
it should at last become inclined. No, he will say, 
give your rewards to another ; as it has been no paitof 
my object to gain them, they are not necessorr lo my 
satisfaction. I have done good, without expectingyour 
gratitude, and without caring for your apprebation. If 
;onacioncB and my Creator had not been more auspi- 
;ious than you, none of these virtues would ever have 
ipened to the day. When I ought to have boen an ob- 
ject of your compassion, I might have perished ; now, 
Vn you find I can servo your interests, you will affect 
acknowledge me and reward me ; I will not acc^t 
^r rewards, — In either case, virtnons or wicked, the 
m who has been compelled lo do without assistance, 
ill spum interference. 

Common fife would supply illustrations of the effect 
of desertion. Some of the most resolute men have be- 
ome such, partly from being left friendless in earhr life, 
'he case has also sometimes happened, that a wife and 
jolher, remarkable perhaps for gontlenesa and acquies- 
cence before, has been compelled, after the death of 
her husband on whom she depended, and when she has 
met with nothing hut neglect or unkindness from relatives 
and thoao who had been deemed frionds, lo adopt anlan 
of her own, and has eieculed it with a resolution which 
has astoni^ed even herself. 

One regrets that the signal eiamplns, real or ficti- 
tious, that most readily present ^emselves, are still of 
the depraved order, 1 fancy myself to see Marias sil- 
ting on the ruins of Carthage, where no arch or column 
thai remained unshaken amidst the desolation, conld 
present a stronger unage of a firmness beyond the 
power of calamitous events to subdue. The rigid con- 
stancy which had before distinguished his character, 
would be aggravated br his finding himself thus an 
eutcast from all human society ; and he would proudly 
shake off every sentiment that had ever for an instant 
checked his designs bv reminding him of social obliga- 
tions. The lonelv mdividua! was placed in the alter- 
native of becoming the victim or the antagonist of llie 
power of the empu:«. While, with a spirit capable of 
confronting that power, he resolved, «nidsl those ruins, 
on a great eiipenmeni, he wonld enjoy a kind of sullen 
Iniuiy in survevmg the dreary situation, and recollect- 
ing the circumstances of bis cipulsion ; since they 
"Ould seem to him to sanction an unlimited vengeance ; 
present what had been his countiy as the pure legit- 
late prize for desperate achievement ; and to give him 
. proud consequence in being reduced to maintain 
iingly a qnsrrel agamat the bulb of mankind. He 



would oxntt that nis desolate condition gave him a proof 
of hia possessing a mind which no misfortunes could re- 
press or intimidate, and that it kindled an animosity in- 
tense enough to force that mind from firm endurance 
into impetuous action. He would feel as if he became 
stronger for enterprise, in proportion as he becamo 
more inesorable ; and the sentiment with which he 
quitted his solitude would be, Rome eipelled her pa- 
triot, let her receive her evil genius. 

The decision of SaUn, in Paradise I<ost, is repte- 
scnted as consolidated by hia reflections on his hope- 
less banishment from heaven, wliich oppress him wjUl 

vincible spirit, and utters tho impious hut subl me sen- 

' ' Whal mailer where, if I bo atlll the »apiB.' 
You remember how this effect of desertion ia repre- 
sented ill Charioa de Moor. His father's suppaed cruel 
rejection consigned him irretricvablj^to llic career of 
ataocioua enterprise, in "If jfib,^tp^hj^pytn)g^|^;5iost 
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interesting emotions of humanitj and teadcrne^i , 

Eisieted with heroic detertninatiou till he considered 
j destiny as accomplished, 

Sacceis tends considerably to reinforce this charac- 
ter. It is trui; that 3 man possessing it in a bssh de- 
gree will not lose it by occasional failurB ; for it llie 
fiiilure was caused by something entirely beyond the 
reach of all human knowledge ^id ability, he will re- 
member that fortitude is the virtue required in meeting 
unfavourable events vphich in no sense depended on 
him ; if by aumelhing which raighl have bean known 
and prerented, be will feel tbat even the experien 
failure completes his competence, by admonishing his 
omdence, and enlarging his understanding. But as all 
schemes and measures of action have reference to 
end, and if wise, are correctly adapted to attain 
end, continual Mure would show something c ... 
fially wrong in a man's system, and either desBDy his 
confidence, or prove it to be mere absurdity ot ■ftiatina- 
cy. On the contrary, when a man has ascertained by 
experiment the justness of his calculations and the ei- 
tent of hie powers, when he has measured his force 
with various persons, when he has braved and conquer- 
ed difficnlty, and partly seized the prize, he wdl ad- 
vance with increasmg assurance to the trials which still 
await him. 

In some men whose lives have been spent in con- 
stant perils, continued success has produced a confi- 
dence beyond its rational effect, by inspiring a persua- 
sion that the common laws of bimian afiairs were, in 
their case, superseded by the decrees of a peculiar des- 
tiny, securing them from almost the possibility of dis- 
ast^ ; and this superstitious feeling, though it has dis- 
placed the nnconquerable resolution from its rational 
basis, has yet often produced the most wonderful ef 
facts. This persuasion dictated Cffisar's espression to 
the mariner who was terrified at the storm and billows, 
'What art thou afraid of 1 Thy vessel carries Casac.' 
This idea had some influence among the intrepid men 
in the time of the English Commonwealth. 

TTiB wilfulness of an obstinate person is sometimes 
fortified by some single instance of remarkable suc- 
cess in his undertakings, which is promptly recalled in 
every case where his decisions are questioned or op- 
posed, as a proof that he mast in this instance too be 
rigbt ; especially if that ono success happened contrary 
to your predictions, 

I shall only add, and without illustration, that the 
habit of associating with jn/erinrj, amongwhom a man 
can always, and therefore does always, take the lead, 
is very conducive to a subordinate kmd of decision of 
character. Yon may see this exemplified any day inan 
ignorant country 'squire among hia vassals ; especially 
if he wears the superadded majesty of Justice of the 
Peace. 

In viewing the characters and actions of the men 
who have possessed the supreme degree of the quality 
which I haveattempted 10 describe, one cannob but widi 
it were possible to know bow much of this astonishing 
superiority was created by the circtunstancfis in which 
they were placed ; but it seems inevitable to believe 
that there was some vast diflerence from ordinary men 
in (he very structure of the mind. In observing lately 
a man who appeared loo vacant almost to thirJt of a 
purpose, loo uidiflerent to resolve upon it. and loo 
sluMish to eiecule it if he had resolved, I was dis- 
tmctly struck with the idea of the difference between 
him and Marius, of whom I happened to have been 
thinking ; and I felt it utterly b^nd my power to be- 
lieve that any circumstances on earth, though ever so 
perfectly comhined and adapted, would have produced 
ui diia man, if placed under their fullest influence from 
bis childhood, any resemblance (beyond perhaps a di- 
minutive kind ot revenge and cruelty) of the formida- 
ble Roman, 

It is needless to discuss whether a person who is 



practically evinced, at the age of maturity, to want the 

it. Indeed such a person cannot have sufficient force 
ot jcill to make Ihe complete eiperimenl. If there is 
the unconquerable wilt that would persist to seize all 
possible means, aud apply them in order to attain such 
an end, it would prove the existence already of a high 
degree of the character sought ; and if there is not this 
tmli, how then is the supposed attainment possible 1 

Yet though it is improbable that a very irresolute 
man can ever become a habitually decisive one, it shoiTld 
be observed, that since there are many degrees of de- 
termined character, and since llie essential principles 
of it, partially existing in those desrees, cannot be sup- 
posed subject to an absolute and ultimate limitation, 
like the dimension of the bodily stature, it might be 
possible to apply a discipline which should advance a 
man Irom the first degree to the second, and from that 
to the thu^, and how much farther— it wdl be well worth 
his trying, after he shall have made this first progress. 
I have butavery imperfect conception of the discipline ; 



mil SUJ 
And in the first place, the indispensable ne 
a clear and comprehensive knowledge of the conce 
before us, seems too obvious for remark; and yet 
man has been sulEciently sensible of it, till he has bi 
placed in circumstances which forced bun to act bef 
he had time, or after he bad made ineffectual efforts 
obtain the needful information. The pain of hav 
brought rtiings to an unfortunate issue, is hardly greats 



ityof 



which continually threatens such ar 
proceeding without plan or guide, because he positively 
cannot be permitted to remam in inaction, a man looks 
round for information as eararly ,ns a benighted wan- 
derer would for the light of a human dwelling. He 
perhaps labours to recal what he thinks he once heard 
or read in relation to a simUar situation, without dream- 
ing at the time he heard or read it, that snch instruction 
could ever be of importance to him ; and is distressed 
to fiud that he cannot accurately recollect it. He 
would give a considerable sum, if some particular book 
could be brought to him at the instant ; or a certain 
document which ho believes to be in existence ; or the 
detail of a process, the terms of a prescription, or the 
model of an implement. He thinks Imw many people 
know, without Its bein^ of any present use to them, 
exactly what could boot such important service to him, 
if he could know it. In some cases, a Hne, a sentence, a 
monosyllable of affirming or denying, or a momentary 
sight of an object, would be inexpressibly valuable and 
welcome. And he resolves tliatif he can once h^pily 
escape from the present difficulty, he will apply bunself 
day and rught to obtain knowledge, rather lion be so 
involved and harassed again. It might even be of ser- 
vice to have been occasionally forced to act under the 
disadvantage of conscious ignorance, if the affair was 
not very important, nor the consequence very injurious, 
as an effectual lesson on the necessity of knowle(!^e 
in order to decision either of plan or execution. It is 
mdeed an extreme case that will compel a considerate 
man to act without knowledge ; yet tie may often be 
necessitated to proceed to action, when he is sensible 
his information doss not extend to the whole of the 
concern in which he is going to commit himself And 
in this case, ho will feel no little uneasbess, while 
transacting that part of it in which his knowledge is 
impetent, when ho looks forward to the point where 
latknowiedge terminates; unless he is conscious of 
very prompt faculty of catching information at the 
lome'nt that he wants it for use : as Indians set out 
a a long joumsy with but a small stock of provision 
because they are certain that their bows ot guns will 
re It by the way. It is one of the nicest po'nts 
Lsdom to decide how much less than complete 
knowledge in any question of practical interest, will 
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warrant a man to venture on an undertaking, in theprc- 
aumptiou tliat the de^ciency will be supplied in tijne to 
prevent either perplexity or disaster. 

A ihousand familiar instances show the effect of per- 
fect iinowledge on determinaiion. An lu-tizan may be 
said to be decisive as M the mode of working a piece 
of iron or wood, because he ia certain of the proper 
process and the effect. A man perfectly acquainted 
with the mtricate paths of a. district, takes the right one 
without a moment's hesitation; while a stranger who 
has only some very vague information, is lost in per- 
plexity. It ia easy to imagine what a number of cir- 
cumslancoa may occur in the touraa of a life or even of 
a year, in which a man cannot thuH readily determiae, 
and thus, confidently proceed, without an extent and an 
eiacinesB of Iinowledge which few perBOns have appli- 
cation enough to acquire. 

In connexion with the necessity of knowledge, I 
would suggest the importance of cultivating with ^e 

the first place, let the general course of thmb g 
soning ; for it should be remembered that m 

does not belong to a aeries of thoughts a d 
which follow one another without deduction pe 

dence, and which can therefore no more br g 
ject to a proper issue, than a number of sop 
will answer the mechanical purpose of a oh Th 

conclusion which terminates such aaeries, does not do- 
serve the name of reanlt, since it has httle more than a 
casual connection with what went before ; the conclu- 
sion might as well have taken place in an eariier point 
of the trdn, or have been deferred till that train had 
been extended much farther. Instead of having been 
busily employed in this kind of thinking, for perhaps 
many hours, a man might as well have been sleeping 
all the time ; since the single thought which is now 
to determine his conduct, might have happened to be 
the first thought that occurred to him on awakino. It 
only happens to occur to him now ; it does not follow 
from what he has been thinking all these hours ; at 
least he cannot prove that some other thought mi^t 
not just as properly have come in its place, at the end 
of this long soriea. It is easy to see how feeble that 
determination is likely to be, which is formed on so 
narrow a ground as the last accidental idea thai comes 
into the mind, or on so loose aground as this crude un- 
combined assemblage of ideas. Indeed it is difficult 
to form a determination at all on such alight ground . 
A man delays, and wails for some more satisfactory 
thought M occur to him ; and perhaps he has not wait- 
ed long, before an idea arises in his mind of a <)iiite 
contrary tendency to the last. As this additional idea 
is hot, more than that which preceded it, ^e result of 
any process of reasoning, nor brings with it any argu- 
ments, it ia likely to give place soon to another, and 
etill another ; and they are all in succession of equal 
authority, that is, of none. If at last an idea occurs to 
him which seems of considerable authority, he may 
here make a stand, and adopt his resolution, with tirm- 

still, as he cannot verify the authority of the principle 
which has determined him, his resolution is likely " " 
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A principle so htde defended and established by sound 
reasoning, is not terra iimia for a man to trust himself 
upon : it is only as a slight incrustation on a yielding 
element ; it is like the aand on the surface of the lake 
Sorbonia, which broke avray under the unfortunate 
army which had begun to advance on it, mistaking it 
for solid ground, — These remirka may seem to refer 
only to i fingle insianee of deliberation ; but they are 
equally applicable to a^l the deliberations and under- 
takings of a man's life: the same closely connected 
manner of thinking, which is so necessary to give firm- 
Bosa of determination and of conduct in a particular in- 



stance, will, if habitual, greatly contribute to form a 
decisive character. 

Not only should thinking be thus reduced by a rigid 
discipline, to a train, in which alt the parts at once dO' 
pend upon and support one another, but also this train 
shtuld be followed dn to a full conclusion. It ahould 
be held as an absolute law, that the question must be 
disposed of before it ia let alone. The mmd may carry 
on this accurate precess to some length, and then stop 
through indolence, or divert through bvity ; but it can 
never possess that rational conMence m its opinions 
which 13 requisite to the characier in question, tdl It is 
conscious of acquhing them from traina of reasoning 
which are followed on to their result. The habit of 
thinking thus completely is indispensable to the charac- 
ter in general ; and in any particular instance, it is 
found that short pieces of traina of reasoning, Ihough 
correct as far as they go, are inadequate to qualify a 
man for the immediate concern. They are besides of 
assistance of hiture tiiinkiug ; be- 
fi- m ng left thus incomplete, they are but 

g y the mind, and soon smk away ; in 

an in as walls left unfinished speedily 



arks, I should 
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iting mind may, during a short space, find it- 
self in the state of the magnetic needle under the equa- 
tor. But no case in the world can really have this per- 
fect equality of opposite reasons ; nor will it long ap- 
pear to have it, in the estimate of a clear and strongly 
exerted intellect, which after some time will ascertam, 
though the difference is small, which stda of the ques' 
tion haa twenty, and which has but nmetcen. 

Another thing that would powerfully assist toward 
complete decision, both in the particular instance, and 
in the genera] spirit of the character, is for a man to 
place himself in a situation like that in which Cxsar 

C laced his soldiers, when he burnt the ships which 
rought them to land. If his judgment is really de- 
cided, let him commit himself irretrievably by doing 
something which shall compel him to do more, whii± 
shall necessitate him to do all. If a man resolves as a 
general mtenlion to be a philanthropist, I would say to 
nim. Form some actual plan of philanthrapy, and be^n 
the execution of it to-morrow, {perhaps I should sajr 
lo-day,) ao explicitly, that you cannot reUnquish it 
vrithout becommg despicable even in your own estima- 
tion. If a man would be a hero, let him, if it is possi- 
ble to find a good cause m arms, go instantly to the 
camp. If a man would be a ttaveUer ^irough distant 
countries, let him actually prepare to set oJF. Let him 
not still dwell, in imagination, on mountains, rivers, and 
temples'; but give directions about his remittances, his 
clothes, or the carriage, or the vessel, m which he is to 
go, Ledjard surprised the official person who asked 
him how soon he could bt ready to set off for the inte- 
rior of Africa, by replymg promptly and firmly, ' To- 

Again, it is highly conducive to a manly firmness, 
that the interests in which it is exerted, should be of a 
dignified order, so as to give the passions an ample 
scope, and a noble object. The degradation that ahould 
devote these passions to mean and trivial pursuits, 
would, in general, I should think, Ukewise dobilitat* 
their energy, and theretbre preclude strength of cha- 

And finally, if I would tp.peat that one should thmk 
a man's own conscientious approbation of his conduct 
must be of vast importance to his decision in the outset. 
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of tho eminent examples have been very wicked men. 
These must certainly bo deemed also examples of the 
original want, or the depravation, or the destruction, of 
the moral sense. 

I am sorry, and I aitribulo it te defect of memory, 
that a greater proportion of the illustrations introduced 
in this essay, are not as conspicuous far goodness as for 
power. It is melancholy to contemplate beings, 'whom 
onr imagination represents as capable, (when they pos- 
■essed great external means in addition to the force of 



their minds,) of the grandest utility, capable of vindi- 
cating each good cause which ha3 languished in a world 
adverse to 5l goodness, and capable of intaniidating 
Ihe collective vices of a nation or an age — becoming 
themselves tho very centres and volcanoes of those 
vices ; and it ia molancho]; to follow them in serious 
thought, irom this region, of which not all the powers 
and difficulties and inhabitants together, could have sub- 
dued their adamantine resolution, to the Sopreme Tri- 
bunal where that resolution must tremble and melt away. 



ESSAY III. 



ON THE APPLICATION OF THE EPITHET ROMANTIC. 



LETTER I. 

Great ainvetience of having a nmnber of Words tkal iniU an- 
TOwr tfie Purposes of RHicuie or Reprobation wi^ojtt hav- 
ingaay precise Menmng—Parilaa—Metkodial— Jacobin 
--The word Itamantic of Ihe greaiesi Seniice ta Penont, 
vAo, vitBi/ing to thaw thur Scorn, have not whereioithal m 
tht way of Seine or IVit—Wlientver thi) SpUhei » ap- 
plieil,kl tJie exact meaiung be demanded — Doeeit attribtile, 
to vjhat it ie tilted to, the kimtqf Abanrdit/y prevalent in 
the mrla called BaTnancei ?~That abeardits ma from the 



predominance, in varioue Modee, of Imttgin 
' Judgment — Menial Charaaisrqf the eart^Ramance yvrt^ 
tere — Oppoeiie Character qf Cervantes^—Deiig/^ftd. delU' 
»ve, and misehievoiie Operation of a predominant Imagi' 
nation — Yet deairalile,for3eceral Reasoai. that ihe Imagi- 
nation ahotdd have Ma Aicendancy in early Life. 



J undefined. ... __ 

bonr, and needs no intellect, to pronounce the words, 
foolish, stupid, dull, odious, absurd, ridiculous. The 
weakest or most uncultivated mind may therefore gra- 
tiiy its vanity, laziness, and malice, ail at once, 1^ a 
prompt application of vague, condemnatory words, 
where a vnse and hberal man would not feel himself 
warranted to pronounce without the most deliberate 
consideration, and where such considera^on might per- 
haps termhiatc in applause. Thus the most escellent 
performances, whoUisr in the department of blinking, 
or of action, might be conaigned to contompl, if there 
were no better judges, on flie authority of those who 
could not even understand them. A man who wishes 
some decency and sense to prevail in the circulation of 

J'nions, will do well, when he hears these decisions 
ianorant arrogance, to call foe a precise eiplication 
of tho manner in which the terms apply to the subject 
There is a competent number of^words for this use 
of cheap censure ; but though a man deems himself to 
Be fflving no mean proof of sagacity in this confident 
leadiness to condemn, even with this impotence of (an- 
gnage, he may however, have a oertam consciousness 
ftiat tlierB ia, in some other mmds, a keen desterity 
wHch would find ospressions to hite harder than the 



Img off ^e right thing at once. These vague "epitbeU 
describe nothmg, discriminato nothing ; they express 
no species, are as apphcable to ten thousand things as 
to this one, and he has before eira)loyed them on a 
numberless diversity of subjects. But he can perceive 
that censure or contempt has the smartest effect, when 
ita eipressions have an appropriate peculiaritv, which 
adapts them more precisely to tho present subject than 
to another; and he is therefore not quits satisfied with 
the eipressions which say ' about it and about it,' but 
do not say the thing itself ; which rather show hia mis- 
chievous will than prove his mischievous power. He 
wants words and phrases which would make the edge 
of his clumsy meaning fall just where it ought. Yes, 
he wants words ; for his meaning is sharp, he knows, if 
only Ihe words would come. 

Discriminative censure must be conveyed, either in a 
sentence which eipresses some marked and acute turn 
of thought, instead of simply applj^ing an epithet, or in 
an epithet so specifically 4l"°P"^'^' *"' '''^ smgia 
word is sufficient to fix the condemnation by the mere 
precision with which it describea. But as the censurcr 
perhaps cannot succeed in either of these ways, he is 
willing to seek soma other resoutce. And he may often 
find it in cant terms, which have a mora spiteful force, 
and seem to have more particularity of meaning, than 

Slain, common words, without needing any shrewdness 
>r their application. Each of these is supposed to 
denominate some one class or character of scorned or 
reprobated things, but leaves it so imperfectly defined, 
that dull malice may venture to aasign to the class any 
thing which it would desire to throw under the odium 
of the denomination. Such words ssrve for a mode 
of collective execution, somewhat like the vessels 
which, in a season irf oiltrage in a neighbouring coun- 
try, received a promiscuons crowd of reputed cmnmals, 
of unexamined and dubious similarity, and were then 
sunk m the flood. You cannot wonder Ihal such com- 
pendious words of decision, which can give quick vent 

' ' ' ' '" plenty of anlipathy in 

lndelD04^ >Jie difficulty 
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■an, should hare 

Punlan was, doubtless, welcomed as a term 
luckily invented or recalled when it began to be applied 
in contempt to a class of men, of whom the world was 
not worthy. Its peculiarity gave it almost such an ad- 
vantage as that of a proper name among the lumber of 
common words by which they were described and re- 
viled ; while yet it meant any thing, every thing, which 
the vain world disliked in the devout and conscientious 
character. To the more sluggish it saved, and lo the 
more loquacious it relieved, the labour of endlessly re- 
peating, ' demure rogues,' ' sanctimonious pteten<lers,' 
'formal hypocrites.' 
This term has long since lost its point, and is al 

forgotten ; but some word of b similar cast was i 

pensably necessary lo the vulgar of both kinds. The 
vain and malignant spirit which had descried the ele- 
vated piety of the Puritans, sought about (as Milton 
describes the wicked one in Paradise) for some conv 
nient form in which it might again come forth to hi 
at zealous Christianity ; and in another lucky momei 
fell on the term Methodist. If there is no sense in t( 
word, as now applied, there seems however to be a gre 
deal of aptitude and eiecution. It has the advantai 
of bflitig comprehensive as a general denomination, ai 
yet opprobrious as a special badge, for every thing that 
ignorance and folly may mistake for fanaticism, or that 
malice may wilfully assign to it. Whenever a grave 
formalist feels it his duty to sneer at those operatior 
of religion on ^e passions, which he never felt, he b 
only to call them methodistkal ; and notwithstanding 
that the word is both so trite and so vague, he feels as 
if he had uttered a good pimgent thing. There is satiric 
smartness in the word, though there be none in Oie 
man. In default of keen faculty in the mind, jt is de- 
lightful thus to find something that will do as well, ready 
bottled up in odd terms. It is not less convenient to a 
profligate, or a coicomb, whose propriety of character 
IS to be supported by laughing indiscriminately at reh- 
gion in eve^ form ; the one, to evince that his courage 
IS not sapped by conscience, the other, to make the best 
advantage of his instinct of catching at impiety as a sub- 
stitute for sense. The word jtfei&ijsm so readily sets 
aside all religion as superstitions folly, that they pro- 
nounce it v/Mi an air as if no more needed to be said. 
Such terms have a pleasant facility of throwing away 
the matter in question lo scorn, without any trouble of 
making a definite, intelligible charge of extravagance 
or delusion, and attempljng to prove it. 

In poUtics, Jacobimsm has, of late years, been the 
brand by which all sentiments alluding to the principles 
of liberty, in a way ^at could be taken lo censure the 
measures of the ascendant partv in the State, have been 
consigned to ereeration. What a quantity of noisy 
zeal would have been quashed in dead silence, if it had 
been possible to enforce the substitution of statements 
and definijiona for this unmeaniiw;, vulgar, but most ef- 
ficacious term of reproach. What a number of per- 
sons have vented the superabundance of ihib loyalty, 
or their rancour, by means of this and two or three simi- 
lar words, who, if by some sudden lapse of memory 
they had lost these two or three words, and a few names 
of pe ons would have looked round wilh an idiotic va- 
can y to a y at a loss what was the subject of their 
ange heir approbation. One mair here catch a 

gh npse o he policy of men of a superior class, in em- 
p oy n hese terms as much as the vulgar, in order to 
tteqp hem in active currency. If a rude populace, 
whose nd rstandings ^ey despise, and do not wish to 
np e ould not be excited and kept up to loyal ani- 
n but by means of a clear comprehension of what 
they were to oppose, and why, a political party would 
have but feeble hold on popular seal, and might vocife- 
rate, and intrigue, and fret itself to nothing. But if a 
•mgle word can be made the symbol of all that is ab- 



surd and execrable, so thai the very sound of it shall 
irritate the passions of this ignorant and (corned multi- 
tude, as dogs have been taught to bark at the name oi 
a neighbouring tyrant, it is a commodious thing for 
managing these passions to serve the interests of thosa 
who despise, while they Hatter, their duped auiiliariea. 
The popular passions are the imps and demons of the 
political conjurer, and he can raise them, as other con- 
jurers affect to do theirs, by terms of gibberish. 

The epithet romanftc has obviously no similarity lo 
these woiJs in its coinage, but it is considerably hka 
them in the mpde and effect of its application, ' For 
having partly quitted the rank of plain epithets, it has 
become a convenient exploding word, of more special, 
deriding sia;nificance than the other words of its order, 
such as wild, eitravaganl, visbnary. It is a standard 
eipression of contemptuous despatch, which you havfl 
often heard pronounced with a very self-complacent air, 
that said, ' How much wiser I am than some people,' 
by the indolent and animate on what (hey deemed un- 
practicable, by the apes of prudence on what they ac- 
counted foolishly adventurous, and by the slaves of cus- 
tom on what startled them as singular. The class of 
absurdities which it denominates, is led so undefined, 
that all the views and sentiments which a narrow, cold 
mind could not like or understand in an ample and fer- 
vid one, might be referred hither; and yet the word 
seems to discriminate their character so conclusively aa 
to put thum out of argument. With this Cffit of sig- 
nificance, and vacancy of sense, it is allowed to depre- 
ciate without being accountable ; it has the license of 
a parrot, to call names without being Cased with inso- 
lence. And when any sentiments are decisively stig- 
matized witii this denomination, it would require con- 
siderable courage lo rescue and defend them ; since 
the imputation which the epithet fixes on them will pass 
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;t to be himself 



iroUed among the heroes of whom Don Quixotteis the 
time immemorial commander-in-chief. At least ho 
may be assigned to that class which occupies a dubious 
frontier space between the rational and the insane. 

If. however, the suggestions and sketches which I 
had endeavomed to cih9)il as interesting and practica- 
ble, were attempted to be turned into vanity and ' thm 
air' by the enunciation of this epithet, I would say, 
Pray now what do you mean by Tomantic ? Have you, 
as you pronounce it, any precise conception in your 
mind, which you can give in some other words, and 
then distinctly fii the charge ! Or is this a word, which, 
because it is often used m some such way as you now 
use if, may be left tc tell its own meaning better than 
the speaker knows flow to explain iti Or periiaps you 
mean, thai the ideas which I am expressing^ associate 
in your mind wilh the ftntastic images of Romance ; 
and that you cannot help thinking of enchanted castles, 
encounters with giants, solemn exorcisms, fortunate 
surprises, knights and wizards, dragons and griffins. 
Yon cannot exactly distinguish what the absurdity in 
my notion is, but jou fency what it is like. , You tiiere- 
fore condemn it, not by giving a d fi t b t by p- 
plying an epithet which assigns 1 1 ! ss f th igs 
aheady coiidemned ; for evidently h p th t h Td 
signify a resemblance to what w h d m d n 

the works of romance. Well th i, tak d la of 
this resemblance, to bring you nau t d s- 
criminativG form. Explain with pre th 1 ef 

pamls in which the absurdity of th k f e 

has consisted, and then show hovr the same di.linc- 
tions characterize my notions or schemes, I will then 
renounce at once all my visionary follies, and be hence- 
forward al least a very sober, if I cannot bo a very ra- 

The great, general characteristic of ihose works has 
been the ascendancy of imagination over judgment. 
And the description is correct as applied to the books, 
even supposing the makers of them to have been evot 
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imaguiati 



a the wildest e: 






tiBvaganc 

hook might he nearly Iho 
a mind in which soun J jiic^;mBnt \\ai no place ; it woul3 
display imagination acttiaUy ascendant by Ihe writer's 
voluntary indulgence, though, not necessarily so hy the 
constitution of his mind. It was k ditferent c&se, if a 
writer kept his judgment active, amidst these eilrava- 
ganccs, for the yen purpose of managing and directing 
thsm to some particular end, of satire or sober truth. 
But, however, the romances of the ages of chivahy and 
the preceding times, were composed under neither of 
these intellectual conditions. They were not the pro- 
ductions either of men who, possessing a strong judg- 
ment, chose formally to forego its eietcise, in order to 
riot a while in scenes of extravagajit lancy, only keep^ 
ing that judgment so far awake as to retain a continual 
consciousness in what degree they uwc oiliavagant ; 
or of men designing to give effect to tnilh or malice 
under the disguise of a mnlastic erhihition. It is evi- 
dent that the authors were under the real and pemia- 



,a wildest flights, yet it might 
reach a very great degree of eitravaganee without their 
being conscious of any excess at all. They could drive 
on their career through monstrous absurdities of descrip- 
tion and narration, without being sensible of inoonsia- 
lenny ajid improbability, and with an air as if they really 
reckoned on being behoved. And the general state of 
intellect of the age in which they lived seems to have 
hoen well fitted to allow them the utmost license. This 
iualionality of the romancers, and the age, provoked 
the powerful mind of Cervantes toeipose it, by means 
of a parallel and still more eztravagant representation 
of the prevalence of imagination over reason, drawn in 
a ludicrous form, by which he rendered the follj; palpa- 
ble even to the aenea of thai a^. From that time the 
deliriam abated ; the works which inspirited its ravings 
having been blown away almost beyond the reach of 
bibliomaniac curiosity ; and the fabrication of such is 
become a lost branch of manufacture. 

Yet romance was in some form to be retained, as in- 
dispensable to Iheorajingof the human mind for some- 
thing more vivid, mora elated, and more wonderful, 
than the plain realities of hfe ; as a kind of mental bal- 
tflon, for mounting into the tur from the ground of or- 
dinary eiparience. To afford this eitrarational kind of 
Imury, it was requisite the ficfions slioHld still partake, 
in B firmted degreCj of the quality of the earlier romance. 
The writers were not to be the dwpes of wild fancy ; 
they were not to feign marvels in such a manner as if 
they knew no better; they were not wholly to lose sight 
of Uie actual system of things, hut to keep within some 
measures of relation and proportion to it ; and yet thw 
meio required to diategard the strict laws of verisimili- 
tude in shaping their inventions, and to eilend them 
with an indulgence and daring of fancy verv consider- 
ably beyond the bounds of probability. Without this, 
then fictions would have lost what was regarded as the 
essential quality of romance. 

If, therefore, the epithet Romantic, as now employed 
for description and censure of character, sentiments, 
and schemes, is to he understood as expressive of the 
quality which is characteristic of thai class of fictions 
It imputes, ia substance, a great, excess of imaginatioi 
in proportion to judgment ; and it imputes, in particu 
lars, such errors as naturally result from that eicess.— 
It may he worth while to look for some of the practical 
Biemplifications of this unfortunate disproportion ' 
twsen the two faculties. 

It should first be noted, that a defective judgment 
not necessarily accompanied by a romantic diapositi 
wnce the imagination may be as inert as thejudgmcn 



weak : and this doubie and equal deficiency produces 

ire dulncss. But it is obvious that a weak judgment 

ly be accompanied with a great force of that faoulty 

which can so powerfully assert itself even in childhood, 

dreams, and in the state of insanity. 

Again, tliore maybe an intellect not poailivdy feeble 

{supposing it estimated separately from the other power) 

yet practically reduced to debility by a disproportionate 

imagination, which continually invades its sphere, and 

takes every thing out of its hands. And then the case 

is made worse by the nnfortunate circumstance, that 

10 exercise of the facidty which should bo repressed, is 

icomparably more easy and delightful, than of tliat 

■hich should be promoted. Indeed the term exercise 

is hardly apphcable to the activity of a faculty which can 

■■ - ■ itive without effort, which is so far from needing to 

iinulatcd to its worliS of magic, that it often scorns 

of the power of nndersianding. may bo disposed to under- 
eobut little of the labour of it, when amidst the ease of 
the deepest indolence they can revel in the activi'y of 
a more animating employment. Imagination may be 
indulged till it usurp an entire ascendency over the 
mind, and then every subject presented to tliat rninif 
will excite imagination, instead of understanding, to 
work ; imagination will throw its coloiue where the in- 
tellectual faculty ought to draw its lines i imagination 
will accumulate metaphors whore reason ought to de- 
duce arguments ; images will take the place ofthoughts, 
and scenes of disquisitions. The whole mind may bo- 
come at length something like a hemisphero of cloud- 
scenery, filled with an ever-moving train of changing, 
melting forms, of every colour, mingled with rainbows, 
meteors, and an occasional gleam m pure sun-light, all 
vanishine away, tiie mental, like this natural imagery, 
Vfhen its nour is up, without leaving any thmg behind 
but the wish to recover ihe vision. And yet, the while, 
this series of visions may be mistaken for operations of 
thought, and each cloudy image be admitted in the 
place of a proposition or a reason ; or it may even be 
mistaken for something sublimer than thinking. The 
influence of this habit of dwelhng on the beanufnl, fal- 
lacious forms of imagination, vrill accompany the mind 
into the most serious speculations, or rather musings, 
on the real world, and what is to he done in it, and ei- 

tiected ; as the image, which the eye acquires from 
ooldng at any dazzling object, still appears before it 
wherever it turns. The vulgar materials that consti- 
tute the actual economy of tfte world, will rise up to 
its sight in fictitious forms, which it cannot disenchant 
mto plain reaUty, norwill even suspect to bedeceptive. It 
cannot go about with sober, rational inspection, and 
ascertain the nature and value of all things around it 
Indeed such a mind is not disposed to examine, witii 
any careful minuteness, the real condition of things. It is 
content with ignorance, because environed wim some- 
thing more delicious than such knowledge, in the Pa 



le which imagination 
■ ' '■ "ited, till so" 
it thence, ar 



In that Paradise it 



walks delighted, till 

real life call it thence, and gladly esca) 

when the avocation is past. There, every thing 



adly escapes thither agair 



of 



beautiful and nohle as could be desired to form the re- 
sidence of an angel. If a tenth part of the felicities 
that have been enjoyed, the great actions that have 
been performed, ^e beneficent institutions that have 
been established, and the beantiful objects that have 
been seen in that happy region, could have been im- 
ported into this terrestrial place — what a delightful 
thing, my dear friend, it would have been to awake each 
morning to see such a world once more. 

It is not strange that a faculty, of which the exer- 
cise is so easy and bewitching, and the scope infinite, 
should obtain a predominance over judgment, espe- 
cially in young persons, anjLjn those lyho h; 
brought up, lilie liflH^iW^ViWW 
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of seclusion from the sight and eipeiience of the world. 
Indeed a conBiderahle vigour of imagination, though it 
be at theespoiiae of a frequent predominance over jiive-' 
nile understanding, seems even necessary, in early life, 
to cause a generous expansion of the passions by giving 
the most lively aspect to the objects which most at- 
tract them, in order lo draw forth the activity of oui 
being. It may also contribute lo prepare the mind for 
the eiercise of that faith which converses with things 
b t confersos with them tlu'ough the medium 
deal forms in which imagination presents them, 

d whizh only a strong imagination can present 
mip essively,* And 1 shonld deem it tfie indi- 
charactec not destined to excel in the libe- 
ra h ncrgetio, or the dovout qualities, if J ob- 
d the youthful age a close confinement of 
gh bare truth and minute accuracy, with an en- 
on to the splendoms, amplifications, and ei- 
f fancy. This opinion is vi-arraiited by in- 
Ma persons so diatmguished in j'oulh, who havB 

b m bsequently very sensible indeed, but dry, 

dp se, devoted to detail, and incapable of being 

rr a ar one moment by any inspiration of the 
b c the sublime. They seem to have only the 

b fectaal stamina of the human mind, witiiont 

h dd n of what is to give it life and sentiment. 
They give one an impression similar to that made by 
the leafless trees which you remember our observing 
in winter, admirable for ^e distinct eihibition of their 
branches and minute ramifications so clearly defined on 
the skv, but destitute of all the green, soft luxury of 
foliage which is requisite to m^a a perlect tree. And 
even the affections esisting in soch minds seem to 
have a bleak abode, somewhat lite those bare, deserted 
nests which you have often seen in sad\ trees. 

If, indeed, the signs of this eieliisive understanding 
indicated also such an estraordinary vigour of the fa- 
culty, as to promise a vexj great mathematician or 
metaphysician, one would perhaps be content to forego 
some of the properties which form a complete mind, for 
the sake of this nre-emineoce of one of its enciowznents ; 
even thouffh the person were lo be so defective in sen- 
timent and fancy, that, as the stdry goes of an -eminent 
mathematician, he could read through a most animated 
and splendid epic poem, and on being asked what he 
thought of it, gravely reply, 'What does it provel' 
But the want of imagination is never an evidence, and 
perhaps but rarely a concomitant, of superior nnder- 

Imagination may be allowed the ascendency in early 
youth ; the case should be'reversed in mature life ; and 
if it is not, a man may consider his mind either as not 
tlie moat happily constructed, or as unwisely disci- 
plined. The latter indeed is probably traa in every 
such insEance, ; 



LETTER II. 

Oat of the Moin of Ihiiaacaidani^jtiiliy called RomiBUK 
19, the unfouidet Psrmasiojt of aomething pesjifiar and 
scU-aonSnan/ m a Person's Deiiiny — Tliit mm Expeda- 
tian mail tf retaline la great Talent and Addexemml, or lo 
great Feticitt/-^Tkjnga ardeniiy antidpaied vrhif^ not only 
c^mnol be ailuined bjU vmttd be unadopted lo the iValure and 
Condition of Mm if they amid— A Penon Out hoped lo 
rajher Sum i™i«£ Bregory Iy>pei. the He ■ 



— The extroTTOgimt and E'edueirte Paea 

It urond. 

The ascendancy of imagination operates in various 
inoiAs ; I will endeavour to distinguish those which 
may justly be called romantic. 



Tkeej 



^ inoe of imagination in romance has very 
much consisted in the display of a destiny and course of 
life totally unlike the common condition of mankind. 
And you may have observed in living individuals, that 
one of the eirec's sometimos produced by the predom- 
inance of iXis laculty is, a peraoasion in a person's own 
mind that he is horn to some peculiar and estraordinary 
destiny, ivhileyet (here are no eitraordinary indications 
in the person or hia circumstances. There was some- 
thing rstional in the early pre-sentiment which some 
distiDguished men have entertained of their future ca- 
reer. When a celebrated general of the present times 
ezclaimed, after performing the common military eiel- 
cise in a coir^any of juvenile volunteers, 'I shall be a 
commander-in-chief,'' a sagacious observer of the signs 
of talents yet but partially developed, might have thought 

it in^o-.i , ™ii.„. ine, but probably not a quite 

L elder and intelligent associate 



. . , itelligent 

of Milton's youth might without much difficulty have 
believed himself listening to an oracle, when so power- 
ful a genius avowed to him, that he regarded himself as 
destined to produce a work which should distinguish the 
nation and the age. The opening of uncommon facul- 
ties may be sometimes attended with these anticipations, 
and may be allowed to eipiess them, perhaps, even, as 
a stimulus, encouraged lo indulge them. But in most 
instances these magnificent presumptions form, in the 
observer's eye, a ludicrona contrast with the situation 
andpowersoftheperson that entertains Ihem. And, in 
the event, how few such anticipations have proved them- 
selves lo have been the genume promptings of an extra- 
ordinary mind. 

The visionary piesumplion of a peculiar destiny is 
entertained in more forms than that which implies a 
confidence of possesaing uncommon talent. It is oStea 
the flattering self-assutanoc simply of a life of singular 
felicity. The captive of fancy fondly imagines hia pros- 
pect of life as a delicious vale, from each side of which 
every stream of pleasureis to flowdown to hia feet; and 
while it cannot but be seen that innumerable evils do 
harass other human beings, some mighty spell is to pro- 
tect him against them all. He takes no deliberate account 
of what is inevitable in the lot of humanity, of the sober 
probabilities of his own situation, or of those principles 
in the constitution of his mind which are perhaps unfa- 
vourable to happiness. 

If this excessive imagination is composed with ten- 
dencies to aftection, it makes a person tehtimentaUy 
romantic. With a great, and what might, in a bettei 
endowed mind, be a just contempt of the ordin^ rate 
of attachments, both in fiiendship a nd love, he indulges 
a most assured confidence that his peculiar lot is to 

alize all the wonders of generous, vutuous, noble, u 

lienable friendship, and of enraptured, uninterrupted, and 
uneitinguishable love, that fiction ever talked m her 
dreams ; vrhile perhaps a shrewd, indifferent observer can 
see nothing in the nativity or character of the man, or in 
the qualities of the human creatures that ho adores, or in 
the principles on which his devotion is founded, to prom- 
ise an elevation or permanence of felicity beyond tine des- 
tiny of common mortals. 

If a passion for variety and novelty accompanies this 
extravagant imagination, it will eiclude from its boM 
ekelohes of future life every thing like confined regu- 
larity, and common, plodding occupations. It will sug- 
gest that I was bora for an adventurer, whose story 
will one day amaze the world. Perhaps I am to be 
an universal traveller ; and there is not on the globe a 
grand city, or ruin. Or volcano, or cataract, but I miwt 
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■ee it. Debility of constitution, deficiency of means, 
inDumerable perils, unknown languages, oppressive toils 
and the shortness of life, are very poasiblv all left out 
of the account. 

If there is in the dispositionaloveofnhU is called gloiy, 
and an almost ^Ugioos sdmiration of ttiQse capacious 
and intrepid spirila, one of which has oil«n decided in 
one perilous day the destiny of armies snd of empires, a 
predominantimaginationmiy he led to revel amidst the 
^lendors of military eiploit, and to flatter the man that 
he too is to be a hero, a peat general, 

"WTien a mind under this influence recurs to prtce- 
donts as a foundation and a vrarrant of its expectations, 
they are never the usual, but always the eitraordinary 
eiamplea, that are contemplated. An observer of the 
ordinary inetances of fiiendship is perhaps heard to 
assert, that the Eentimont is sufiiciently languid in gene- 
ral to admit of an entire self-interest, of absence without 
Bjn, and of linal indifl'erence. WeU, so let it be ; 
amon and Pythias were friends of a different sort, and 
our friendship is to be like theirs. Or if the subject of 
mu^g and hope is the union in which love commonly 
results, it mav be true, and obvious enough that the 
gener^ity of instanceE would not seem to teU of more 
than a mediocrity of happiness in this relation ; but a 
TJsionaty person does not live within the same world 
with these eiamples. The few instances which have 
been recorded of tender and never-dying enthusiasm, 
together with the numerous ones which romance and 
poetiy have created, form the class to which he belongs, 
and from whose enchanting histoiy, excepting theii 
misfortunes, he reasons to his own future experience. 
So loo the man, whose fancy anticipates pohtical or mar- 
tial achievement, allows his thoughts, to revert continu- 
dly to those names which a rare conjunction of talent* 
Wid circumstances has elevated into fame ; fo^ttino 
that many thousands of men of great ability have died 
in at least comparative obscurity, for want of situation! 
in which to display themselves ; and never suspecting 
that himself perhaps has not abdities competent to any 
thing great, if some extraordinary event wtre now just to 
place him in the most opportune concurrence af circum- 
stances. That there has been one very signal man to a 
million, more avails to the presumption lilat he shall be 
a signs! man, than there having been a million to one 
signal man, infers a probabdity of his remaiiung one ot 
the multitude. 

You wiU generally observe, that persons thus self- 
^(pointed, in either sex, to be eiceptiona to the usual 
lot of humanity, endeavour at a kind of consistency of 
character, by a great aversion to the common modes of 
action and language, and an habitual affectation of some- 
thing extraordinary. TTiey will perhaps disdam regular 
hours, usual dresses, and common forms of transacting 
business ; this you are to regard as the impulse of a 
(puit whose high vocation requires it to renounce all 
*igns of relation to vulgar minds. 

The epithet romantic then may be justly applied to 
those presumptions, (if entertained ailer the childish of 
very youthful age,) of a peculiarly happy or important 
destiny in life, which are not clearly founded on certain 
palpable distinctions of character or situation, or whic 
— '' ^ 'He sober prognostics afforded by thos 
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;r romantic, i 
!s let his mind wander into vain v. 
for all the fine and strange things on earth, and y 
far too sober to expect any of them. In this case 
ever he vrill often check and reproach himself for the 
fcliy of entertwning the wish. 

The absurdity of such anticiptions consists simply 
in the improbabili^ of their being realized, and not in 
their objects being uncongenial with the human mind ; 
but another effect of the predominance of Imagination 
ma^ be a disposition to form schemes or mdulge expec- 
Utioca essentially incongruous with the nature of man. 



Perhaps however you will say, What is that nature ! 

" lOt a mere passive thing, variable almost to infi- 

according to climate, to institutious, and to the 

;nt ages of time! Even tailing it in a oivdiied 

what relation is there between such a form of 

human nature as ^at displayed at Sparta, and, for in- 
:, the modem society denominated Quakers, or 

the Moravion Fraternity ; And how can w 
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inedT Allow me to say, that I speak of human 
in its most general principles, only, as social 
self-interested, inclined to the wrong, slow to unprove, 
passing through several states of capacity and feeling in 
the successive periods of life, and the few other such 
permanent diatmctions. Any of these distinctions may 
vanish from the sight of a visionary mind, while form- 
mg, for itaelf or for others, such schemes as could have 
sprung only from an imagination become wayward 
through its excess of power, 1 remember, for eiam- 
ple, a person, very young I confess, who was so en- 
chanted with tin stories ef Gregory Lopez, and one or 
two more pious hermits, as ^most to form the resolu- 
tion to betake hunself to some wddemess and live as 
Grregoty did. At any time, the very word herTnit was 
enough to transport him, like the witch's broomstick, 
*- the sohtary hut, which was delightfully s ' ' 



obvious of all facts, tiiat a 
maiie for habitual solitude, nor can endure it without 
misery, except when tfansfonned into a superstitious 
ascetic, nor probably even then.*' 

Contrary to human nature, is the proper description 
of those theories.of education, and those flatteries of 
parental hope, which presume that young people in ge- 
neral may be matured to eminent wisdom, and adorn- 
ed with the universality of noble attainments, by the 
period at which m fact, the intellectual faculty is but 
beginning to operate with anjr thing like clearness and 
force. Because some individuals, remaritable excep- 
tions to the natural character of youth, have in their 
very childhood advanced beyond the youthful giddiness, 
and debility of reason,- and have displayed, at the age of 
perhaps twenty, a wonderful assemblage of all the 
strong and all the graceful endowments, it therefore 
only needs a jHoper system of education to make other 
young people {at least those of my family, the parent 
thinks,) be no longer what nature has always mads 
youth to be. Let this be adopted, and we shall see 
multitudes at that age possessing the judgment of sages, 
or the diversified acquirements and graces of ail-accom- 
plished gentlemen and ladies. And what, pray, are the 
beings which are to become, by the discipline of eight 
or ten years, such finished examples of various excel- 
lence 1 Not, surely, these boys here, that love nothing 
so much as tops, marbles, and petty mischief — and 
those girls, that have yet attamed but few ideas beyond 
the dressing of dolls ? Yes, even these ! 

The same charge of being unadapted to man, seems 
appheable to the speculations of those philosophers and 
philanthropist?, who have eloquently displayed tiie hap- 
piness, and asserted the practicability, of an equality 
of property and modes of life throughout society 
Those who really anticipated or projected the practi- 
cal trial of the system, must have forgotten on what 
planet those apartments were built, or those arbours 
ware growing, in whicn they were contemplating such 
visions. For m these visions they beheld the ambition 



of Che iilea of an uninhabited Island, or of a ^ildernm e,><l«ep 
thsi llisae good people would nm.iti.ve been able lo come ai him, 
wlihoul a more formidalile, pildrimagaihaB-mfciTSter yet niado 
lilt the aate of^ttaliiin^^tUJlSBojX'^-TV Ft 
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, . . , intl^ fiying off at the ap- 

proaLh of better iiistitutFOn^, which ehall prove, to thB 
confution of all the calumniatora of human nature, that 
nothing IS so congenial to it as industry, moderation, 
and disinterestedness. It is at the same time but just 
to acknowledge, that many of them have admitted the 
necessity of such a grand transformation as t« make 
man anothei being previously to the adoption of iha 
system. This is all very weU : when the proper race 
of Tiien shall come from Utopia, the system and polity 
may very properly come along with them ; or these 
sketches of it, prepared for them by us may be careful- 
ly preserved here, iii volumes more mecious than iJwse 
of the Sibyls, agamst their arrival. Till then, the sober 
observers of the human character will read these beau- 
tiful tiieories as romances, adapted to excite sarcastic 
ridicule in their splenetic hours, when theyare disgust- 
ed with human nature, and to produce deep melandioly 
in their benevolent ones, when they commiserate it. 

It hardly needs to be said, that the character of the 
ago of chivaj^ may be cited as an illustration of the 
same kind. One of its most pominent distinctions 
was, an immense incongraily with the sunplest princi- 
ples of human nature. For instance, in the concern of 
love : a generous young man became attached t» an 
interesting young woman — interesting as ha believed, 
from havmg once seen her ; for probably he never 
heard her speak. His heart would naturally prompt 
him to seek access to the object whose society, it (old 
him, would make him happy ; and if in a great mea- 
sure debarred from that society, he would urender 
himself lo the melting mood of the passion, m the mu 
smgs of pensive retirement. But this was not the vay 
He must abandon for successive yeais her soc e v and 
vicinity, and eveiy soil indulgence of feeling, a d rush 
boldly* into all sorts of hardships and perils, deemmo no 
misfortune so great as not to find constant o as ons 
of hazarding his life among the roughest foes, o f h 
could find or fancy them, flie stranoest monste s and 
all this, not as the allievation of despair, bil as the 
courtship of hope. And when he was at length be ray 
ed to flatter himself that such a probation through 
every kind of patience and danger, migffi ent e h n 
'.i 'hrow his trophies and himself at her impenal feet, 
it was very possible she might be aflronted that he had 
presumed to bo still alive. It is unnecessary to refer 
to the other parts of the institution of chivalry, the 
wholn system of which would seem more adapted lo 
any race of beings eihibited in the Arabian Nights, or 
to any still wilder creation of fancy, than to a commu- 
nity of cTBatures appointed to live by cultivating the 
soil, amtious lo avoid pam and trouble, seeking the re- 
ciprocation of affection on the easiest terms, and 
nearest to happmess m regular pursuits, and quiet, 
domestic life. 

One cannot help reflecting here, how amazingly ac- 
commodating this human nature has been to all insti- 
tutions but wise and good ones ; insomuch that an or- 
der of life and manners, formed in the wildost devia- 
tion from all plain sense and native instinct, could be 
practically adopted, to some ejitent, by those who had 
rank and courage enough, and adored and envied by 
the rest of mankind. Still, the genuine tendencies of 
nature have survived the strange but transient modifi- 
cations of time, and remain the same after the age of 
chivalry is gone far toward that oblivion, to which you 
will not fail to wi^ tiiat many other institutions might 
speedily follow it. Forgive tha prolirity of these illus- 
trations, intended to show, that schemes and specula- 
tions respecting the interests either of an indivflual or 
of society,which are mconsistentwith the natural con- 
stitution of ntan. may, except where it should be rea- 
sonable to eipect some anpeinatural invention, be de- 
nommated romantic. 



The tendency to this species of romance, may be 
caused, or very greatly promoted, by an exclusive 
taste for what is grand, a disease to which some few 
minds are subject. They have no pleasure in contem- 
plating the system of things as the Creator has ordered 
It, a combination of great and Uttlo, in which the great 
is much more dependent on the little than the little on 
the great. They cut out the grand objects, to dispose 
them into a world of their own. All the images in 
their intellectual scene must be colossal and monntain- 
ons, Theyare constantly seeking what is animated 
into heroics, what is expanded into immensity, what is 
elevated above (he stars. But for great empires, great 
battles, great enterprises, great convulsions, great ge- 
niusses, great temples, great rivers, there would be no- 
thing worth naming in this part of the creation,* All 
that belongs to connexion, gradation, harmony, regu- 
larity, and utility, is thrown out of sight behind these 
forms of vastnese. The influence of this exclusive 
taste vrill reach into the system of projects and expecta- 
tions. The man will wish to summon the world to 
throw aside its tame, accustomed pursuits, and adopt 
at once more magnificent views and objects, and will 
be indignant at mankind that they cannot or will not be 
sublime. Impatient of little means and slow processes, 
he will wish for violent transitions and entirely new in- 
stitutions. He will perhaps determme to set men the 
example of performing something great, in some ill- 
judgfd. sanguine project m which he will fail ; and, 
after being ridiculed by society, both for the scheme 
and its catastrophe, may probably abandon all the acti- 
vities of life, and become a misanthrope the rest of 
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One of the most obvions distinctions of the works of 
romMice is, an utter violation of all the relations be- 
tween ends and means. Sometimes such ends are pro- 
posed as seem quite dissevered from means, inasmuch 
as there are scarcely any supposable means on earth to 
accomplish them : but no matter ; if we cannot ride 
we must swim, if we cannot swim we must fly : the 
object is efTected by a mere poetical omnipotence that 



quate ; so that there is scarcely any resemblance be- 
tween the method in which Uiey ate accomplished by 
the dexterity of fiction, and tl»t in vriiich the same 
thintfs must be attempted in the actual economy of the 
world. Now, wlicn you see this absurdity of imagina- 
lioD prevailing in the calculations of real life, you may 
justly apply the epithet, romantic. 

Indeed a strong and habitually indulged imagination 
may be so absorbed in the end, if it is not a concern of 



IDtBgracei by llie Bronence of manj people of consa- 
ella you, wilh an affectod lone, ' There was not a croa 
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sbsolate, immediate urgency, se for a while quite tq 
forget the prtKees of attaiiimeiit. It has incantations 
to disBohe the rigid laws of time and distance, and 
place a man in something so like (he presence of his 
djject, that he seems halt to possess it ; and it is bard, 
while occupying the verge of^ Paradise, to be flung far 
back in order to find or make a path to it, with the 
slow and toilsome steps of realiey. In the luiurj of 
promisLDs himself that what he wishes will by some 
rneans tak« place at some time, he forgets that he is 
advancing no nearer to it — flicept on the wise aud pa- 
lient calculation that he must, by the simple movement 
of growing older, be coming somewhat nearer to every 
event that is yet to happen to him. He is like a tra- 
veller, who, amidst hie nidolent musings in some soft 
bower, where he has sat down to he shaded a little 
white from the rays of noon, falU asleep, and dreams 
he is in the midst of all the en{!f arments of home, insen- 
sible that there are many hills and dales for him yet to 
traverse. But. the traveller wdl awake ; so too will 
the man of ^cy, and if he has tho smallest capacity of 
just relteclion. he will regret to have wasted in reveries 
the lime which ought to have been devoted to practical 

Bat even though reminded of the necessity of inter- 
vening means, tho man of imagination will often be 
tempted U} violate tbeir relation with ends, by permit- 
ting himself In dwell on those happy casualties, which 
the prolific sorcery of his mind will promptly figure to 
Mm as the very things, if they would but occur, to ac- 
complish his wishes at one, without the tod of a saber 
proceos. If they would Occur — and things as strange 
might happen : he reads in the newspapers that an es- 
tate of ten thousand per annum was lately adjudged to 
B man who was working on the road. He has even 
beard of .people dreammg that in such aplaceaome- 
Ihing valuable was concealed ; and that, on searching 
or £geing that place, they found an old earthen pot, 
fall « gold and silver pieces of the times of good 
King CSaries the Martyr. Mr. B. was travelbng by 
the mail-coach, m which he met with a most interesting 
young !ady, whom he had never seen before ; they were 
mutually delighted, and were married in a few weeks. 
Mr C, a man of great merit m obscurity, was walking 
across a field when Lord D., in chase of a fot, le^ed 
over the hedge, and fell off his horse into a ditch. Mr 
C, with the utmost alacrity at)d kind solicitude, helped 
his lordship out of the ditch, and recovered lor him his 
escaped horse. The consequence was inevitable ; his 
lorddiip, superior to the pride of beuig mortified to have 
been seen m a condition so unlucky for giving the im- 

rjsion of nobility, commenced a friei^ship with Mr 
and mtioduced him into honourable society and the 
road to fortUDe, A vety ancient maiden lady of a large 
Jbttune haj^ningtobe embarrassed in a crowd, a young 
clergyman olFered her his arm, and politely attended 
her home ; his attention so captivated her, that she be- 

rathed to hbn, soon after, her whole estate, though 
had many poor relations. 
That class of fictitious works called navds, though 
moch more bke real Ufe than the romances which pre- 
ceded them, (and which are recently, with some altera- 
tions, partly come into vogue again,) is yet full of these 
lucky mcidents and adventures, which are introduced 
ta the chief means toward the ultimate success. A 
yODiig man without fortune, for instance, is precluded 
from making his addresses !« a young female in a su- 
perior situation, whom he believes not indifierent to 
him, until he can approach her with such worldly ad- 



— Why, I suppose, by ^e exertion of his talents .._ 
some feic and practicable department ; and perhaps the 
bdy, besides, will generously abdicate for his sake some 
of the trappings and luiuries of rank. Tou really snp- 
fiose this is the pknl I am sorry you have so much 



less genius than a novel-writer. This young man has 
an uncle, who has been absent a long time, nobody 
know where, eicept the young man's lucky stars. 
Ihiring his absence, the old undo has gained a large 
fortune, with which he returns to his native land, at a 
time most opportane for every one, but a highwayman, 
who, attacking him in a road through a wood, is fright- 
ened away by the young hero, who happens to come 
there at the instant, to rescue and recogmze his uncle, 
and to be in return recognized and mads the heir to 
as many thousands as the lady or her family could 
wish. — Now what is the intended impression of all this 
on the reader's mind ' Is he to think it very likely that 
he too has some old uncle, or acquaintance at least, re- 
turning with a shipload of wealth from the East Indies ; 
and very desirable that the highwayman should make 
one such attempt more ; and very certain that in that 
case he shall be there in tho nick of time to catch all 
that fortune sends ? One's indignation is escited at tho 
immoral tendency of such lessons to young readers, 
who are thus taught to regard all sober, regular plans 
for compassing an object with di^sl or despondency, 
and to muse on improbabilities till they become foolish 
enough to eitpect them, and to be melancholy when 
they find they may expect them in vain. It is unpar- 
donable that these pretended instructers by eiample 
should thus explode the calculations and exertions of 
manly resolution, destroy the connexion between ends 
and means, and make the rewards of virtue so depend 
on chance, that if the reader does not either regard the 
whole fable with contempt, or promise himself ne shall 
receive the favours of fortune in some similar way, ho 
must close the book with the conviction that he may 
hang or drown himself as BOQJi as he pleases ; that is 
to say, unless he has learnt from some other source a 
better morality and reUgion than these books wdl ever 
teach him. 

Another deception in respect to means, is the facility 
with which fancy passes along the train of them, and 
reckons to their ultimate efiect at a glance, without 
resting at the successive stages, and considering the 
labours and hazards of the protracted process fi-omeach 

tioint to the next. If a given number of years arc a!- 
owed requisite for the accomplishment oJ an object, 
the romantic mind vaults from one last day of Decem- 
ber to another, and seizes at once the whole product 
of all the intermediate days, without condescending to 
recollect that the sun never shone yet on three hundred 
and six^-five days at once, and that they must be slowly 
told and laboured one by one. If a favourite plan is to 
be accomplished by means of a certain large amount ol 
property, which is to be produced irom what is at pre- 
sent a very small one, Oie calculations of a sanguine 
mind can change shillings into gumeas, and guineas inia 
hundreds of pounds, incomparably faster than, in thn 
actual experiment, these lazy shillings can be com- 
pelled to improve themselves into guineas, and the 
guineas into hundreds of pounds. You remember thu 
noble calculation of Alnaachar on his basket of earthen 
wars, whch was so hoon to oltim him the Sultan's 
daughter 

Where miagmation is not dolus vc enough to em- 
body future casual t es as elfectne means, it may yet 
represent very inadequate c — -- ■ ' 



well-balancr.d n 






purpose unaccompanied by a process of the 
uiiut;rsu^iidmg deciding its practicability by an estimate 
of the meajis , in a mmd under th^ mfluence of fancy. 



subordinate after-task, 
comes to be considered, the projector is too much en 
amoured of an end that is deemed to be great, to aban- 
don it because the means are suspected to be little. 
But then they must cease to appear little ; for there 
must be an apparent proportion between the means and 
the end. Well, trust the whole concern to this iiias- 
tic faculty, and presently every insignificant particle of 
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means, and every petty contrivance for their manage- 
ment, will swell into magnitude; pigmies and Liliipn- 
tians with their tiny arrows will soon grow up into 
giants wielding spears ; and the diffident consciousness 
which was at nest somewhat afraid tj> measure the plan 
agamat the object, will give place lo a generous Bcom 
of the timidity of doubting. The mind mill most inge- 
niously place the apparatus between its eye and the ob- 
ject at a distance, and be delighted to lind that the one 
looks as targe as the other. 

The consideration of the deluiled calculations on the 
effect of insufiicient means, would lead to a wide va- 
riety of particulars ; I will only (ouch slightly on a few. 
Various projects of a beaevoleni order would come un- 
der this charge. Did you ever listen to the discussion 
of plans for aie civilization of barbarous nations with- 
out the intervention of conquest 1 I have, with interest 
and with despair.* That very raan^ millions of tiie 
species should form only a brutal adjunct to civilized 
and enlightened man, is a melancholy thing, notwith- 
standing the whimsical attempts of some ingenious men 
to leprcsent the state of wandering savages as pcefer- 
able to every other condition of life ; a state for which, 
no doubt, they would have been sincerely glad to aban- 
don their fame and proud refinements. Bat where are 
the means to reclaim these vraetched beings into the 
civilized family of man 1 A few eiomples indeed ate 
found in history, of barbarous tribes being formed into 
well-ordered and considerably enlightened states by one 
man, who began the attempt wilbout any power but 
that of persuasion, and perhaps delusion. There are 
perhaps other ina'ances, of the success obtained by a 
small combination of men employing the same means ; 
as in the peat undertaking of the Jesuits in South 
America. But have not these wonderful facts been far 
too few to be made a standard for the speculations of 
sober men 1 And have they not alao come tfl ua with 
too little explanation to illustrate any general princi- 
plea ? To me it appears extremely difficult to compre- 
hend how the means recorded by historians to have 
been employed by some of the unarmed ciiilizeis, could 
have produced so great an effect. In observing the 
half-civilized condition of a large part of the population 
of these more improved countries, and in reading what 
travellers describe of the state and dispositions of the 
various orders of savages, it would seem a presumption 
unwarranted by any tlung we ever saw of the powers of 
the human mind to suppose that any man, or any ten 
men now on earth, if landed and left on a sava^ coast, 
would be able to transform a multitDde of stupid or fe- 
rocious tribes into a coromunily of mild intelligence and 
regular industiy. We are therefore led lo behove that 
the few unaccountable instances conspicuous in the his- 
tory of the world, of the success of one or a few men in 
this work, must IwvB been the result of such a combina- 
tion of favourable circumstances, co-operating with their 
genius and perseverance, as no other man can hope to 
eiperience, Snch events seem like Joshua's arresting 
the sun and moon, things that have been done, but can 
be done no mote. Pray, which of you, I should say, 
could eiipect to imitate with success, or indeed would 
think it right if he could, the deception of Manco Ca- 
pac, and awe a wild multitude into order by a commis- 
sion from the sun I What would be your first eipedi- 
cnt in the attempt to substitute tiiat regularity and con- 
straint which they hate, for that lawless liberty which 
they love 7 How could you reduce them to be con- 
scious, or incite them to be proud, of those wants, for 
being subject lo whidi Ihoy would regard you as their 
inferiors ; wants of which, unless Ihey could compre- 
hend the refinement, they must necessarily despise the 
debUity ? By what magic are you to render viatble and 
palpable any part of the worid of science or of abstrac- 
tion, to beings who have hardly words lo denominate 
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even their sensations 1 And by what concentrated 
force of all kinds of magic together, that Egypt or 
Chaldea ever pretended, are you to introduce humanity 
and refinement among such creatraes as the Northern 
Indians, described by Mr. Heame ? If an animated 
young philanthropist stjl! zealously maintained that it 
might be done, I should be amused to think how that 
warm imagination would be quelled, if he were obliged 
to make the practical trial. It is easy for him to be ro- 
mantic while enlivened by the intercourse of cultivated 
society, while readmg of the contrivances and the pa- 
lienoe of ancient legislators, or while infected with the 
enthusiasm of poetry. He feels as if he could he the 
moral conqueror of a continent. He becomes a Her- 
cules amidst imaginary labours ; he traverses untired, 
while in his room, wide traela of the wilderness ; 
he smmunds himself with savage men, without either 
trembling or revolting at their aspects or fierce eicla- 
mations ; he makes eloquent speeches to them, though 
he knows not a word of their language, which langnaga 
indeed, if he did know it. would perhaps be found totally 
incapable of eloquence ; they listen with the deepest at- 
tention, ate convinced of the necessity of adopting new 
habits of hfe, and speedily soften into humanity, and 
brighten into wisdom. But be vrould become sober 
enough, if compelled to travel a thousand miles through 
the desert, or over the snow, with some of these sub- 
jects of his lectures and legislation \ lo accompany 
them in a hunting excursion ; to choose in a stormy 
ni^t between exposure m the open air snd the smolra 
and grossness of then: cabms ; lo observe iho intellec' 
tual faculties narrowed almost to a point, limited to > 
scanty number of the meanest class of ideas; to find by 
repeated experiments that his kind of ideas could neither 
reach tiieir understanding nor excite thcit curiosity ; to 
see the ravenous appetite of wolves succeeded for a 
season by a stupidity insensible even to tiie few interests 
which kindle the ntmost ardour of a savage ; to witness 
loathsome habits occasionally diversified by abominable 

;._. __ ._ ba for once the spectator of some 

" which accompany the wars of 
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One is, the erpecta- 
;ion of far too much from mere direct instruction. This 
, that it will hardly be termed K 
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serve it, however, a moment in the eon 
Nothing seems more evident than the influence of exter- 
nal circumstances, distinct from the regular discipline 
of the parent or tulor, in forming the character of youth. 
And nothing seems more evident than tliat direct in- 
struction, though an useful ally to the influence of these 
circumstances when they are auspicious, is a feeble 
counteractor if they are malignant. And yet this mere 
instruction is enough in the account of thousands of pa- 
rents, to lead the vouth to wisdom and happmess ; even 
that very youth whom the united influence of ahnost all 
things else which he is exposed lo see, and hear, and 
patlicipate, is drawing with Ihe onrelaiing grasp of a 
fiend to destruction. 

A too sanguine opinion of the efficacy of instruction, 
has sometimes been entertainedby those who teach from 
the pulpit. Till the dispensations of a better age shall 
be opened on the world, the measure of effect which 
may reasonably be expected finm preaching, is lo be 
determined by a view of the visible effects which are 
actually produced on congregations from week to week ; 
and this view is far from flattering. One might appeal 
to preachers in general — What striking hnprovements 
ate apparent in your societies 1 When you inculcate 
charity on the Sunday do the misers in your congrega- 
tions liberally open their chests and purses to the dis- 
tressed on Monday? Might I not ask as well, whether 
the rack and trees really did move at the voice of Or- 
pheus! After you have unveiled oven the sctnes ol 
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eternity to the gay and ftitolous, do you find in more 
than some rare instances a dignified seriousness take 
place of their follies T What is the effect, on the ele- 
gant, splendid professors of Christianity, of your mcul- 
ralLon of that solemn interdiction of their Imbils, ' Be 
cot conformed t^ this world!' Yet, nolnithstaiuiing 
this melancholy alate of facts, some preachers, from 
the persuasion of a myaterious apostolic sactedness in 
the office, or from a uain estimate of theit personal ta- 
lents, or from mistaking the applause with which the 
preacher has been flattered, for the proof of a salutary 
effect on the minds of the hearers, and some from a 
much worthier cause, the affecting influence of sacred 
truth on tiieir own minds, have been inclined to antici- 

ete immense effects from their public ministrations, 
elancthon was a romantic youth when he began to 
preach. He espHcted that all most be inevitaMy and 
unmediately persuaded, when they should hear what he 
had to tell them. But he soon discovered as he said, 
that old Adam was too hard for young Melancthon. In 
addition to the grand fact of the depravity of the human 
heart, there are so many causes operatmg injuriously 
trough the week on the characters of those who form a 
congregation, that a thoughtful man often feels a melan- 

' choiy emotion amidst his religious addresses, from the 
refiection that he is making a feeble effort against a 
powerful evil, a single effort against a combination of 
evils, a temporary and transient effort aealnst evils of 
continnat operation, and a purely intellectual effort 
against evils, many of which act oa the aenses. When 
the preacher considers the effect naturally reaultmg frooi 
the ai^t of so manybad examples, the communications 
of so many injurious acquaintances, and hearing and 
talking of what would he, if written, so many volumes 

' of vam^ and nonsense, the predominance of fashionable 
dissipation in one class, and of vulgarity in another ; he 
mast indeed unagine lumself endowed with the power 
a super-human eloqoence, if the instructions, expressed 
in an hour or two on the Sabbath, and soon forgotten, 
as he might know, by most of his hearsrs, are to leave 
something in the mind, which shall be through the week 
the efficacious repellant to the contact and contamina- 
tion of all these forces of mischief. But how soon ho 
would cease to imagine such a power in his eihorta- 
tions, if the greater number of his hearers could sin- 
cerely and accurately tell him, toward the end of the 
week, in what degree these admonitions had affected 
and governed tJiem, in opposition to their corrupt ten- 
dencies and their temptations. What would be, in the 
five or ail days, the number of the moments and the 
instances m which these instructions would be proved 
to have been effectual, compared with the whole num- 
ber of moments and circumstances to which they were 
}us% applicable i. How often, while hearing such a 
week's detail of the lives of a considerahle proportion of 
the congregation, a man would have occasion to aay. 
By whose instructions were these persons influenced 
then, in that neglect of devout eiercisea, that excess of 
levity, that waste of time, that avowed contempt of re- 
ligion, that language of profanenesa and imprecation, 
those contrivances of selfishness, those paroxysms of 
passion, ^at study of sensuality, or that general and 
obdurate depravity 1 

But the preacher whom I deem too sanguine, may 
tell me, that it is not by means of any force which he 
can throw into his leliaious instructions, that he ei- 
pects them to he efficacious : but that he believes a divine 
energy will accompany what is undoubtedly a message 
fromlieaven. I am pleased withthe piety, and the sound 
judgment, (as I esteem it,) with which he expects the 
conversion of careless or hardened inen from nothing 
less than the operation of a power strictly divine. But 
I would remind him, that the probability, at any given 
season, that such a power will intervene, must be in pro- 
portion to the frequency or infrequency with which its 
Inteitention is actv^ly manifested in the general course 
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giouB truth. 

Keformers ngnral rypto rr ha 

power of the means by which their theoriea are to be ra 
aliied. They are forever introducing the story of Archi- 
medes, who was to have moved the world if he could 
have found any second place on which to plant his en- 
gines ; and imagination discloses to moral and political 
projectors a cioud-bnilt and truly eitramnndane position 
which they deem to be exactly such a convenience in 
theur department as the mathematician, whose converse 
with demonstrations had saved pari of his reason from 
being run away with by his fancy, confessed to be a de- 
sideratum in his. This terra lima is called the Omni- 
potence of Truth. 

It is presumed, that truth must at length, by the force 
of indefatigable inquiry, become generally victorious, 
and that all vice, being the result of a mistaken judg- 
ment of the natme or die means of happiness, must 
therefore accompany the exit of error. Of course, it is 

J resumed of the present tiroes also, or of those inune- 
iately approaching, that in every society and e\eTf 
mind where truth is clearly admitted, the reforms which 
it dictates must substantially follow. I have the most 
confident faith that the empn:e of truth, advancing 
under a far mightier agency than a mere philosophic 
mquiry, is appointed to irradiate the latter age^ of a datk 
and troubled world ; and, on the strength of prophetic 
intimations, I anticipate its cominc sooner, by at least 
a thousand centuries, than a disciple of that philosophy 
which rejects revelation, as the first proud step towards 
the improvment of the world, is warranted, by a view 
of the past and present state of mankind, to predict. 
The assurance from the same authority is the foundation 
for behoving, that when that sacred empire shall over- 
spread the world, the virtue of character will correspond 
to the illuminations of understanding. But in the pre- 
sent state of the moral system, our expectations of the 
effect of truth on the far greater number of the persons 
who shall admit its convictions, have no right to exceed 
the rules of probability which are taught by facia, ft 
would be gratifying no doubt to believe, that the several 
powers m the human constitution are so combined, that 
to gain the judgment would be to secure the whole man. 
And if all iiistory, and all memory of our observation 
and experience, could be merged in Lethe, it niight be 
bcheved, perhaps a few hours. How could an attentive 
observer believe it longer 1 Is it not obvious that very 
many persons, with a most absolute conviction, by their 
own ingenuous avowal, that one certun course of action 
is virtue and happin^s, and another, vice and misery, 
do yet habitually choose the latter 1 It is not improba- 
ble that several milhons of human beings are at this 
very hour thus actmg in violation of the laws of good- 
ness, while those laws are clearly admitted, not only as 
impositions of moral authority, but as the vital principles 
of their own true self-interest.' And did not even the 
best men confess a fierce discord between the tendencies 
of their iiature, and the dictates of that truth which 
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they rerere 1 They say with St Paul, ' That which I 
do, i allgw not ; for what I would, that I do not ; but 
wiiat I hate, that I do ; So will is present with me, but 
haw to piirfomi that which is good, I find not ; the 
good that I would, that I do not, atid the evil which I 
would not, that I do.' Every serious self-observer te- 
cotlects inElaaceE,in which a temptation, exactly address- 
ed to his passions or his habits, baa prevailed in q>ite of 



which the judgment can ever enforce its authority, 
were distinctly brought to his view at the same moment 
with its convictions. In the subsequent hour he had lo 
reflect, that the ideas of God, of a future account, of a 
world of retribution, could not prevent him from viola- 
ting his conscienco. That he did not dwell deliberately 
on these ideas, is nothing gainst my argument- It is 
in the nature of the passions not to perniit the mind to 



sented, they can desti-oy the efficacy of that truth which 
presents them. Truth can do no more than discrimi- 
nate the good from the evil before us, and declare the 
consequences of our choice. When this is inefficacious, 
ite power baa failed. And no fact can be more evident 
than that its power often thus f^ls. I should compas- 
sionate the self-complacency o( the man who was not 
conscious he had to deplore many violations of his own 
clearest convictions. And in tryingthe efficacy of truth 
on others, it would be found, in numberless instances, 
that to have informed and convinced a man, may be but 
Uttle toward emancipating him from the habits which he 
sincerely acknowledges lo be wrong. There is then 
no such inviolable conneiion as some men have sup- 
posed between the admission of truth, and consequent 
action. And therefore, however great is the value 
of truth, the eipectations that presume ite omnipo- 
tence, without eitraordinary intervention are, romantic 
delusion. 

You will observe th^ in this case of trying the effi- 
cacy of the truth on others, I have supposed the great 
previous difficulty of presenting it to the understand- 
ing so luminously as lo impress irresistible conviction, 
lo be already overcome ; though the experimental re- 
former wil! find this introductory work such an arduous 
undeilaliing, that he will be often tempted lo abandon 
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may appear 



o involve 



the human administration of the religion of Christ, I. 
sniious not lo seem to fail in justice to that religion by 
which I entirely believe, and rejoice to believe, that 
every improvement of a sublime older yet awaiting our 



race must be affected. And I trust I do not fail, since 
I keep in my mind a moat cleat distinction between 
Christianity itself as a divine thing, and the administra- 
tion of it by a system of merely human powers and 
means. These means are indeed of divine appoint- 
ment, and to a certam extent are accompanied by a 
special divine agency. But how far this agency ac- 
companies them is seen ui the measure of their success. 
"Where that stands arrested, the fact itself is the proof 
that the superior operation does not go farther with 
these means. There it stops, and leaves them to ac- 
complish, if they can, what remains. And oh, what 
remains! If the general transformation of mankind 
intoanch persons as could be justly deemed true disci- 
ples of Cbrisl, were regarded as the object of his reli- 
gion, how mysteriously small a part of that object has 
Siis divine agency ever yet been eierted to accom- 
plish ! And then, the awfnl and immense remainder 
evinces the inexpressible imbecility of the means, when 
leil to be applied as a rnere human administration, I 
need not illustrate its incompetency by citing the vast 
majority, the numerous millions of Christendom, n 






jntry, . 



mthis 



gion has no direct influence, I need n< 
many of these have heard or read the evangelic decla- 
ration ten thousand tunea, nor with what perfect insen- 
sibility vast numbers can receive its most luminous 
ideas, and most cogent enforcements, which are but 
like arrows meeting the shield of Ajajt. Probably each 
religiouB l«aohev can recollect, brides his general ex- 
perience, very particular instances, in which he has set 
himself to exert the utmost force of his mind, in rea- 
soning, illustration, and serious appeal, to impress some 
one important idea, on some one class of persons to 
whom it was most specifically applicable ; and has per- 
ceived tho plainest indications, both at the instant and 
immediately after, that it was an attempt of the same 
kind as that of demolishing a tower by attacking it with 
pebbles. Nor do I noed to observe how generally, if a 
momentary impression is made, it is forgotten the fol- 

A man convinced of the truth and supreme excel- 
lence of Chrstianitj, yet entertaining a more flattermg 
notion of the reason and moral dispositions of man 
than the judgment which that rehgion passes upon them, 
may ha very reluctant to admit that there is such a fa- 
tal disproportion between the apparatus, if I may call 
it so, of the Christian means as left to be applied by 
mere human energy, and the object which is to be at- 
tempted with them. But how is he to avoid it! WilL 
ho, in this one excepted instance, reject the method of 
inference from facts? He cannot look upon the world 
of Sacta and contradict the representation in the preced- 
ing paragraph, unless his fancy is so illusive as to in- 
terpose a vision, an absolute dream, between his eyes 
and the obvious reality. He cannot affirm that there 
are not an unmense number of persons, even educated 
persons, receiving the Christian declarations with indil 
ference, or rejectmg them with contempt mingled with 
^eir carelessness. The right means are apphed, and 
with all the force that human effort con give them, but 
with a suspension, in these instances, of the divine 
agency, — and Ibis is the effect ! While the fact stands 
out so palpably to view, I am doomed to listen with 
wonder, when some of the professed believers and ad 
vacates of the gospel avowing high anticipations of its 
pro^Bsive etBcacy, chiefly or swely by means of the 
intrinsic force which it carries as a rational address to 
rational creatures. Icannot help inquiring what length 
of time is to be allowed for the experiment, which is to 
prove the adequacy of the means independently of an 
eitraordinary intervention. Nor can it be impertment 
to ask what is, thus far, the state of the experiment and 
the success, among those who reject the idea of such 
a divine agency, as a tenet of fa^ti<ysjn.,,^gbt it 
not be prudent, to modeblti^^llKe aqfressW|»,iJr-con- 
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tampt for tlie persuasion which eieites an importunity 
for eitiaordinary influence from the Almighty, till the 
success without it sliall be greatecl The utmost arro. 
gance of this uont^mpt wilfientare no compariaon be- 
tween the rcBpectivfl success, in thfi conversion of vain 
and wicked men, of the Christian meatia as administer- 
ed by those who implore and rely upon this special 
agencjf of Heaver., ^idby those who deny any such 
operation on the mind ; dony it in sense and substance, 
whatever accommodating phrases they may sometimes 
en:q)loy. Indeed, has there been any snccess at all, of 
that high order, to vindicate the calculations of this lat- 
ter class from the imputaton of all that should be meant 
by the word Romantic 1 

But, when I introduced the mention of reformers 
and their projects, I was not intending any reference to 



of mankind which anticipate their efiect independently 
of its assiEtatice ; soma of them peTh^ silently coin- 
ciding with several of its principles, while others ex- 
pressly disclaim them. Unless these "schemes bring 
with them, Uke spirits from Heaven, an intrinsic com- 
petence to the great operation, without being met or 
aided by any considerable degree of favourable disposi- 
tion in the nature of the Subject, it is probable that 
they wilt disappoint their fond projectors. There is no 
avoiding the ungracious perception, in viewing the ge- 
neral character of the race, that, afUr some aUowance 
for what is called natural alTection, and for compassio- 
nate Bympatiiy, (an excellent principle, but eiti«mely 
limited and often capricious in _ita operation,) the main 
strength of human feeling consists in the love of sen- 
sual gratification, of distinction, of power, and of money. 
And by what suicidal inconsistency are these principles 
to lend their force to accomplish the schemes of pure 
reason and virtue, which, they will not fail to perceive, 
are plotting against them 1 * And if Ihey have far too 
perfect an instmct to be trepanned into such an employ- 
ment of their force, and yet are the preponderating 
agents in the human heart, what olher active principles of 
It can the renovator of human character call to his ef- 
fectual aid, against the evils which are accumulated and 
defended by what is at once tlie baser and the strong- 
er part 1 Whatever principles of a better kind there 
may be in the nature, they can hold but a feeble and 
inert existence under the predominance of the worse, 
and could make but a faint insurrection in favour of the 
invading virtue, the very worst of them may indeed 
eeem to become its allies when it happens, as it occa- 
sionally will, that the course of action which reforming 
virtue forces, Mis in the same line in which these 
meaner principles can promote their interests, I'hen, 
and so far, an unsound coincidence may take place, and 
the external effect of those principles may be clad in 
specious appearances of virtue ; but the moment that 
the reforming projector summons theu: co-operation to 
a service in which they must desert their own object 
and their corrupt character, they will desert him. As 
long as he is condemned to depend, for the efficacy of 
his schemes, on the aid of so much pure propensity as 
he shall find in the corrupted subject, he will be nearly 
in the case of a man attempting to climb a tree by lay- 
ing hold, first on this side, and then on that, of some 
rotten twig, which still breaks off in his hand, and lets 
him f^ among the nettles. 

Look again to the state of facts. Collective man 
is human nature ; and the conduct of this assemblage, 
under the diversified esperiments continually made on 
it, expresses its true character, and indicates what may 
be ejqjected fium it Now then, to what prineiplt 
••I am here reminfled ofilie Spanish BUiryof n yillpgew 
the devil, bavitig RiRde Ihs panple eicesai>>ely wicked, 

ntebed bj beljig ccmpeirpd lo aQSiLoie the appearBnce 
i[ Df a friar, and u> preach bo elonuQiiilv. Jn mie of hii 
Isrnal repusnance nai rage, Ibi 
lyrerormfldi 



would raise into action, to assert or redeem the 
character of the species, one should think it would be 
'hat we call, incorrectly enough, Humanity. Con- 



iider then. 






s lo the sky, what Uvely and ra- 
tional appeals have been made lo the whole com- 
munity, respecting the slave trade,* the condition 
of the poor, and the hateful mass of cruelty in- 
flicted on brute animals, qot to glance toward the 
horrid sacrifices in tliat temple of Moloch named 
honourable war which has been kept open more than 
half the past century ; — appeals substantially in vain : 
And why in vain ? If humanity were a powerful prin- 
ciple in the nature of the community, they would not, 
in contempt of knowledge, expostulation, and specta- 
cles of miseiy, persist in the most enormous violations 
of it. Why in vain T but plainly because there is not 
enough of the virtue of humanity, not even in what is 
deemed a highly cultivated state of the huroau nature, 
to answer to the pathetic call. Or if ^is be not the 
cause, let the idolaters of human divinity call, like the 
worshippers of Baa], in a louder voice. Their success 
will too probably be the same ; they will obtain no ei- 
traordinary ezertion of power, though they cry from 
morning till the setting.' sun. And meanwhile the ob- 
server, who foresees tlieir disappomtment, would think 
himself warranted, but for the melancholy feeling that 
the nature in question is his ovm, to mock their expec- 
lalions, — You know that a multitude of exemplifica- 
tions might be added. And the thought of so many 
great and interesting objects, relating to the human 
economy, as a sober appreciation of means seems to 
place beyond the reach of the moral revolutionis^t will 
often, if he has genuine benevolence, make him sad. 
He will repeat to himself, ' How easy it is to conceive 
these inestimable improvements, and how nobly they 
would eialt my species ; but how to work them into 
the actual condition of man !— Are there somewhere in 
possibility,' he will asii, ' intellectual and moral engines 
mighty enough to perform the great process ? Where 
in darkness is the sacred repository in which they lie l 
What Mairatont shall explore the unknown way to it t 
The man who would not be glad, in exchange for 
the discovery of this treasury of powers, lo shut up for 
ever the mines of Potest, would deserve to be immur- 
ed as the last victim of those deadly caverns.' 

But each speculative visionary thinks the discovery 
is made 1 and while survoying his own great magazine 
of expedients, consisting of Fortunatus's cap. the phi- 
losopher's stone, Aladdin's lamp, and other equally effi- 
cient articles, he is confident that the work may 
speedily be done. These powerful instruments of me- 
lioration perhaps lose their individual names under the 

» Hipfsly Ihis topic of accuaalion is in a mcaanre now bm 



maybe euttjoined, in qnaliAcatlon of the reproaclirelB^Te w ihe 
nexiardele, — tha condition of IhepoDr — that daring a [»Lcr jie- 

lion ttiiecteil lo lAat condmon ; which has, ne vcrlheleea, become 

tllisohviooathBi I am n« supposing Ibis moral revolution- 

woold accomplish bet lillle compared whb what he could ima- 
gine. flTid would deaire; yet. lo all human appearancr, he 
might be the inetruntent of wonderfully cliangln^Llte e^iidiLion 
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general denomination of Phi 
be TeneraHfi, if it couid be saved from the miefortune 
of beieg hackneyed into cant, and from the impiety of 
Bubatituting its expedients in the place of divine power. 
But it is 01 little conseqaence what denomination the 
projectors assume lo themselves or their sehemes; itia 
by their fruits that we shall know them. Their work 
is before them ; the scene of moral disorder presents 
to them the plagues which thej are to stop, the moun- 
tain which they are lo remove, the torrent which they 
are to divert, the desert which they are to clothe h 
dure and bloom. Let them make their eipecimen 
add each hia page to the gloomy records in which 
rience contemns the folly of imaginaljon.* 

All the speculations and schomea of the sanguine 
piojeclora of all ages, have left the world stdl a prey 

which has trampled in scorn on the monuments and the 
dust of the self-idolizing men who dreamed, each in his 
day, that they were born to chase these evils out of the 
earth. If these vain demigods of an hour, who trusti 
to change the world, and who perhaps wished to chani 
it only to make it a temple to their fame, could t 
awaked from the unmarked graves into which they 
sunk, to look a little while round on the world for 
traceaefthesuceesaof their projects, would they r 
eager to retire again into the chambera of death, to hide 
the shame of their remembered presumption ! TTie 
wars and tyranny, the rancour, cruelty, and revenge, 
together with ail the other unnumbered vices and 
cnmes with which the earth is still infeated, are enough, 
if the whole mass couid be brought within the bounds 
of any one even the most extensive empire, to consti- 
tute its whole papulation literally infemaJs. sdi but their 
DCing mcamate, and that indeed Ihey would soon, 
through mutual destruction, cease to be. Hitherto the 
fiitaJ causa of these evils, the corruption of the hu- 
man heart, has sported wi^ the weakness, or seduced 
the strength, of all human contrivances to subdue them. 
Nor do I perceive any signs as yet that we are com- 
mencing a better era, in which the means that have 
failed before, or the eipedients of a neiy and more 
fortunate invention, shall become irresistible, like the 
*r°hT*'f "^"'^ ™'"° •"" *"" * '"'*"'''' wall-wTHKn book 
which, Ihougli in connaiion Ind^Srilb UiB aubJMl'Sf^SM! 
eiproasM Iheauthorhi goneral opCoUin of the note ofsoeiHy, 

bulk oflliB eomrannily bBjiaio eiamlne, to ftel, u undenmd, 
their rieha and duUes. Thay ao]y require the RMteiius esrs of 
Phiiosophor lo ripen tham imo complete rHtionBllly, and fur. 
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m e moral pan of the man lu IhseenHiiire, and (o lind 

oc Amns a mosd thai Inquhing reaean which, he had 

ppoaa WDDjd be iraltlag fbr btin wiOi itae iliant. aniioiu do- 

pupil of Fylhiemaa, yel hs would Bad a mo91 pow- 

erlul pTHUspMWon la liuih and rinna, and there would beevery 

thing 10 hona ftira iha accurawofhie IobIc, the enmprehon- 

FiuenoBS orhn TiewB, and Iha Sesuly of Ha morul sanlinienls. 

BMperhapaltwIII ha explained, that tha FhllDaophH doei net 

mean In ^^t all (taae pooplo In person ; Sol that having Ural ee- 

princes, nobiliiy, ganiiy, and' clel^f whlS he "McBlod" \a 



sword of Michael in our hands. The nature of man 
stdl ' easts ominous conjecture on the whole success.' 
While lluti is corrupt, it will pervert even the very 
schemes and operations by which the world should be 
improved, though their first principles were pure as 
heaven ; and revolutions, great discoveries, augmented 
science, and now forms ofpolity, will become in effect 
■■'■- '■" ■■ ■ ■-■'■'■ •'■ e mechanics of 
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placing loo miicA Dejiendence \ 
Agents— The Rtpreamtaliom m thit Etu^ nai tnleaiM (o 
dmndale to noilimg the Worth and UuBflliettihale Sladc 
of MeaHS,batla Teduce&emtiBidllu Bffiels iohtexpicttd 
from lion, (0 a mber ^itiiiuae—A humblt Tiling pi bia 
Man — Inadeatrtm tf deanU Saba^atSon, and tK^gmct, 
and PriB/er — SvHime QuaHh/, and ittdifltitc .^JSeaoJ), ^ 
this last, as a Meaas — Cmc&Bon; brii^marlaas out a 
fao general Charasleri of Senluncnt and Action lo luTiicS, 
Ihoagh ven/ uncommon, the Epithet Romantic it anju^lt/ 
applied. 

This view of moral and philosophical projects, added 
to that of the Umited esertion of energy which the Ai- 
mighty has made lo attend, as yet, the dispensation of 
the gospel, and accompanied with the consideration of 
the impotence of human efforts to make that dispensa- 
tion efficacious where his will does not, forms a melan- 
choly and avrful account. In the horns of pensive 
thought, the serious observer, unless he can fully re- 
sign the condition of man to the infinite wisdom and 
goodness of his Creator, will feel an emotion of liorror, 
as ifalandingontbeverge of a hideous gulf, into which 
■ all the possibilities, and speculations, and efforts, 



itofag 



eries by the 



of enlarged sensibility, if that were a 

Sossibifl character, howdoomy, beyond all power of 
escrip^on, must be the long review, and the undefina- 
ble prospect, of this triumph of evil, unaccompanied, as 
it mnst ^pear to his thoughts, by any sublime, intelli- 
gent process, converting, in some manner unknown to 
mortals, this evil into good, either during the course, or 
m the result. A devout theist, when he becomes sad 
amidat his contemplations, recovers a solemn and sub- 
missive tranquilUty, by revetting lo his assurance of 
such a wise and omnipotent conduct. As a believer in 
revelation, he is consoled by the confidence both that 
this train of evils will be eonverled into good in the ef- 
fect, and that the evil itself in this worid will at a future 
period almost cease. He is persuaded that the Great 
Spirit, who presides over this mysterious scene, has yet 
an enei^ of operation in reserve lo be unfolded on the 
earth, such as its inhabitants have never, except in a 
few momentary glimpses, beheld, and that when his 
kingdom comes, those powers will be manifested, to 

'the chaosof turbulent and malignant elements 

r moral world, 
it not strange, my dear friend, to observe 
how carefully some philosophers, who deplore the con- 
dition of the world, and pmfess to eitpect its meUora- 
tion, keep th«r speculations clear of every idea of Di- 
vine Interposition 1 No builders of houses or cities 
were ever more attentive lo guard against tlie access of 
inundation or fire. If He should but touch their pros- 
pective theories of improvement, they would renounce 
them, as defiled, and fit only fof Pulsar (ajibticism. 
Hieir system of providence would-b* *^ilsSir*y the 
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intrusion of the Almighty. Man la to effect an apotheo- 
sis for himself, by the hopefol process of cihausting his 
lortupliona. And should it take all hat aa endless 
aeriBB of ages, Tices. and woea, to reach this glorious 
altainmoat, patience may sustain itaelf the while fay the 
thought that when it is realized, it will be fanrdened 
with no duty of rahgious gratitude. No time is too 
long to wait, no coat loo deep to incur, for the triumph 
of proving that we have no need of that one attribute of 
a Divinity, which creates the grand interest m acknow- 
ledging such a Being, the benevolence that would 
make ua happy. But even if this triumph should be 
found unattauiable, the independence of spirit which 
has iabonred for it, must not at last sink uito piety. 
This afflicted world, ' Shia poor terreatrial citadel of 
man,' is to lock its gates, and keep its miseries, rather 
than admit the degrailation of receiving help from God. 
I wish it were not true, that even men who jirmty 
believe in the genera! doctrine of the divins govern- 
ment of the worid, are often betrayed into the impiety 
of attaching an excessive importance to human agency 
in its eventa. How easily a creature of their own spe- 
cies is transformed by a sympathetic pride into a god 
before them ! If wtat they deem the cause of truth 
and justice, advances wi^ a- splendid front of distin- 

Cished nankea of legislators, or patriots, or military 
toes, it mnst then and must therefore triumph ; no- 
thing can withstand such talents, accompanied by the 
zeal of so many faithful adherenta. If these shming 
insects of fame are crushed, or sink into the despicable 
reptiles of corruption, alaa, then, for the cauae of trvith 
and justice ! All this while, there ia no solemn refer- 
ence to the ' Blessed and only Potentate.' If, however, 
the foundations of their religious faith have not been 
shaken, and they posaesa any docility to the lessons of 
time, tivey will aJter a n^iile be taught to withdraw their 
dependence and confidence from all subordinate agents, 
and habitually regard the Supreme Being as the only 
power in the creation. 

Perhaps ft is not improbable, that the grand moral 
improvements of a future age may be accomplished in 
a manner that shall leave nothing to man but humility 
and grateful adoration. His pride so obstinately as- 
cribes to himself whatever good is effected on the 
globe, that perhaps the Deity will evince his own inter- 
position, by events as evidently independent of human 
power as the rismg of the sun. It may be that some 
of them may tako place In a manner but little comiected 
even with human operation. Or if the activity of men 
shall be employed aa the means of producing all of 
them, there will probably be aa palpable a disproportion 
between the inatromenls and the eventa, aa there waa 
between the rod of Moses and the stupendoua pheno- 
nkena which followed its being stretched forth. No 
Israelite was foolish enough to ascribe to the rod the 
power that divided the sea ; nor will the witnesses of 
the moral wonders to come attribute them to man. 

I hope these eitended observations will not appear 
like an attempt to exhibit the whole stock of means, as 
destitute of all value, mni the industrious application 
of them as a labour without reward. It is not to de- 
preciate a thing, if, in the attempt to aseertam ita real 
ma^tude, it is proved to be little. It ia no injustice 
to mechanical powers, to say that slender machinea 
will not move rocks and massive timbers ; nor to 
chemical ones, to assert that though an earthquake may 
lling a promontory from its basis, the explosion < ' 
ounce of gunpowder will not. — Between moral pc 
also, and the objects to which they are appltcd, 
are eternal laws of proportion ; and it would aeem a 
most obvioua principle of good senae, that an eati 
moderately correct of the force of each of our rr 
according to these lawa, aa far as they can be a 
lained, ahould precede every appUcation of them. Such 
an estimate has no place in a mind under the ascend- 
ency of imagination, which, therefore, by eitravaganliy 
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The estimate of the power of means, obtained by tjie 
appeal to experience, is indeed most humiliating : but 
what dient It ia a humble thing to be a man. The 
feebleness of means is, in fact, ^e feebleness of him 
that employs them ; for the most inconsiderable means, 
when wielded by celestial powers, can produce the 
moat stupendoua effects. Till, ^en, the time shall ar- 
rive for us to assume a nobler rank of existence, we 
must be content to work On the present level of our 
nature, and effect that little which we can effect ; un- 
less it be greater magnanimity and piety to resolve tliat 
because our powers are hmited to do only little Uiings, 
they shall therefore, as if in revenge for such an eco- 
nomy, do nothing. Our means will do something ; 
^t something is what they were meant to affect m 
our hands, and not that something else which we all 
wish they would effect, and a visionary man presumes 
they will. 

This disproportion between the powers and means 
which mortals are confined to wield, and the great ob- 
jects which all good men would desire to accomplish, 
is a part of the appointments of Him who determined all 
the relations in the universe ; and He will see to the con- 
sequencca. For the present, he seematosay lo his ser- 
vants, ' Forbear to inquire why so small a part of those 
objects to which I have summoned your activity, is 
placed withm the reach of your powers. Your feeble 
ability for action is not accompaiued by such a capacity 
of understanding, as would be requisite to comprehend 
why that abihty was made no greater. Even if it had 
been made incomparably greater, would there not still 
have been objects before it too vast for ita operation ? 
Must not the higheat of created beings still have some- 
thing m view, which they feel they can but partially 
accomplish till their powers are enlarged t Must there 
not be an end of improvement in my creation, if the 
powers of my creatures had become jierfectly equal to 
the magnitude of their designs? Howmean mustfae 
the spirit of that being that would not make an eHort 
now, toward the accomplishment of something higher 
than he will be able to accomplish till hereafler. Be- 
cause mightier labourers would have been requisite to 
effect all that you wish, will you therefore murmur that 
I have honoured you, the mferior on^, with the ap- 
pointment of makmg a noble eierlionl If there is but 
little power in v'""' hands, is it not because I retain the 
power in mine? Are you afraid lest that power should 
fail to do all things right, only because you are so little 
made its instruments! Be grateful that all the work 
is not to be done without you, and ^at a God employs 
you in that in which he also is employed, Butremem- 
ber, that while the employment is yours, the success is 
altogether his ; and tl^t your diligence therefore, and 
not the effect which it produces, will be the test of yu or 
characters. Good men have been employed in all ages 
under the same economy of inadequate means, and 
what appeared to them inconsiderable success. Go to 
your labours : every sincere effort will infallibly be one 
step more in your own progress lo a perfect !late ; and 
as to the Cause, when I sec it neceaaary for a God to 
interpose in his own manner, I will come.' 

I should deem a tram of observations of the melan- 
choly hue which shades some of the latter pa^s of this 
essay, nselcaa, or periians even. noxious, were I not con- 
vinced that a seiip|^|^t|i(ioi) ^ (t^S^leness of hu- 
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KU igen y in relation lo all great objects, might ag- 
gia a e he jmpresaioii, often so faint, of tije atisolule 
cup ema of God, of the total dependence of aJl moc- 
lal ff on him, and of the neceseity of devoutly re- 
ga di h s interventioii at every moment. It might 
p om hat last attainment of a zealously good man, 
the e fn ation (0 be as diminutive an agent as God 
pic nd as unsuccessful a one, I am assured also 

that, in a pious mind, the humdiating estimate of means 
and human power, and the consequent sinking down of 
all lofty eitpectations founded on them, "ill leave one 
single means, and that fat the best of all, to be held 
not only of undiminished but of more eminent value 
than ever mas ascribed to it before. The noblest of 
all human means must be that which obtains the exer- 
tion of divine power. The means which, introducing 
no foreign agency, are applied directly and immediately 
to their objects, seem to bear such a defined proportion 
to those objects, as to assi^ and limit the probable 
effect. This strict proportion exists no longer, and 
tiierefore the possible effects become too great for cal- 
culation, when that eipedtent is solemnly employed, 
which is appointed as the means of engaging the divine 



enemy, had been his troops, horses, and arms, the pro- 
portion between these means and the end would have 
been nearly assignable, ajid the probable reaalt of the 
conflict a matter of ordinary calculation. But when he 
said, ' Neither know we what to do, but our eyes are 
up unto thee,' he moved (I speak it reverently) a new 
and iniinite force to invade the host of Moab and Am- 
mon : and the consequence displayed, in their camp, 
the difference between an irreligious leader, who could 
fight only with arms and on the level of the plain, and a 
pious one. who could thus assault from Heaven. It 
may not. I own, be perfectly correct, to cite, in illus- 
Iratioii of the efficacy of prayer, the most wonderful 
ancient examples. Nor is it needful, since the expe- 
rience of devout and eminently rational men, in latter 
times, has supplied a great number of striking instimces 
of important advantages so connected wili prayer, that 
thev detmed them the evident result of it. This ex- 
perience, taken in confirmation of the assurances of the 
Bible, warrants ample expectations of the efficacy of an 
earnest and habitual devotion;* provided still, as I 
need not remind you, that this means be employed as 
the grand auxiliary of the other means, and not alone, 
til! all the rest are eibausted or impracticable. And I 
am com meed that every man, who. amidst his aerioua 
pro|cct= IS apprised of hiH dependence on God, as com- 
pletely as that dependence is a fact, will bs impelled to 
pray and anxious to induce his serious friends to pray, 
alir oat every hour. He wil! as httie, without it, pro- 
mise himself any noble success, as a mariner, would 
expect to reach a distant coast by having his sails 
spread in a stagnation of the air. — I have intimated my 
fear that it ia visionary to expct an unusual success in 
the Human administration of rell^on, unless there are 
unu'i al omens ; now a most emphatical spirit of 
praypt would be such an Omen ; and the individual who 
should solemnly determine to try its last possible effi- 
cacy might probably find himself becoming a much 
more prevailmg agent in his little sphere. And if the 
whole or the greater number, of the disciples of Chris- 
tianity, were, with an earnest, unallarabla resolution of 
each to combine that heaven should not withhold one 
single influence which the very utmost effort of con- 
spirmff and persevering supplication would obtain, it 
would be the sign thai a revolution of the world was at 
hand 

My dear friend, it is quite time to dismiss this whole 
•ubject though it wilt probably appear to you that I 



have not entirely lost and forgotten the very puposs 
for which I took it up, which certainly was to examine 
the correctness of some not unusual applications of the 
epithet Romantic, It seemed necessary first to de- 
scribe tlio characteristics of that extravagance which 
ought to be given np lo the charge with some exempli- 
fications. The attempt to do this, has led me into a 
length of detail far tiyond all expectation. TTio m- 
tention was, next, lo display and to vindicate, in an ex- 
tended illustration, several schemes of hfe, and models 
of character ; but I wilt not carry the subject any far- 
ther. Ishallonlyjust specily.in concluding, two orthroe 
of those points of character, on which the censure of 
being romantic has improperly fallen. 

One is, a disposition to take high examples forimita- 
lion. I have condemned that eitiavagance, which 
presumes on the same career of action and success that 
has been the destiny of some individuals, so extraordi- 
nary as to be the most conapicuous phenomena of histo- 
tjr. But this is a very different thing from the disposi- 
tion to contemplate with emotion the class of men who 
have been illustrious for their excellence and theii 
wisdom, lo observe with deop attention the principles 
that animated them and the process of their attainments, 
and to keep them in view, as the standard of character. 
A man, may without a presumptious estimate of his 
talents, or tneexpectation of passing through any course 
of unexampled events, indulge the ambition to resem- 
ble and follow, in the essential determination of their 
characters, those sublime spirits who are now removed 
to the kingdom where they ' shine as the stars for ever 

A striking departure from the order of custom in 
that rank to which a man belongs, by devoting the pri- 
vileges of that rank to a mode of excellence which the 
people who compose It never dreamed to be a duty, will 
by them be denominated Romantic. They will wonder 
why a man that ought to be just [ike tiiemselves should 
affect quite a different style of life, should attempt 
unusual plans of doing good,' should distaste the 
society of his class, and Biould put hunsalf under some 
extraordinary discipline of virtue, ^ough every point of 
his^stemmay be the dictate of reason andconscience. 

The irreligious will apply this epithet to the determi- 
nation to make, and the leal to inculcate, great exer- 
tions and sacrifices for a purely moral ideal reward. 
Some gross and palpable prize is requisite to excite their 
energies ; and therefore self-denial repaid by conscience, 
beneficence, without fame, andthe delist of resembling 
the Divinity, appear very visionary fehcitiea. 

The epithet will often be appUed to a man who feels 
it an unperious duty, lo realiie, as fat as possible, and 
OS soon as possible, every thing which m theory he ap- 
proves and a|)pla«ds. Yon wifl oflen hear a circle of 
perhaps respectable persona agreeing entirely that this 
one la an excellent principle of action, and that other 
an amiable quality, and a thud a sublime excellence, 
who would be amazed at yout fanaticism if you were to 
aiijute them thus : ' My friends, from this moment you 
ate bound, from thia moment we are all bound, on peril 
of the disi.leasure of God, to realize In oursclvea, to the 
last possible extent, all that we have tlius applaud^.' 
Throuah some fatal defect of conscience', there is a very 
generd feeling, regarding the high order of moral and 
religious attainmonta, that Ihou^ it is a glorious and 
happy exaltation to possess them, yet it is perfectly safe 
to stop contented where we are. One ia confounded 
to hear irritable persona applauding a. character of self- 
command ; persons who trifle away their days admir- 
ing the inatances of a strenuous improvement of time ; 
rich persons praising examples of extraordinary bene- 
ficence which they know far surpass themselves, though 
without larger moans ; and al! expressing their deep 
respect for the men who have been most emlMnt for 
devotional habita ; — and vet anpat<nll»-»YitJi-nr(«on- 
that they are tlM&WVKeffiS^iSemn 
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election of hencefortli striving in 
this Tery same pitch of character, 
cd in the day of Judgment. 

Finally, in the application of this epithet, tut little 
allowance is generally made for the ver; great differ- 
ence between a, man's etilertaining high designs and 
hopes for himseif alone, and his entertainuig them rela- 
tive to. other persons. It may be very romantic for a 
man to promise himself to effect such designs upon 
others aa it may be very reasonable to meditate for him- 
self. If he feels the powerful, habitual unpulse of 
■ 0, prompting hiin to the higbi ' " * " 



wisdom and escelleiice, he may perhajia justly hope to 
lugh It would be most eitra- 
• hope to all the persons to 



approach them himself, thoi 

vagant to extend I' 

whom he may try vi unpaiL tiie luipucbD. 

attunments of wisdom and excellence, bee 

distinction between the designs and hopes ■ 

might enterlain for himself, and those whi 



have respecting others, it is necessary to add a farther 
distinction as to the nature of those which he might en- 
tertain only for himself. His eitcaordinary plana and 
eipacladons for himself might be of such a nature as to 
depend on other persons for their accomplishment, and 
might therefore be as c:!travagant as if other persons 
alone had been their object. Or, on the contrary they 
may be of a kind wWch shall not need the co-op- 
oration of other prsons, and may be realized independ- 
ently of their will. The design of acquiring immenEe 
riches, or becoming the commander of an army, or the 
legislator of a nation, must in its progress be dependent 
on other beings besides the individual, in too many 
thousand points for ^ considerate man to presume that 
he shall be fortunal* in ibem all. But ^e schemes of 
eminent personal attainments, not being dependent in 
any of these ways, are romantic only when there is some 
fatal intellectual or moral defect in the mind itself which 
has adopted ^em. 
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SOME OP THE CAUSES BY WHICH EVANGELICAL RELIGION HAS 
BEEN RENDERED UKACCEPTABLB TO PERSONS OF CULTIVATED TASTE. 



tivated Men vhe 4o ml dew or doabl the Sinine A^- 
thofily ofihe Religim— Brief Notice of (de Term Evaa 



While this hfe is passing bo fast away, it is striking 
to observe the vaiious forms of character in which men 
choose to spend this introductory season of their being, 
and to enter on its future greater stage. If some one 
of these forms is more eligible than Si the rest for en- 
tering on that greater stage, a thoughtful man will 
snrely wish for that to be his awn ; and to ascertain 
which it is, is the most important of all his mquiries. 
We, my friend, are persuaded that the inquiry, if se- 
rions. will soon tormmate, and that the Christian cha- 
racter will be selected as the only one, in which it is 
wise to await the call into eternity. Indeed tlie assur- 
ance of our external existence itself rests but on 
that authority which dictates also the right introduction 

The Christian character is simply a conformity lo 
the whole religion of Christ. But this implies a cordial 
admission of that whole reli^on ; and it meets, on the 
contrary, in many minds not denying it to be a com- 
munication from <jod, a disposition to shrink from some 
of its peculiar distinctions, or to modily them. I am 
not now to team that the substantial cause of this is 
that repugnance in human nature to what is purely di- 
vine, which revelation afErms, and all history proves, 
and which perhaps some of tia humiliating pomta of 



the Christian system are more adapted to provoke, than 
any thing else that ever came from Heaven. Nor do 
I need to be told how much this chief cause has aided 
and aggravated the power of those subordinate ones, 
which may have conspired lo prevent the success of 
evangelical religion among one class of persons ; I 
laenxi persons of a refined taste, and whose feelings 
concerning what is great and excellent have been dis- 
ciplined to accord to a Uterary or a philosophical stand- 
ard. But even had there been less of this natural aver- 
sion in snch minds, or had there been none, soma of liie 
causes which have acted on them, would, neverthe- 
less, have tended, necessarily, as far they had any opera- 
tion at alt. to lessen the attraction of pure Christian- 
ity. — I wish to illustrate severd of these causes, after 
briefly describing the anti-christian feelings in which I 
have observed their effect. 

It is true that many persons of taste have, without 
any precise disbelief ot^the Christian truth, so little 
concern about religion in Hn)| form, that the unthinking 
disUke which they may occasionally feel to the evangel- 
ical principles h^dly deserves lo be described. These 
are to^ assigned, whatever may be theh feculties or 
improvements, to the numerous triders, on whom we 
can pronounce only the general condemnation of irreli- 
gion, theh feehngs not being sufficiently marked for a 
more discriminative censure. But the aversion to the 
evangelical system is of a more defined character, as it 
eiists hi a mind too serious for the follies of the world 
and the neglect of all religion, and in which the very 
aversion becomes, at times, the subject of painful and 
apprehensive reflection, fiom a. consciousness that it ia 
"unhappy symptom, if t(at,^ew¥(7pe'subjecl3 by 
""'"'" "" —-■•-' ^aa really the ii&ict ' ' " ' " 
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val*d senti- 
ment, inspired by tlic contemplation of other sublime 
subjects, is confounded, and sinks mortified into the 
heart, when this new subject is presented to his view. 
It seems to require almost a total change of his mental 
habits to admit this as the moat interesting enbject of 
all, while yet he dares not reject the authority which 
supports its claims. The dignity of relinon, as a ge- 
neral and refined speculation, he may nave lung ac- 
knowledged ; but it appears to him as if it lost part of 
that dignity, in taking the specific form of the evangeli- 
cal system ; just as if an ethereal being were reduced 
to combine his radiance and subtlety with an earthly 
nature. He is aware that religion in the abstract, or, 
in other words, the principles which constitute the obli- 
gatory relation of all intelligent crsaturaa lo the Su- 
preme Being, must receive a special modification, by 
means of the addition of some other principles, in or- 
der to become a peculiar religious economy for a 
particular race of those creatures, especially for a little 
and a guilty race. And the Christian revelation assigns 
the principlea by which (his religion in the abstract, the 
religion of the universe, is thus modified into the pecu- 
liar form required for the nature and condition of man. 
But when he contemplates some of these principles, 
which do indeed place our nature and condition in a 
very humbling point of view, he can with difficulty 
avoid regretting that our relations with the Divinity 
sliould be fixed according lo such an economy. The 
gospel appears to him like the image in Nebuchadnez- 
zar's dream, refulgent indeed with a head of gold ; the 
snblims truths which are independent of every peculiar 
dispensation are luminously exhibited ; hut the doc- 
trines which are added as descriptive of the peculiar 
circumstances of the Christian economy, appear less 
splendid, and as if descending towards the qualities of 
iron and clay. In admitting this portion of the system 
as a pari of the truth, his feelings amount to the wish 
that a diflferent theotjF had been true. It is ^erefore 
with a degree of shrinking reluctance that he some- 
times adverts to the ideas peculiar lo the gospel. He 
vrauld willingly lose this specific scheme of doctrines 
in a more general theory of religion, instead of resign- 
ing every wider speculation for this scheme, in which 
God has comprised, and distinguished by a very pecu- 
liar character, all the reli^on which he wills lo be 
known, or to be useful, to our world. He would gladly 
evade the conviction that the gospel is no far from be- 
ing merely one of the mod^s, or merely even the best 
of the modes, of religion, that it is, as lo us, the com- 
prehensive and exclusive mode ; insomuch that he 
who has not a religion concordant with the New Testa- 
ment, is withont 9 religion. He sufTers himself to pass 
the year in a dissatisfied nncertainty, and a criminal 
neglect of deciding whether his cold reception of the 
specific views of Christianity will render unavailing his 
regard for those more general truths respecting the 
Deity, moral rectitude, and a liiture state, which are 
necessarily at the basis of the system. He is afiaid to 
examine and determine the question, whether it will be 
safe to rest in a scheme composed of the general prin- 
ciples of wisdom and virtue, selected from the Chris- 
tian oracles and tlfe speculations of philosophy, harmo- 
nized by reason, and embellished by taste. If it were 
safe, he would much rather be the dignified professor 
of such a philosophic refinement of Christianity, than 
yield himself to be completely humbled into a submis- 
sive disciple of Jesus Christ, This refined system 
would be clear of the unwelcome peculiarities of Chris- 
tian doctrine, and it would also allow some different 
ideas of the nature of moral excellence. He would not 
be so eiplicilly condemned for indulging a disposition, 
to admire and imitate some of those models of charac- 
ter, which, however opposite to pure Christian excel- 
lence, tiiB world has always idolized. 



which m 

I do not, for a moment, place among these causes 
that continual dishonour which the religion of Christ 
has suffered through the corrupted institutions, and liie 
depraved character of individuals or communities of 
what is called the Christian world. Such a man as I 
have supposed, understands what its tendency and dic- 
tates really are, eo far at least tbat, in contemplating 
the bigotry, persecution, hypocrisy, and worldly ambi- 
tion, which have stained, and continue to stain, the 
Christian history, his mind instantly dissevers by a de- 
cisive glance of thought, all these evils, and the pre- 
tended Christians who are accountable for them, from 
the religion which is as distinct from them as the Spirit 
that pervades all things is pure from matter end from 
sin. In his view, these odious things and these wicked 
men that have arrogated and defiled the Christian 
name, sink out of sight through a chasm, like Korah, 
Dathan, and Abtram, and leave the camp and the cause 
holy, though they leave the numbers small. It needs 
so very mMerate a share of discernment, in a Protes- 
tant country at least, wherea well-known volume exhi- 
bits the religion itself, genuine and entire as it came 
from heaven, to perceive the utter disconnexion and 
antipathy between it and all these abominations, that 
lo lake them, as congenial and inseparable, betrays, in 
detest^'-'- ■—--''--■--■-'■ -■ 
.. .. !e. T 
the religion of Christ, in 



they would to some estimable man, whom they would nc . 
esteem the lass because villains that hated him, knew, 
however, so well the excellence of his name and cha- 
racter, as gladly to employ them to aid their schemes, 
or to shelter their crimes. — But, indeed, these remarks 
are not strictly to the purpose ; since the prejudice 
which a weak or corrupt mind receives from such a 
view of the Christian history, operates, as we aee by 
facts, not discriminatjvely against particular character- 
istics of Christianity, but against the whole system, 
and leads toward a denial of its divine origin. On the 
contrary, the class of persons now in question fully 
admit Its divine authority, but feel a deep dislike to 
some of its most peculiar distinctions. These pecu- 
haritiea they may wish, as I have said, to refine away ; 
but in moments of impartial seriousness, are constrain- 
ed to admit the conviction, or something very near the 
conviction, of their being inseparable from the sacred 
economy. This however fals lo subdue or conciliate 
the heart ; and the dislike lo some of the parts has 
□Hen an influence on the affections in regard to the 
whole. That portion of the system which they tliink 
they could admire, is admitted with the coldness of a 
mere g>ecu!ative assent, from the intruding recollection 
of its being combined with something else which they 
cannot admire. Those distinctions from which they 
recoil, are chiefly comprised in that view of Christian- 
ity which, among a large proportion of the professors 
of it, is denominated, m a somewhat specific sense. 
Evangelical ; and therefore I have adopted this deno- 
mination in the title of this letter. Christianity, taken 
in this view, contains — a humili^ing estimate of the 
moral condition of man, as a being radically corrupt — 
the doctrine of redemption from l£at condition by the 
merit and sufferings of Christ— the doctrine of a di- 
vine influence being necessary to truisform the charac- 
ter of the human mind, in order to prepare it for a 
higher station in the universe — and a grand moral pe- 
culiarity by which it insists on humility, penitence, and 
a separation from the spirit and habits of the worid.— 
1 do not see any necessity for a mote formal and am- 
plified description of thst.-modAjjlO'tiil^Slio'ding 
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Christianity which hae assumed the distinctivG epithet 
ErangeUcal ; and which is not, la aa/ the least, more 
dischminatively designated ^mong the scoffing part of 
the wits, critics and theologians oftheday, by the terms 
Fanatical, Caliinistical, Akthodiatical. 

I may here notice that, tiiougb the greater share of 
the injorious influences On which I may remark iroerates 
more pointedly against the peculiar docttiaes of Chris- 
tianity, yet some of them are fatally hostde to that mo- 
Tol spirit which is so essentially inherent that the re- 
ligion must partly retain it, even when reduced as iar 
as it can ha toward the condition of a mere philosophi- 
cal theory. And I would observe, finally, that though 
I have specified the more refined and intellectual class 
of minda, as mdisposed to the religion of Christ by the 
causes to which I refer, and though I keep them chiefly 
in view, yet the influence of some of these causes ei- 
tenda to many peraons of aubordinate mental rank. 



IJITTER 11. 

OaeoflkeCButesoftheDispliKencsiB,l!uU Ch'a6imity,U- 
mg theSetigia^iof n gmU Number ofPtrnma qf'wafc 
and unciddiisled Minds, presents its Zhtlrines la aie dew 
of Men of Taste associated wiAthf Characteristics of those 
Minds; and though some Parts of the Edigiott msiontane- 
fmsly TtdfVitt thentspbKsfram that A^*sociaiion by their phil- 
osophic Digtity, other Parts may require a cmsida-aMe 
Ejbrl to delaliA them fiamit— This easily done if the Moa 
afimte icerepaaerfuUy pre-acaivied and affected SJ the Re- 
Sgiini—Refiectiona of one e/ ihem in this Case— But tiie 
Men of Taste nou in quetlien ore not in this Caee—Seoe- 
ral Specjjic Caitsee of injurious Impression from this Assa^ 
daUenof Evangelicid hoctrinesand Senlimenta aith the 
inteiieeOtai LAtUeness of the Persons eiHertahwtg thpn— 
Their Df^daug and Ditiike of aaatricSyintdleaaal Ex- 
erase mBfUgien — nor redttangthe wme of ReUpon to 
oti( w (HH faaiurile JVittions, and emtinwii^ dwetlmg m 
them — The perfect Ind^irence nf lome of them to general 
Sheu^etlgi, eoen vAen not deetilttie cf Means ^ acquiring 
it; and the conmquenivolttniary ana contented Poverty of 
0ie hreUgiona Ideas and Xjmguag^-^T^eir AdmiraJion of 
Things in a lit^ary Sen/*e utterly bad— Their '^-^^lacencif 
■' ■ '^-'^-'—^— .^Tft^T injudicious Ii<Jt, Is ana i^e/C' 
ie Metaphors and Simits! — Su^- 



n their D^ien 



„ reUgious Teachers thai they. 

luf possible Extent the Parallel betuieen the Pleasures of 
^^ and those of Eating and Drinking — Misddef of tuck 
Practices — Effect of the nngraeious CoUiaim betaeen un- 
PtiUivaied Seniors and a young Person •of Literary and 
PMfosophic Tnste — Eispostulaiion ua/h this inl^ecluat 
vmng Person, en the Folly and GKiM of suffiring his 
Mind to tola the Im'peaiim of Evangelical Religioafr. 



lyThi 



beinfenorto that Religion 
exlahited by ga Nea Testament, a«db>j theni' 
af its Disciples. 



In the view of an intelligent and honest mind the re- 
ligion of Christ stands as clear of all conneiion with 
the corruption of men, and churches, and ages, as when 
it was firac revealed. It retains its purity like Moses 
hi Egypt, or Daniel in Babylon, or the Saviour of the 
world himself, while he mmgled vi'ith scribes and phar- 
ieees, or publicans and sinnera. But though it thus 
instantly and totally separates itself from ul appear- 
ance of relation to the vices of bad men, a degree of 
eflTort may be required in order to display Jl, or to view 
it, m an equally perfect separation from the weakness 
of good ones. It is in reatily no more identified with 
the one than with the other; its essential sublimity is 
■ " ■• ■ ■ purity 

But it may have 
nestoji with a weak mind, while it neceasarily disowns 
> wictied'one ; and the qualities of that mind with 
which it confessedly unites itself, will much more BBera 
to adhere to it, than of that with which all its principles 
plainly in antipathy. It will he more natural to take 
those persona who are acknowledged the real aubjeeta 
of its mSuence as illustrations as its nature, than those 



on whom it is the heaviest reproach that they pretend 
to be its friends. The perception of its nature and 
dignity must be very vivid, indie man who can observe 
it in its state of intimate combination with the thoughts, 
affections, and language of its disciples, without losing 
sight for one moment of its essential qualities and lua> 
tre. No possible associations indeed can diminish Ibe 
grandeur of some parts of the Christian system. The 
doctrine of immortality, for instance, cannot be reduced 
to take even a transient ^pearance of littleness, by the 
meanest or most uncontb words and images that shall 
ever be ejnployed to represent it. But there are aome 
other pouits of the system which have not the same ob- 
vious philosophic sublimity. And these principles are 
capable of acquiring, from the mental defects of their 
believers, such associations as will give a character 
very different from our common ideas of sublimity to so 
much as they constitute of the evangelical economv. 
One of the causes, therefore, which I meant to notice, 
as having excited in persons of taste a seniiment un- 
favourable to ^e reception of evangelical rehgion, is 
that this is the religion of many weak aiid uncultivated 

The schools of philosophy have been composed of 
men of superior faculties and eitensive accomplish- 
ments, who could sustain, by eloquence and capacioua 
thought, the dignity of the favourite themes ; so that 
the proud distinctions of the diaciples and advocates 
appeared as the attributes of the doctrinea. Theadepta 
could attract refined and aaplring spu:its, by pro- 
claiming that the temple of their goddess was nolpro- 
faned by being a rendezvous for vulgar men. On the 
contrary, it is the beneficent distinction of the gospel, 
that notwithstanding it is of a magnitude to interest 
and to surpass angelic investigation, (and therefore as- 
suredly to pour contempt on the pride of human intel- 
ligence that rejects it for its mcannets,) it is yet most 
eipressly sent to (he class which philoaopliers have al- 
ways despised. And a good man feels it a cause of 
grateful joy, thai a communication has come from hea- 
ven, adapted to eSect the happiness of multitudes, in 
spite of natural debility or neglected education. He is 
grateful to him who has ' hidden these things from the 
-— ~ and prudent, and revealed them to babes.' while 



imbmation of truth and power, which finds no pis 
the minds of many philosophers, and wits, and stab 
" ' o he denied that the natural ci 



nee follows. Contracted and obscure it 



the inhabila 



liaty 

his impression of the intellec- 
tual character of the religion from the mode of its mani- 
festation from the minds of its disciples ; and in doing 
so, can indolently and perversely allow himself to re- 
gard the weakest mode of its displaying itself, aj 



truest image. In ta 
that, when he should I 



Iwelling, the religi 
s prophesied of its authi 
en, there would be no beai 



that he should be desired. This humiU: 
hie ; for unless miracles are vmiugbt, to impart lo the 
enlai^d power of thinking, 



the 



intellectual disciples 
the evangelic truth must accomniouaie ataeii to tne ai- 
mensions and unrefined habitudes of their minds. And 
perhaps the exhibitions of it will come forth with more 
of the character of thoseminds, than of its own celestial 
distinctions : insomuch that if there were no declara- 
tion of tbs aacred system, but in the forms of concep- 
tion and language in which th^ declare it, even a can- 
did man mi^t heaitalo to admit it as the moat glorious 
gift of Heaven. Happily, he finds its quaUty declared 
b^ other oracles ; but wiide from tbem he receives it in 
his own character, he is tempted to wish he could de- 
tach it from all the associations which he feels it has 
acouircd from the humbler exhibition Aid he does not 
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greatly wonder that other men of the same intellectual 
£a.bits, and with a less candid and profound solicitude 
to receive with simplicity every thing that tealiy comes 
from God, should have aAnitlad an injurious impres- 
1 from these ; 



They > 



,e this ii 



,n al- 



ready devoted to the reign of Jesus Christ. No passion 
that has hecome predominant is ever cooled by any 
thing which can be associated with its object, whiio 
that object itself continues unaltered. The passion (a 
g to verify its power, and tlie merit of that 
wh h eats it, by sometimes let^g the unpleas- 
mg ^so ions surround and touch the object for an 
n d then chasing them away ; and it welcomes 

iv h gni ntfld attachment that object coming forth 
ft m h n unstained ; as happy spirits at the last day 
with joy their bodies recovered from the 
d tate of purity that will leave every thing be- 

gi g the dust behind. A lealone Christian eK- 
in contempt of how many counteracting 
ta es he can still love his religion ; and that 
hi raction, by exciting his understanding to 

make a more defined estimate of its excellence, has but 
made him love it the more. It has now pre-occupied 
even those avenues of taste and imagination, by which 
alone the ungraciOHs effect of associations could have 
been admitted. The thing itself is close to his mind, 
and therefore the causes which would have misrepre- 
sented it, by coming between, have lost their power. 
As he hears the sentiments of sincere Christianity 
ftom the weak and illiterate, he says to himBelf — All 
this is indeed little, hot I am happy to feel that the sub- 
ject itself is groat, and that this humble display of it can- 
not make it appear to me, different from what I abso- 
lutely know it to be ; any more than a clouded atmos- 
ohere can diminish my impression of the grandeur of 
the heavens, after I have sooflen beheld the pure azure, 
and the host of stars. lam glad that it has in this man 
all the consolatory and all the purifymg efficacy, 
which I wish that my more elevated views of it may 
not fail to have in me. This is thechief end for which 
a divine communication can have been granted to the 
world. If Ibis religion, instead of being designed to 
make its disciples pure and happy amidst their little- 
ness, had required to receive lustre from their mental 
dignity, it would have been sent to none of us. At 
least, not to mo ; for though I would be grateful for an 
order of ideas somewhat superior to those of my uncul- 
tivated fellow Christian, I am conscious that the no- 
blest forms of thought in which I apprehend, or could 
represent, the subject, do but contract its amphtude, do 
but dooreas its subhmity. Those superior spirits who 
are said to rejoice over the first proof of t^ efficacy of 
divine truth, have rejoiced over its introdeotion, even 
in so humble a form, mto the mind of this man, and 
probably see in fact but little diSerence. in point of 
speculative greatness, between his manner of viewing 
and illustrating it and mine. If Jesus Christ could be 
on earth as before, he would receive this disciple, and 
benignantly approve, for ita operation on the heart, that 
ftith in his doctrines, which men of taste might be tempt- 
ed to despise for its want of iiilellectnal relinement 
And smce all his true disciples are destined to attain 
greatness at length, the time is coming, when each 
pious though now contracted mind will do justice to 
this high subject. Meanwhile, such as this subject will 
appear to the mtelligence of immortals, and such as it 
will be expressed in their eloquence, such it really is 
now ; and I should deplore the pervejsity of mj mind, 
if I felt more disposed to take the character ol'^ (ho re- 
ligion from that style of its exhibition in which it ap- 
pears humiliated, than from that in which I amassured 
it will be sublime. If while we are all advancing to meet 
the revelations of eternity, 1 have a more vivid and com- 
prehensive idea than these less privileged Christians, of 
the glory of our religion, as displayed m the New Tes- 



tament, and if I can much m 



w of its 



Let the spirit of the evangelical system once gain tlie 
ascendency, and it may thus defy the impressions tend- 
ing to associate disagreeable ideas with its principles i 
as the angela in liie house of Lot forced away the mi- 
worthy assailants. But it requiies a most extraordi- 
nary energy of conviction to obtain a cordial reception 
for these principles, if such unpressions have pre-occu.- 
pied the mind. And that they should thus have pre- 
occupied the man of taste, is not wonderful, if you 
consider how early, how often, and by what diversitiea 
of the same general cause, they may have been made on 
him. As thegospelcomprisBsan ample assemblage of in- 
tellectual views, and as the greater number of Clmatiaiui 
Bre inevitably diEqualified to do justice to them, even 
in any degree, by the same causes which disqnali^ 
them to do justice to other intellectual subjects, il u 
not improbable, that the greater number of expressions 
which he has heard in his whole life, have been utterly 
below the subject. Obviously this is a very serious 
circumstance; forifhehad heard as much spoken on 
any other intellectual subject, as, for instance, poetry, 
or astronomy, for which perhaps he has a passion, and 
if a similar proportion of iriiat he had heard had been 
as much below the subject, he would probably have ao- 
qnircd but little partiality for either of those studies. 
And it is a very melancholy disposition against the hu- 
man heart, that the gospel needs fewer unfavonrabls 
associations to become repulsive in it, than any other 
important subject. 

The injurious impressions have perhaps struck his 
mind mmany ways. For instance, he lias met witii some 
zealous Christians, who not only were very slightly ac- 
quainted with the evidences of the tm*, and the illus- 
trations of the reBBonableness, of their rolirion, but who 
actually fait no interest in the inquiry. Perhaps more 
than one individual attempted to deter him from pursu- 
ing it, by su^iesting that inquiry cither implies doubt, 
which was pronounced a criminal state of mind, or will 
probably lead to it, as a judgment on the profane curi- 
osity which, on such a subject, was not satisfied with 
unplicitly believmg. It was thought that an attempt to 
examine the founifetion would be likely to end in a wish 
to demoUsh the structure. 

He may sometimes have heard the discourse of sin- 
cere Christians, whose religion involved no intellectual 
exercise, and, strictly speaking, no subject of mtellect. 
Separately from their feelings, it had no definition, no 
topics, no distinct succession of views. And if he or 
some other person attempted to talk on some part of 
the relidon itself, as a thing definable and important,, 
independently of the feelings of any mdividual, and as 
consisting in a vast congeries of ideas, relating to the 
divine government of the world, to the general nature 
of the economy disclosed by tho Messiah, to the distinct 
doctrines in the theory of that economy, to moral prii>- 
ciples, and to the greatness of the fntnre prospects of 
man, — they seemed to have no concern in that rel^ion, 
and impatiently interrupted the subject with the obser- 
vation — That is not experience. 

Others he has heard continually recurring to two oi 
three paints of opinion, selected perhaps in conformity 
to a system, or peihaps in consequence of some casual 
direction of the individnal's thoughts, and asserted to be 
the life and essence of Christianity. These opinions he 
has hsaxi zealously though not argumentativeiy defend- 
ed, even when they were not attacked or questioned. 
If ihey loere called in question, it was an evidence not 
less of depraved principle than of perverted judgment. 
All other religious truths were represented as deriving 
their authority and impnrtance purely ftom these, ana 
indeed as deriving so httlo authoritj and importiDcB, 
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that it was almost needlesB aver to adrert to them. 
The neglect of constantly repeating and enforcing these 
opinions was said to be the chief cause of the melan- 
eWy failure attending the efforts to promote Christian- 
ity in the world, and of the decay of particular religious 
suciotios. Though he could not perceive how these 
points were essential to Christianity, even admitting 
them to be true, they were made the sole and decisive 
standard for distinguishing between a genuine and a 
false profession of it. Aid perhaps they were abruptly 
applied hi eager hosta to an; sentiment which he hap- 
pened to express concerning religion, as a test of its 
quality, and a proof of its corruptness. 

In some instances, he may have observed some one 
idea or doctrine, though not especially sanctioned by any 
system, to have so monopolized the mind, that ererf 
Goiiversatjon, from whatever .pomt of the compass it 
started, was certain to find its way to the favourite to- 
pic, while he was sometimes fretted, sometimes amused, 
and never much improved, by observing its progress to 
the appointed place. If his situation and coimeiions 
rendered it unavoidable for him often to hear this un- 
fortunate manner of discoursing on religion, his mind 
probably fell into a feult very similar to that of his well- 
meaning acquaintance. As this worthy man could never 
speak on the subject without soon bringing the whole 
of it down to one particular point, so the more refined 
and intellectual listener became unable to think on the 
subject viithont adverting immediately to the narrow il- 
lustration of it eihibited by this one man. In conse- 
rince of this conneiion of ideas, he perhaps felt dis- 
lined to think on the subject at all ; or, if he was 
disposed or constrained to (hint of it, he was so averse 
to let his views of Christianity thus convei^e to the lit- 
tleness of a pomt, that he laboured to expand them, till 
they lost all specifically evangeUcal distinctions in the 
nililness of generality and abstraction. 

Again — the majority of Christians are precluded, by 
their condition in life, from any acquirement of general 
knowledge. It would be unpardonable in this more 
cnltivatM man, not to make the allowance for the na- 
tmai eifect of this circumstance on the extent of their 
tdigious ideas. But he has met with nnmbers, who 
had no mconsiderable means, both as to money, judging 
by their unnecessary eipenses, and as to leisure, judg- 
ing by ^e quantity of time consnmed in useless chat, 
or in needless sleep, to furnish their minds with various 
mlbrmation, but who were quite on a level, in this re- 
spect, with those of the humblest rank. They never 
even suspected that knowledge could have any con- 
nexion with religion ; or thatthejcouldnotbeas clearly 
and amply m possession of the great subject as a man 
ndiose Acuities had been exercised, and whose extended 
BcquaintancB with things would supply an endless series 
of ideas illustrative of religion. He has perhaps even 
heard them make a kind of merit of then' indifference to 
knowledge, as if it were the proof or the result of a higher 
value for religion. If a hint of wonder vras insmuated 
Bt their reading so little, and within so very confined a 
scope, it would be replied, that they thought it enough 
to read the Bible ; as if it were possible for a person 
whose mind fixes with inquisitive attention on what is 
before him, even to read through the Bible without 
thousands of such questions being started in his thoughts 
as can be answered only Irom sources of information 
eiCraneous to the Bible. But he perceived that this 
reading the Bible was no work of inquisitive thought ; 
and indeed he has commonly foiind that those who 
have no wish for any thing like a general improvement 
in knowledge, have no disposition for the real business of 
Blinking even in religion, and that their discourse on 
that subject is Hie exposure of intellectual poverty. He 
bas seen them live on for a nitmber of years content 
with the same confined views, the same meagre list of 
topics, and the same uncouth rehgious language. In so 
inconsiderable a space of tin^e, the diligent investigation 



of truth would have given much more clearness to their 
faculties, and much more precision to the articles of 
their belief. They might have ramified the few leading 
articles, into a rich diversity of subordinate principles 
and important inferences. They might have teamed to 
place the Christian truth m all those combinations with 
the other parts of our knowledge, by which it is enabled 
to present new and striking aspects, and to multiply its 
arguments to the understanding, and its appeals to the 
heart. They might have rendered nature, history, and 
the present views of the moral world, tribut^ to the 
illustration and the effect of their religion. But they 
neglected, and even despised, all these means of en- 
lar«ng then: ideas of a subject which they professed to 
hold of infinite importance. Yet, perhaps, if this man 
of more intellectual habits showed but little interest in 
conversing with them on that subject, or seemed de- 
signedly to avoid iti this was considered as pure aver- 
sion to religion ; and what had been uninteresting to him 
as a doctrine, then became revoltmg as reproof.* 

He may not anfrequejilly have heard worthy but illi- 
terate persons expressmg their utmost admiration of 
saying, passages in books, or public discourses, which 
he could not help perceiving to be hardly sense, or to be 
the dictates of conceit, or to be common-place inflated 
to fustian. While, on the other band, if he has intro- 
duced a favourite passage, or an admired book, they 
have perhaps shown no perception of its beamy, or ex- 
pressed a doubt of its tendency, from its not being in 
canonical diction. Or, perhaps they have directly avow- 
ed that they could not understand it, in a manner that 
very plainly unphed that therefBre it was of no value. 
Possibly when he has expressed his high admiration of 
some of the views of the gospel, such, for mstance, as 
struck the mind of Rousseau, he has been mortified to 
find that some sublime distinctions of the religion of 
Christ are lost to many of his disciples, from being of loo 
abstract a kind for the apprehension of any but unproved 
and reflective men. 



J, , whde expressing 

ineir anunated gratiinde for what acquaintance with re- 
li^on they had been able to attain, and for the immor- 
tal hopes springing from it, to feel that they bsd but a 
confined view of the subject which is of immense va- 
riety and magnitude, he would have been too much 
pleased hy this amiable feehrig, to be much repelled by 
the defective character of their conceptions and expres- 
sions. But often, on the contrary, he has observed 
such a complacent sense of sufficiency in the little 
sphere, as if it self-evidentty comprised every thing 
which it is possible, or which it is of consequence, for 
any mind to Re in the Christian religion. They were 
like persons who should doubt the information that an 
infinitely greater number of stars can be seen through a 
telescope than they ever beheld, and who should have 
no curiosity lo try. 

Many Christians may have appeared to him to attach 
an extremely disproportionate importance to the precise 
modes of religious observances, not only in the hour of 
controversy respecting them, when they are always ex- 
travagantly magnified, but in the habitual course of 
then- religious references. These modes may be either 
such as ate adhered to by whole communities of Chris- 
tians, perhaps as then: respective marks of distinction 
from one another ; of any smaller ceremonial peculiari- 
ties, devised and pleaded for by particular individuals 

The religious habit of some Christians may have dis- 
gusted him e^tcessively. Every thuig which couid even 
distantly remind him of grimace, would inevitably do 
this ; as, for instance, a solemn lifting up of the ey^s, 

□ rihe LicDibkr intellecluaf ordei;.ror his dUpiple, wjl hut 111 
applj m EDina of llio j:hBrMieni^uty^ita| j^ 
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aitificial impulse of the breath, grotesque and regulated 
gestures and postures in religious eiercises, an affect- 
ed faltering of the voice, and, I might add, abrupt re- 
ligious eiclaniations in common disMiorae, thongh they 
were eson benedictions lo the Almighty, which he 
has often heard so ill-limed as to hare an irrevei 
and almost a ludicrous effect. In s mind such a 
am Eupposing. the happiest improrement in point 
veneration for genuine religion will produce no to ._ 
ance still for such habits. Not will the dislike to them 
be lessened by ever 8j perfect a conviction of the 
sincere piety of any of the persons who have fallen Into 

In the conversation of illiterate Christians he has 
haps frequently heard the most unfortunate metaphors 
and similes, employed to oiplain or enforce evangelical 
sentiments ; and probably, if he twenty times recollect- 
ed one of those sentiments, or if he heard a similar om 
from some other quarter, the repulsive figure was snrt 
to recur to his imagination. If he has heard EO manj 
of these, that each Christian topic has acquired its ap- 
propriate images, you can easily conceive what a livelj 
Eerception of the importance of the subject itself musl 
i requisite to overcome the di^;ust and banish tht 
associations. The feeling accompanying these topics, 
as connected with these ideas, will be somewhat like 
that which spoils the pleasure of reading a nablo poet, 
Virgil, for instance, when each admired passes recalls 
the images into which it has been degraded in that kind 
of Imitation denominated triwesly. It may be added, 
that the reluctance to think of the Bubjeet because it is 
connected with these ideas, strengthens that connexioi 
For often the earnest wish not to dwell on the disagrei 
able images, produces a mischievous reaction by which 
they press in more forcibly. The tenacity wilh which 
ideas adhere to the mind, is in proportion to the de.gree 
of interest, whether pleasing or unpleasing, which ac 
companies them ; and an idea cannot wellbe accompanie 
by a stronger kind of interest than the earnest wish t 
escape Irom it. If we could cease to dislike it, it woul 
soon cease to haunt us. It may also be observed, the 
the infroquency of thinking upon the evangelical sut 
jccts, wiU confinntbeiujuriousassociations. Thesam 

If any unfortunate incident, or any circumstance of e: 
pression or conduct, displeased us in our first meetinj_ 
withapersoUfitwdl be strongly recalled each subsequent 
time tiiat we see him, if we meet him but seldom : on 
the contrary, if our intercourse with a person becomes 
frequent or habitual, such a first unpleasing circum- 
stance, and many following ones may be forgotten. 
This observation might be of some use lo a man that 
really wishes to dissolve in his mind the-oonneiion be- 
tween Bvangelical subjects and such disagreeable ideas ; 
"" perceive that one ofthe most effectual means 
lo make those subjects familiar by often 

emarking on the effect of unpleaeing images 
to illustrate Christian principles. I cannot 
ng that religious teachers 
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:hat relipous teachers were aware ol the 
it amphlying the less dignified class of 
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are employed. 
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which the benefits and plea., 

:ligjon are represented under the image of 

not recollect that, in the New Testament 

.„^^, ...js metaphor is ever drawn to a great length. 

it from the facility of the process, it is not strange 

It it has bean amplified both in books and discourses 

.0 the most extended descriptions ; and the dinmg- 

Dm has been exhausted of images, and the language 

isacked for substantives and a^eotives, to stimulate 

5 spiritual palate. The metaphor is combined with 

many terms in our language, that it will sometimes 

avoidably occur ; and when emuiojedm the simplest 
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and shortest form, it may, by transiently suggesting the 
analogy, assist the thought without lessening the sub- 
ject. But it is degradmgto spiritual ideas to be exten- 
sively and systematically transmuted, I might saj 
cooked, into sensual ones. The analogy between mean- 
er things and dignified ones should never be pursued 
farther than one or two points of necessarj' illnstration ; 
for if it is traced to every chrcumstance m which a re- 
semblance can be found or fancied, the meaner thing no 
longer serves the humble and useful purpose of merely 
dlustrating some qualities of the great one, but be- 
comes formally its representative and equal. By theit 
being made to touch at all points, tiie meaner is con- 
stituted a scale lo measure and to limit the magnitude 
of the superior, and thus the importance ofthe one 
shrinks to the insignificence ofthe other. It will take 
some time, for a man to recover any great degree of 
solemnity in thinking on the delights or the supports o! 
reJigion, after he lias seen them reduced into all the 
s of eating and drinking, 
it ofWn luippens, that the i 
coarsest points of the resemblance, lemam longest in 
the thoughts. When the mind has been lau^t to de- 
scend lo a low manner of considering divme truth, it 
will easily descend to the lowest. There is no such 
violent tendency to abstraction and sublimity in the 
minds of tiie generality of readers and hearers, as to 
render it necessary to take any great pains for the pur- 
pose of retaining their ideas in some small degree of 
alliance wi^ matter. 

The preceding pages are a short description of some 
of the prominent cm^umstances of repeliency, which 
are connected with evangelical reUgion by means of its 
uncultivated and iniudicioua professors ; and more 
might have been added. Atler such a description, it 
would be unjust not to observe that some Christians, 
nf a subordinate Intelleotu^ order, are distinguished 
by such an unassuming simplicity, by so much refine- 
ment of conscien^^e, aiwl by a piety so fervent and tven 
exalted, \hsl it would imply a very pervened state of 
mind in a cultivated man, if these examples did not 
operate, notwithstanding the confined scope of their 
ideas, !« attract him toward the faith which renders them 
so happy and excellent, rather than lo repel him front 
it. But I am suppoaiTig his mind to be m a perverted 
state, and am far from the impiety of defending him. 
Tbii supposilion, however, being made, I feel no sur- 
prise, on surveying the majority of the persons compos- 
ing evangelical communities, that this man has acquired 
an accumulation of prejudices against some of the dis- 
tinguiahing features of flie gospel. Permitting himself 
to feel as if the circnmstances which thns duninish Or 
distort an order of Christian sentiments, were insepa- 
rable from it, he is inclined to regret that there should 
be any divine sanctions against his framing for himself, 
on the foundation of those principles in Christianity 
which he cannot but admire, but with a qualifying inter- 
mixture of foreign elements, a more liberalized scheme 
ofreUgion, 

It was especially unfortunate if, in the advanced 
',age of this man's perhaps highly cultivated youth, 
vhile he was exulting in the conscious enlargement of 
titellect, and the quickening and vivid perccptiveiiess 
if taste, but was still to be regarded as in a degree ihe 
subject of edacation, it was his lot lo have the princi- 
les of reli^on eihibited and inculcated in a repulsive 
mguage and cast of thought by the seniors of his fa- 
lily or acquamtance. In that case, the unavoidable 
frequency of intercoHse must have rendered the coun- 
teractive operation of the unpleasing circumstances, 
isociated with Christian truth, almost incessant, 
.nd it would naturally become continually stronger. 



n from a).\ congeniality with 
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his instruclers. These habits he began and continued 
to acquire from books of elegant sentiment or philo- 
Bophical research, which be rnad. in disregard of the 
adsjce, perhaps, to read scarcely any but works speci- 
ficaliy reiigiouB. To such studies he his again and 
again returned with an animated rebound from Bystem- 
atic common-places, whether delivered in private or in 
public instruction ; and has felt the full contrast be- 
tween the force, tusUe, and menial richness, accompa- 
nying the moral speculations or poetical visions of ge- 
nius, and the manner in which the truths of Ihegos- 
pel had been conveyed. He was not serious and hon- 
est enough to make, when in retirement, any delibe- 
rate trial of ahslracting these truths from the shape in 
which Ihey ware thus unhappily set forth, in order to 
see what they would appear m a better. He could easily 
have traasfcrred them inM this better form ; or, at least, 
if he could not, he had but a very small portion of that 
menial ' superiority ' of wliich he was congralulatiiig 
himself that his disgusts were an evidence. But his 
sense of the duty of doing this was perhaps lees co- 
gent, from his perceiving Ihat the evangelical doclriries 
were inculcated by his relatives with no less deficiency 
of the means of proving them true, than of rendering 
them interesting ; and be could easily diBcem that his 
instnicters had received the articles of their faith im- 
plicitly from a class of teachers, or a religious commu- 
nity, wi^oQt even a subsequent eiercise of reasoning 
to confirm what they had thus adopted. They believed 
these articles through ihe hatiit of hearing them, and 
mamtained them by the habit of believing them. The 
recoil of his feelings, therefore, did not alarm his con- 
science with the conviction of its being absolutely the 
truth of God, that, under this uninviting form, ho was 
reluctant to embrace. Unaided by sudi a conviction 
aheady eiisting in hirn, and unarmed with a force of 
n sufficient to impress it, the seriousness, per-j 









antly asserting his m 
' " -binkandf 

nciliate his repugnance. __ 

their admonitions took the mild or palhetic tone, his 
respect for their piety, and his gratitude for their affec- 
tionalc soUcLtude, liad perhaps a momenlaty effect to 
make him earnestly wish he could abdicate every intel- 
lectual refinement, and adopt in pious simplicity all 
their feelings and ideas. But as the contracted views, 
the rude figures, and the miiture of systematic and 
illiterate language, recurred, his mind would again re. 
TOlt, and compel him to say. They cannot, will not, he 
my mode of religion. 

Now, one wishes there had been some enlightened 
fiiend to say to such a man, "Why will y.ou not under- 
stand that there is no necessity for this to be the Tiuide 
of your religion 1 By what want of acuteness do you 
fail to distinguish between the mode, (a mere extrinsic 
and casual mode,) and the substance 1 In the world 
of nature you see the same simple elements wrought 
^to Ihe p'ainest and most beautiful, into the most di- 
'' 'e and the most majestic forms. " '' 






iple principles of Christian truth may const 
us of a very inferior, or a very noble, order 



tethe 
of ideas. 



io many bare scientific propositions, each con- 
&ied to one single mode of conception, without any 
collateral ideas, and to bo always eipressed in one un- 
fllteisble form of words. They are placed there in or- 



ideas and feelings, formmg round the pure, simple pnn- 
aiples, will correspond, and will make those principles 
seem to correspond, to the meaner or more dignified 
mtellectual rank of the mind. Why will you not per- 
ceive that the subject which takes so humble a style in 
its less intellectual believers, unfolds greater propor- 



tions throufih a gradation of larger and still larger f». 
culties, and with facility occupies the whole capacity 
of the amplest, m the same niarmet as the ocean lilU a 
gulf as easily as a creek ! Through Ihis series it re- 
'-■ identitf of its essential principles, and appears 



progressively a nobler thing only by m 

for more nobly displaying itself Why will you not 

follow it through this gradation, till it reach iJio point 






en ted m 



of character, t. 
^ id -with the improved state of your mind 1 
Never fear lest the gospel should prove not sublime 
enough for the elevation of your thoughts. If you 
could attain an intellectual eminence Itom which you 
would look with pity on the rank which you at present 
hold, you would still find the dignity of this subject oc- 
cupying your level, and rising above it. Do you doubt 
this 1 What then do you think of such spirits, for in- 
stance, as those of Milton and Pascal 1 And by how 
many degrees of the intellectual scale shall yours sur- 
pass them, to authorize your feeUng that to be little 
which they felt to be great ' They were often conscious 
of the magnificence of Christian truth filling, distend- 
ing-, and eioeeding, their faculties, and sometimes 
wished for greater powers to do it justice. In their not 
bleat contemplations, they did not feel their minds ele- 
vating the subject, but the subject elevating their minds. 
Now, consider that their views of the gospel were, in 
essence, the same with those of its meanest sincere 
disciples ; and that therefore many sentiments which, 
by their unhappy form have disgusted you so much, 
bore a faithfiil though humble analogy to the ideas of 
these subUme Christians. Why then, while hearing 
such sentiments, have you noi learnt the habit of dart- 
ing upward, by means of this analogy, to the noblest 
style of the subject, instead of abaniKning the subject 
itself in the recoil from the unfortunate mode of pre- 
! Have you not cause to fear that your dis- 
deeper than the mode of its appearance ? 
For, else, would you not aniiously seek, and rejoice to 
meet the divine subject m that lustre of array, that 
transfiguration of aspect, by which its grandeur is ibas 
redeemed 1 

I would make a solemn apjieal to the understanding 
and the conscience of such a man. I vrould say to 
him. Is it among the eicellences of a mind of taste, 
that it loses, when the religion of Christ is concerned, 
all the value of its discrimmation 1 Do you not abso- 
lutely know that the littleness which you see investing 
that religion is adventitious ! Are you not certain that 
in hearing the discourse of such men, if they were now 
to be found, as those that I have named, the evangelical 
truths would appear to you most sublhne, and that they 
cannot be less noble in fact than they would appear as 
displayed from those minds ! But even suppose that 
iJtey also failed, and that all modem Christians, with- 
out exception, had conspired to give an unimpressive 
aspect to the subject of their profession, do you never 
read the New Testament ! If you do, is it in that 
Slate of susceptible seriousness, without which you will 
have no just perception of its character ; without which 
you are but like an ignorant clown who, happening to 
look at the heavens, perceives nothing more awful in 
that wilderness of suns than in the row of lamps along 
the streets ? If you do read that hook in the better- 
state of feeling, I have no comprehension of the me- 
chanism of your mind, if the first perception would not 
be that of a simple venerable dignity, and if the second 
would not be that of a certain abstract, undefinable 
magnificence ; a perception of something which, behind 
this simplicity, eipands into a greatness beyond the 
compass of your mind ; an impression like that with 
which a thonghtfu! man would have looked on the coun- 
tenance of Newton, after he had pubUshed his discove- 
ries, feeling a kind of mystical abjorption in tho attempt 
to comprehend the magnitudaotthe soul residing witli- 
m that form. Whp,^,JB,|lustmOOfc^(^S susceptj. 
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mote refined and heavenly 1 If you ezamined thi 
you perceived that the dignity arose partly from thair 
being employed as living oracles of this truth, and still 
more from their whole characters bemg pervaded by its 
spirit. And have you not been aomelimes conscione, 
m ent, that if it possessed your soul in the same 
m a, it did theirs, it would make you one of the 

m ted of morlala ? You would then display a 

mh on of sanctity, devotion, disintetestedneas, 
p to external things, energy, and exulting 

p ompaiison of which the ambition of a con- 

the pride of a self-admiring philosopher, 
w d be a very vulgar kind of dignity. You acknow- 
d^ hesa representations to be just ; yon allow that 
h kind f sublimity which you hate sometimes per- 
d he New Testament, that the qualities of the' 
p pirit, and that the intellectnal and moral great- 

me modem Christiana, express the eenuine 
character of the evangelical religion, and theiefora 
evmce its dignity. But then, is it not most disingenu- 
ous in you to allow the meanness which you know to 
be but associated and saparablo, to be simitted by your 
own mind as an excuse for its alienation from what is 
acknowledged to be the very contrary of meanness ? 
Ought yon not to turn on yourself, with indignation at 
that want of rectitude which resigns you to the effect 
of these associations, or with contempt of the debility 
which tries in vain to break them t Is it for you. to he 
offended at the mental weakness of Christians ! you, 
whose intellectual vigour, and whose sense of justice, 
but leave yon to sink helpless in the fastidiousness of 
sickly taste, and to lament that so many inferior spults 
have been consoled and saved by this divine faith as to 
make it impossible for you to embrace it, even though 
l^our own salvation depend on it T At the very same 
time perhaps this weakness takes the form of pride. 
Let that pride speak out ; it would be curious to hear 
it say, that your mental refinement perhaps tniglu have 
permitted you to take your ground on that eminence of 
the Christian faith where Milton and Pascal stood, i/ 
so many humbler beings did not disgrace it, by occu- 
pying the declivity and the vale. 

But, after all, what need of referring to illustrious 
names, as if the claims of that which yon acknowledge to 
be fromheaven should be made to depend on the ntunber 
of those who have received it gracefully ; or, as if a ration- 
al being could calmly wait for his taste to be conciliated, 
before he would embrace a system by which his immor- 
tal interest is to be secured ? Is the difference, as de- 
clared by the Supreme Authority, between the conse- 
quences of cordially receiving or not receiving the evan- 
gelical system so small, that a solemn contemplation of 
It would not overwhelm you with wonder and mortifi- 
cation that so subordinate a counteraction could so Ion; 
have made you unjuel to yourselfl And if you avoid 
thir. contemplation, wUI therefore the difforence, and the 
ultimate loss, prore the less serious because you would 
not exercise thought enough to anticipate it ! If the 
consequence should prove to be inexpressibly disas- 
trous, will a percerslty of refinement appear a worthy 
cause for which to have incurred it 1 You deserve to 
be disgusted with a divine communication, and to lose 
its inestimable benefits, if you can thus let every thin^ 
have a gii^ater mfluence on your feelings concerning it 
than its truth and importance, and if its accidental and 
separable associations with littleness, can counteract its 
essential inseparable ones with the Governor and Re- 
deemer of the world, with happiness, and with eternity. 
With what compassion you might be justly regarded by 
an illiterate but zealous Christian, whose interest in the 
troths of the New Testament at onee constitutes the 
bast felicity here, and carries him rapidly toward the 



kingdom of bis Father ; while you are standing aloo^ 
and perhaps thinking, <^at If he and all such as he were 
dead, yon might, after a while, acquire the spirit which 
should impel you also toward heaven. But why do you 
not feel your individual concern in this great subject aa 
absolutely as if all men were dead, and yon heard alone 
in the earth the voice of God ; or, as if you saw, like 
^0 solitary exile of Patmos, an awful appearance of 
JesuB Christ, and the visions of hereafter! What is it 
to you that many Christians have given an aspect of 
littleness to the gospel, or that a few have displayed it 
in majesty 1 
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^ . s ail religious Idtat toillmi . ._, 

i Pecaliarili/ — Advantages that woM aUtnd fbi 
Use of Iht Language of iKBc general lTaeUigener..mth Ik, 



Another cause which f think has tended to Tender 
evangehcal reli|{ion less acceptable to persons of taste, 
is the pecaliarity of language adopted in the discourses 
and books of its teachers, as well as in the religious 
correspondence and conversation of Christians. I do 
not refer to any past age, when an excessive quaintneas 
deformed the style of composition, both on religion and 
■11 Other subjects : my assertion is respecting the diction 
at present in use. 

The vrotks collectively of the best writers in the lati- 
guage have created and substantially fixed a standard of 
general phraseology. If any department is exempted 
from the authority of this standard, it is ^e low one of 
humour and buffoonery, in which the writer may cola 
and fashion phrases according to his whim. But in the 
language of higher, and of t^t may be called middle 
subjects, that authority is the law. It does indeed al- 
low indefinite varieties of what is called style, sinca 
twenty pure and able writers might be cited, who hav^ 
had each adifferent style ; but yet there Is a certain gene- 
ral character of expression which they have mamly con- 
curred to establish. This compound result of all theii 
modes of writing is become sanctioned as the classical 
manner of employing tha language, as the form' in 
which it constitutes the most pure general vehicle of 
thought. And, though it is difficult to define this 
standard, yet a well-read person of taste instantly feels 
when it is transgressed or deserted, and pronounces 
that no classical writer has employed that phrase oi 
would liave combined those words in such a manner. 

Now ^e deviations from this standard must be, first, 
by mean or vulgar diction, which ia below it ; or, se- 
condly, by a barbarous diction, which is out of it, or fo- 
reign to it ; or, thirdly, by a diction which, though 
foreign to it, is yet not to be termed barbarous, becauaa 
it is elevated entirely above the authority of the stand- 
ard, by a super-human force or majesty of thought, or a 
super-liuman communication of truth. 

I might make some charie ^;ainst the language of 
divines under the firat of those distinctions ; but my 
present attention is to what seems to me to come under 
the second character of difference from the standard, 
that of bemg barbarous. The phrases peculiar to any 
trade, profession, or fraternity, are barbarous, if they 
were not low: they are cominonly both. 'ITie language 
of law is felt by every one to be barbarous In the ex- 
treme, not only by the huge lumBonWHti'.ftHnioal 
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tenns, but by its very etructure. in such parts of it as 
do not consist of technical turms. The language of 
science is barharous, as far as it differs arbitraiily, and 
in more than the use of those terms which ue indispen- 
sable to the science, from the pure general model. And 
I am afraid thai, on the same principle, the accustomed 
diction of evangelical religion also must he pronounced 
barbarous. For I suppose it will be initCantly allowed, 
that ^e mode of expression of the greater number of 
evangelical ciivinee,* and of those Uught by them, is 
widely different from the standard of general language, 
not only by the necessary adoption of some pecuLar 
terms, but by a continued and systematic cast of phrase- 
ology ; iuEoniuch that in reading or hearing five or sii 
sentences of an evangelical discourse, you ascertain the 
school by the mere lum of eipression, independently of 
»ny attention to the quaJity of the ideas. If, in order 
to try what tfiose ideas woulJ appear in an altered form 
of words, you attempted to reduce a paragraph to the 
language employed by intellectual men in speaking or 
writing well on general subjects, you would find it must 
be absolutely a version. There is no room and no 
need to collect phrases and quotations ; but you know 
bow easily it could be done ; and the specimens would 
give the idea of an attempt to create, out of the general 
mass of the language, a dialect which should be intrin- 
sically spiritual ; and so eicessively appropriated to 
Christian doctrine as to be totally unserviceable for any 
other subject, and to become ludicions when applied to 
it.f And this beiqg extracted, like the Sabbath from 
the common course of time, the general range of diction 
is abandoned, with all its powers, diversities, and ele- 
gance, to secular subjects and the use of the profene. 
It ia a kind of pt^ery of language, vilifying every thing 
not marked with the signs of t£e holy church, ajid for- 
bidding any one to minister to religion cicept in conse- 
crated speech. 

Supposing that a heathen foreigner had acquired a 
full acquaintance with our language in its most classi- 
cal construction, yet without learning an^ thins about 
the gospel, (which it is true enough he might do,) and 
that he then happened to read or hear an evangelical 
iiscourse — he would be exceedingly surprised at the 
. strange cast of phraseology. He would probably be 
more arrested and occupied by the .smgularity of the 
diction than by that of the ideas ; whereas the general 
eonrse of the diction should ^peai hut the same as 
that to which he had been accnclomed. It should be 
•nch that he would not even think of if, but only of the 
new subject and peculiar ideas which it should present 
to his view ; unless there could be some advantage in 
the necessity of looking at these ideas through the mist 
•nd confusion of the double medium, created by the 
■operinduclion of an uncouth dialect on a plain language. 
— t)r, if he were noi a stranger to the subject, but had 
* When I SB> evangelicsl diiiiias, I uncor vrilb the opinion 
Dfthoae.irhDaeemacansiderBMe, and. In an iiileJIecliiaL and 
Blerary view, a hiehlr tespeciable tlaas of Ih« writers who hava 
proteuedlF lauehl Clirislianil]', lo be noI stricily eraneelica], 
Th«T mlffu ralW tis denniolnaled moral and philosophical di- 
vings, trealiDe ver; eblf od llie gmeralidea of celMon, and nn 
the ChrlnUan mords, but nn placing the seonDmr afrademp. 
tian eianlr In llial light in which tiia Xew Tealanisnl appears 
10 me to place it. Some of xbeee bave STolded tbe kind of dia- 
hct «i which I am anlmadverttnE, not on]; by nteana of a dic- 
tion more clasalcal and d^ifl«d fa the generu principles of hs 
Mniniirn. hiu Bin br aTolding lbs idaaa wilh which the phfaaes 
-■ -re commonly agmdatcd. I mar, however, here 

, ,..ical deOHtnKnt of wiiUns and dlfcouTBe,.ihongh 

It diera prBr^ls ibs mon, and widi Oie greateit Dnmber of 
lArasea. h extends bi Home degree, tato the muority of writing 
on ralt^en hi genera], nod ma^ Iberatbrs tw callad the theolo- 
gical, BlraDst aa pTDparlT ~ -■■ "-' ''-■-- 



er hie dialect ar 



f This Is w (nn, thai It bi no uncomman eifwdlenl with the 
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acquired its leading principles from some author or 
speaker, who employed (with the addition of a very 
small number ol peculiar Itrms) the same style in 
which any other serious sub|ect would hai e been illus- 
trated, he would still be not less surprised. ' Is it pos- 
sible,' he would say, as soon as he could apprehend 
what he was attending to, ' that these are the very 
sama views which lately presented themselves with 
such lucid simplicity tjl my understanding! Or, is there 
something more, of which I atn not aware, conveyed 
and concealed nnder these strange devices of phrase ! 
Is this another stage of the religion, the school of the 
adepts, in which I am not yet initated ? And does rer 
ligton then, every where, as well as in my country, af- 
fect to show and guard its importance by relinquishing 
the simple language of intelligence, and assuming an 
obscure dialect of its own ? Or, is this the diction of 
an individual only, and of one who really intends but to 
convey the same ideas that I have elsewhere received 
in so much more clear and direct a vehicle of words t 
But then, in what remote corner, placed beyond the 
authority of criticism and the circulation of literature, 
where a noble language stagnates into barbarism, did 
this man study his religion and acquire his phrases! 
Or, by what inconceivable perversion of taste and of 
labour has he*amei],far the sentiments of his religion, 
a mode of expression so uncongenial with the eloquence 
of his count^, and so adapted to dissociate them from 
all connexion with that eloquence!' 

My dear friend, if I were not conscious of a solemn 
and cordial veneration for evangelical religion itself, I 
should be more afraid to trust mpeif in making these 
observations on the usual manner of expressing its 
ideas. If I am candid, I am willing to be corrected. 
Perhaps my description of this manner exaggerates ; 
but that there Is a great and systematical difference be- 
tween it and the true classical diction, ia most palpably 
obvious, and I cannot help regarding it as an unfortu- 
nate cireumstance. It gives the gospel too much the 
airofa professional thing, which must have its pecu- 
liar cast of phrases, for the mutual recognition of its 
prolicients, in the same manner as other professions, 
arts, and mysteries, have theirs. This is ofliciously 
placing the singularity of httleness to draw attention to 
the singularity of greatness, which in the very act it 
misrepresents and obscures. It is giving an uncouth- 
ness of mem to a beauty which should attract all hearts. 
It ia teaching a provincial dialect to the rising instruc- 
tor of a world. It is imposing the guise of a cramp- 
ed, forma! ecclesiastic on what is destined for an uni- 
versal monarch. 

Would it not be an improvement in the administra- 
tion of religion, by discourse and writing, if Christian 
tmth were conveyed in that neutral vehicle of eipres- 
sion which is adapted indifferently to common serious 
subjects ' But it may be made a question, whether it 
can be perfectly conveyed in such language. Thia 
point, therefore, requires a little consideration. The 
diction on which I have animadverted may he distin- 
guished mto three parts. 

The first a peculiar mode of using various common 
words. And this peculiarity consists partly in espress- 
ing ideas by such single words as do not simply and 
directly belong to them, instead of other single words 
which do simply and directly belong to them, and in 
general language are used to express titeia ;* and partly 
in using such combinationa of words as mako uncou^ 
phrases. Now, is this necesaaiy ! The answer lo 
the question is immediately obvious as to the former 
part of the description ; there can be no need to use 
common word in an affected manner to convey an 
which there is another common word at hand to 
express in the simplest and most usual manner. And 
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then as to phrases, consisting of an uncouth combina. 
tion of words which are common, and have no degrei 
of technicality, — are they necessary \ Tliey are noi 
absolutely necessary, uiileBS each of theee combinations 
conveys a thought of bo exquisitely singular a signifi- 
cation, that no other conjunction of isrms could have 
eipiesaed it ; a thought which was never suggested hy 
one mind to another tilt theee three or four words hap- 
pened to fall out of the general order of the language 
into the cluster of a peculiar phrase ; a thought which 



such pretensions. They will seldom appear to expres 
a meaning which It required such a fortnnate or such 
dexterous expedient to hring and to retain within the 
icope of our ideas. Very often their sense is of so ge- 
neral and common a kind, that you could easily have 
expressed it in five or ten different forms of words. 
Some of these phrases would seem to have been origi- 
naiiy the mere produce of affectation ; and some to 
have been invented to give an appearance of particular 
significance to ideas which were so plain and common, 
that they seemed to have no force as exhibited in the 
ordinary cast of diction. In reUgion, as in other de- 
partments, artificial turns of expression have o)l«n been 
resorted to, in order to relieve the obvious plainness 
of the thought. In whatever manner, however, the 
langnage was first perverted into these artificial modes. 
It would be easy to try whether they are become such 
special and privileged vehicles of thought that no other 
fonns of words can express what is supposed to be 
their sense. And it would be foimd that uieee phrases, 
as it is within out familiar experience that all phrases, 
consisting of only common words, and having no rela- 
tion to art or science, can be exchanged for several 
different combinations of words, without materially at- 



le of Christian truths. 

e second part of the diction consists, not in 
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perfect ease be expressed, without definition 
locution by Other single terms which are in general 
ise For example, edification, tribulation, blessed- 
ness godliness, n^teousness, carnality, lusts, (a term 
peculiar and theological only in the plural,) could be 
exchanged for parallel terms too obvious to need men- 



veral words of very similar thoughnot exactly the same 
signification, and none of them belong to an art or sci- 
ence the one which is selected is far more frequently 
used in thrl general meaning by which it is merely 
equii ale it to the others, than in that precise shade of 
raear ing by which it is distinguished from them. The 
words instniction. Improvement, for instance, may not 
exptes'' exactly the sense of edification ; but the word 
edification is probably not often used by a writer ot 
speaker with any recollection of ^t peculiarity of its 
meaning by which it differs liom the meaning of im- 
provement or instruction. This is still more true of 
some other words, as, for example, tribulation and 
affliLtio 1 Whatever small difference of unport these 
words may have from their etymology, it is probable 
that no man ever wrote tribulation rather than affliction 
on account of that difference. If, in addition to these 
two, the word distress has occurred to the mind, the 
selection of any one from the Uiree has yerhaps always 
been determined by habit, or accident, rather than by 
any perception of a distinct signification. The same I 



remark will in a great measure, apply to the words 
blessed, happy, righteous, virtuous, carnal, sensual, and 
a multitude of others. So that though there are few 
words in strict truth synonymous, yet diete are very 
many which are so in effett, even by the allowance and 
sanction of the most rigid laws to which the best wri 
tors have conformed their composilioD. Perhaps this 
is a defect m human thinking, of which the ideal per- 
fection may be, that every conception should be so ex- 
quisitely discriminative smd precise, that no two words, 
which l^ve the most refined shade of diHerencein then: 
meaning, should be equally and indifferently eligible to 
express that conception. But what writer or speaker 
will ever even aspire to socb perfection 1 — not to say, 
^at if he did, he would soon find the vocabulary of the 
most copious langu^e deficient of single, direct terms 
to mark all the sensible modifications of his ideas. If 
a divine felt that he had such extreme discrimination 
of thought, that he meant some^mg clearly different 
by the words, carnal, godly, edifying, ^d so of many 
others, from what he could express by the words, sen- 
sual, pious, religious, instructive, he would certainly 
do right to adhere to the more peculiar words ; but if 
he does not, he may peihaps improve the vehicle, with- 
out hurting the material, of his refigious conimonica- 
tions, by adopting the general and classical mode of 

The third distinction of the theological dialect consists 
in words almost peculiar to the language of divines, 
and for which equivalent terms eawiwW be found, except 
in the form of definition or circumlocution. Sanctifi- 
cation, grace, covenant, salvation, and a few more, may 
be assigned to this class. These may be called, in a 
qualified sense, the technical terms of evangelic^ reli- 
gion. Now, separately from any religious considera- 
tions, it is plainly necessary, in a literary view, that 
all those terms that express a modification of thought 
n>hich there are no other words competent to express, 
withont great cu-cumlocution, should be retained. They 
are requisite to the perfection of the langnage. And 
then, in considering those terms as connected with the 
Christian truth, I am ready to admit, that it will be of 
advantage to that truth, forsome of those peculiar modes 
of thought of which it parUy consists, to be permanently 
denominated by certain peculiar words which shaft 
stand as its technical terms. But here several thoughts 
suggest themselves. 

First, The definitions of some of these Christian 
terms are not absolutely unquestionable. The words 
have assumed the specific formality of technical terms, 
without havingcompletelj^the quality and value of such 
terms. A certain foiity in their sense render them of 
far less use, in their department, than the terms of sci- 
ence, especially of mathematical science, are in theirs. 
Technical terms have been the lights of science, but, in 
many instances, the shades of religion. It is most un- 
fortunate, when, in disquisitions or instructions, the 
grand leading words on which the force of all the rest 
depends, have not a precise and indisputable significa- 
tion. The effect is similar to that which takes placo 
in the ranks of an army, when an officer has a doubtful 
opinion, or gives indistinct orders. What I would in- 
fer from these observations, is, that a Christian writer 
or speaker will occasionally do well, instead of using 
the peculiar term, to exjffess at length in other words, 
at the expense of much circnmlocntion, that idea which 
he would have wished to convey if he had used that 
peculiar £erm, I do not mean that ho should do this 
so often as to tender the term obsolete. It might be 
useful sometimes, especially in verbal instruction, both 
to introduce the term, and to give such a sentence as I 
have described. Such an expletive repetition of the 
idea will more than compensate for the tediousnese by 
the clearness.* 
* IIisn«sdl«EEIi>o)HetvelhsII}iSs voujdjie a saperluiiug la- 
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Secondly, If the definilions of the Chiistian pecuUai 
terms were even as precise and fiied as those of scL- 
entihc denommationa, yet the nature of the subject is 
aach as to petaiit an indolent mind to pronounce or to 
.hear these t«nns without recollecting those definitions. 
In delivering or writing, and in hearing or reading, a 
mathematical lecture, both the teaciierand the pupil are 
compelled to form in their minds the eiact idea which 
each technical term has been defined to signiiy; else 
id and in 

general ideas connected with all the words as he bears 
Uiem, tlion^ he perhaps never studies, or does not re- 
tain, the definition of one. I shall have occasion to re- 
peat this remark, and therefore do not enlarge here. 
The inference is the same as under the former obser- 
vation : it is, that the technical terms of Christianity 
will contribute little to precfsion of thought, nnless tlie 
ideas which they aignily are often expressed at length 
m other words, either in e^lanation of those terms 
when introduced, of in snbstitutjon lor them when 
omitted. 

Thirdly, It is not in the power of single theological 
terms, however precise their definitions may at any 
tim''. have been, to secure to their respective ideas an 
unalterable stability. Unless the ideas themselves, by 
being often espreasod in common words, preserve the 
signification of^ the terms, the terms vvill not preserve 
the accuracy of the ideas. This is true no doabt of 
the technical terms of science ; but it is true in a much 
more striking manner of the peculiar words in theology. 
If the technical terms of science, at least of the strict- 
est kirid of science, were to cease to mean what they 
had been dclined to mean, they would cease to mean 
any thing, and the change would be only from know- 
ledge to ignorance. But, in the Christian theology, 
the change might be from truth to error ; since the pe- 
culiar words might cease to mean what th^ were once 
defined to mean, by being employed m a di^rent sense. 
It may not be diificolt to conjecture in what sense con- 
version and regeneration, two more of the peculiar 
words-were need by the reformers, and the men who 
may be called the fathers of the established church of 
this country ; but what sense have they subsequently 
borne m the writings of many of its divines ? The pe- 
cnUar, words may remain, when the ideas, which they 
were intended to perpetuate, are gone. Thus, instead 
of being the sinns of those ideas, thej become their 
monuments, and monuments profaned into abodes for 
the living enemies of the departed. It must indeed be 
acknowledged, that in many cases innovations, of doc- 
trine have been introduced partly by ceasing to employ 
liie words which designated the doctrines which it was 
wished to render obsolete ; hut, it is probable, they 
may have been still more frequently and euceessfuUy 
iritrodttced under the advantage of retaining tbo terms 
whiie the principles were gradually subverted. And 
therefore I shall be pardoned for repeating this once 
more, that since the peculiar words can beliepl in one 
mvariablfl signification only by keeping that signification 
cleariy in sight by means of something separate from 
these words themselves, it would be vnse in Christian 
authors and speakers sometimes to express the ideas in 
common words, either in eipletivo and explanatory 
connexion with the peculiar terms, or occasionally, 
instead of them. I would still be understood to ap- 
prove most entirely of the habitual use of a few of this 
«iass of terras ; while the above observations may tend 
to deduct very much from the usual estimate of their 
value and importance. 

These pages have attempted to show, in what par- 
ftculara the language adopted by a great proportion of 
Christian divines might be modified, and yet remain 
feithfiil to the principles of Christian doctrine.— Such 
common words as have acquired an affected cast in the- 
ological use, (night give place to the other co:Bmon 



words which express the ideas in a plain and onaffacled 
manner; and the phrases formed of common words 
uncouthly combined, may be dismissed. Many pecu- 
liar and antique words might be eschanged for other 
single words, of equivalent significatioif, and in gene- 
ral use. And the small number of peculiar terms ac- 
knowledged and established as of permanent use aitd 
necessity, might, even separately from the considera- 
tion of modifying the diction, be often, with advantage 
to the eiplicit declaration and clear comprehension o 
Christian truth, made to give place to a fuller expres- 
sion, in a number of common words, of those ideas ol 
which these peculiar terms are the single signs. 

Now, such an alteration would bring (he language of 
divines nearly to the classical standard. If evangelical 
sentiments could be faithfully presented in an order of 
words of which so small a part should belong eiolusivc- 
ly to those sentiments, they could be presented in what 
sliould be substantially the diction of Addison or Pope. 
And, if even Shaflesbnry, Bolingbroke, and Hume, 
could have become Christians by some mighty and sud- 
den efficacy of conviction, and had determmed to write 
thenceforth in the spirit of the Apostles, they would 
have found, if those observations are correct, no radical 
change necessary in the structure of their language. 
An enlightened believer in Christianity might have been 
sorry, if| in such a case, he had seen any of them super- 
stitiously labouring to acquire all tlie phrases of , a 
school, instead of applying at once to its new and its 
noblest use a diction fitted for the vehicle of universal 
thought. Are not theij yet sufficient masters of lan- 
guage, it might have been asked vrith surprise, to ei- 
jiress all their thot^hts with the utmost precision ? As 
their language had been found sufficiently specific to 
injure the gospel, it would have been strange if it had 
been loo general to serve it. The required alteration 
would probably have been little more than to introduce 
familiarly the obvious denominations of the Christian 
topics and objects, such as. redempuon, heaven, Media- 
tor. Christ. Redeemer, with the others of a similar kind, 
and a very few of those almost technical words which I 
have admitted to be indispensable. The habitual use of 
such denominations would have left the general order 
of their composition the same. And it would have 
been striking to observe by how comparatively small a 
difierence of terms a diction which had appeared most 
perfectly pagan, could be christianiied, when the writer 
had turned to Christian subjects, and felt the Christian 
spnit. On the whole, then. I conclude that, with the 
exception which I have distinctly made, the evangelical 
principles may be cleariy eihibited in what may bo 
called a neutral diction. And if they may, I can mi- 
Bgine some reasons to justify the wish that it had been 
more generally employed. 

It will bo permitted me to repeat, as one of these 
reasons, the consideration of the impression made by 
the style which I have described on those persons of 
cultivated taste whom this essay has chiefly in view. 
I am aware that they are greatly inclined to maise an 
idol of their taste ; and I am aware also that no species 
of irreligion can be much worse than to sacrifice to this 
idol any thing which essentially belongs to Christianity. 
If any part of evangelical religion, separately from all 
injurious associations, were of a nature to displease a 
finished taste, the duty would evidently be to repress 
its claims and murmurs. We should dread the pre- 
sumption which would require of the Deity, that his 
spiritual economy should be, both in tact and in a man- 
ner obvious to our view, subjected or correspondent in 
alt parts to tliose laws of order and beauty, which we 
have learnt partly irora the relations of the material world, 
and partly from the arbitrary institutions and habits 
of society. But, at the same time, it ii a most unwise 
pohcy for religion, that the sacrifice of taste, which ought, 
if required, to be submissivalywnade to anypart of either 
its essence or itsiftwBJifltfAi^^^l^^SUUrom heaver.. 
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Ehould be exacted to any thing unnecessarily and un- 
gracefully auporinduced by man. 

As another reason, 1 lyonld observe, that the disciples 
of the religion of Christ would wish it to mingle more 
'eilensively and familiarly with social converse, and all 
the Ecrious objects of human attention. Butthen.it 
should have every facility, that would not compromise 
its genuine character, for doing so. And a peculiar 
phraseology is the direct contrary of such facility, as it 
givc^ to what is already by its own nature emiaently 
distinguished from common subjects, an artificial 
strangeness, which makes it difScult for discourse to 
slide into it, and revert to it, and from it, without a form- 
al and ungraceM transition. The subject is placed-in 
a condition )ike that of an entire foreigner in company, 
who is debarred fioni taking any share in the conversa- 
tion, tdl some one interrupts it by turning it directly to 
bint, and beginning to talk with him in the foreign laii- 
gua^. You have sometimes observed, when a person 
tias introduced religious topics. In the course of perhiqis 
a tolerably rational conversation on other interesting 
subjects, that, owing to the cast of eipression, fully as 
much as tj> the difference of the subject, it was done 
by an entire change of the whole lenour and bearings 
of the discourse, and with as formal an announcement 
as the bell ringing to church. Had his religious 
diction been more of a piece with the common train 
of sensible language, he might probably have introduc- 
ed the subject sooner, and certainly with a much better 
effect, , 

would be less subject to the imputation of fanaticism, if 
their language were less contrasted with that of other 
classes of sentiments. Here it is unnecessary to say, 
that no pusillanimity were more contemptible than that 
which, to escape this imputation, would surrender the 
smallest vital particle of the religion of Christ, We are 
to keep in solemn recollection his declaration, '"Who- 
soever shall be ashamed of me and my words, of him 
also shall the Son of Man be ashamed.' Any model of 
terms, which could not be superseded without preclud- 
ing some idea peculiar to the gospel from the possibility 
of being easily and most faithfully eipresaed, it would be 
for hie disciples to retain, in spile of all the ridicule of 
the most antichristian age. But I am, at every step, 
supposing that every part of the evangelical system 
can be most perfectly exhibited in a diction but little 
peculiar ; and, that being admitted, would it not be 
better to avert the imputation, as far as this difference 
of language could avert it 1 Better, I do not mean, in 
the way of protective convenience lj> any cowardly feel- 
ing of the man who is liable to be called a fanatic for 
maintaining the eTflugelical principles ; he ought, on 
the ground both of ClrriBiisn fidelity and of manly inde- 
pendence, to be superior to caring about the charge ; 
but bettei', as to the light in which these principles might 
appear to the persons who meet them with this preju- 
dice. You may have observed that in attributing fana- 
ticism, they often lii on the phrases, at least as much 
as on the absolute substance, of evangelical doctrines. 
Now would it not be better to show Siem what these 
doctnnes are, as divested of these phrases, and exhibit- 
ed clearly in that vehicle in which other important truths 
are presented ; and thus, at least, to obviate and dis- 
appoint their propensity to seize on a mode of exhibition 
so convertible to the ludicrous, in defence against any 
claim to seriousness respecting the substantial matter 1 
If sometimes their grove attention, their corrected ap- 
prehension, theirputial approbation, might be gained, it 
were a still more desirable effect. Ana we can recol- 
lect instances in which a certain degree of this good 
effect has resulted. Persons who had received unfavour- 
able impreesioiis of some of the peculiar ideas of the 
gospel, from liaving heard them advanced almost ex- 
clusively in the mcSea of phrase on which I have re- 
marked, have acknowledged their prejudices to be di- 



miiushed, after these ideas had been presented, in the 
simple, general language of intellect; Wc cannot, 
indeed, so far forget the lessons of experience, and tho 
inspired declarations concerning the disposition of the 
human mind, as to eipeel that anv improvement in the 
mode of exhibiting Christian truth' will render it irresis- 
tible. But it were to be wished thai every thing should 
be done to bring reluctant minds into doubt, at least, 
whether, if they cannot be evangelical, it be because they 
are too sensible and refined. 

As a farmer consideration in favour of adopting a more 
general language, it may be otserved, that hypocrisy 
would then find amnch^eaterdifGcully, as far as speech 
■" id, in supporting its imposture. The u""' 



language of hypocrisy, at least of vnlmi . hypocrisy, is 
cant; and religious cant is often an affected use of the 
phrases which have been heard employed as appropriate 



to evangelical truth ; vrith which phrases the hypocrite 
has connected no distinct ideas, so that he would be 
confounded if a sensible examiner were to require an 
accurate explanation of them ; while yet nothii^ is more 
easy to be sung or said. Now, were this diction, for 
the greater part, to vanish from Christian society, lea»- 

conaequeutly, the pretender reduced to assume the guise 
of religion on the wide and laborious plan of acquuing 
an understanding of its leading principles, so as to be 
able to assign them discriminsteiy in language of his 
own, — the part of a hypocrite would be much less easily 
acted, and less frequently attempted. Religion would 
therefore he seldomer dishonoured by the mockery of a 






nblancc 



Again— if this alteration of language were introduc- 
ed, some of the sincere disciples of evangehcalretigion 
would much more distinctly foel tiie necessity of a 
positive intellectual hold on the principles of their pro- 
fession. A systematic recurring formality of words 
tends to prevent a perfect understanding of the subject, 
by furnishing for complex ideas a set of ready-framed 
signs, (like stereotype in printing,) which a man learns 
to employ without really having die combinations of 
thought of which those ideas consist. Some of the 
simple ideas which belong to the combmation may bs 
totidly absent from his mmd — the others may be most 
faintly apprehended : there is no precise construction 
therefore of the thought ; and thus the sign which he 
employs, stands m fact for nothing. If, on hearing one 
of these phrases, you were to turn to the speaker, and 
say. Now, what !s that idea! What do you plainly 
mean by that expression 1 — you would often find with 
how indistmct a conception, with how littte attention 
to the very idea itself, the mind had been contented. 
And this contentment yon would often observe to be, 
not a humble acquiscence in a consciously defective 
^prehension of some prmciple of which a man feels 
and confesses the difficulty of attaining more than a 
partial conception, but the satisfied assurance that ho 
fully understwids what he is expressing. On another 
subject, where there were no settled forms of words to 
begude him into the feehug as if he thongiit and under- 
stood when in fact he did not, and where words must 
have been selected to define his own apprehension of 
the thought, his embarrassment how to express himself 
would have made him conscious of the indistinctness of 
his conception, and have compelled an intellectual ef- 
fort. But it is against all justice, that Christian truth 
should he believ^ and professed with a less concern 
for precision, and at the e^ense of less mental exercise, 
than any other subject would require. And of how little 
consequence itwouldseem to be, in tAif mode ofbeliev- 
ing. whether a man entertains one system of principles, 
or the opposite. 

But if such aignments could not be alleged, it would 
still seem far from desirable, without evident necessity, 
to clothe evangelical sentiment in a diction varying in 
more than a few indispensable term/ frisii thugtpBral 
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ration which we have no more to expect, 
mighty mtelleclual action of a genius ahnoEt transcend- 
ing human nature. I do not know whether it ia ab&i>- 
lately impossible that thera should arise a man whose 
manner of thinking shall be so incomparably original 
and subUmc, as to authorize him to throw the language 
into a new order, all hia own ; but it ie questionable 
whether there ever appeared such a writer, in any lan- 
guage which had been cultivated to its maturity. Even 
Milton, who might, if ever mortal might, be wunanted 
to sport with all establiahed authorities, and to seize at 
wdt ever; unsanctioned mode of expression into which 
nncontrollablo genius could stray, ia, notwithstanding, 
for having presumed in a certain degree to create for 
himself a peculiar diction, censured by Johnson as having 
written in a ' Babylonish dialect.' And Johnson's own 
mighty force of mind haa not saved his own peculiar 
structure of language from being condemned by all men 
of taste. The magic of Burke's eloqaence ia not 
enou^ to preclude a perception of its being much loss 
perfect than it might have been, had the same marvei- 
louB affluence of Uiou^t been eupcessed in a language 
of less arbitrary, eapricious, and mannerish constiuc- 
lion. No more have the most distinguished evangaU- 
cal divines, who have adhered to the spiritual dialect, 
impressed on it either a dignity to overawe liierary 
taste, or a ^ace to concdiati; it. Nor does it. with 
me, derive any sanction trom biting not the language of 
an individual only, but of a numerous and pious class ; 
nor from its long established use; nor yet from the pre- 
-inence of its subject, since I thinli that subject suf- 
I in its dignity of appearance by being presented in 



LETTER IV. 

Jhuteer ta Ike Plea, m behalf of the Dialect in Qualion, th^ 
it is formed from ifte Lariguage of the BiMe—Ikscrlptia„ 
of the Manner in tdiick it informed— This Way of cm- 
ploying biblical Language very di^erentfrota simpfe Quo- 
UtOoa—Qracearut Utiiit^wilkwkidtbri^Fmna of Wards. 

framOieBible.iflhtg arel/roiigMinaii^e Pieceiand Par- 
biblical Pkratcalogy in lie Thtalagieal Dfnff rf, inltead of 
Ikua appearing in dUtind bright PainU and Gcrnx, ia modi- 
Jied and mixed up throaghout the whole Consislrnce of the 

the \chSc Composilion — Let the Scriptnre Langnage be 
moted ofien, but not degraded into a barbarous compound 
Phraae<riogy — E7vn if it vers advisaMo to eonstrnct the 
Language of ThecJogical ImtructioK in lome hitid of Re- 
sejoolance to that of the BibUt it ttrotdd notfoUovi that it 
thonld bt conetrttEted in Imtatioit of the Phraseology of an 
aaliqae Verson — License to ufijr eld Theolagiani to rt- 
iBin m a great Degree diis peculiar IKalecl — Taiaig ones 
recommended ia learn to employ in Religian the Laiiguage 
tnwAjcA cultivated Men talk omi vHte on general Subjeets — 
The vast Mass of Writing in a comprehensive literarg 
Seme bad, an the Suhjccle of EvangeScal Theology, one 
great Vm»e of the Distaste fdt by Menof inteaectnal Se- 
inemerU— Several Kinds of this bad W'riting specified— 
Wiih far another Caliph Omw, 

In defence of the diction which I liave been describ- 
uig, it will be said, that it has grovm out of the lan- 
guage of the Bible. To a great extent this is evident- 
ly true. Many phraaes, indeed, which casually occur- 
red in the writings of divines, and many which were la- 
boriously invented by those who wished to give to di- 
vinity a complete, systematic arrangement, and there- 
fore wanted denomuiations or titles for the multitude 



of articles in the artificial distribution, have been natu- 
ralised into the theological dialect. But a large propor- 
tion of its phrases consists partly in such combinations 
of words as were taken originally from the Bible, and 
still more in such as have been made in an intentional 
resemblance of the charactenstic langnego of that book. 

Before I make any farther remarks, I do not know 
whether it may be necessary, in order to prevent mis- 
apprehension, to advert to the high advantage and pro- 
priety of often introducing sentences from ^e Bible, — 
not only in theological, but in all grave, moral compo- 
sition. Passages of tiie inspired writings must neces- 
sarily be cited, in some instances, in proof of the truth 
of opinions, and maybe most happily cited, in many 
others, to give a venerable and impressive air to set;- 
ous sentiments which would be admitted without a 
formal reference to auttiority. Both complete sen- 
tences, and striking, short expressions, consisting per- 
haps sometunes of only two or three words, may be 
thus introduced with an effect at once useful and orna- 
mental, while they appear pure and unmodiAed amidst 
the composition, as simple particles of scripture, quite 
distinct from the diction of the writer who inserts 
them. When thus appearing m ^eir own genuine 
quality, as lines or parts of hues taken from a venera- 
ble booli which is written in a manner very different 
from our common mode of language, diey continue to 
be of a piece with that book. TTiej are read as es- 
pressions, foreign to the surrounding composition, and, 
without an effort, referred to the wort from which they 
are brought ; in the saiiie mannor as passages, or sink- 
ing, short expressions, adopted from some respected 
and well-known classic in our language. Whatever 
dignity characterizes the groat work itself, is possessed 
also by these detached pieces in the various places 
where they are inserted. And if they aie judiciously in- 
serted, they impart their dignity to the sentiments 
which they are employed to enforce. This employ- 
ment of the sacred expressions may he very frequent, 
as the Bible conlama such an immense variety of ideas. 
applicable to all manner of interesting subjects. And 
from its being so familiarly known, its sentences or 
shorter eipressions may be introduced without ihe for- 
mality of noticing, either by words or any other mark, 
from what volume they are drawn. These observa- 
tions are more than enough to obviate any hnpntaticns 
of wanting a due sense of the dignity and force which 
may be imprted by a judicious mtroduction of the lan- 
guage of the Bible. 

It is a different mode of using biblical language, that 
constitutes so considerable a part of the dialect which 
I have ventured to disapprove. When insertions are 
made from the Bible in the manner here described as 
effective and ornamental, the composition comprises two 
kinds of diction, each bearing its own separate charac- 
ter ; the one being the diction which belongs to the 
author, the other ttial of the sacred book whence the 
citations are diawn. We pass along the course of his 
language with the ordinary feeling of being spoken to in 
a common, general phraseology ; and when we meet 
with the insertions of direct scripture expression, they 
are recognized m their own pecuhar ciiaractcr, as some- 
thmg foreign to the author's diction, and with the sense 
that we are reading just so much of the Bible itself 
This distinct recognition of the two separate characters 
of language prevents any impression of an uncouth, 
heterogeneous consistence. But in Ihe tteological dia- 
lect, that part of the phraseology which has a biblical 
cast, ia neither the one of these two kinds of language 
nor the other, but an inseparable mixture of both, Kot 
the express ions resembling those of scripture are blend- 
ed and moulded into (he very substance of the diction. 
I say Tesembling ; for though some of them are precisely 
phrases from the Bible, yet most of them are phrases a 
iillle modified from the form in whiqhithey occur in the 
sacred book, by changing-jxtaJdJrw IWord, by giving 
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«n aitifieial turn to the beginning or the end, or by 
conipoundiiij; two phrases into one. There sre a]ao, as 
I have already observed, many forms of expression cast 
in imitation of the biblical, by taking some one word al- 
most peculiar to the Bible, and connecting it with one, 
or with several, of the common words, in a very pecu- 
liar construction separately from which it is seldom in- 
trodoced. In this manner the scriptural expressions, 
instead of appearing as shining points on a darker 
ground, as gems advantageously set in an inferior sub- 
stance, are reduced to become a constituent pat! of the 
dialect, in which they lose their genuine quality and 
iheir lustre. They are not brought, in each single in- 
stance, directly &om the scriptures by the distinct se- 
lection of the person who uses them, but merely recur 
to him in the common usage of the diction, and gene- 
rally without a recollection of their sacred origin. They 
are habitually employed by the school of divinBa, and 
therefore are now, in no degree, of the natote of quota- 
tions introduced for their special appositeneas in par- 
man author would be repeated. 

This is the kind of biblical phraseology which I could 
wish to see less employed, — unless it la either more 
venerable or more lucid than that which I have recom- 
mended. We may bo allowed to doubt how far such 
■ cast of language can be venerable, after considering, 
that it gives not (he smallest assurance of striking or 
elevated thought, since in fact a great quantih of most 
inferior writing has appeared in this lund of diction ; 
that it is not noa actually learnt from familiarity with 
the scriptures ; that the incessant repetition of its 
phrases m every kind of relmious eiercise and perform- 
ance wears out any solemnity it might ever have had ; 
and that it is the very usual concomitant of a too sys- 
tematic and cramped manner of thinking. It may be 
considered also, that phrases of whatever quality or 
hi^ origin, if they do not stand separate in the compo- 
sition, but are made essentially of a piece with the dia- 
lect, take, in point of dig;nity, the ijuality of that dialect, 
so that if the whole of it is not dignified, the particular 
part is not : if the whole charactiu of the peculiar lan- 
guage of divines is not adapted^ excite veneration, 
that proportion of it which has been formed out of the 
scripture phraseolo^ is not adapted to eiclte it. And 
again, let it be considered, that in almost all cases, an 
attempt to imitate the peculianty of form in which a 
venerable object is presented, instead of being content 
to aim at a coincidence of general qualities, not only 
bils to excite veneration, but eicltes the conuary sen- 
timent : especially when all tldnga in the form of the 
venerable model are homogeneous, while the unitation 
exlvbits some features of resemblance incongruously 
combined with what is mainly and unavoidably of a dif- 
ferent cast A grand, ancient edifice, of whatever Or- 
der, or jf It were of a construction peculiar to itself, 
would be an impressive object ; bat a modem little one 
raised in its nei^bourhood, in a style of building sub- 
stantially of the most vulgar kind, but with a number of 
antique windows and angles in imitation of the grand 
structure, would be a grotesque and ridiculous one. 

Scriptural phrases, then, can no longer make a so- 
lemn imptes'iion, when modilied and vulgarized into the 
tejturc of a language which, taken altogether, is the 
revtrse of every thing that can either attract or com- 
mand Such idioms may indeed remind one of prophets 
and apoitles. but it is a recollection which prompts to 
say, Who are these men that, instead of seriously in- 
troducing at intervals the direct words of those revered 
dictators of truth, seem to be mocking the sacred lan- 
guage by a barbarous, imitative diction of their own ? 
They may affect the forms of a divine solemnity, but 
there is no fire lioni heaven. They may show some- 
thing like a burning bush, but it is without an angel. 

As to perspicuity, 
whether (' ' " " " ' 



tupt modification of the biblical phraseology. Without 
our leave, the mode of eipression liaHtually associated 
with the general exercise of our intcll^nce, convey* 
ideas to us the most easily and the most clearly. And 
not unfrequently even in citing the pure e;(pressions of 
scripture, especially in doctrinal subjects, a religio.i ^i- 
struoter will find it indispenaable to add a sentence 
order to expose the sense in a more obvious manner. 

If it should be feared that the use of a language in 
which l^e biblical phrases are not in this manner blend- 
ed, might have a tendency to make the reader or hea( 
er forget the Bible, or recollect it only as an antiquated 
book, It may surely be assumed, that devout men, in 
illustrating religions subjects, will loo often introduce 
^6 pure, nnmodified expressions of that book to admit 
any danger of its being forgotten. And though these 
should occur much seldomer in the course of their sen- 
tences than the half-scriptural phrases are repeated in 
that diction on which I have remarked, they would pro- 
bably remind us of the Bible in a more advantageous 
manner, than a dialect which has lost the dignity of a 
sacred language without acquiring the grace of a clas- 
sical one. I am sensible in bow many points the illus- 
tration would not apply ; but it would f^r^y answer my 
purpose to observe, that if it were wished to promote 
the study of some venerated human author, snppose 
Hooker, the way would not be to attempt incorporating 
a great number of his turns of expression into the es- 
sential structure of our own diction, which would gene- 
rally have a most uncouth effect, but to make respectful 
references, and often to insert in our composition sen- 
tences, and parts of sentences, distinctly aa hia^ 

Let the oracles of inspiration be cited continonlly, 
both as authority and illustration, in a manner ^lat shall 
make the mind instantly refer each expression that is 
introdnced to tlie venerable book from which they are 



•ei B ceniin small proponioo of the phmeobtgy wlilch ajfieBra 
in Ihe iranslalel ecrlpiureg, does not bekiiie to the eeienltal 
striicluT9afIh«ori^alcoDipaglllDn, but ii lobe iKribsd to lbs 
BUU oribft language allha time when the transJatloimae made. 
A translation] tbaretbra, maile now, and conlbTDied lo the pres- 
ent maiure elate of lbs Isnguiigs, m the eame deirea in wlilch 
Ihe earlier Iranelaliiin was conlbniisd to the atala oritae lan^age 
ai ihai lime, vould mofea an altsralbin hi KHne parts of that 
phnseoloer nhlcb tbs theologlcBl dialaci hai asempted loJn- 
carporaM and imiulB. If (harelbre it wen Iha duiy at divines 
u> tike Ibe biblical mods arsxpneeini liir Iheir nwdel, h nouM 
BLill tae quhe a work of ■upererogatlon to take this model in a 
wider dei^e of dlfterenca from the ordinary lan^age of aeriaus 

would be ahoma^, not la the rcBidiclion of Iheeacred scrip- 
time il moat he admined. Wh that the change of expreasion, 
whlcb a laler version might, an merely philological principles, 
bo jusiifiedbyihepnigrMS and present standard of our language 
fur making, nanld not lie gieai ; and that every seniinieot of 
prudence and dovniona) tasla l(>rudfl to make quite eo mucha]- 
leralien as lEioso principles mifflit warrant- A]] who have long 

nuiild proiesl agnfnattbelr tieing lahortoneJj modernized inio 
ever; nice conformity with l^ present uadan of the language, 

he supposed that our JanguQgo bad not yet attuned a fixed alale. 
hot tbal H would progrsBslvely change Ibr ages to come, it would 
be deoirablB that tiie iTanelaiion of llle Bible sbnuld alwa/a con- 
Udus, eieeptin what might esKntiaUr aaecl the sense, a cen- 
tury behind, Ibr the eake of that venerablB air wbicb a degree 
of antiquity confers en Ihe tbrm of Itaat whicli is in ils subslance 
so eminently sacred. Bui I cannot allow that the same law is 
10 be extended lo the language of dirineg. The; have norighi 

ble ; Ihev oughl Doi la a*ct lo keep it company. There is no 
aoleoin uignily in tb^r wrhings, which can claim to be invested 
with a venerable peculiarity. Imilale Ihe Bible or nni, ih^r 
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An advocate for the theoli^ieal diction, who should 
not maintain its necessity or utQity on ttie ground that 
a considerable, proportion of it has grown out of the 
language of aeripture, may think it has become neces- 
sary in consequence of so many people having been so 
long accustomed to it, I cannot but be aware that 
many respectable teachers of Christianity, both in speak- 
ittg and writing, are so habituated to put their ideas in 
\iaa cast of phraseology, thai it would cost them a very 

rt Ff t to make any material change. Nor could 
acq if the change were attempted, a happy 
nunai d a more general language, without being 
nversant with good writers on general sub- 
] ts d bsetvant of thtiir manner of composition. 
Unl h fore, this study has been cultivated, or is 

d d B cultivated, it will, perhaps, be better to 
dh accustomed mode,of eypression wili ail 

di ad ta 3. Younger theological students, how- 
ever, are supposed to be introduced to those autliors 
who have dbplayed the utmost eiteiil and powers of 
language in its freest form ; and it may not be amiss 
for them to be told that evangelical ideas would incur 
no necessary corruption or profanation by heing con- 
veyed in so liberal and lucid a diction. With regard 



would bo eicBBsively strange to them. But may I not 
allsga, without any affectation of paradoi, that its be- 
ing so strange to ihem would be a proof of the neces- 
sity of adopting it, at least in part, and by degrees ! 
For the manner in which some of them would receive 
Uiis altered dialect, would prove that the customary 

fhraseology had scarcely given them any clear ideas, 
t would be found, as I have observed before, that \he 
peculiar phrases had been, not so much the vehicles of 
ideas, as the substitutes for them. These hearers and 
readers have been accustomed to chime to the sound 
without apprehending the sense ; insomuch that if they 
hear the very ideas which these phrases signify, or did 
signifir, eipressed ever so simply in other language, 
they do not recognise them ; and are instantly on Sie 
alert with the epithets, sound, orthodoi, and all the 
watch-words of ecclesiastical suspicion. For such 
Christians, the diction is the convenient asylum of ig- 
norance, indolence, and prejudice. 

But I have enlarged tar beyond my intention, which 
was only to represent, with a short illustration, that this 
poeuliarity is unfavourable to a cordial reee 
evangelical doctrines in minda of cultivate' 
Tlus 1 know te be a fact fiom many ohserva 
real life, especially among intellectnal young 
not altogether averse to serious subjects, nor 
to listen to the cavils against the divine authority of 
Christianity itself, 

Afler dismissing the consideration of the 
diction of divines, I meant to have taken a sc 
more general view of the accumulation of bad 
under which the evangelical theology has been buried ; 
and which has contribnted to render its principles less 
welcome to persons of accomplished mental ha' " 
large proportion of tliat writing may be called 
more accounts than merely the theological peculiarity 
of dialect. But it is an mvidiona topic, and I shall 
make only a few observations 

Evidences of an intellect superior 
the common level, with a literary execution disciplined 
to great correctness, and partaking somewhat of ele- 
gance, are requisite on the lowest terms of acceptance 
for good writing, with cultivated readers; excepting 
indeed that one requisite alone in a pre-eminent degree 
superlatively strong sense, will command attention an 
even admiration, m the absence of all the graces, an 
notwithstanding much incorrectness in the workmat 
ship of the composition. Below this pitch of single ( 



of combined quality, a book cannot, as a literary per- 
formance, please, though its subjecl be the most iiitcr- 
isting on earth ; and for acceptableness, therefore, the 
mbject is unfortunate in coming to those persons in 
that book. A disgusting cup will spoil the finest ele- 
ment which can be conveyed in it, though that were 
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Now, in this view, I suppose it will be acknowledged 
that the evangelical cause has not, on the whole, heen 
happy in its prodigious list of authors. A number of 
them have displayed a high order of excellence ; but 
one regrets as to a much greater number, that they did 
not revere the dignity of ttieit religion too mucn to be- 
set and suffocate it with their HupeSuouBofferings. To 
you I do not need to expatiate on the character of the 
collective phiistian library. It will have been obvious 
to ]ou that a great many books form the perfect vulgar 
of pious authorship ; an assemblage of the most sub- 

d m 1 th t b ailed thought, in lan- 

g too ro Ihng t be 11 d style. Some of these 
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writing. If they had read alternately Barrow's pages 
and their own, uiey probably would have been hardly 
sensible of the superiority of his. A nnmber of them, 
citing, in a perverted sense, the langi^agc of St. Paul, 
'not wi^ eicellency of speech,' 'not with enticing 
words of man's wisdom,' ' iiot in the words which man's 
wisdom teacheth.' expressly disclaim every thing that 
belongs to fine writing, not exactly as what they could 
not have exhibited or attained, but as what they judge 
incompatible with the simplicity of ex'angelical truth and 
intentions. In the books of each of these classes you 
ate mortified to see how low-religious thought and ex- 
pression can sink ; and you almost wonder how it was 
Eossibie for the noblest ideas that are known to the sub- 
mesl intelligences, the ideas of God, of providence, of 
redemption, of eteftiity, to come into a serious human 
mind without imparting some small occasional degree of 
dignity to the tram of thought. The ftidulgent feelings, 
which you entertain for the intellectual and literary de- 
ficiency of humble Christians in their religious communi- 
cations in private, are with difficulty extended to those 
who make for their thoughts this demand on public at- 
tention ; it was necessary for them to be Christiana, but 
what made it their duly to become authors T Many of the 
hooka arc indeed successively ceasing, with the pro- 
gress of tunc, to be read or known ; but the new sup- 
ply continually brought forth is so numerous, that a 
person who turns his attention to religious reading is 
certain to meet a variety of them. Now only suppose 
a man who has been conversant and enchanted with 
the works of eloquence, refined taste, or strong rea- 
soning, to meet a number of these hooks in the outset ot 
his more serious inquiries ; in what light would the re- 
ligion of Christ appear to him, if he did not find some 
happier delmeations of it 1 

'There is another large class of Christian books, 
which boar the marks of learning, correctness, and a 
discipUned understanding ; and by a gonoral propiietj 
leave but little to be censured ; but which display no 
invention, no prominence of thought, nor living vigour 
of expression : all is fiat and dry as a plain of sand. 
It is perhaps the thousandth iteration of common- 
places, the listless attention to which is hardly an ac- 
tion of die mind : you seem to understand it all, and 
mechanically assent while you aie thinking of some- 
thing else. Though the author has a rich, immeasura- 
ble field of possible varieties of reflection and illustra- 
tion around him, he seems doomed to .tread over again 
the narrow apace of gr^uiii^ ^i^ngT^QCc trodden to 
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dust, and in all his moiemeiits appears clothed in 
shcBtE of lead. 

There is a smaller class that might he called mock- 
eloquent writers. These saw Ihe effect of brilliant 
Bsprcssion in those works of eloquence and pootry 
where it was dictated and ajumated by gj f 

thought, and very reasonablj wished th t Ghn t 
sentiments might assume a languag as mp ss 
any snbject had evei employed to f t ra 

mand. Bnt un'brtnnalely, they foi^t th t I q 
resides essentially in the thought, cmd that n w ds 
can make that eloquent, which wilt t b so m h 

Slaincst that could fully eipress the p b 

ly, they were qnile eouBdent of the excellence of 
their thoughts. Perhaps they concluded them to be 
TJgorout! and sublime from the very circumstance that 
they refused to be eiptesscd in plain language. The 
writers would be but bttle inclined to suspect of pover- 
ty or feebleness the thonghta which seemed so natur- 
ijly to bs aasamiiig, in their minds and on their page, 
such a magnificent st^le, A gaudy verbosity is always 
eloquence in the opinion of him that writes it ; but 
what is the effect on the reader 1 Real eloquence 
strikes on your mind with irresistible force, and leaves 
yon not the possibihty of ashuig or blinking whether 
it le eloquence ; but the soundjng sentences of these 
writers leave you cool eoough la examine with 
doubtful curiosity a language that seems threatening to 
move or astonish you, without actually doing it. It is 
something like the case of a false alarm of thunder ; 
where a sober man, that is not apt to startle at sounds, 
loots out to see whether it be not the rumbling of a 
cart. Very much at your ease, you contrast the pomp 
of the expression with the (^nality of the thoughts ; and 
then read on for amusement, or cease to read irom dis- 
gust. In a seriou? hour, indeed, the feeling of being 
amused, is prevented by the regret, that it should be 
possible for an ill-judged style of writing to bring the 
most important subjects in danger of something worse 
than failing to intereet. lire unpteasing effect which 
it has on your own mind will lead to apprehend its hav- 
ing a very injurious one on many others. 

A principal device in the fabrication of this style, is, 
to multiply epithets, dry epithets, laid on the outside, 
and into which none of the vitality of the sentiment is 
found to circulate. You may take a great number of 
the words out of each page, and find that the sense 
is neither mora nor less Tor vour having cleared the 
composition of these epithets of chalk of various colours, 
with w-hicb the tame thoughts had submitted to be dap- 
pled anil made line. 

Under the denomination of mock-eloqnenco may also 
be placed the mode of writing which endeavours to es- 
cile the passions, not by presenting striking ideas of 
the object of passion, but by the appearance of an em- 
phatical enunciation of the writer's own feelings con- 
cerning it. You are not made to perceive hovir the 
thing itself has the most interesting claims on your 
heart ; but you are required to be affected in mere 
sympathy with the author, who attempts your feelings 
by frequent erelamations, and perhaps by an incessant 
application to his fellow-mortals, or to their Redeemer, 
of all the appellations and epithets of passion, and 
sometimes of a kind of passion not appropriate to the 
object. To this last great Object, especially, such 
forms of etpteasion are occasionally applied, as must 
revolt a man who feels that he cannot meet the same 
being at once on terms of adoration and of carcssmg 
equality. 

It would be going beyond my purpose, to carry my 
remarks from the literacy merits, to the moral and the- 
ological characteristics, of Christian hooks ; else a very 
strange account could be given of the injuries which 
the gospel has suffered from its friends. You mig^t 
otten meet with a systematic writer, in whose bands 
the whole wealth, and variety, and magnidcence of re- 



velation, shrink into a meagre list of doctrinal points, 
and who will let no verse in the Bible say a syllable till 
it has placed itself under one of them. You may meet 
with a Christian polemic, who seems to value the argu- 
ments for evangelical truth as an assassin v.ilues ois 
dag^r, and for the same reason ; with a descauter on 
the invisible world, who makes you think of a popish 
cathedral, and from the vulgarity of whose illuminations 
you are excessively glad to escape into the solemn twi- 
light of^lh ; or with a grim Malot for a theory of the 
divine attributes, which seems to delight in represent- 
ing tiie Deity as a dreadful king of furies, whose domi- 
nion is overshaded with vengeance, whose music is the 
cries of victims, and whose glory requires to be illus- 
trated by the ruin of his creation. 

It is quite unnecessary to say, that the list of eiccl- 
lent Christian writers would be very considerable. 
But as to the vast mass of books that would, by the 
consenting adjudgment of all men of liberal cultivation, 
remain after tnis deduction, one cannot help deploring 
the effect which they must have had on uidinown thou' 
sands of readers. It would seem beyond all question 
that books which, though even asserUng the essential 



admiration and aficction with insipid feebleness of sen- 
timent ; or which cramp its simple majesty into an ar- 
tificial form at once distorted ami inean \ must be se- 
riously prejudicial to the influence of this sacred sub- 
ject, thou^ it be admitted that many of them have 
sometimes imparted a measure of instruction and a 
measure of consolation. This they might do, and yet 
convey very contracted and inadequate ideas of the 
subject at die same time.* There are a great many 
of them into which an intelligent Christian cannot look 
without rejoicing that they were not the books from 
which he received his impressions of the glory of his 
religion. There are many which nothing would induce 
him, even though he do not materially differ from them 
in the leading articles of his belief, to put into the 
hands of an inquiring young person ; which he would 
be sorry and ashamed to see on the table of an infidel ; 
and some of which ho carets to think may stdl contri- 
bute to keep down the standard of reUgious taste, if I 
may so express it, among the public mstructers of man- 
kind. On ^e whole, it would appear, that a profound 
veneration for Christianity would induce ^e wish, that, 
after a judicious selection of books had been made, the 
Christians also had tieir Caliph Omar, and their Gene- 
ral Amtou. 
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The causes which I have thus far considered, are as- 
sociated immediately with the objecl, and, by misie- 
ibjact, on uliicli s 
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it less acceplabto to refilled taste ; 

;auses, which operate hy pervert- 
ing the very ptineiplee of this laste itself, so as to make 
it dislike the religion of Christ, even though presented 
in its own fuli and genuine character, cleared of all 
these associations. I shall remark chiefly on one of 

I fear it is incontrovertible, that far the greatest prt 
of whit is termed Polite Literature, bj familiarity with 
which taste is refined, and the moral sentiments are in 
3 great measure formed, u hostile to the religion of 
Christ; partly, by introducing insensibly a certain or- 
der of opinions unconsonant, oi at least not identical, 
with the principles of that religion ; and still more, by 
training the feelings to a habit ^en from its spirit. And 
in this assertion, I do not refer to writers palpably nre- 
ligious, who have laboured and intended to seduco the 

Sassions into vice, or the judgment into the rejection of 
ivine truth ; but to the eeneral assemblage of those 
elegant and ingenious aatbors who are read and ad- 
mired by the Christian world, held essential to a libe- 
ral education and to the progressive accomplishment of 
the mind in subsequent life, and studied often without 
an ^prehension, oi even a thought, of their injuring the 
views and temper of spirits a^ancing, with ^e New 
Testament for Uieir chief inslracter aiid guide, into an- 
other world. 

It is modern literature that I have more partlcnlarly 
in view ; at the same time, it is obvious that the 
wiitiiigs of heathen antiquity have coiilinned to ope- 
rate tiU now with their own proper infli;ience, that is, a 
correctly heathenish inflnence, in the very eight and 
presence of Christianity, on the minds of man;^' ^ho 
have admitted the truth of that religion. This is just 
as if an eloquent pagan priest had been allowed con- 
stantly to accompany our Lord in his ministry, and had 
divided with him the attention and interest of hie disci- 
ples, counteracting, of course, as far as his efforts were 
euccessM, the doctrine and spirit of the Teacher from 
heaven.* 

The few observations which the subject may require 
to be made on ancient literature, will be directed chiedy 
to one part of It. For it will be allowed, that the 
purely speculative part of that literature has in a great 
measure ceased to mtertere with the intellectual disci- 
pline of modem times. It obtains too little attention, 
and too little deference, to contribute much toward 
filing the mind in those habits of thought and feeling 
which prevent the cordial admission of the doctrines 
and spirit of the gospel. Several learned and fanatical 
devotees to antiquity and pagajiism, have indeed made 
some effort to recall the long departed veneration for 
the dreams and subtleties of ancient philosophy, ^ut 
they might, with peibaps a better prospect for success, 
recommend the building of temples or a pantheon, and 
the revival of all the institutions of idolatrous worship. 
The greater number of intelligent, and even learned 
men, would feel but iiltle regret in consigning (if it 
could be consigned,) the much larger proportion of that 
philosophy to oblivion ; escept they may be supposed 
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to love it as heathenism more than they admire it as 
wisdom ; or unless their pride would wish to retain it 
as a contrast to their own more rational theories. 

The ancient speculations on religion include, indeed 
some very noble ideas relating to a Supreme Being ; 
but these ideas do not produce, in an intelligent man, 
f_ for that immense sj'stem, or 
fantastic folly by which they are on- 
vironen. He separates them ifrom that chaos as some- 
thing not strietW belonging to heathenism, nor forming 
a part of it. He considers most of them as the tradi- 
tionary remains of divine communications to man in 
the eariioEl ages. A few of them were, perhaps, the 
utmost efforts of human intellect, at some happy mo- 
ments excelling itself But whether they are referred 
to the one origin or the other, they stand so conspicu- 
ously above the general assemblage of the pagan specu- 
lations on the subject of the Deity, thai they throw a 
solemn contempt on those speculations. They throw- 
contempt on the greatest part of the theological doctrine 
of even the very philosophers that expressed them. 
They ratliec seem to direct our contemplation and af- 
fection toward a religion divinely revealed, than to 
obtain any degree of favour for those notions of a God, 
which sprung and indefinitely multiplied from a melan- 
choly combination of ignorance and depraved imagina- 
tion. As to the apparent analogy between some of the 
notions of pagan religion, and one or two of the moat, 
specific articles of Christianity, those notions are pre- 
sented in such fantaslic, and varying, and ollen mon- 
strous, shapes, that the analogy is not close and con- 
stant enough to pervert our conception, or to preclude 
our admission of the defined propositions of the evan- 
gelic faith. 

The nest part of the pure speculations of the an- 
cients, is, their metaphysics. And whatever maybe 
the effect of metaphysical study in general, or of the 
particular systems of modem philosophers, with re- 
gard to the cordial and simple admission of Christian 
doctrines, the ancient metarfiTsics may certainly be 
pronounced harmless, from holding so Uttie connexion 
with modern opinions. Later philosophers, by means 
of a far better method of inqnirj, have opened quite a 
new order of metaphysical views ; and persons with 
but a very small share of the acuteness and ingeimity 
of those ancient framera of Ideal systems, can now 
wonder at their being so' fantastic. The only attrac- 
tion of abstract speculations is ui their truth ; and 
therefore when the persuasion of their trath is gone, 
all their influence is eilinct. That which could please 
the imagination or interest the affections, might in a 
ccnsiderable degree continue to please and interest 
them, though convicted of fallacy. But that which is 
too subtle to please the imagination, loses all its power 
when it is rejected by the judgment, ^nd this is the 
predicament to which time has reduced the meta]ihy- 
eics of Ihe old philosophers. The captivation of their 
systems sHems abnost as far withdrawn from ««! as the 
songs of their Syrens, Or the enchantments of Medea 

The didatic morality of the heathen philosophers 
comes much nearer to our interests, and has probahly 
contmued to have a considerable influence on Ihe sen 
liments of cultivated men. After being detamed a 
great while among the phantoms and the monsters of 
mythology, or following through the mazes of ancient 
metaphysics that (ruth which occasionally appears for a 
moment, butslill forever retires before the pursuer, the 
Etudent of antiquity is delighted to meet with a sage 
who comes to him in a character of realily, with the 
warm, living eloquence of a doctrine which speaks to 
him in direct instruction concernmg duty and happiness. 
And since it is necessarily the substantial object of 
this instruction to enforce goodness, he feels but little 
cause to guard against any perv-ersion of his principles. 
He entirely forgets that goodness has been defined 
and enforced by another authority ; and that thou^ 
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its mEkin substance, as matter of practice, must be 
mucb the same in the dictates of that authority, and in 
the writings of Epicletus, or Cicero, or Autoninus, 
yet there is a material dilference in eome parts of tbe 
detail, and. a most important one in the principles that 
constitute the basis. While he is admiring the beauty 
af virtue as displayed by one accomplished morahst, 
and its lofty independent spirit as cshibited by another, 
he is not mclined to suspect Ibat any thing in their 
sentiments, or hie animated participation of them, can 
be wrong. 

But the part of ^cient literature which has had in- 
comparably the greatest influence on the character of 
cultivated minds, is that which has turned, if I may so 
e:tptefi9 it, moral sentiments into real beings and inter- 
esting companions, tij diaplajing the life and actions 
ofemment mdividuala, A few of the personages of 
liction are also to be included. The captivating spirit 
of Greece and Rome resides in the woriis of the bio- 
graphers ; in so much of the history as might properly 
he called biography, from its fixing the whole attention 
and interest on a few signal names ; and in the works 
of the principal poets. 

No one, I suppose, will deny, that Irath the charac- 
ters and the sentiments, which are the fevourites of the 
poet and the historian, become the favourites also of the 
admiring reader ; for this would be to deny the eicel- 
(ence of the poetry and eloquence. It is ^6 high test 
and proof of genius that a writer can render his subject 
interesting to his readers, not merely jn a general way, 
but in the Mry same maimer in which it interests him- 
self If the great works of antiquity had not this power, 
they would long since have ceased to charm. We 
could not long tolerate what revolted, while it was de- 
signed to please, our morsl feelings. ' But if their 
characters and sentiments really do thus fascmate the 
heart, how far will this influence be coincident with the 
spirit and with the design of Christianity 1* 

Among the poets, I shall notice only the two or 
three pre-emment ones of the Epic class. Homer, you 
know, is the favourite of the whole civilised world ; 
and it is many centunes since there needed one ad- 
ditional word of homage to the amazing genius display- 
ed in the Iliad. The object of inquiry is, what kind of 
predisposition will be formed toward Clmstianity in a 
young and animated spirit, that learns to glow with en- 
thusiasm at the scenes created by Homer, and to in- 
dulge an aident wish, which that enthusiasm will pro- 
bably awaken, for the possibflity of emulating some of 
the principal characters. Let this susceptible youth, 
after having mingled and burned in imagination among 
heroes, whose valour and anger flame like Vesuvius 
who wade in blood, trample on dying foes, and hurl di 
fiance against earth and heaven; let him be isd into tiie 
company of Jesus Christ and his disciples, as displayed 
by the evangelists, with whose narrative, I wfll suppose, 
he is but slightly acquainted before. What must he, 
what can he, do with his feelings in this transition 1 
He will find himself flung as far as ' from the centre ol 
the utmost pole ;' and one of these two opposite eihi- 
bitions of character will inevitably eicite lus aveision. 
Which of them is thai likely to be, if he is become tho- 
roughly possessed with the Homeric passions 1 

Or if, on the other hand, you will suppose a person 
have first become profoundly interested by tiie New 
Testament, and to have acquired the spirit of the Sa- 
viour of ^e worid, while studying the evangelical his- 
tory ; with what sentiments wiU he come forth from 

lence, sacred pmity, and the eloquence ol 
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dom, to enter into a scene of such actions and charac- 
ters, and to hear such maxims of merit and gloty, as 
those of Homerl He would he still more confounded 
by the transition, had it been possible for him to have 
entirely escaped that depravation of feeling which can 
think of crimes and miseries with but little emotion, and 
which we have all acquired from viewing the whole 
history of the world composed of scarcely any thing 
else. He would find the mightiest strain of poetry em- 
ployed to represent ferocious courage as the greatest of 
virtues, and those who do not possess it as worthy of 
their fate, to be trodden in the dnst. He tvill be taught, 
least it will not be the fault of the poet if he is riot 
ight, to forgive a heroic spirit for finding the sweetest 
Iniury m insulting dying jangs, and inmgining ike tears 
and despair of distant Telotives, He will he incessantly 
called upon to worship revenge, the real divinity of the 
Ihad, in comparison of which the Thunderer of Oiym- 
is hut a despicable pretender to power. He will be 
ht that the most glorious and enviable life is that, 
'hich the greatest number of other lives are made a 
_ifice ; and that it is noble m a hero to prefer even a 
short life attended by this fahcity, to a long one which 
should permit a longer hfe also to others. The dire 
Achilles, a being whom, if he really existed, it had de- 
served a conspiracy of the tribes then called nations to 
chain or to suffocate, is rendered mteresting even amidst 
the horrors of revenge and destruction, by the intensity 
of his affection for his friend, by the melancholy with 
tvhich he appears in the funeral scene of that friend, by 
one momentary instance of compassion, and by his so- 
lemn references to his own approaching death. A 
reader, who has even passed beyond the juvenile ardour 
of life, feels himself interested, in a manner that excites 
at intervals his own surprise, in the fate of this stern 
destroyer ; and he wonders, and he wishes to doubt, 
whether the moral that he is learning be, after all, ex> 
actty no other than that the grandest employment of a 
great spirit is the destruction of human creatures, so 
mug as revenge, ambition, or even caprice, may choose 
to regard them under an artificial distinction, and call 
them enen 

have so gravely written about lessons of union, or any 
other subordinate moral instructions, which th^ disco- 
ver or imagine in the vrork. Who but critics ever 
thought or cared about these instructions ! Whatever 
is the chief and grand impression made by the whole 
work on the ardent minds which are most susceptible 
of the influence of pootiy, that is the real moral ; and 
Alejander, and, by reflection ftom bun, Charles XH. 
correctly received the genuine inspiration. 

If it be said that such works .stand on the same 
ground, except as to the reality or accuracy of the facts, 
with an eloquent history, which simply exhibits the ac- 
tions and cl^Bcters, I deny the assertion. The actions 
and characters are presented in a manner which prevents 
their just impression, and empowers them to make an 
opposite one. A transforming mag^c of genius displays 
a number of atrocious savages in a hideous slaughter- 
house bf men, as demigods in a temple of glory. No . 
doubt an eloquent history might be so written as to give 
the same aspect to such men, and such operations ; but 
that history would deserve to he committed to the 
flames. A history that should presenta perfec?display 
of human miseries end slaughter, would incite no one, 
that had not attained the last possibility of depravation, 
to unitate the principal actors. It would give the same 
feeling as the eight of a field of dead and dying men 
after a battle is over ; a sight at which the soul would 
shudder, and earnestly wish that this might be the last 
time the sun should behold such a spectacle : but the 
tendency of the Homeric poetry, and of a great part of 
epic poetry in general, is to insinuate the glory of re- 
peating such a tragedy. I therefore ask again, how it 
would be possible for a man, whaffio" mind vipt &M 
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com]^lBly assimiliLteil to the spirit of Jeeus Christ, to 
lead such a work without a most vivid antipathy to 
what he perceived to be the moial spirit of the poet1 
And if it neie not too strange a supposition, that the 
most characteristic puts of the Iliad had been read in 
Ibe presence and hearing of our Lord, and by a person 
aoiniated by a fervid sympathy with the work — do jou 
not instantly imagine Him expressing the most empbaUcal 
condemnation! Would not tbo reader have been made 
la know, thai in the spirit of that book he could never 
become a disciple and a friend of the Messiah 1 Bat 
then, if he behoved this declaration, and were serious 
enough to care about being the disciple and friend of 
the Messiah, would he not have deemed himself ei- 
tremely unfortunate to have been seduced, through the 
pleasures of taste and imagination, into habits of feeling 
which rendered it impossible, till they could be de- 
stroyed, for him to receive the only true religion, and 
the only Redeemer of the world ! To show hoto im- 
possible it would be, I wish I may be pardoned for 
m^ing another strange and indeed a most monstj-ous 
supposition, nameiy, uiat Achilles, Diomede, Ulysses, 
and Ajai, had been real persons, living in the time of 
ouz Lord, and bad become his disciples and yet (ex- 
cepting the mere eichange of the notions of mythology 
for Cluistian opmions,) bad retained entire the state of 
mind with which their poet has eihibited them. It is 
instantly perceived that Satan, Beelzebub, and Moloch, 
might as consistently have been retained in heaven. 
But here the question comes to a point : if these great 
eiamplea of glorious character, pretending to coalesce 
with the transeendant Sovereign of virtues, would have 
been probably the most enormous incongruity existing, 
or that ever bed existed, in the whole universe, what 
harmony can there be between a man who has acquired 
a considerable degree of congeniality with the spirit of 
these heroes, and that paramount Teacher and Pattern 
of escellcnce 1 And who will assure-me that the en- 
(bosiast for heroic poetry does not acquire a degree of 
this congeniality i But unless I can be so assured, I 
necessarily persist in asserting Iha noxiousness of such 

Yet the work of Homer is, notwithstanding, the 
book which Christian poets have translated, which 
Christian divines have edited and commented on wilJi 
nride, at which Christian ladies have been delighted to 
tee theu sons kindle into rapture, and which forms an 
essential part of the course of a liberal education, over 
an those countries on which the gospel shines. And 
who can tell how much that passion for war which, 
from the universaUty of its prerolence, might seem in- 
separable from the nature of man, may, in the civihzed 
world, have been reinforced by the enthusiastic admira- 
tion with which young men have read Homei, and simi- 
Isr poets, whose genius transforms what is, and ought 



appear, purely horrid, into an aspect of 



Should it be asked, And what ought to be the prac- 
tical consequence of such observations? I may surely 
answer that I cannot justly be required to assign that 
. consequence. I cannot be requured to do more than 
exhibit in a simple light an important point of truth. If 
such works do really Impart their own genuine sphit to 
the mind of an admiring reader, in proportion to the de- 

Eiif which he admires, and if this spirit is totally 
ile to that of Christianity, Mid if Christianity ought 
really and in good faith to he the supreme regent of all 
moral feeling, then it is evident Uiat the Iliad, and all 
the books which combine the same l-ndaioy with great 
poetical excellence, are among the most mischievous 
things on earth. There is ba< little satisfaction, cer- 
tainfy, in illustrating the operation of evils without pro- 
posing any adequate method of contending with them. 
But, m the present case, I really do not see what a se- 
rious observer of the character of manhind can olTer. 
To wish that the works of Homer, and some other 



great authors of anUqnity, should cease to be read, i 
just as Vain as to wiii Uiey had never been writteo 
As to the far greater number of readers, it were equally 
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the study, and constantly prevent the injurious impres- 
sion of file virorlts of pa^i genius. The few max- 
ims of Christianity to which the student may have as- 
sented without thought and for which he lias but lit- 
tle veneration, will but feebly oppose the influence ; 
the spirit of Homer will vanquish as irresistibly as his 
Achilles vanquished. It is also most perfectly true, 
that so long as pride, ambition, and vindiotiveness bold 
so mighty a prevalence in the character and in the na 
tore of our species, they would still amply display them- 
selves, though the stimulus of heroic poetry were 
withdrawn by the annihilation of all those works which 
have invested the worst passions, and the worst actions 
wilh a glare of grandeur. With or without classical 
ideas, men and nations will continue to commit offen- 
ces against one another, and to avenge them ; to as- 
sume an arrog^t precedence, and account it noble 
spirit; to celebrate their deeds of destruction and call 
^em glory ; to idolize the men who possess, and can 
infuse, the greatest share of an infernal fire ; to set at 
nought all principles of viilue and religion in favour of 
a thoughOcBs, vicious mortal who consigns himself in 
the same achievement to fame and perdition : to vaunt 
in triumphal entries, or funeral pomps, or strings of 
scal|ia, how far human skill and valour can excel .the 
powers of famine and pestilence : men and nations wilt 
continue thus to act, till some new dispensation of 
Heaven shall establish the reign of Christianity. In 
that better season, perhaps the great works of ancient 
genius will be read with such a state of mind as can 
receive the intellectual improvement derivable from 
them, and at the same time as Uttle coincide or be in- 
fected with their moral spirit, as in the present age we 
venerate their m^iological vanities. 

In the mean tune, one cannot believe that any man 
who seriously reflects how absolutely the religion of 
Christ claims a confomrity of bis whole nature, will 
without regret feel himself animated, even for a mo- 
ment, with a class of sentiments of which the habitual 
prevalence would be the lolal preclusion of Christian- 
ity. And it seems to show how little this religion is 
really undersfeod, or even considered, in any of the 
countries denominated Cihrislian, that so many who pro- 
fess to adopt it never once tboi^t of guarding their 
own minds, and those of their chiMren, against the elo- 
quent seductions of a spirit which is mortally opposite. 
Probably thuy would be more intelligent and vigilant, 
if any other interest than that of the professed religion 
were endangered. But a thing which mjures them only 
in that concern, is sure to meet with all possible in- 
dulgence. 

With respect to religious parents and preceptors, 
whose children and pupils are to receive that liberal edu- 
cation which must inevitably include the study of 
these great works, it will be for them to accompany 
the youthful readers throughout, with an effort to show 
them, in the most pointed manner, the uiconsistency 
of many of the sentiments, both with moral rectitude 
in genera], and with the special dictates of Christianity. 
"And in order to give the requisite force to these dic:- 
tates, it will be an important duty to illustrate to 
them the amiable tendency, and to prove the awful au- 
thority, of this dispensation of religion. Tnis careful 
effort will often but very partially prevent the mischief ; 
but it seems to be all that can be done. 

Tirml's work is a kind of lunar reflection of the ar- 
dent effulgence of Homer ; snirounded, if I may extend 
the figure, with as beautiful a halo of elegance and 
tenderness as perhaps the world ever saw. So much 
more refined an order of sentiment might have rendered 
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ma melt ss well as bum, if there had actually been a 
hero in the poem. But uone of the personages intend- 
ed for heroes ezcite the reader's enthusiasm enough to 
assimilate the tone of his feelings. No ticlion or his- 
tory of human characters and actions will i»er power- 
fully transfuBB its spirit, without some me or some 
very few individuals of signal peculiarity greatness, to 
concentrate and embody the whole energ( of the work. 
There would be no danger, therefore, o any one's be- 
coming an idolater of the god of war tb'ough the inspi- 
ration of the .^neid, even if a larger proportion of it 
had been devoted to martial enterpr^. Pcrhaf* the 
chief counteraction to Chtistjao sentiments which I 
should apprehend to an opening, susceptible mind, would 
bo a depravation of ils ideas coioetning the other 
world, from the picturesque scenoy which Virgil has 
opened to his hero in the regions of the dead, and the 
solemn and interesting imagep with which he has 
shaded the avenue to them. T^rhaps, also, the atfect- 
ing sentiments which precede Jifl death of Dido might 
tend to lessen, especially in s prnsive mind, the horror 
of that impieiy which would tlirow back with violence 
the possession of life into tiie hands of Him who 
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■When I add the name of Lucan, I must confess that 
notwithstanding ^e offence to taste from a style too 
ostentatious and inflated, none of the ancient authors 
would have so nuch power to sednce my feelings, in 
respect to moral greatness, into a temper not coinci- 
dent with Christianity. His leading characters are 
widely different from those of Homer, and of a greatly 
superior ordof. The mighty aenius of Homer appeared 
d d pa d in a rude age of the human mind, a stran- 
ge h ntcllectnal enlareement which would have 
d lo combine Jnhls heroes the dignity of 

h gl Bad of mere physical force, with the energy 

p For want of this, they are great heroes 

vn being great men. Tbey appear to you only as 

rem d flgnCiiig and destroying animals ; a kind of 
m M mr«»tha. The rude effitrts of personal con- 
hey can understand and admire, and in Ihelr 
warfate their minds never reach to any of the sublimer 
results even of war ; their chief and final object seems 
to be the mere aav^e glory of lighting, ajjd the anni- 
hilation of their enemies. When the heroes of Lucan. 
both the depraved and the nobler class, are employed 
in war, it seems but a small part of what they can do, 
and what they intend ; they have always something 
farther and greater in view than to evince their valour, 
or lo riot in the vengeance of victory. Even the ambi- 
tion of Pompey and Cssbj seems almost to become a 
grand passion, when compared to the contracted as well 
as detestable aim of Hotner's chie^ ; wMe this passion 
too is confined to narrow and vulgar designs, in compa- 
rison with the views which actuate Cato andBratDS. — 
The contempt of death, which in the heroes of the Eiad 
ollen seems like an incapacity or an oblivion of thought, is 
in Lucan's favourite characters the result, or at least the 
associate, of pipfoundreflection: and this strongly con- 
trasts theiroonrage with thai ofHomer's warriors, which 
is, (according indeed to his own frequent similes.) the 
daring of wild beasts. Lucan sublimates martial into 
moral grandeur. Even if you could deduct from his great 



men all that which forms the specific martial display of 
the hero, you would find their greatness little diminish 
ed ; th^ would be comtnanding and mteresling men 
still. The better class of them, amidst war itself, hate 
and deplore the spirit and ferocious eirploits of war. 
They are indignant at the vices of mankind for com- 
pelling their mrtae into a earaer in which such sangui- 
nary glories can bo acquired. And whde they deem it 
theu duly to eserl their courage in a just cause, they 
regard camps and battles as vidgBC things, from whidi 
their thoughts often turn away into a train of solemn 
contemplations in which tbey approach sometimes the 
empyreal region of sublimity. You have a more ab- 
solute impression of grandeur from a speech of Cato, 
than from all the mighty eiploits (hat epic poetry ever 
blazoned. The eloquence of Lucan's moral heroes 
does not consist in images of triumphs and conquests, 
but in reflections on virtue, suffering, destiny and death; 
and the sentiments, eipressod in his own name have 
often a melancholy tinge which renders them irresisti- 
bly interesting. He might seem to have felt a presage, 
while musing on the last of the Romans, that their poet 
was soon to follow them. The reader becomes devoted 
both to the poet and to these iUnstrious men ; but, un- 
der the influence of this attachment, he adopts all their 
sentiments, and eiults in the sympathy ; forgetting, or 
unwilUng to reflect, whether this state of feelmg is con- 
cordant with the religion of Christ, and wiUi Ae spirit 
of the apostles and martyrs. The most seducing of 
Lucan's sentiments, to a mind enamoured of pensive 
sublimity, are those concerning death. I remember 
the very principle which I would wish to inculcate, that 
is, the necessity that a believer of the gospel should 
preserve the Christian tenour of feelmg predominant in 
his mind, and clear of inconfmons mixture, having 
struck me with great force amSst the enthusiasm with 
which I read many tunes over the memorable account 
of Vulteiua, the speech by which he inspned his gal- 
lant band with a passion for death, and Oio reflections 
on death with which the poet closes the episode. I 
said. to myself, with a sensation of conscience, 'What 
are these sentiments with which I am bumingi Are 
these the just ideas of death 1 Are they such as were 
taught by the Divine Author of onr rehgioD 1 Is this 
the spirit with which St Paul approached hie last hour t 
And I felt a painful colHsion between this reflection and 
the passion mspired by the poet. I perceived with the 
clearest certainly that the kind of interest which I felt 
was no less than a real adoption, for the lime, of the 
very same sentiments by which he was animated. 

'The epic poetry has been selected for the more 
pointed application of my remarks, from the conviction 
that it has had a much greater ii^uence on the moral 
sentiments of succeeding ages than all the other poetry 
of antiquity, by means of its imprej?sive display of in- 
dividual great characters. And it will be admitted that 
the moral spirit of the epic poets, taken together, is as 
little in opposition lo the Christian theory of moral 
sentiments as that of the collective poetry of olher 
kinds. The just snd elevated sentiments to be found 
in the Grreek tragedies, lend to lead to the same habits 
of thought ns the best of the pagan didactic moralists. 
And these sentiments infuse themselves more intimate- 
ly into our mmds when thus coming warm in the course 
of passion and action, and speaking to us with the em- 
phasis imparted by affecting and dreadful events ; but 
still arc not so forcibly impressed as by the insulated 
magnificence of such striking and sublime individu^ 
characters as those of epic poetry. ITie mind of the 
reader does not retain for months and years an ani- 
mated recollection of some personage whose name in- 
cessantly recalls the. sentiments vriiieh he uttered, or 
which his conduct made us feel. StilL however, the 
moral spirit of the Greek tragedies acls with a consi- 
derable force on a susceptible mind ; and, if there should 
d)fforence beti^p the quality of 
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which they will insinuate, and the prin- 
ciples of evsngelicd moraht;, as there was between 
the relieious knowledge and moral spitit of the men 
themselves who wrote and contended for their own fame 
Id Greece, and the divine illumination and noble cha- 
racter of ^Ose apostles *at opened a commission from 
^aven to tninaform the world, the student may have 
'some cause to be careful lest his Athenian morality 
should disincline him to the doctnnes of a better school, 

I shall not dwell long on the biography and history, 
cilice it will be allowed ^aC theu -influence is very 
neuly coincident with that of the epic poetry. The 
work of FInlarch, the chief of the biographers, (a work 
BO necessary, it would seem, to the coi\soiations of a 
Cbiistiui, that I have read of some author who did not 
ptofess to disbelieve the New Testament, declaring 
that if he were to he cast on a desert island, and could 
have one book, and but one, it should be this,) the wot^ 
of Plutarch deUneates a greatness .partly of the same 
choTBCter as that celebrated by Homer, and partly of 
the more dignitted and intellectual kmd which is so 
commanding in the great men of Lucan, several of 
whom, indeed, are the subjecls also of the biographer. 
Various diatinctiona might, no doubt, be remarked in 
the impression made by great characters as illustrated 
in poetry, and as exposed in the plainness of histoncal 
record : but I am persuaded that the habits of feeling 
"n^ch will grow from admiring the one or the other, 
will be substantially the same as to a cordial reception 
of the religion of Christ, 

A number of the men eihibited by ^e biographers 
ind historians, rose so eminently above the general 
character of the human race, that their names have be- 
come inseparably associated with our ideas of moral 
crostnesfl, A thoughtfiil student of antiquity enters 
Slis majestic company with an im(>te9aion of mystical 
awfulness, resembling that of Ezekie) in his vision. In 
this select and revered assembly we include only those 
who were distinguished by elevated virtue, as well as 
powerful talents and memorable actions. Undoubtedly 
the magnificent powers and energy without moral ei- 
cellence, so often displayed on the field of ancient his- 
tory, compel a kind of prostration of the soul in the 
presence of men, whose surpassing achievements seem 
to silence fora while, and hut for awhile, the sense of jus- 
tice which must eiecrate their ambition and their crimes; 
but where greatness of mind seems but secondary tc 
^eatnoBS of virtue, as in the examples of Phocion, Epa- 
minondas, Aristides, Timoleon, Dion, and a considerable 
number more, the heart applauds itself for feeling an ir- 
Issistible captivation. Thisnumbermdeed is small, com- 
pared with the whole g^aiy of 
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on of p^an greatness, as if none 
tB eiamples had been the heroes whose fierce brilliai 
lightens through the blackness of their depravity ; 
the legislators, orators, and philosophers, whose v 
dom was degraded by hypocrisy, venality, or vanity. 
A most impressive part of the inflnence of anci 
character on modem feelings, is derived from the 
counts of two or three of ^e greatest phi1osoph< 
whose virtne, protesting and solitary in the times m 
which they lived, whose intense devotedness to the 
pursuit of wisdom, and whose occasional sublime 
glimpses of thought, darting beyond the sphere of er- 
ror m which they were enclosed and benighted, pre- 
sent tbem to the mind with something like the venera- 
bleness of the prophets of God. Among the exhibi- 
tions of this kind, it is unnecessary to say that Xeno- 
phon's MemoL- of Socrates stands unrivalled and above 

Sanguine spirits without number have probably been 
influenced in modern times by the ancient history of 
mere heroes ; but persons of a reflective disposition 
have been incomparably more aflected by the eontem- 
olatit-n of those men, whose combination of mental 



power with illostrious ir e us u e e supreme 
glory of heathen ar.liqu y A d wh d dtem tha 
adimratioti of this nob e d p ra eieeUence 

pernicious to these red e m ndo n tion to the 
rehgion of 'iihristl Fo he mp po s ble reason ; 
because thenrinciples of that exceUcnce arc not iden- 
tical with thi principles of this religion ; as I believe 
every serionsand self-observant man, who has been 
attentive to than both, will have verified in his own 
experience. Fie has felt the anmiation which pervaded 
his soul, in musnj on the virtues, the sentiments, and 
the great actioni of these dignified men, suddenly ex- 
piring, when he hii attempted to prolong or transfer it 
to the virtues, seilunenta, and actions of the apostles 
of Jesus Christ, tometimes ha has, with mhced won- 
der and indignation, -emonstrated with his own feelings, 
and has said, I know there is the highest eiceUence in 
the religion of the Meuiah, and in ^e characters of his 
most magnanimous fdlowera ; and surely it is excel- 
Umc also that attracts me to those otiiei: illustrious 
men; why then cannot Itake a full delightful interest 
in them both! But it is in vain ; he flnds this am- 
phibious devotion impossihie. And he wifl always 
find it so ; for, anleceder.tlj to eiperiencc, it would be 
obvious that the order of sentunenls which was the lifa 
and soul of the one form of eicellence, is eitiemcly dis- 
tinct from that which is the arimating spirit of the other. 
If the whole system of a Christian's sentiments is re- 

Juired to be adjusted to the economy of redemption, 
ley must be widely difleiOQi from those of the men, 
however wise or virtuous vihn never thought or heard 
of the Saviour of the world ; else where is the peculi- 
arity or importance of this new dispensation, which 
does, however, both uvow and manifest a most signal 
peculiarity, and with which Heaven has connected the 
signs and declarations of its being of infinite importance 7 
If again, a Christian's grand object and solicitude is to 
please God, this must constitute his moral excellence, 
(even though tiiefacU were the sane,) of a very difler- 
cnt nature from that of the men vilio had not in firm 
faith any god that they cared to please, and whose 
highest glory it might possibly become, Uiat they boldly 
diflered from their deities ; as Lucan andoubtedly in- 
tended it as the most emphatical applause of Cato, that 
he was the indexible patron and hero of tha cause w^ch 
was the aversion of the gods.* If humility is reiiuured 
to be a chief characteristic in a Christian's mind, he is 
here again placed in a state of contrariety to that love 
of glory which accompanied, and was applauded as a vir- 
tue while it accompanied, almost all the moral great' 
ness of the heathens. If a Christian lives for eternity, 
and advances towards death with the certain eipoctation 
of judgment, and of a new and awful world, how different 
must be ^e essentia! quality of his seriona sentiments, aa 
partly created, and totally pervaded, by this mighty antici- 
pation, from the order of feeling of the virluous heathens, 
who had no positive or subUme expectations beyond 
death ! The Interior essences, if I may so speak, of tha 
two kinds of excellence, sustained or produced by these 
two systems of thought, ate so different, that they will 
hardly be more convertible or compatible in ^e same 
mind than even exceUenca and turpitude. Nowit appears 
to me that the enthusiasm, with which a mind of deep 
and thoughtful sensibility dwells on the history of sages, 
virtuous legislators, and the noblest class of heroes, of 
heathen antiquity, will be found to beguile that mind 
into an onJer of sentiments congenial with theirs, and 
therefore thus seriously dillerent from the spirit and prm- 
cipSes ofChristiamty.t It is not exactly that the judg- 

Ihe rrrJndplAfi, and aa fbr as Ihey arc idenijcal wkb the Tar.tfi of 
dinaiian e.rellence, and then, connettirig: Chrlsiisn priiicipHa 

il coitlinllv admireB, I appeal (o experience while "^asJri^d 
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meut admits distinct pagan propositiooa, but the heart 
sensibly acquires an unison with many of the sentiments 
which imply those proposilionsT and are wrong, unless 
thOEo propositions are right. It fo^ets that a different 
state of feeling, corresponding to a greatly different 
scheme of propositions, is appointed by the Sovereign 
Judge of all things aa (with relation to us) an mdispen- 
sable preparation for entering the eternal paradise ;* 
and that now, no moral distinctions, however splendid, 
are eicellence in his sight, if not conformed to this 
standard. It slides into a persuasion that, under any 
economy, to be exactly like one of those heathen ex- 
amples would be a compctonl quahfication for any world 
to which good spirits are to he assigned. The devoted 
admirer contemplates them as the most enviable speci 
mens of his nature, and almost wishes he could liave 
been one of them ; without reflecting that this would 
have been under the condition probably, among many 
other cireumstances, of adoring Jupiter, Bacchus or 
-*:aculapius. and of despising even the deities that he 
adored ; and under the condition of being a stranger to 
the son of Qod, and to all that he has disclosed and 
accomplished for the felicity of our race. It would 
even Uirow an ungraciona chiil on his ardoar if an 
evangelical monitor should whisper. ' Recollect Jesus 
Christ,' and express his regret that these illustrious 
men could not have been privileged to be elevated into 
Christians. If precisely the word 'elevated' were 
used, the admonished person might have a feeling, at 
the uistant, as if it were not the right word. But this 
state of mind ia no less than a serious hostility to the 
gospel, which these feelings are practically pronouncing 
to be at least unnecessary a id therefore liat noblest 
part of ancient hterature which tends to produce it, is 
meipressiblv injurious It had been liappy for many 
cultivated and aspir ng minds if the men whose cha- 
racters form the moral magnilicence of the classical 
history, had been such atroc ous villains, that their 
names could not have been recollected without execra- 
tion. Nothing can be more disastrous than to be led 
astray by eminent virtue and intelligence, which can 
give a sense nf grandeur, or of an alhance with grandear, 
in the deviation. 

It will reqiure a very affecting unpression of the Chris- 
tian truth, a. very strongly marked idea of the Christian 
character, and a habit of thinking with sympathetic ad- 
miration of the most elevated class of Christians, to 
preserve entire the evangelical spirit among the exam- 
ples of what might pardonably have been deemed the 
most exalted style of man, if a revelation had not been 
received from heaven. Some views of this excellence 
it were in vain for a Christian to forbid hinxself to ad- 
mire ; but he must learn to admire under a serious re- 
striction, else every emotion is a desertion of his cause. 
He must learn to assign these men in thought to an- 
other sphere, and to regard them as beings under a dif- 
ferent economy with which our relations are dissolved ; 
as marvellous specimens of a certain imjierfect kind of 
moral greatness, farmed on a model foreign to true re- 
ligion, which model is crumbled to duat and given to 
the winds. At the , same time, he may well deplore, 
while viewing some of these men, that, if so moch ex- 
cellence could be formed on such a model, the sacred 
system on which his own character professes to be 
formed should not have raised him almost to heaven. 
So much for the effect of the most interesting part of 
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' shall make some observations, in 
reference to the same object on modem polite litera- 
ture. Many of these must unavoidably be veiy ana- 



logous to those already made ; since the greatest num- 
ber of the modern fine writers acquired much of the 
character of their minds from those of the ancient 
world. Probably, indeed, the ancieMs have exerted a 
much more extensive influence in modern tuncfl by 
means of the modem writers to whom they have com- 
municated their moral spirit, than immediately b» their 
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tended Iliuafin^nn of thit Fact, and a the Canst 

To a man who had long observed the influences 
which tyrannise over human passions and p* ' it 

would not, perhaps, have appeared Strang h wh n 
the Grand Renovator came on earth, and d ng he 
succeeding ages, a number of the men wh p 

talents were to carry on the course nf !i tu nd 
guide the proaress of the human mind, sh d e ec 
his religion. These I have placed out of h q on 
as it is not my object to show the injuriea wh h Chna 
tianily has received from its avowed enom es B 
might have been eipected, that all the intelligent men, 
from that hour to the end of time, who should really 
admit this religion, would perceive the sovereignty, and 
universality of lis claims, and feel that every thing un- 
consonant vrith it ought instantly to vanish from the 
whole system of approved sentiments and the whole 
school of literature, and to keep as clearly aloof as Uie 
Israelites from the boundaries that guarded Mount Si- 
nai. It might have been presumed, that all principles 
which the new dispensation rendered obsolete, or de- 
clared or implied to be vnrong, should no more be re- 
garded as belonging to the system of principles to be 
henceforward received and taught, than dead bodies ' 
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recall them would, therefore, be as offensive to 
the judgment, as to take up these bodies and piacethem 
in the paths of men, would be offensive to the senses; 
and as absurd as the practice of the ancient Egyptians, 
who carried their embalmed ancestors to their festivals. 
It mi^t have been supposed, that whatever Christiani- 
ty had actuaUy substituted, abolished, or supplied, would 
therefore be praclieaUy r^arded hy these believers of 
it as substituted, abolished or supplied ; and that they 
would, in all their writings, be at least as careful of 
their fidelity in this great article, as a man who adopts 
the Newtonian philosophy would be certain to eielude 
from his scientific discourse all ideas thaf*seriously im- 
plied the Plolomaie or Tychonic system to be toue. 
Necessarily, a number of these literary believers would 
write on subjects so completely foreign to what comes 
within the cognizance of Christianity, that a pure neu- 
trality, which should avoid all interference vrith it, would 
be all that could be claimed from them in its behalf i 
though, at the same lime, one should feel some degree 
of re^et. to see a man of enlarged muid exhausting 
his ability and his Ufe on these foreign subjects, writh- 
out devoting some short interval to the service of that 
which he believes to ha of far surpassing moment.* 
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Bnt the great number who clioose to write on sub- 
jects that come within the relations of the Christian 
mstem, as on the irarious views of morals, the distinc- 
tions and judgments of huoiau character, and the theory 
of happiness, with ahnost unavoidable references some- 
dmee to our connexion wiA Deitj. to death, and lo a 
fiiture state, ought to hove written everj page under the 
■ recollection, that tiiese subjects are not left free for 
careless or arbitrary sentiment, since the time that 
' God has spoken to us by his Son ;' and that the no- 
blest composition would be only so much eloquent im- 
piety, if discordant with the dictates of the New Testa- 
ment, Had this been a habitual recollectjonamidet the 
stndiea of the fine writers of the Christian world, an in- 
genuous mind might hate read alternately their worXs 
and those of the eTangelista and apostles, without being 
confounded by a perception of antipathy between the 
inspirations of genius and the inspirations of heaven. 

I confine my view chiefly to the elegant literature of 
our own country. And it may be presumed, indepen- 
dently of any actual comparison, that this (the hterature 
of directly vicious and infidel tendency being put out of 
view on both sides,) is mnch less eiceplionable than 
the belles lettres of the other parts of modem Europe ; 
for this plain reason, that the extended prevalence of 
the happy light of the Reformation, through almost the 
whole period that has produced our works of genius and 
taste, most necessarily, by presenting the rehgion of 
Christ in an aspect more true to its genuine dignity, 
have compelled from the intellectual men who could hot 
reject its truth, a respect which the same class of men 
in popish countries would he but little inclined to feel ; 
or which would generally bo, if they did feel It, but the 
homage of superstition, which injured the sacred cause 
another way. 

I do not assi^ any class of writers formally theolo- 
gical lo the polite literature of a country, not even the 
distinguished seimon-wrilers of France ; as it is prob- 
able that works of direct theology have formed bnt a 
small part of that school of thinking and taste, in which 
the generality of cultivated men have acquired the mo- 
tal conformation of their minds. That school is com- 
posed of poets, moral philosophers, historians, essay- 
ists, and you may add the writers of fiction. If the 
great majority of these authors have injured, and still 
injure their pupils in the most important of all Iheit 
interests, it is a very serions consideration, both in re- 
spect lo the accountableness of the authors, and the 
final effect on their pupils. I maintain that they are 
guilty of this injury. 

On so wide a field, my dear liiend, it would be in 
vain to attempt maltmg particular references and selec- 
tions to veri^ all these remarks. I must appeal for 
their truth to your own acquaintance with our popular 
fine writers. 

In the first place, and as a general observation, the 
alleged injury has been done, to a great eilent, by 
Omission, or rather ii should be called Exclusion. 
And here I do not refer so much to that unworthy care, 
which seems prevalent through the works of our uige- 
niouB authors, to avoid formally treating on any topics 
of a precisely evangchral kind, as the absence of that 
neldsntally BfirvEd, 
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Christian tinge and modification, (indicated partly by 
the occasional eiipression of Christian recolleclions, 
and partly by a solicitous, though it were a tacit, con- 
formity to every principle of the Christian theory,) 
which should be dilTused universally through the senti- 
ments that regard man as a moral being. Consider 
bow small a portion of the serious subjects of thought 
can be detached from all conneiion with the religion of 
Christ, without narrowing the scope to which he meant 
it to eilend, and repelling its intervention where he in- 
tended it to intervene. The hook which unfolds it, has 
exaggerated its comprehensiveness, and the first distin- 
guished Christian had a delusive view of it, if it does 
not actually claim to mingle its principles with the 
whole system of moral ideas, so as to impart to them 
a specific character : in the same manner as the ele- 
ment of fire, interfused through the various forms and 
combinations of other elements, produces throughout 
them, even when latent, a certain important modifica- 
lion, which they would instantly lose, and therefore lose 
their perfect condition, by its exclusion. 

And this claim to extensive interference, made, as 
a matter of authority, for the Christian principles, a.^- 
pears to be supported by theu; vahire. For they are 
not of a nature which necessarily restricts them to a 
peculiar department, like the principles which consti- 
tute some of the sciences. We should at once per- 
ceive the absurdity of a man who should be attempting 
to adjust all his ideas on general subjects according to 
the principles of geometry, and who should maintain (if 
any man could do so preposterous a thing,) that geome- 
trical laws ought to enter inio the essence of our rea- 
soning on pohtics and morals. This I own is taking 
an illustration in the extreme ; since geometrical and 
moral truth are not only very different, but of a nature 
esseuliaUy distinct. Let any other class of principles 
foreign to moral subjects be selected, in order to its 
being shown how absurd is the effect of an attempt to 
stretch them beyond their proper sphere, and force 
them into some connexion with ideas with which they 
have no relation. Let it be shown how such princi- 
ples can in no degree modify the subject to which they 
are allempted to be applied, nor mingle with the rea- 
sons concerning it, but refuse to toucS it, like magnet- 
ism applied to brass. I would then show that, on the 
contrary, the Christian principles have some^ing in 
their nature which has a relation with something in the 
nature of almost all serious subjects. Their being ex- 
tended lo those subjects, therefore, is not an arbitrary 
and forced appheatioi( of ihem ; it is merely permitting 
their ci^izance and interfusion in whalever is essen- 
tially ofa common nature with them. Itniust be evi- 
dent in a moment that the most general doctrines of 
Christianity, such as those of a future judgment, and 
immortality, if believed to be true, have a direct rela- 
tion with every thing that can be comprehended within 
the widest range of moral speculation and sentiment. 
It will also be found tiiat the more particular doctrines, 
such as those of the moral depravity of our nature, an 
atonement made by the sacrifice of Christ, the interfer- 
ence of a special divme inHuencein renewing the hum an 
mind, and educating it for a future state, together with 
all the inferences, conditions, and motives resulting from 
them, cannot be admitted and religiously regarded, 
without combining themselves, in numberless instances, 
with a man's ideas on moral subjects, I mean, that it 
is in their very nature thus fo interfere and find out a 
relation with these ideas, even if there were no divinu 
requirement that they should. That writer must, 
therefore, have retired beyond Ihe limits of an immense 
field of important and most interesting speculations, 
■ ' ' id have retired beyond the lunits of all the 
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intliiia habitually interfering ondconiljiniHg with 
sentiments and apccolationB, the Christian prin- 
will greatly niodiij them. The evangehcal ideas 
ind in connexion with the moral ones, not simply 
I ideas in the train of thinking, but as ideas 
which impart or dictate a particular ihuactei to the 
rest. A WEitpr whose mind is so possessed with the 
ChriEtian principles that Ihey thus continually surest 
themselves in connexion witb his serious cpecnlations, 
will unavoidably present a mural subject in a some- 
what different aspect, even if he make no eiprasa re- 
ferences to the gospel, from that in which it would be 
presented by another writer, whose habits of thought 
were clear of evangelical recollections. And in every 
tram of thinliing in which the serious recognition of 
those principles would produce this niodification, it 
ought to be produced ; so that the very last idea within 
-the compajs of speculation which would have a differ- 
ent cast as a rav of the gospel falls, or does not fall, 
upon it, should be faithfully exhibibed in that light. 
The Christian principles cannot be true, without da- 
teimining what shall be true in the mode of represent- 
ing all those subjects with which they hold a connexion. 
Obviously, as far as the gospel can go, and does by its 
relations with things thus cl^m to go, with a modifying 
power, it cannot be a matter of indifference whether it 
do go or not ; for nothing on which its application 
woiOd have this effect, would ha equally right as so 
modified and as not so modified. That which is made 
precisely correct by this qualified condition, must, 
therefore, separately from it, be incorrect. He who has 
sent a revelation to declare the theory of sacred tnilh, 
ajid to order the relations of all moral sentiment with 
that truth, cannot give his sanction at once to this final 
constitution, and to that which disowns it. He, there- 
fore, disowns that which disovms the religion of Christ. 
And what he disowns he condemns ; thus placing all 
moral sentiments in the same predicament, with regard 
to the Christian economy, in which Jesus Christ placed 
his contemporaries, ' He that is not wdtb me is agdnst 
ma,' The order of ideas thus dissentient from the 
Christian system, presumes the 
tlie creation, of some other ccon 
Now, in casting a recollectiv 
gant literature, the far greater 

quainled with it, appears to me lu laii unuer lum t-uu- 
demnation. Afler a comparatively small number of 
names and books arc eicepted, what are called tha Bri- 
tish Classics, with the addition of very many works of 
great literary merit that have not quite attained that 
rank, present an immense vacancy of christianized sen- 
timent. The authors do not eihibil the signs of havmg 
ever deeply studied Christianity, or of retaining any 
discriminative and serious impression of it. Whatever 
haa strongly occupied a man's attention, affected his 
feelings, and filled hismind with ideas, will even unin- 
tentionally show itself in the train and cast of dis- 
course : these writers do not in this manner betray that 
their feculties have been occupied and interested by the 

special views unfolded m the evangelic dis '■— 

Of their being solemnly conversant with thf 
you discover no notices analogous, for 
which appear in the writing or dit— " 
has lately passed some time ar 
Rome or Egypt, and who shows j . . , , 
scions allusioiis and images occurring in his language 
even on other subjects, how profoundly he has been in- 
terested in comlemplating triumphal arches, temples, 
pyramids, and tombs. Theirminds arenot naturaliied, 
if I may so apeak, to the images at>d scenery of the 
kingdom of Christ, or to that kind of light which the 
gospel throws on all objects. They are somewhat like 
the inhabitants of those towns within the vast sal 
mines of Poland, who, beholding every object in thei 
region by the light of lamps and candles only, have i 
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h aspects as never appear but under the lights of 
ven. Yon might observe, tiie neit time diat yon 
open one of these works, how far you may read, witliout 
meeting with an idea of such a nature, or so expressed, 
as could not have been, unless Jesus Christ had come 
into the world ;* even though the subject be one of 
those Vhich he came to iltuminale, and to enforce on 
the mind by new and most cogent arguments. And 
where so little of the light and reclining influence of 
these communications has been admitted into the habits 
of ^ught, there will be very few cordially reverential 
and animated references to the great Instructer him- 
self. These will perhaps not oflener occur than a tra- 

spot of green vegetation in the desert. You might 
have read a considerable number of volumes, without 
becoming apprised that there is such a dispensation in 
existence, or tiiat such a sublime minister of it had 
ever appeared among men. And you might have ddi- 

Sently read, for several years, and through several hun- 
red volumes, without at all discovering its nature or 
importance, or that the writers, when allnding to it, 
ailmitted any peculiar and essential importance to ba- 
long to it. Yon would only have conjectured it to be 
a scheme of opinions and discipline which had appeared 
in its day, as many others had appeared, and left us, as 
the rest have left us, to follow our speculations very 
much in our own way, taking from them, indifferently, 
any notions that we may approve. 

You would have supposed that these writers had 
heard of one Jesus Christ, as they had heard of one 
Confucius, asa teacher whose instructions are admitted 

a liberal mind will occasionally advert, well pleased to 
see China, Greece, and Judea, as. well as England, 
producing their philosophers, of various degrees and 
modes ofillumination, for the hoTiour of their respective 
countries and periods, and for the concurrent promotion 
of human intelligence. All the information which they 
would have supplied to your understanding, and all the 
conjectures to which ihey would have prompted your 
inquisitiven^B, would have left you, if not instructed 
from other sources, to meet ^e real religion itself, when 
at length disclosed to you, as a thing of which you had 
but sl^ht recognition, except by its name as a wonder- 
iiil novelty. How Uttle you would have eipecled, 
from their literary and ethical gUmpses, to Und the 
case to be, that the system, so insignificantly and care- 
lessly acknowledged m the course of their fine senti- 
ments, is the actual and sola economy by the provisions 
of which their happiness can be secured, by the laws of 
wluch they will be judged, which has declared the re- 
lations of man with his Creator, and specified the ex- 
clusive ground of acceptance ; which is therefore of 
infinite consequence to you, and to them, and to all 
their readers, as fixing the entire theory of tha condition 
and destinies of man on the final principles to which all 
theories and sentiments are solemnly required to be 
' brought into obedience.' 

Now, if the writers who have thus preserved the 
whole world of interesting ideas which they have un- 
folded free from any evangehcal intermixture, are really 
the chief instructers of parsons of taste, and form, from 
early life, their habits of feeling and thought, it is easy 
to see tl^t they must produce a state of mmd very 
uncongenial with the gospel. Views habitually present- 
ed to die mind, during its most susceptible periods, and 
through the main course of its improvements, in every 
varied light of sublimity and beauty, with every fesci- 
nation of that taste, ingenuity, and eloquence, which it 
has learnt still more to admire each year as its faculties 
have expanded, will have become the settled order of its 
ideaa. And it will feel the same complacency in this 

even of InfidA, in sjrite ofihe rejeciion ofilieir diviae avtlmHj 
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inleltectual order, that as inhabitants of the mal 
notlcl, we do in the great arrangement of nature, ii 
green, blooming eatm, and the magnilieent hemiEj 
of heaven. 
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traUfduUh St Paui— Their Theory of Happineaa etsen. 
tnl^ djff'eTBit fresi tfis Evangelical— SAorl Statement 
tf iott — Jn KBtaSaBg an. Life, Ihey do no! hatitually 
lanider, mdOugBrevent Iftnr foin/ers/rom comidn-mj, the 
frtuta State ai tntroductoTy to a™tktr— Their CoRnln- 
fymfor Diitnu, Old Age, and DeoA, widely diferent 
on fft« uihole, from those vAich etmsiJlute ao much of the 
ViOae of the Goipit — The Grandeiir and Heroism in 
Death, vituch they hone repreientcd mith irreaialible Eio- 
9ir«ncrT emjihaticidly and perniciowdy eppo^te to the 
Chiilian Ooetrhie onii exaniplet of SubUmil^ and Haji- 
pmesiia Death—Exatirptes fiant Tragedy. 

It wili be proper to apediy, somewhat more distinct- 
ly, eeveral of ttie parlieulars in which I consider the 
oeneralitj of our fine writers as disowning or contradic- 
Bng the evangelical dispensation, and, ther efore beguil- 
ing their readers into a complacency in an order ofscn- 
tments that is unconsonant with it. 
I And one thing eitremely obyibus to remark, is, that 
&s good mm, 3ie man of -virtue, who is of necessity 
constantly presented to view in the volumes of these 
initerB, u not a Christian. His character could have 
been formed, thongh the Christian revelation had never 
been opened on the earth, or thongh all the copies of 
the New Testament had perished ages since ; and it 
night have appeared admirable, but not peculiar. It 
has no such completion and aspect as would have ap- 
peared foreign and unacountable in the absence of the 
Christian truth, and have eicited wonder what it should 
beat relation to, and on what model, in what school, 
■uch a eonfiimation of principles and feelings could 
tuTe taken its consistence. Let it only be said that 
tins man of virtue had conversed whole years with the 
iiutrnctiens of Socrates, Ftalo, Cicero, and perhaps 
AntoninuSi and all would be eiplained ; nothing would 
lead to ask, ' But if so, with whom has he conversed 
nna, to lose so completely the appropriate character of 
hii sdioo], nnder tha broad impression of some other 
B:i^tiei iufluence V 

The good man of our polite liteiature never talks 
with alfeolionale devotion of Christ, as the great High 
FheBt of his profession, as the exalted Friend, whose 
injunctions are the laws of his virtues, whose work and 
sacnfice are the basis of his hopes, whose doctrines 
guide and awe his reasonings, and whose example is 
tte pattern which he is eamesllr aspiring to resemble. 
The last intellectual and moral disignation in the world 
by which it would occur to you to describe him, would 
be those by which the apostles so much exulted to be 
Kcognized, a disciple, and a servant, of Jesus Christ ; 
]U>r would he (I am supposing this character to become 
» real person,) be at all gratified by being so described. 
Tou do not hear him avowing that he deems the ha- 
bitual remembrance of Christ essential to the nature of 
that eicallence which be is cultivating. He rather 
«Bems, with the utmost coolness of choice, adopting 
virtue as according with the dignity of a rational agent, 
ftan to be in the least degree impelled to it by any re- 
Mons with the Saviour of the world. 

On the eunioBi'''an of a person realizing this charac- 
tw having fulen into 'he company of St Paul, you can 
easily imagine the total want of congeniabty. Though 
fee& avowedly devoted to truth, to virtue, and perhaps 
to religion, the difference in the cast of their sentiments 
irould have been as great as that between the physical 
COBEtitutioD and habitudes ofa native of the country at 



one object, in all subjects, places, and times, have 
appeared to this man of virtue and wisdom, incon 
ceivably mystical! In what manner would he have 
listened to the emphatical expressions respecting the 
love of Christ constraining us, livhig not to ourselves, 
but to him that died for as and rose again, counting all 
things but loss for the knawledge of Christ, being ar- 
dent to win Christ and be fotmd in him, and trusting 
that Christ shonld be magnified in our body, whelher, 
by life or by death ? Perhaps St Paul's energy, and 
the appearance of its being accompanied by a vigorous 
intellect, might have awed him into silence. But 
amidst that silence, he. must, in order to defend his 
self-complacency, have decided that the apostle's mind 
had fallen, notwithstandmg its strength, under the domi- 
nion of an irrational association ; for he would have 
been conscions that no such ideas had ever kindled his 
affections, and that no such affections had ever animat- 
ed his actions ; and yet he was indubitably a good man. 
according to a generallv approved standard, and could, 
in another style, be as eloquenl for goodness as St Paul 
himself He would therefore have concluded, either 
that it was not necessary to be a Christian, or that this 
order of feelings was not necessary to that character. 
But if the apostle's sagacity had detected the cause of 
this reserve, and the nature of his associate's reflections, 
he would most certainly have declared to him with 
great solemnity that both these things were necessary 
— or that he bad been deceived by inspiration ; and 
he would have parted ftom this self-complacent man 
with admonition and compassion. Now, would St Paul 
have been wrong 1 But if he would have been right, 
what becomes of those authors, whose works, whether 
from neglect or design, tend to satisfy their readers ol 
Ihe perfectlon-of aform of character which he would 
have pronounced essentially defective ! 

Again—moral writings are instructions on the sub- 
ject of happiness. Now the doctrine of this subject is 
declared in the evangelical testimony : it had been 
strange indeed if it had not, when the happiness of man 
was expressly the object of the communication. And 
what, according to this communication, are the essential 
requisites to that condition of the mind without which 
no man ought to be called happy ; without which igno- 
rance or insensibility alone can be content, and folly 
alone can be cheerful ? A simple reader of the Chris- 
tian scriptures will reply that they are— a change of 
heart, called conversion, the assurance of thep^don of 
sin through Jesus Christ, a habit of devotion approach- 
ing so near to intercourse with the Supreme Object of 
devotion that revelation has called it 'communion 
with God,' a process of improvement called sanctifies- 
tion. a confidence in the divine Providence that all 
things shall work together for good, and a conscious 
preparation for another life, including a firm hope of 
eternal felicity. And what else can he reply 1 What 
else can you reply? Did the lamp of heaven ever shine 
more clearly since Omnipotence lighted it, than these 
ideas display themselves through the New Testament 1 
Is this theu absolutely the true, and the only true, ac- 
count of happiness 1 It is not that which our accom- 
plished writers in general hare chosen to sanction. 
Your recollection wiU tell yon that they have most cer- 
tainly presumed to avow, ot to insinuate, a doctrine of 
happiness which implies much of the Christian doctrine 
to be a needless intruder on our speculations, or an 
imposition on our belief ; and I wonder that this seri- 
ous fact shonld so little hav^ alarmed the Christian 
students of elegant literature. The wide difference 
between the dictates of the two authorities is too evi- 
dent to be overlooked ; for the writers in question have 
very rarely, amidst an immense assemblage of senti- 
ments concerning happiness, mad^ ,any reference to 
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wliat the New Testament bo explicitly declares to 
be its constituent and vital principles. How many 
times you might read the sun or the moon to its repose, 
before you would find an assertion or a, recognition, for 
instance of a change of the mind being requisite to hap- 
piness, in any terms commensurate wi^ the signifi- 
cance which this article seems lo bear m all the varied 
propositions and notices of it in the New Testament, 
Some of these writers appear hardly to have admitted 
or to have recollected eiren the maiini, that happi- 
ness must essentially consist in something so tixed in 
the mznd itself as to be substantially indepecdent of 
worldly condition ; for their most animated representa- 
tions of it are merely descriptions of fortunate combi- 
nations of external circumstances, and of the feelings 
immediately caused by them, which will expire the mo- 
ment that these combinations are broken up. The 
greater number, however, have fully admitted so pliun 
a truth, and have given their Illustrations of the doc- 
trine of happiness accordingly. And what appears in 
these dlustrations of the brightest image of happiness 1 
It is, probably, that of a man feeling an elevated com' 
placency in lus own excellence, a proud consciousness 
of rectitude ; possessing extended 
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folding the generosity of 
beneficence ; without feeling, however, any grateful 
incitement from remembrance of the transcendent gen- 
erosity of the Son of Man ; mamtaining, in respect to 
the events and bustle of the surrounding scene, a dig- 
nified indifference, which can let the world go its own 
nay, undisturbed by its disordered course ; and living 
in a cool resignation to fate, without any strong expres- 
sions of a specific hope, or tveo solicitude, with regard 
to the termination of life and to all futurity. Now, not- 
withstanding a pirtial coincidence of this description 
with the Christian theory of happiness, *^ it is evident 
that on the whole the two modes are so different that 
the aame man cannot reahie them both. The con- 
sequence is tleai ; the natural effect of incompetent 
and fallacious schemes, prepossessing the mind by 
every grace of genius, will be an aversion to the Chris- 
tian scheme ; which will be seen to place happiness in 
elements and relations much less flattering to what will 
be called a noble pride ; to make it consist in some- 
^ng of which it were a vain presumption for the man 
to fancy that himself an be the sovereign creator. 

It is, again, a prominent characteristic of the ChriS' 
tian Revelation, that, having declared this life to be but 
the introduction to another, it systematically preserves 
the recollection of this great truth through every repre- 
sentation of every aabject ; so that the reader is not al- 
lowed to contemplate any of the interests of life in a 
view which detaches them from the grand object and 
conditions of life itself. An apostle coutd not address 
bis friends on the most common concerns, for the length 
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person whose eye, while he is conversing with you 
about an object, or a succession of objects, immediate- 
ly near, should glance every moment toward some great 
spectacle appearing on the distant horizon. He seems 
to talk lo hrs friends m somewhat of that rnanner of ex- 
pression with which you can imagine that Elijah ^oke, 
if he remarked to his companion any circumstance in 
the journey Irom Bethel lo Jericho, and from Jericho to 
the Jordan ; a manner betraying the aublime anticipa- 
tion which was pressing on his thoughts. The correct 
consequence of conversing with our Lord and his apos- 
tles would be, that the thought of immortality should 
become almost as habitually present and familiarized to 
' ' ' :e of a domestic friend; that 
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it should be the grand lest of the value of ail pursuilB, 
friendships, and speculations; and that it should min- 
gle a certain noblonesa with every thing which it pei 
milted to occupy our time. Now how far will the disn 
phne of modern polite literature coincidel 

I should bo pleased to hear a student of that lilera- 
ture seriously profess that he is often and impressively 
reminded of futurity ; and to have it shown Ibat ideas 
relating to this great subject are presented in sufficient 
number, and in a proper manner, to produce an affect 
which should form a respectable proportion of the wiote 
effect produce by these authors on susceptible minds. 
But there is no ground fof eipecting this satisfaction. 
It is true that the idea of immortality is so eiceedmgly 
grand, that many writers of genius who hare felt but 
littlo genuine interest m re&ion, have been laid by 
their perception of what ig subhme to introduce an illu- 
sion which is one of the roost powerfiil means of ele- 
vating the imagination. , And the energy of their lan- 
guage has been worthy of the subject. In these in- 
stances, hoiievet-, it is not always found that the idea 
is presented exactly in that light which both shows its 
individual grandeur, and indicates the extent of its ne- 
"~""~ ith other ideas; it appears somo- 
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^ which a 
!s may lind standing m a solitary sc 



luildinga, 
raised to be the centre, 
and the ornament. Immortality had been 
had recourse to in one page of an ingenious work as a 
single topic of sublimity, in the same manner as a stu- 

Eendoua natural phenomenon, or a brilliant achievment, 
IS been described in Miolher. The author's object 
might rather seem to have been to supply an occasional 
gratification to taste, than to reduce the mind and all 
its feelings under the perpetual dominion of a grand 
practical principle. 

It is true also, that a graver class of fine writers, who 
have expressed considerable respect fo^' religion and for 
Christianity, and who, though not wnling systemati- 
cally on morals, have inculcated high mord principles, 
have made references to a fiiture stite as the hope and 
sanction of virtue. But these references are made leas 
ftoquently than the conneiion between out present con- 
duct and a future life would seem to claim. And the 
manner in which they are made sometimes indicates 
either a deficiency of mterest in the great subject, or a 
pusillanimous anxiety not to offend Uwse readers who 
would think it too directly religious. It is sometimes 
adverted to as if rather from a convictioo, that if there is 
a fiiture stale, moral specalation must be defective, even 
to a degree of absurdity, without some allusions lo it, 
than from feelinga profound delight m die contemplation 
of it. When the idea of another life is introduced to ag- 
gravate the force of moral principles, and the authority 
of conscience, it is done at times in a manner which 
appears like a somewhat Tcluctant acknowledgment of 
the deficiency of all mferior sanctions. The considera- 
tion is suggested in a transient glimpse, atter the writer 
has eloquently expatiated on every circomstance by 
which the present ufe can supply motives lo goodness. 



when it must be introduced, of all direct refereuces to 
that sacred person who first completely opened the 
prospect of immortality, or to some of those other doc- 
trines which he taught in immediate connexion with 
this great truth. There seems reason to susped the 
writer of having been pleased that, though it is indeed 
lo the gospel alone that we owe the assurance of iro- 
mortality, yet it was a subject ao much in the conjec- 
tures and speculation of the heathen sages, that he may 
mention it without therefore so expressly recognizing 
the gospel as in the case of introducing some truth of 
whicb not only the evidence, but even Uie first eiplicit 
conception, was communicated by thai dispen3«lioa. 
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Taking ^a defective kind of acknowledgment of a 
future Btate, (ogelher with that entire obUvion of the 
subject which prevails through sn ample portion of ele- 
gant literature, I think there is no hazard in saying, that 
s readerwho is satisfied without any other instructions, 
will learn almost every other lesson sooner than the De- 
eessity of habitually living for eternity. Many of these 
writers seem to take as much care to guard against the 
inroad of ideas from this solemn quarter, as the inhabi- 
tants of HSlland do against the irruption of the sea; 
and their writings do really form a kind of moral dyke 
against ihe invasion from the other world. They do 
not instruct a man to act, to enjoy, and to suffer, as a 
being that may by to-morrovt have finally abandoned 
thiBort): everything ia done to beguile the feeling of 
his being 'ft stranger and apilgrim' on the earth,' The 
relation which our nature bears to the cirtnmstancos of 
the present state, and which individuals bear to one 
another, is mainly the ground on which their considera- 
tions of duty proceed and conclude. And their schemes 
of happiness, though formed for beings at once immor- 
tal and departing, include little which avowedly relates 
to that world to which they are removing, nor reach 
beyond the period at which they will properly but begin 
to live, Thej endeavour to raise the groves of an 
earthly paradise, to shade from sight that vista which 
epens to'the distance of eternity. 

Another Mticle in which the anti- Christian tendency 
of a great part of our productions of taste and genina 
is apparent, is, the kind of consolation administered to 
distress, old age, and death. Things of a moumful 
kind make so large a portion of the lot of hun^anity, 
that it is impossible for writers who take human life 
and feelings for their subject, to avoid (nor indeed have 
&ey endesToured to avoid) contemplating man in those 
coiiditions in which he iiueds every benignant aid to 
save him from despair. And here, if any where, we 
may justly require an absolute coincidence of all moral 
instructions with the religion of Christ : since consola- 
tion is eminently ils distinction and its design ; since a 
being in distress has pecutiady a right nut to be trifled 
with by the application of unadapted expedients ; and 
since insufGcient consolations arc but to mock it, and 
deceptive ones are but to betray. It should then bo 
cloarly ascertained by the moralist, and never forgotten, 
what are the coasolations provided by this rehgion, and 
under what condition they are offered. 

Christianity ofTers even to the irreligious, who relent 
amidst their sufferings, the alleviation springing from 
inestimable promises made to penitence : any other sys- 
tem, which should attempt to console them, simply as 
Buffering, and without any reference to the moral and 
religious state of ^eir minds, would be mischievous, if 
It were not inefficacious. What are the principal 
sources of consolation to the pious, is immediately ap- 
parent. The victim of sorrow is assured that God ei- 
ercises his paternal wisdom and kindness in afflicting 
bis children ; that this necessary discipline is to refine 
and eialt them by making thera ' i>artakers of his holi- 
ness ;' that he mercifully regards their weakness and 
pains, and will not let them suffer beyond what they 
shall be able to bear ; that their great Leader has suf- 
fered for them more than they can suffer, and compas- 
sionalely sympathizes sliil ; that this short life was not 
meant so much to give them joy, as to prepare them for 
it ; tnd that patient constancy shall receive a resplen- 
'-~' ' 1 aged Christian ia soothed by the as- 



Wien advancing into the slade of death itself, he is 
»ni:aated by the faith that the great sacrifice has taken 
the malignity of death away ; and that the dirine pre- 
sence will attend the dark steps of this last and lonely 
.enterprise, and show the dying traveller and combatant 
with evil that even this melancholy gioom is the ven 



confine of paradise, the i 
of eternal life. 
Now, 



. Mid eloquence, have most generally 
eicrted themselves to apply to the mournful circum- 
stances of hfe, and to its close! You will readily to- 
collect such as these : a man is suffering — well, it ia 
the common destiny, every one suffers sometunes, and 
some much more then he ; it is well it is noworse. Il 
he is unhappy now, he has been hap[)y, and he could 
not eipect to be always so. It were ridiculous to com- 
plain that his nature was constituted capable of sulier- 
mg, or placed in a world where it is eiposed to the 
causes of it. If it were not capable of nam, it would not 
of pleasure. Would he be willing to lose liis being, to 
escape these ills! Or would he consent, if such a 
thing were possible, to be any person else? Ihe 
eymjfflthy of each kind relative and friend will not be 
wanting. His condition may ptob^ly change lor the 
better; there is hope in every situation ; and meanwhile, 
it is an opportunity for diaplaying manly fortitude. A 
strong mind can proudly triumph over the oppression ol 
]iain, the vesatiuns of disappointment, and the tyranny 
of fortune. If the cause of distress is some irreparable 
deprivation, it will be softened by the lenient hand of 

The lingering months of an seed man are soothed 
almost, it is pretended, into cheerMness by the respect- 
ful attention of his neighbours ; by the worldly pros- 
perity and dutiful regard of the family that he has 
brought up ; by the innocent gayety and amusing frolics 
of their children ; and by the consideration of bis fail 
character in society. If hB ia a man of thought, ho has 
the added advantage of some philosophical considera- 
tions ; the cares and passions of his former life are 
calmed into a wise tranquillity ; he thinks he has had a 
competent share of Ufe j it is as proper and necessary 
for mankind to have their ' exits,' as their ' enlrances ;' 
and his bnsmoss will now be to midte a ' well-graced' 
retreat from the stage, like a man that has properly act- 
ed his part, and may retire with applause. 

As to the means of sustaining ihe spirit in dealh, the 
general voice of these authors asserts the grand asd 
only all-sufficient one to be the recollection of a well- 
spent hfe. To this chief source of consolation you 
will find various additional suggestions ; as for in- 
stance, that death is in feet a far less tremendous thing 
than that dire form of il by which imagination and su- 
perstition are haunted ; that the snfl'eriugs of death are 
less than men often endure in the course of hfe ; that 
it is only like one of those transformations with which 
the world of nature abounds ; and that it is easy to con- 
ceive, and reasonable to eipect, a more commodious 
vehicle and habitation. It would seem almost una- 
voidable to glance a momentary thought toward what 
revelation has sonified to us of ' tlie house not made 
with hands,' of the ' better country, that is, the heav- 
enly.' But yet the greater number of the writers ot 
taste advert to the subject with apparent reluctance, 
except it can be done, Ou the one hand, in die manner 
of pure philosophical conjecture, or on die other, under 
the form of images, bearing some analogy to the visions 
of classical poetry.f 
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iliogeiher.and eicluslteij of the grand Cfirislian prlnciplea' 
rorma a schama of conmlalion qufls difleren! ftom that of Ihe 
religion of ChrieL 
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,r oven daring flighia of fsncj, on iliia high subjecl. On Ihe 
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The arguments for resignation to dealii are not eo 
much drawn from future seenes, as from a considera- 
tion of tiie eviia of ^e present life, the necessity of sub- 
mitting to a general and irreTersible law, the dignity of 
submitting with that calmness which conscious Tirtut 
is entitled to feel, and the improbability (aa these writer! 
sometimes intimate) that any very formidable erils arf 
to be apprehended after death, except by a few of the 
very worst of the human race. Those arguments are 
in general rather ^med lo qniet fear than to animate 
hope. The pleaders of them seem more concerned tt 
convey the dying man in peace and silence out of the 
world, than to conduct him 10 the celestial felicity. I^ef 
us but see him embari<ed on his unknown voyage 
lair weather, sud we are not acoonntable for what 
may meet, or whero he may bo carried, when he 
gone out of sight. They seldom present a lively vie 
of the distant happiness, especially in any of those 
images in which the Christian revelation has intimated 
its nature. In which of these books, and by which of 
the real or lictitious characters whose last hours and 
thoughts they sometimes display, will you lind, in terms 
or in spirit, the apostolic sentiments adopted, 'To de- 
part and he with Christ is far better,' ' Willing rather 
to be absent from the body, and present with the Lord" 
The very eiistence of that sacred testimony which hj 
given the only genuine consolations in death, and the 
only just conceptions of the realities beyond it, s 
to be scarcely recollected ; while the ingenious n 
ists are Eearching the exhausted common-places of the 
stoic philosophy, or citing the dubious maxims of 
ligion moulded according to the corrupt wishes of 
kind, ot even recollecting the lively sayings of the few 
whose wit has eipired only m- the same moment with 
life, to fortify the pensive spirit for his last removal. ' la 
It not because ^ere is not a God in Israel, that ye have 
sent lo inquire of Baalzebub the God of Ekr 

Another order of sentiments concerning d th f 
character too bold to be called consolations, h b 
represented as animating one class of hum be g 
In remarking on Lucan, I noticed that desire f d th 
which has appeared in the expressions of gr t m d 
sometimes while merely indulging solemn fl t 
when no danger or c^amity immediately th ed 

but often in the conscious approach towards fat ! 
taslrophe. Many vrnters of later times have ejcerted 
their whole strength, and have even excelled themselves, 
in representing the high sentimenti in which this desire 
has displayed itself ; genius has found its very gold 
mine in this field. If this grandeur of sentiment had 
awakened piety vAilo it exalts the passions, some of 
the poets would have ranked among our greatest bene- 
factors. Powerful genius, aiding to inspire a Christian 
triumph in the prospect of death, might be revered as a 
prophet, might be almost loved as a benignant angel. 
No man's emotions perhaps have approached nearer to 
enthusiasm than mine, in reading the thoughts which 
are made lo be expressed by sages and reflective he- 
roes in this prospect. I hove always felt these pas- 
sages as the last and mightiest of the enchantments of 
poetry, capable of inspiring for a little while a contempt 
of all ordinary interests, of the world which we inhabit, 
and of life itself. While the enthusiast is elated with 
such an emotion, nolhmg may appear so desirable aa 
some noble occasion of dying ; such an occasion as 
that supplied by the legal injustice which awarded the 
hemlock to Socrates, otbjthe destiny which atPhilippi 
involved Brutus in the . ruin of a great design for the 
liberty of the world.* Poetry has delighted to display 
CD^nitiiinorihe Ideas nhich the ITen Teelamenl has given la 

• PocirjF will nol easily exceed many of ihceiprosaWns which 
mere liialory has rccoHled. lahnnld liuie admire [tie capability 
of feeling, ot greatly admire the Chrisllan temper, of the man 
vbo CDufd without emotion read, for instance, the short observa. 



personages of this high order, in the same latal predica- 
ment ; and the situation of such men has appeared in- 
expressibly enviable, by means of tliose subhmo senti- 
ments by which they illuminated the gloom of death. 
The reader has loved to surround himself in imagina- 
tion with that gloom, for the sake of irradiating it with 
that snblimity. All other greatness haa been for a 
while eclipsed by the greatness of thought displaved by 
these eonlemplative and magnanimous spirits, though 
untaught by tehgion, when advancing to meat their 
fate. But the Christian faith recalls the tnind from 
this enchantment to recollect that the Christian spirit 
in dying con be the only right and noble one, and to 
consider whether these examples be not exceedingly 
different. Have not the most enlightened and devout 
Christians, whether they have languished in their cham- 
bers, ot passed through the fire of martyrdom, mani- 
fested their elevation of mind in another strain of elo- 
quence 1 The examples of greatness in death, which 
poetry has exhibited, generally want all those senti- 
mecta respecting the pardon of sin, and a Mediator 
through whom it is obtained, and ollen the explicit idea 
-' ^ting the Judge, with which a Christian contem- 

ttepidity . _ .__^^ 

guage of an incomparable saint and hero, ' Oh death, 
where is thy atingl O grave, where is thy victory! 
Thanks be lo God, who giveth us the victorv through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.' The kind of sclf-a'uUiorized 
confidence of takmg possession of some oUier state of 
being, as monarchs would talk of a distant part of their 
empire which they were going to enter ; the pioud 
apostrophes lo the immortals, to prepare for the great 
and rival spirit that is coming; their manner of con- 
signing to Its fate a good but falling cause, which will 
sink when they are gone, there not being virtue enough 
th or heaven lo support or vindicate it ; their wel- 

m death as a kind of glad revenge against a hated 
w rid da despicable race,— are not the humility nor 
th b evolence with which a Christian dies. If a 
Oh t n will partly unite with these high spu'its in be- 

g w ry of a world of dust and trifles, in defying the 
p f death; inpantingforanunboundedhberly.it 

will b at the same time with a most solemn coinmit- 
ra t f himself to the divine mercy, which thei/ forget, 
or were never mstructed, to implore. And as to the 
vision of the other world, you will observe a great dif- 
ference between the language of sublime poetry and 
that of revelation, in respect to the nature of the sent!, 
menla and triumphs of that world, and still more, per- 
haps, m respect to the associates with whom the depart- 
ing spirit expects soon to mingle. The dying ma^a- 
nimity ot poetry anticipates high converse with the souls 
of heroes, and patriots, snd perhaps philosophers; a 
Christian feels himself going, (I may accommodate the 
passage,) to ' an innumerable company of angels, to the 
genera! assembly and church of the first bom, lo God 
the Judge of all, to the spirits of just men made perfect, 
and to .^Eus the Mediator of the new covenant,' 

In defence of those who have thus rendered death 
attractive by other meanS than the evangeijcal vievra, 
it may be said, that many of the personages whom their 
scenes exhibit in the contemplation of death, or in the 
approach to it, were necessarily, from the age or coun- 
try in which they lived or are feigned to Rave lived, 
unacouaint«d with Christianity ; and that therefore it 
would have been absurd lo represent them as animated 
by Christian sentiments, Certdnly, But I then aak, 
on what principle rnen of genius will justify themselves 
for ckaoaing, with a view to the instruction of the 
heart, sa they profess, examples, of which they cannot 
preserve the consistency, without making them perni- 
cious ? Where is the conscience of that man, who is 



fond the power of tliose thai are an. W« i 
may by victory, or oiiraelves.by ftealh|^ , ( 
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moat aniioua that every sentiment expressed by the 
bietoFical or RetitiouB personage, in the fatal season, 
■Ilonld be harmonious with eTcry principle of the cha- 
racter, — but feels not the smallest concern about the 
consioteucy of ealecliiig or creating the eharacter itself, 
with his conviction of the abeolnte authority of the re- 
ligion of Christ 1 la glancing forward, ha knows that 
his favourite is to die, and that ne cannot die as aChris- 
liui : yet he is to die with the most elevated moral 
dignity. Would it not, therefore, he a dictate of con- 
science to warn his readers, that he hopes to display 
the eiit witii a commanding snblimitj of «*ich the 
natural effect will be, to make them no more wi^ to 
die as Christians 1 But how would he feel while se- 
rionslj writing such 3 warning 1 Might it not be said 
to him. And are yoa then willing lo die o^erwise than 
as a Christian ? If you are, you virtually pronounce 
Christianity to bo a feeble, and, to be consistent, should 
avow tlie rejection. If you are not, how can you en- 
doBTonr to seduce your readers into an enthusiastic ad- 
miration of such a kind of death as you wish that you 
nay not die ? How can yon endeavour to inspire 
llxrae sentiments, which would excite your apprehen- 
sion and compassion for the state of your reader's 
mind, if yuu heard hun utter them in his last hours t 
la it necessary Co the pathos and sublimity of poetry, to 
introduce characters which cannot be justly represented 
without falsifying our view of ^e most serious of all 
moral subj^ts 1 If ^is he necessary, it would be bet- 
ter that poetry with all its charms were ciploded, than 
that the revelation of God should not attain its end, 
and Gi its own ideas of death, clearly and atone, in the 
minds of beings whose manner of preparing for it is of 
infinite consequence. Bat this is far from bemg the 
dilenuna ; since innumerable eiamplcs could be found, 
or ration^y imagined, of ChristiBD greatness in death. 
Is not Cboit this prefereoce of examples inimical to 
Chrisdanitv, and is not the sympathetic animaUon 
which so easily expresses thdr appropriate feelings, 
and informs them with their utmost energy, a worse 
kind of inRdGlity, as it is lar more mischievous, than 
dat of the cold dealer in cavils and quibbles against 
the gospel I What is the Christian belief of that poet 
worui, vriio would not, on reflection, feel self-reproach 
li» the alicccing scene, which has, for a while, made 
«ach of his riders rather wish to die with Socrates, 
or with Cato, than with St John 1 What would have 
been thought of the pupil of an apostle, who after heai- 
Bghis master describe the spirit of a Christian's de- 
puture from the world, in language which he believed 
tc be of conclusive authority, and which asserted or 
clearly unplied that this alone was greatness in death, 
should have taken the first occasion to expatiate with 
enUiusiasm on the closing scene of a philosopher, or on 
ihe eiit of a stem hero, that, acknowledging in the 
visible world no object for either confidence or fear, 
departed with the aspect of a being who was going lo 
summon his gods to judgment for uie misfortunes of his 
life 1 And how will these careless men of genius give 
Iheir account to the Judge of the world, for having vir- 
toatly taught many aspiring minds that, notwithstand- 
ing his first coming was to conquer for man the king of 
terrors, there needs no recollection of him, in order 
to look toward death with noble defiance or sublime 

Some of theur dying personages are so consciously 
uninformed of the reditLes of the invisible state, that 
the majestic sentiments which they disclose on the 
«ewe of life, can only throw a slight glimmering on 
unlathomable darkness ; but some anticipate the oUier 
world, as I have already observed, in very defined ' 
^es. I recollect one of them, after some just re- 
flections on the vanity and wretchedness of life, thus 
expressing his complacency in view of the great de- 
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lOther, an illustrious female, in a tragedy which I 
lately read, welcomes death with the following senti- 



Hail! pcrfMl freedom, hail!' 

' My fi-ae spirit should ere nnw have ioin'd 

That great atiembly, those devoted abides. 

Who ecomed lo live iLll Hberly was lost ; 

But, ere their couolij fell, abhorr'd thelight.' 

' Hiift not Ihy colour at the sound of death ; 

It Is to me perfaolion, (ilorj, triumph. 

Nay, fondly would I chooso it, Ihou(!h poisusded 






ly that are 
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therelore improper for a poet, admitting Christianity, to 
have written in order to engage that sympathy. It is a 
pernicious circumstance in passages of this strain, that 
some of the general sentimenla of anticipation and high 
emotion which might be expressed by a dying Chris- 
tian, are combined so intimately with other ideas and a 
predominant state of feeling contradictory to Chi^tiani- 
ty, as to tempt the mind by the approbation of the one 
into a tolerance of the other. 

Sometimes even very bad men are made to display 
such dignity in death, as at once to excite a sympathy 
with their ^Ise sejitunents, and to lessen the horror of 
their crimes. I recollect the interest with which I read, 
many years since, in Dr Young's Buekis. the proud, 
magnanimous speech at the end of which the tyrant 
dies : the following are some of the lines : 



wiib 



Even the detestable Zanga, thou^ conscious that ' to 
receive him hell blows all her fires,' appears, (if I recol- 
lect right,) with a fine elevation in the prospect of death, 
by means, partly indeed of the sentiments of returning 
justice, but chiefly of heroic courage. To create an 
occasion of thus compelling us to do homage to the 
dying magnanimity of wicked men, is an insult to the 
religion which condemns such magnanimity as madness. 
It is no justification to say, that such mstances have 
been known, and therefore such representations but 
imitate reality ; for if ihe laws of criticism do not en- 
join, in works of genhia, a careful adaptation of all 
examples and sentunents to the purest moral purpose, 
as a far higher duty than the study of resemblance to 
the actual world, the laws of piety most certainty do. 
Let the men who have so much literaiy conscience 
about this verisimihtude, content themselves with the 
office of mere historians, and then they may relate 
without guilt,if iheietationbe sunple and unvarnished, 
all the facts and speeches of depraved greatness within 
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the memory of the world. But when they choose the 
higher office of inventing and combining, they are ac- 
countable foi all the consequences. They create a 
new person, and in sending lum into society, Ihey can 
choose whether his eiampie shall tend to improTe or 
to pervert ihe minds Ihat will hs compelled to admire 

It is an immense transition from such instances as 
those which I have been remarking upon, to Rousseau's 
celebrated description of the death of his Eloisa, which 
would have been much more properly noticed m an 
earlier page. It is long since I read that scene, one of 
the most striking specimens probably of original con- 
ception and interesting sentiment that ever appeared ; 
but though the representation is so eitended as tc in- 
clnde every thing which the author thought needful to 
make it perfect, there is no explicit reference to the 
peculiarly evangelical causes of complacency in death. 
Tet the representation is so admirable, that the serious 
leader is tempted to suspect ewn his own mind of fa- 
naticism, while he is expressing to his friends the wish 
that they, and that himself, may be animated, in the 
last day of life, by a class of ideas which this eloquent 
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Does it not appear to you, my dear friend, that an 
■Wroving reader of the generality of our ingenious au- 
ttors will entertain an opinion of the moral condition 
of our species very different from the divme declara- 
tions ? The governor of all intelligent creatures has 
spoken of this nation or family of them, as exceedingly 
remote from ctmformity to that standard of perfection 
which alone can ever be his rule of judgment And 
this is pronounced not only of vicious individuals, who 
are readily given up to condemnation by those who form 
the most partial or the proudest estimate of human na- 
ture, but of the constitutional quality of that nature it- 
self The moral part of the constitution of man is 
represented as placing him immensely below that rank 
of dignity and happiness to which, t^ his intellectual 
powers, and his privilege of being immortal, he would 
otherwise have seemed adapted to belong. The de- 
scriptions of the human condition are such as if the 
nature had, by a dreadful convulsion, been separated off 
at each side from a pure and happy system of the cre- 
ation, and had fallen down an immeasurable depth, into 
depravation and misery. In this state man is repre- 
sented as loving, and, therefore, practically choosing, 
the evils which sutiject him to the condemnation of 
God ;' and it is affirmed that no expedient, but that very 
extraordinary one which Christiamty has revealed, can 
change this condition, and avert this condemnation 
with its formidable conse^juencos. 

Every attempt to explain the wisdom and the precise 
qltimate intention of the Supreme Being in constitu- 



ting a nature subject in so fatal a degree to moral eviL 
will fail. But even if a new revelation were given to 
turn this inquiry into noon-day, it would make no dif- 
ference in the actual state of things. An extension of 
knowledge could not reverse the feet, that the human 
nature Ims displayed thn.^gh every age the most ag- 
gravated proofs of being in a deplorable and hateful 
condition, whatever were the reasons for giving a mo- 
ral agent a constitution which it was foreseen would 
soon be found in this condition. Perhaps, if them were 
a mmd expanded to a comprehension so far beyond all 
other created mtelligences, that it could see at once the 
whole order of the universe, and look mto distant ages, 
it might understand in what manner the melancholy fact 
could operate to the perfection of the vast system ; and 
according to what principles, and in reference to what 
ends, all that has taken place within the empire of the 
eternal monarch is right. But in this contemplation 
of the whole, it would also take account of the sepa- 
rate condition of each part ; it would perceive that this 
human world, whatever are its relations to the universe, 
has Its own distinct economy of mterests, and stands 
in its own relation and accountablenesa to the righteous 
governor ; and that, regarded in this exclusive view, it 
is an awful spectacle. Now, to this exclusive sphere 
of our condition and interests revelation confines our 
attention ; and pours contempt, though not mote than 
experience pours, on all attempts to reason on thoaa 
grand, unknown principles, according to wluch the Al- 
mighty disposes the universe ; all our estunates, there- 
fore, of the elate and relations of man must take the sub- 
ject on this insulated ground. Considering man in this 
view, the sacred oracles have represented him as a more 
melMicholy object than Nineveh or Babylon in ruins ; 
and an infinite aggregate of obvious facte coniirms the 
doctrine. This doctrine, then, is absolute authority in 
OUT speculations on human nature. But to this author- 
ity the writers in question seem to pay, and to teach 
their readers to pay, but little respect. And unless 
tiuso readers are preoccupied by the grave convictions 
of religious truth, rendered still more grave by painful 
reflection on themselves, and by observation on man- 
kind ; or unless they are capable of enjoying a mah- 
cious or misanthropic pleasure, like Mandeville and 
Swift, in detecting and exposing the degradation of our 
nature, it is not wonderful that they should be prompt 
to entertain the sentiments which msinuate a much 
more flattering estimate. Our elegant and amusing 
moralists no doubt copiously describe and censure the 
follies and vice« of mankind ; but many of these, they 
maintain, are accidental to the human character, rather 
than a disclasore of intrinsic qualities. Others do in- 
deed spring radically frOm the nature ; but they are 
only the wdd weeds of a virtuous soil. Man is still a 
very dignified and noble bemg, with strong dispositions 
to all excellence, holduig a proud eminence in the ranks 
of existence, and, (if such a Being Is adverted to,)high 
in the favour of his Creator. The measure of wtue 
in the world vastly exceeds that of depravityi we should 
not indulge a fanatical rigour in our judgments of man- 
kind ; nor be always reverting to an ideal perfection; 
nor accustom ourselves to contemplate the Almighty 
always in the dark majesty of justice. None of their 
speculations seem to acknowledge the gloomy fact which 
the New Testament so often asserts or unplies, that all 
men arc. ' by nature children of wrath.' 

It is quite of course that among sentiments of this 
order, the idea of the redemption by Jesus Christ, (if 
any Elusion to it should occur.) can appear with but an 
equivocal meaning, and with none of that transcendent 
importance with which his own revelation has displayed 
it. While man is not considered as lost, the mmd 
cannot do justice to the expedient, or to ' the only 
name under heaven,' by which he can be redeemoi 
Accordingly the gift of Jesus Christ does not appear to 
be habitually recollected as the most illustrio^^ instanea 
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of the beneficence of God that has ever come to hnman 
knowledge, and as the single fact which, more than all 
others, has teiieyed the awfulnesa of the myEtery in 
which our world is enveloped. NolhankfgljoyHcemsto 
beam fonh at the thought of so mighty an interposiiion, 
and of him who was the agent of it. When it is diffi- 
cult to avoid making seme allusion to him, he is ac- 
knowledged rather in any of Ms subordinate characters, 
than as absolutely a Redeemer ; or iflhe term Redeem- 
er, or, our Saviour, is introduced, it is with an awkward 
form^ty, which betrays that its mnaning is but httle 
relished, or hut little understood. Jesus Christ Is le- 
carded rather as having added to our moral advantages, 
fluin as having conferred liial without which all the rest 
were m vain ; rather as having made the passage to a 
h^ipy futurity somewlmt more commodious, ^an as 
having formed the ^saye itself orer what was else an 
impassable golf. Thus that comprehensive sum of 
blessings, called in the New Testament salvation, or 
redemption, is shrank into a comparatively incon- 
siderable favour, which a less glorious messenger 
might have brought, which a less magnificent language 
ihan that dictated by inspiration might have described 
and which a less costly sacrifice might have secured. 

It is consistent with this delusive idea of human 
nature, and these faint impressions of the gospel, that 
these writers commonSy represent etermd felicity as 
the pure reward of ment, I believe you will find this, 
as for as any illusions are 'mode to the subject, the 
^Tailing opmion through the school of polite literature, 
Xou will perceive it to he the real opinion of many wri- 
ters vrfio do sometimes advert, in some phrase employed 
by way of respectful ceremony to oar national creed, to 
the worker sacrilice of Christ. 

I might remark on the antichristian moliTOa to ac- 
tion whicb are more than tolerated among these au- 
thors: I will only notice one, the love of glory; that is, 
^e desire of being distingnisbed, admired, and praised. 

No one will deny that to wish for the favourable 
opinion of the human beings around us, is, to a 
tain estent, and under certain conditions, cons, 
with the Christian laws. In the first place a material 
portion of human happiness depends on the atlachmer' 
of relatives and fiienda, and it is right for a man to wis 
for the happmess resulting from such attachment. Bi 
the degree in which he will obtain attachment, will di 
pend very much on the higher or the lower estunal 
which these persons entertain of his qualities and 
abilities. In order, therefore, to possess a great de- 
gree of theiraSbction,itisnghtforhim towish, while he 
eodeacours to deserve, that their estimate might be high. 

In the next place it is almost too plain to need an 
observatiou, that if it were possible for a man to desire 
the respect and admiration of mankind jjur;/^ as a 
mean of giving a greater efficacy to his efforts for their 
welfore, and for the promotion of the cause of heaven, 
^^1b he would be equally gratified that any other man, 
JB whose hands this menn would have exactly the same 
efiect, should obtain the admiration instead of himself, 
this would be soiiie thing more than innocent ; it would 
indicate a most noble state of mind. But where is the 

In the third ^lace, as the Creator has fixed this desire 
in the essential constitution of our nature, he intended 
its gratification, in some restricted degree, to be a di- 
rect andMmmediate causo of pleasure. The good 
opinion of mankind, expressed m praise, pleases us by 
the same necessary and mezplicabte laws accord! 

we are gratified by music, or the beauties and gales of 
Bpriilg. To a certain extent, therefore, it is innocent 
to admit the gratification of this desire, simply for tho 
uake of this pleasure. 

But to what extent 1 It is very apparent that this 
desire has, if I may so express it, an immense voracity. 
It has within itself no natural principle of limitation, 



iince it is incap^le of bemg gratified to satiety. The 
ipplausB of a continent has not satisfied some men, nor 
vould that of the whole globe. To what extent, f re- 
_)eat, may the desire be indulged? Evidently not be- 
yond that point where it begins to introduce its aces- 
sories, disdainfiil comparison, or envy, or competition 
or ungenerous wishes. But T appeal to each man who 
has deeply reflected onbimself, or obsen-ed those around 
him, whether, tliis desire, under even a considerably 
luuited degree of indulgence, does not introduce these 
accessories ; andwhether, in order to exclude them from 
his own mind, he has not often felt it necessary to adopt a 
severity of restriction approaching near an endeavour to 
suppress the very desire itself. Inwiahing to prohibit an 
excess of its indulgence, h e has perceived that even a 
very small degree has amounted, or most powerfully 
tended, to that excess — with that exception perhaps, of 
that modification of the desire which has had reference 
to engaging the affection of relations or a few friends. 
The measure, therefore, of this desire, which may be 
permitted consistently with perfect innocence, will be 
found to be exceedingly small. 

Again, the desire cannot be cherished without ee- 
coimng a motive of action exactly in the degree in which 
it is cherished. X^ow if the supreme, though not only 
motive of action in a pious mind, must be the wish to 
please God, it is evident that the passion which supplies 
another motive, ought not to be allowed in a degree 
that will empower Bils motive involved in it to contest, 
in the mind, the supremacy of the pious motive. But 
here I again appeal to the reflective man of conscieuce, 
whether ne has not felt that a very small degree of in- 
dulgence of the desire of human applause is enough, not 
only to render the motive involved in it sti-ong enough 
to maintain a rivalry with what should be the supreme 
motive, but absolutely to prevail over it. In each 
pursuit or performance in which he has excelled, er 
endeavoured to excel, has he not felt with grief and 
indignation that his thoughts much more prompdy turn- 
ed to the consideration of human praise, than of divine 
approbation ! And when he has been able in some 
measure to repress this passion, has he not found that 
a very slight stimulus was competent to restore its im- 
pious ascendency ? Now what is the inference fioin 
these observations? What can it be but absolutely 
this, that though the desire of human applause is in 
some certain small degree innocent, yet that since it so 
mightily tends to an excess destructive of the very 
essence of piety, it ought, (exceplmgin the esses where 
human estimation is songht pmely as a means toward 
some valuable end,) to be opposed and repressed in s 
manner sot much less gener^ and unconditional than 
if it were purely evil ; and that all those things and 
books which tend, on the contrary, to animate it with 
new force, ate most pernicious " And SHch an infer- 
ence is concordant wi^ the spirit of the New Testa- 
ment which, though not requiring the absolute extinc- 
tion of the desire of human applause, yet alludes to 
most of its operations with censure, exhibits pr6bably 
no approved instance of its indulgence, and abounds 
with the most emphatically cogent representations, 
both of its pernicious influence when it predominoteE 
in the mind and of its powerful tendency to acquire this 
predominance. Insomuch that a serious reader of this 
book feels that the degree to wbii:h the most indulgent 
Christian casnistiy can tolerate this desire, is a degree 
which it will bt cerfom to reach and to exceed in hit nand 
in spite of the most sysicmaiicaloppasition. Hewill per- 
ceive that the question is not so much how far he may 
encourage it, as by what means he 1nay repress it ; and 
that in the effort to repruss it, there is no possibility of 
going to an excess. TTia most resolute and persevering 
exertion will still leave so much of this passion as 
Christianity will pronounce a fanit er a vice. He will 
be anxious to assemble, in aid of the disciphne by which 
he endeavoure to rejireas th^feeliiur,^^ lira arguments 
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of reason, all striking ciamples, and atl the interdictions 
of tlie Bible. 

Now I think I rannot be nuBtaken in asserting, that 
much the greater number of our .fine writers haTe done 
ihe direct contrary of iviiat I have thus represented a 
devout reader of the Nevi Testament as feeling neces- 
sary to be done. Which of their advocates will ven- 
ture to deny, that they really have encouraged the love 
of applause, of fame, of glor^, or whatever else it may 
be called, in a degree wlueh, if the preceding aigumsnt 
is just, places them in the most pointed hostility with 
the Christian religion I Their good sense has, indeed, 
often, without adverting to the religiouB considerations, 
admitted the conviction, and compelled the acknowledg- 
ment, of the inanity of (his glory. Almost all our in- 
genious writers have, in one place or another, expressed 
a contempt of the ' fool to fame.' They perceived the 
truth, but as the truth did not make them free, they 
were willing after all lo dignify a pssaion io which they 
felt theniaelves irrettievable slaves. And thej have 
laboured to do it by celebrating, with every splendid 
epithet, the men who were impelled by this passion 
through the career in which they were the idols of man- 
kind and their own ; by describing gkiry as the best in- 
centive to noblo actions, and their worthiest reward ; 
by placing the temple of virtue {proud station of the 

that of Fame ; by lamenting that so few, and their un- 
fortunate selves not of the number, can ' climb the 
steep where that proud temple shines afar :' and by in- 
timating a charge of meanness of spirit against those, 
who have no generous ardour U> distinguish themselves 
from the crowd by deeds calculated and designed to 
command admiration. If sometimes the ungracious re- 
collection strikes Uiem, and seems likely to strike their 
readers, that this admiration is infinitely capricious and 
perverse, since men have gained it without claims, and 
lost it without demerit, and since all kinds of fools hare 
offered the incense to all kinds of villains, they escape 
from the disgust and from tho benefit of this recollec- 
tion by saying, that it is lionowriible fame that noble 
ipirits seek ; for they despise the ignorant multitude, 
and seek applause by none but worthy actions, and from 
none but worthy judges.. Almost every one of these 
vvriters sometimes mentions the approbation of the Su- 
preme Being, as that to which wise and good men will 
beyond all things aspire; but such an occasional ac- 
knowledgment feebly counteracts the effect of many 
dewing sentiments and descriptions of a contrary ten- 
dency. I must read once more, and with a habit of 
mind adapted to receive impiBSsiona in a very different 
manner, the assemblage of our elegant classics, before 
I can be convinced that the above representation is nn- 
just ; and if it Is correct, there can be no question 
whedier thoy have instructed their readers to tfllerate, 
and even to cherish, anti-christian motives of action. 

I will only remark on one particular more, namely, 
that the lighter order of these writers, and some even 
of the graver, have mcreased the nnacceptableness of 
Christian doctrines to men of taste, by their manner of 
ridiculing the cant andeilravagancebywhichhypocrisy, 
enthusiasm, or the peculiarities of a sect or a period, may 
have disgraced them. Sometimes, indeed, they have 
selected and burlesqued modes of eipression which 
were not cant, and which ignorance and impiety alone 
would have dared to ridicule. And often, in exposing 
to contempt the follies of language or manners, by 
which a Christian of good taste deplores that the pro- 
fession of the gospel should ever have been deformed, 
they take not the smallest care lo preserve a clear sepa- 
ration between what taste and sense have a right to 
eiplode. and what piety commands to reverence. By 
this criminal carelessness, {unless, indeed, it were de- 
ngn,) they have fixed disagreeable and irreverent asao- 
'iations on the evangelical truth itself, for which many 
peieons, afterwards become more seriously convinced 



if that truth, have had cause to wish' those pages nt 
olumes had gone into the fire, instead of coming into 
heir hands. Many others, who have not becoms thus 
seriously affected, retain the impreEsion and cherish the 
disgust. Gay writers ought to know that this is dan- 
gerous ground. 

I am sorry that this extended censure on works of 
genius and taste could not be prosecuted with a more 
marked application, and with more discriminate refer- 
ences than the continual repetition of the expressions, 
'elegant literature,' and 'these writers.' It might be a 
service of some value to the evangelical cau6e,3a work 
were written containing a faithful and serioas estimate, 
individually, of the most popular writers of the last 
century and a half, in respect to the important subject 
of these comments ; with formal citations irom some of 
their works, and a candid statement of the general ten- 
dency of others. In an essay like this it is impossible 
Ui make an enumeration of names, or pa^s a judgment, 
except in a very slight, occasional manner, on any par- 
ticular author. Even the several classes of authors, 
which I men^ooed some time back, as coming under 
the accusation, shall detain you b-it a short time. 

The moral philosophers for the most part seem 
anxious to avoid every thing that might subject them to 
the appellation of Christian divines. They regard their 
department as a science complete in itself ; and they m- 
vestigate the foundation of morahly, define its laws, and 
affix its sanctions, in a manner generally so distinct 
from Christianity, that the reader would almost con- 
clude that religion to be imolher science complete in it- 
self.* An entire separation, indeed, it is hardly possi- 
ble lo preserve ; since Christianity has decided some 
moral questions on which reason was dubious or silent ; 
and since that final retribution which the New Testa- 
ment has so luminously foreshown, is evidently the 
greatest of sanctions. To make no reference, while in- 
culcating moral principles, to a judgment to come, after 
it has been declared, on what has been confessed lo bo 
divine authority, would look like syslomatic irreiigion. 
But still it is striking to observe how small a portion of 
the ideas, which distinguish tho New Testament from 
other hooks, many moral philosophers have thought in- 
dispensable to a theory in which they professed to in- 
clude the sum of the duty and interests of man. A 
serious reader is constrained te feel that either there is 
too much in that hook, or too little in theifs. He will 
perceive that, in the inspired book, the moral principles 
are intimately interwoven with all those doctrines which 
could not have been known without that revelation. He 
will find, also, in this superior book, a vast number of 
ideas avowedly designed to interest the affections in fe- 
vour of all moral principles and virtues. These ideas 
are taken from a consideration of the divine mercy, the 
compassion of the Redeemer, and other topics to which 
moral philosophers have very rarely alluded. And 
though the same definition would apply to any riven 
virtue as illustrated in the inspired and in the philo- 
sophieaJ page, yet the manner in which it bears on the 
conscience and on the heart is materially different. The 
difference becomes momentous, if It should be found 
that the sacred authority pronounces the virtues of a 

Siod man not to be tiie cause of his acceptance with 
od, and that the philosophic moralists disclaim any 
other. On the whole, it must be concluded that there 
cannot but be something very defective in the theory of 
morality which makes so slight an acknowledgment of 
the religion of Christ, and takes so little of its peculiar : 
character. The philosophers place the religion m the 
relation of a diminutive sateUito to the world of moral 
* When ii happens, aomeiimei, thai amoral topic hardly can 
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wjd eternal interesla ; useful, as throwing e. few rays on 
thai side of it on which the solai light of numan wisdom 
could DOt directly shine ; but that it can impart a vital 
warmth, Ot that it claimB the ascendant power and ho- 

Without doubt, innumerable reasonings and eoncln- 
nons may be advanced on moral subjects which shall 
be (rue on a foundation of Iheir own, equally in the jjre- 
Eence of the evangelical system and in its absence, 
"Withootanyreference to that system, ot if it had never 
been appointed or revealad, it bad haen easy to illus- 
mte, me utility of virtue, the elevation which it eonfeiB 
on a rational being, its conformity with the oniers of 
the universe, and many other views of the subject. It 
would also have been easy to pass from virtue in the 
abstcact into an illustration and enforcement of the ae- 
veral liiatinct virtnes aa arranged in a practical system. 
And if it should be asked. Why may not some writers 
employ their speculations on those parts and views of 
moral truth which are independent of the gospel, leaving 
it to other men to Clitistianize the whole by the addi- 
tion of the evangdical relations, motives and condi- 
tions 1 I readily answer. That this may sometimes 
Teiy properly be done. An author may render valua- 
ble service by explaining, for instance, the utility of 

clear illustration of any other circumstance of the mo- 
lal system. In doing this, he would eipressly take a 
marked ground, and aim at a specific object. He 
would not let it be imagined for a moment that this 
particular view of the snbjecCof morals involved all the 
lelaUouB of that subject with tha interests of man, and 
vridi God. It would be fully understood that a multi- 
tude of other considerations were indispensable to a 
complete moral theory- But the charge against the 
moral philosophers is meant to be applied to those who 
have professed to consider morals under a comprehen- 
sive view, including all the relations in which they are 
nected with duty and happine ' ' - -- '' - 

.ilication of moral with evang( 
neither include the evangelical ideab in their speculi 
tione, nor appear sensible of a defect. 

When I mention our Historians, it will instantly oc- 
cur to you, that the very foremott names in this depart- 
ment imply every thing that is deadly to the Christian 
religion itself, as a divine communication, and thera- 
Jbre lie under condemnation of a different kind. But 
as to the generality of those wbo have not been 
regarded as enemies to the Chtisllan cause, have they 
not forgotten what was due from its friends? The 
historian intends his. work to have the etfect of a series 
of moral estimates of the persons whose actions he re- 
cords ; DOW, if he believes that a Judge of the world 
will come at lengtii, and pronounce on 3ie very charac- 
ters that his work adjudges, it is one of the sunplest 
dictates of good sense, that all the awards of the histo- 
rian should be faithfully coincident with the judgments 
which maybe expected from that supreme authority on 
the last d^y. Those distinctions of character, which 
the historian applauds as virtues, or censures as vices, 
lAould be exactly the same qualities, which the lan- 
^Bge already heard irom that judge certifies us that 
Ee will applaud or condemn. It is worse than foolish 
to erect a literary court of morals and human character, 
of which the maxims, the language, the decisions, and 
the judges, will be equally the objects of contempt be- 
fore him whose intelligence will instantly distinguish 
■nd place in light the right and the wrong of all time. 
Wh It a wretched abasement will overwhelm on that 
day some of the pompous historians, who were called 
by others, and deemed by themselves, the high authori- 
tative censors of an age, and whose verdict was to fix 
on each name immortal honour or infamy, if they shall 
find many of the questions and the decisions of that Iri- 
bnnal proceed on principles which thev would have been 



ashamed to apply, or never took the trouble to under- 
stand. How Ihey will be confounded, if some of tb» 
men whom they had entolled. are consigned to igno- 
miny, and some that (hey had despised, are applauded 
by the voice at which the earth will tremble and be si- 
lent. But such a sad humiliation will, I think, be ap- 
prehended for mMiy of the historians, by every seri- 
ous Christian reader who shall take the hint of this 
subject along with him through their works. He will 
not seldom feel that the writers seem uninformed, while 
they remark and decide on actions and characters, that 
a final lawgiver has come from heaven, or that he will 
come, or on what account he will come, yet once more. 
Their veiy diction often abjures the plain Christian de- 









ale the specious and fallacious terms which they have 

will, however, be 
found no li^htmatter to have dissented, when they shall 
be declarer for the last time in this world 1 

The various interesting sets of short Essays, espe- 
cially the Spectator and Rambler, must have had, dur- 
ing a season at least, a very considerable influence on 
the moral taste of the public ; and probably they have 
a considerable influence still. The very ample stope 
of the Spectator gave a fair opportunity for a serious 
writer to introduce, excepting pure science, a little of 
every subject connected with the conditionand happi- 
ness of men. How did it happen that the stupendous 
circumstance of the redeo^tion by the Messiah, of 
which the importance is commensurate with the wholo 
interests of man, with the value of bis immortal spirit, 
with the government of his Creator in this world, and 
with the happiness of eternity, should not have been a 
few times, in the long course of that work, fully and 
solemnly exhibited ! Why should not a few of the 
most peculiar of the doctrines comprehended in the 
subject have oeen clothed with the fascinating elegance 
of Addison, from whose pen many persons would have 
received an occasional evangelical lesson with incom- 
parably more candour than from any professed divine t 
A pious and benevolent man, such as the avowed advo- 
cate of Christianity ought to be. should not have been 
contented that so many thousands of minds as his writ- 
ings were adapted to instruct and to charm should have 
been left, for any thing that he very explicitly attempt- 
ed to the contrary in ms most popular works, to end a 
life which he had contributed to refine, acquainted but 
slightly with the grand security of happiness after death. 
Or, if it was not his duty to intri>duce in a formal man- 
ner any of the most specifically evangelical subjects, it 
might at least have been expected, that some of the 
many serious essays contained in the Spectator should 
have had more of a Chirstian tinge, more references to 
the sentiments of the gospel, intermingled with the 
speculations concerning the Deity, and the gravest mo- 
ral subjects. There might easily have been more as- 
similation of what may, as it now stands, be called a 
lilerary religion, to the spirit of the New Testament. 
From him ako. as a kind of dictator among the major- 
ity of the elegant writers of the age. it might have been 
expected that he would have set himself, with the same 
decision and noble indignation which his Cato had 
shown against the betrayers of Roman liberty and laws, 
to denounce that ridicule which has wounded religion 
by a careless or by a crafty manner of holding up its 
abuses to scorn : hut of this the Spectator itself is not 
free from examples 

Addison wrote s 
religion of Christ; 
a cause, and to be its humble disciple, may he very dif- 
ferent things. An advocate has a feeling of making 

the cause ; but as a disciple, he must feel littleness, 
humanity, and submission. Self-admiration might find 
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I to gratify it in becommg the palrott of a beggar, 
the ssmant of the greatest potentate. Addison 
moreover, very unfortunale, for any thing lilte jus- 
lo the gospel, in the class of persons with whom he 
dialed, and whom ho was aniious to please. One 
can imagine with what a perfect Etorm of ridicule he 
would have been greeted, on entering one of hia cele- 
brated coffee-houses of wits, on the day after he should 
have published in the Spectator, a paper, for instance, 
on the nee essity*f being dEvolcd lo the service of Jesus 
Christ. The friendship of the world ought to be a 
'pearl of great price,' for its cost is very serious. 

The powerful and lofty mind of Johnson was much 
more capable of scorning the ridicule, and deffin^ the 
opposition, of wits and worldlings. And yet it 19 '" 



to a deep and simplt 
menl ; atid that the very ascendency by which he in- 
tunidated and silenced impiety, contributed to the in- 
jury. He associated with men of whom many were 
very learned, some were eilremely able, but of whom 
comparatively few made any decided profession of 
piety -, and. perhaps, a considerable number were such 
as would in other society have shown a strong propen- 
sity to irreligion. This, however, seldom dared to ap- 

impossible not to revere the strength and noble severi- 
ty that made it so cautious. But this repression of ir- 
religion had the effect of rendermg many men accepta- 
ble associates, with whom his judgment, his conscience, 
and all his moral feelings, would have forbidden much 
ijiendly intercourse, if Uiose men had habitually assum- 
ed the freedom of fully disclosing themselves. Deco- 
rum in respect to religion being preserved, ho could 
take a most lively interest in the company of men who 
drew forth the utmost force and stores of his mind, in 

eral intelligence, and who could enrich every subject of 
social argument by their learning, their genius, or their 
knowledge of mankind. But if there was at the same 
time a repressed impiety latent in their minds, it was 
impossible that it should not infuse into the sentiments 
wMch they communicated, a certain quality unconge- 
nial with Christianity, though every thing arowedly op- 
posed to it were in his company avoided. Now. 
through the complacency which he felt in such intel- 
lectu^ intercourse, this quality would, in some degree, 
steal into his own ideas and feeling. For it is not in 
the power of the strongest and moat vigilant mind, 
amidst the animated interchange of eloquence, to avoid 
some degree of assimilation to even the least approved 
sentiments of men whose intellectual wealth or energy 

Thus the very predominance by which he could repress 
the d'.recl irreligion of statesmen, scholars, wits, and ac- 
complished men of the world, might, by retaining him 
their intimate or frequent associate, subject him to meet 
the influence of that irreligion acting in a manner too indi- 
rect and refined to excite his hostility ot his caution. 

But, indeed, if his caution was eicited, there might still 
be a possibility of self'deception in ihe case. He would 
feel it, and justly feel it, so great an achievement to 
constrain such men as I have described, to adopt, at least 
by acquiescence, when with him, a better style of moral 
sentiment, cleared of all obvious irreligion, that he 
might be too much disposed to be satisfied himself with 
such an order of senUments. It would be difficult for 
him to admit that what was actually a victory over im- 
piety, could be itself less than Chnslianity. It is hard 
for a man to euspect himself deficient in that very thing 
in which he not only excels other men, but mends 
them. Nothing can well be more unfortunate for 
Christian attainments, than to be habilQally in society 
where a man will feel as if he displayed a saintly emi- 
nence of character by obtaining a decent silence or par- 
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lial assent on subjects, on which it has been the delist 
of wise and devout men to eipatiate. 

1 in the representations which 
large a part of this essay. Johnson's con- 
rsion. if I may so express it, in the studies 
of polite ht«rature, must have subjected him to no small 
measure of an influence, which it requires a more inti- 
mate and habitual familiarity with the Christian princi- 
ples than perhaps we are warranted to beUeve he main- 
tained, to prevent being injurious to a man's views and 
feelings eoncecning religion. 

It must, however, be admitted that this illustrious 
author, who, though here mentioned only in the class 
of essayists, is to be ranked among the greatest of 
moral philosophers, is less at variance with the princi- 
ples which appear to be displayed in the New Tosla- 
ment, than almost any other distinguished writer of 
either of these classes. But few of hia speculations, 
comparatively, tend to beguile the reader and admirer 
into that spirit which, on turning to the instructions of 
Jesus Christ and his apostles, would feel estrangement 
or disgust ; and he haa more explicit and solemn refer- 
ences to the grand purpose of human life, to a future 
judgment, and to eternity, than almost any otiier of out 
elegant moralists has had the piety or the courage to 
make. There is so much that most powerfully coin- 
cides and co-operates with Christian truth, that Xhe dis- 
ciple of Chriatianity tho more regrets to meet occasion- 
ally a sentunent, respecting perhaps the review of life, 
the consolations in death, the effect of repentance, or 
the terms of acceptance with God, which he cannot re- 
concile with the evangelical theory, nor with those prin- 
ciples of Christian failh in which Johnson avowed his 
belief In such a writer he cannot but deem such de- 
viations a matter of grave culpability. 

Omission is his other capital fault. Tliough he did 
introduce in his serious speculations, as I have observed, 
more distinct allusions to religious ideas than most 
other moralists, yet he did not introduce them so often 
as may be claimed from a writer who frequently car- 
ries seriousness to the utmost pitch of solemnity. There 
scarcely ever was an auihor, not formally theological, 
in whose works a large proportion of explicit Christian 
sentiment was more requisite for a consistent entire- 
ness of character, than in the moral vimtinga of John- 
son. No writer ever more completely exposed and 
blasted the folly and vanity of the greatest number of 
human pursuits. The visage of Medusa 
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tiers, the competitors of ambition, the proud possessi 
of wealth, or the men who consume their life in useless 
speculations. His severe and just condemnation strikes 
indeed at almost all classes, and all the most favourite 
employments of mankind. But it was so much tho 
more peculiarly hia duty to insist, stilt more fully thim 
he did, on that one model of character, that one grand 
employment of life, which is enjoined by heaven, and 
rhich will stand the teat of tiie most rigid moral specu- 



ion, and of the final ai 
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unfold most explicitly the only effectuBl consolat 
the true scheme of feUcity as far as it is attainable on 
earth, and the delightful prospect of that better region 
which has so often inspired exultation in the most 
melancholy situations. No writer has better illustrated 
the rapidity of time, and the shortness of life ; he ought 
so much the more fully to have dwelt on (he viewa of 
that eternity at which his readers are reminded that 
they will so quickly arrive. No writer will easily make 
more poignant refieclions on the pains of guUt : was it 
not indispensable that he should oftener mve directed 
the mind suffering this deepest distress to that great 
sacrifice once offered for sin 7 No writer represents 
more accurate and mortifving truth the laiture of 
n resolutions, ajid the feebleness of humanrffibtts. 
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in tlie contest against conupt mcUnation, depraved 
habit, and temptation . why did not this melancholy 
contemplation and experience prompt a very frequent 
recollection, and a most emphatical expression of the 
importance, of that di\ me assistance, without which the 
Bifale haa fully warned us that oui labours will M ? 

In applying the censure to the poets, it is very grati- 
fying to meet with so much to applaud in ihe most ele- 
vated of all their tribe. Milton's genius might harmo- 
niously have mingled with the angels that announced the 
Messiah to be come, or that on the spot and at the mo- 
ment of his departure predicted h^ coming again ; 
might have shamed to silence the muses of pa^iism ; 
or softened the pains of a Christian martyr. Part of 
the poetical works of Young, those of Cowper, Watts, 
and a few others, have animated a rery great number 
of minds with sentiments, which they did not feci it 
necessary to repressor extinguish in order to listen with 



most curious to tiy what kinil of religious system, and 
what view of the economy of man, would be formed by 
the assemhiage of all the sentiments belonging or al- 
ludingto the subject throughout their works; if such an 
experiment were worth the trouble, and there were any 
person sufficiently in the state of the ingenuous Huron 
to perform it jn^itly. But it would be exceedingly 
amusing to observe the process and the fantastic result ; 
it would, in the neit place, be very sad to consider, that 
these &llacies have been insinuated by the charms of 
poetry into countless thousands ofminds, withabegoile- 
ment that has, first, diverted them from a serious atten- 
tion to the gospel, &ea formed them to a habitual dis- 
like of it, and finally operated to betray some of them to 
the doom which, beyond the grave, awaits the neglect 
of Jesus Christ. 

You have probably seen Pope cited aa a Christian 
poet, by some pious authors, whose anxiety to impress 
reluctant genius into an appearance of favouring Chris- 
tianity, has credulously seized on any occasional verse 
which seemed an echo of tlie sacred doctrines. No 
reader can admire more than 1, the discriminate thought, 
the [inished execution, and the galaxy of poetical fe- 
licities, by which Pope's writings are distinguished. 
Sut I cannot refuse to perceive, mat almost every allu- 
sion in his lighter works to the names, the facts and 
the topics, that peculiarly belong to the religion of 
Christ, is in a style and spirit of profane banter and 
that, in moat of his graver ones, where he meant to bu 
dignilied, he took the utmost care to divest his thoughts 
of all the mean vulgarity of Christian associations 
•Off! ye profane '.' might seem to have been his address 
to all evangeUcal ideas, when he h^an hts Essay on 
Man ; and mey were obedient, and fled ; for if jou de 
tach the detaU and illustrations, so as to lay bare the 
outline and general prmciples of the viork, it will stand 
confest an elaborate attempt to redeem the whole theory 
of the condition and interests of men, both in life and 
death, from all the explanations imposed on it by an 
ophical revelation from heaven. And in the 
:e of this despised though celestial hght. it 
exhibits a sort of moon-light vision, of thin, impalpable 
abstractions, at which a speculatist may gaze, with a 
dubious wonder whether they are realities or phantoms ; 
but which a practical man will in vsJn try to seiie and 
turn to account, and which an evangelical tr.an will dis- 
dain to accept in substitution for those applicable and 
affecting forms of truth with which his religion has 
made him conversant. But what deference to Chtis- 
tiani^ was to be expected, when such a man as Boling- 
broke was the genius whose imparted splendours was to 
illuminate, and the demigod* whose approbation was to 
crown, the labours which were to conjoin these two 
Tenerabit! names, according to the wish of the poet, in 
•rerlastjng fame 1 



that though Christianity comes forward ai 
dispensation of truth, yet there must be, in remoie au- 
Etractiou behind it, some grand, ultimate, elementary 
truths, of which this dispensation does not inform us, 
or which it reduces from their pure recondite into a 
more palpable and popular form ; I answer. And what 
did the poet, or ' the master of the poet and the song,' 
know about these truths, and how did they come by 
their information? ' 

A serious observer must acknowledge with regret, 
that such a class of productions as novels, in which 
folly tries to please in a greater number of shapes than 
the poet enumerates in the Paradise of Fools, is capa- 
ble of producmg a very considerable effect on the mo- 
ra! taste of the community. A large proportion of them, 
however, consist too much of pure folly to have any 
more specific counteraction to Christian principles than 
that of mere folly in general ; excepting, indeed, that 
the most flimsy of them will occasionally contribute 
their mite of mischief, by alluding to a Christian pro- 
fession in a manner that identifies it with the cant by 
which hypocrites have aped it, or the extravagance 
writh wluch fanatics have distorted it. But agreat and 
direct force of counteracting influence proceeds from 
those which eloquently display characters of eminent 
vigour and virtue, when that virtue is founded on no 
basis consolidated by religion ; but on a mixture of re- 
fined pride vrith generous feelmg, or expressly on those 
philosophical principles which are too often accompani- 
ed, in diese works, by an avowed or strongly intimated 
contempt of every idea of any rehgion, especially the 
Christian. If the case is mended m those into which 
an awkward religion has found its way, it is rather be- 
cause the characters excite less interest, than because 
that which they do excite is favourable to religion. No 
reader is likely to be impressed with the dignity of be- 
ing a Christian by seeing, in one of tliese works, an at- 
tempt to combine that character with the fine gentle- 
man by means of a most ludicrous apparatus of amuse ■ 
! ments and sacraments, churches and Aeatres, morning- 
prayers and evening-Wls. Nor will it perhaps be of 
any great service to the Christian cause, that some 
others of them profess to exempUly and defend, against 
the cavils and scorn of infidels, a religion of which it 
does not appear that the writers would have discovered 
the ments had it not been eatabUahed by law. One 
miy d>ubt whether any one will be more than amused 
by the lenerable priest, who is introduced probably 
among n icked lords and giddy girls, to maintain the 
sancity of terms, and attempt the illustration of doc- 
trmes which these well-meaning writers do not per- 
cene that the worthy gentleman's college, diocesan and 
hbrary have but very imperfectly enabled him to un- 
derstand If the reader evenwishedto be more than 
amused, itiseasy toima^ehowmu*hhewouldhe like- 
ly to be mstmcted and affected, by such an illustration or 
fence of the Christian religion, as the writer of a fa- 
shionable novel would deem a graceful expedient for 
filling up his plot. 

One cannot close such a review of our fine vjritcrs 
withoul melancholy refleetions. That cause which will 
raise all its zealous friends to a sublime eminence on 
the last and most solemn day the world has to behold, 
and will make them great forever, piesented its claims 
full in sight of each of these authors in his time. The 
very lowest of those claims could not be less than a 
conscientious soUcitude to beware of every thing that 
could in any point injnre the sacred cause. This 
elaun has been slighted by so many as have lent attrac- 
tion to an order of moral sentiments greatly discordan l 
with its principles. And so many are gone into eter- 
nity under the charge of having employed their genius, 
.nicians their enchantments against Moses, to 
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lilo litemtiire to be conducted ^ I cannot but base 
Ibteseen that this question must return at the end of 
thoEe observations; and I can only answer as I hate 
answered before. PoUte literature wi!l necessarily con- 
tinue to be the grand Echool of intelltctuaJ and moral 
cultivation. The evils, dierefore, which it may contain, 
will as certainly affect in aome degree the minds of the 
successive students, as the hurtful influence of the ct 
mate, or of Ibe seasons, will affect their bodies. To be 
thus affected, is a part of the destiny under which they 
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feared, to no more than paiUalives. Nor can these l)e 
proposed in any specific method. All that I can do is, 
to n^e on the reader of taste the very serious duly of 
continually recalling his mind, and if he is a parent or 
preceptor, of cogenuy representing to his pupils, the real 
character of the religion of the New Testament, and the 
reasons which command an inviolable adherence to it. 



ESSAY Y. 

ON POPULAR IGNORANCE. 
MY PEOPLE ARE DESTROYED FOR LACK OF KNOWLEDGE- 



CHAPTER I- 



Jndifference of the Human Mind to re'pTSsentations of 
Misery, 
It may e:tcite in us some sense of wonder, and per- 
haps of self-reproach, to reflect with what a stillness 
and indifference of [he mind wo can read and repeat 
sentenocs asserting facts which are awful calamities ; 
espo "ially if we perceive that this repose of feeling re- 
mains imdisturhed when tbe calamities so pronounced 
have all the aggravationjJf being of a moral and spiritual 
nature. And this mdifterence ia not an ostraordinarj 
thina, the mere transient effect of occasional heaviness 
and languor. The sell-inspector most often be com- 
pelled to acknowledge it as an indication of the moral 
habit of his mind, flat ideas of misery and destruction, 
though espressed in the plaineKt, strongest language, 
seem to come with but a faint glimmer on his appre- 
hension, and die away without being able to awake one 
emotion of that sensibility which so many comparatively 
trifling causes can bring into esetcise. 

Will the hearers of the 'sentence just now repeated 
from the sacred book, give a moment's attention to the 
manner in which it impresses them 1 Would you find 
it difficult to say what idea, or whether any thing that 
can properly be denominated an idea at all, has been 
formed by the sound of words bearing so melancholy a 
significance ! And would you be constrained to own 
that they ei:cite no interest which would not instantly 
give place to that of the smallest of your own concerns, 
au^ested in the course of your thou^ts. or to the ten- 
dency to wander loose among casual f^cies, or to feel- 
ings of the ludicrons, if any little unlucky or whhnsical 
incident were to happen t It is at least loo probable 
that this is trne of the majority of ajij numerous as- 
semhliire, even though concerns of the gravest interest 
be ostensibly the object of their meeting. And pet- 
haps even many of even the moat serious vriO confess, 
they are mortified to find what strong repeated painful 
eiertion it leqnires, to fix the mind ao effectually as to 
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import which it languidly convey h m d k 

inlo insignificance as received in ec ng 

which, if reducible to distinct though w db ip es d 
to this effect ; — that the people's destr n n wh 
ever sense of the word, is, do b dp be 

thing, but quite a pustomaiy and ordinary matter, the 
prevailing fact, indeed, in the general slate of this 
world ; tiiai, in iralh. they seemed to be made but to 
be destroyed, for that they have aivraya been, in a variety 
of ways, the subjects of destruction ; that, subjected in 
common with all living corporeal beings on earth to tho 
doom of death, and to a fearfol diversity of causes lend- 
ing to inflict it, they have also appeared, throng their 
long sad history, consigned to a spiritual and moral de- 
struction, if that term be appUcahle to a condition the 
reverse of wisdom, goodness, and Wpiness ; that, in 
short, such a sentence as that taken Irom the prophet, 
is too merely an eiptession of what has been always 
and over the whole woild self-evident, to eiite any par- 

Thus the destruction, in every sense of the word, of 
human creatures, is so conatantly obvious, as mingled 
and spread throughout the whole system of things in 
which we are placed, that the mind has been insensibly 
wrought to that guarded state which we acquire in de- 
fence of our own ease, against any grievance which is 
habitually present to us. The instinctive policy, with 
respect to this prevaiUng destruction, has been — not to 
feet. And {as art of m^ntaining this eiemption, by all 
the requisite devices, avoidances, and lallacies,. has be- 
ime almost mechanical. When fully matured, it ap- 
" ' tothe 
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on all sides. There is, indeed, a Sim general recogni- 
tion that such things are ; the hearing of a bold denial 
of their existence might provoke the mind in re-action 
to go out in intent observation to take account of them ; 
and their reality and dreadful escn^ would then b 
asserted in emphatic tenns[Si{-,ci 
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nial, their impresuon continuing in force aa long as re- 
qnired for maintaining that contradiction ; but, in the 
ordinary stale of feeling, the mind preserves a comfort- 
able dulness of perception towards the melancholy vi- 
>ion, and sees it as tf it saw it not. 

This habitat and fortified msensibility may, indeed, 
be EomeCimes broken in npon with Tiolence, by the sud- 
den occurrence of some particular instance of human 
destruction, in either import of the word, some eiample 
of pecnliar a^glavation, Or happening under extraor- 
dinary and stnking circumstances, or very near us in 
place or interest. An emotion ia excited of pity, or 
(error, or horror ; so strong, that if the person has been 
habitually thoughtless, and has no wish to be other- 
wise, he fears he shall never be able to recover his state 
of careless ease ; or, if of a mere serious disposition, 
thinks it impossible he can ever cease to feel an awful 
and satntary effect. This more serious person perhaps 
also thinks it must be inevitable that henceforward his 
feelings will be more aUve to the miseries of inankmd. 
But how mighty ia the power of habit agamst any sin- 
gle impressions made in contravention to it ! Both (he 
Umughtless and the more reflective man may probably 
find, that a comparatively short lapse of time suffices to 
leheve them from any thing more than slight momen- 
tary remmiscencea of what had struck them with such 
pamful force, and to restore, in regard to the general 
Yiew of the acknowledged misery of the human race, 
nearly the accustomed tranquillity. The course of 
feelmg bears some resemblance to a listless stream of 
water, which, after having been provoked into turbu- 
lence and ebullition, by a massive substance Hung into 
it, or by its precipitation at a rapid, relapse il 

J regress of a few fathoms and a few moment mto ts 
amer sluggishness of carrent. 
Butisitwellthatthis should be the state off 1 g 
while a latai process is going on und«' which th p o- 
pie are destroyed 1 Is Uiere not cause to susp t m 
onso.ond principles in a tranquillity to which t ak 
no material difference whether the multitude b d tr v 
ed or saved ! which would hardly, perhaps, h b 
eiciled to an act of deprecation at the view of what 
Oman beheld, and which might have permitled (he pri- 
vileged patriarch to sink in a soft slumber at the mo- 
ment when tht ark was felt to move from its ground. 
Is it possible U' conceive that beings put in one place, 
BO near together, so much alike, and under such a com- 
plica^on of conneiions and dependences, can ^et really 
be so insulated, as that some of them may, without any 
thing wrong in feeling, behold, with unmoved compo- 
sure, imiumarable companies of the rest m suii a 
condition, that it had been better for them not lo hav< 

To such a condition a vast multitude havebeen con 
signed by the ' lack of knowledge." And we have K 
appeal to whatever there is of benevolence and con 
science in those who deem themselves happy instances 
of sxemntion from this deplorable consignment and who 
ascribe meir stale of inestimable privilege lo knowledge, 
it being a consequence which has resulted, under itu 
blessing of heaven, from information, from truth, hsv 
ing been communicated to their minds. Amidst lh( 
bCTefit and deUght of what they thus possess in conse 
quence of knowing, Uiey-might make, sometimes, thi 
trial of how fac they can go toward conceiving what 
their condition would be under a negation of that pos- 
session by a negation of its cause. It may, indeed, be 
alleged that the mind has not the power to place itself 
in any effectual imagination of the predicament of suf- 
fering, or having sufiered, an annihilation of its know- 
ledge ; that it cannot follow out a supposed process of 
puttingout one bright hsed truth witbm it, ajid another, 
n. order to conceive the slate it would be in if tht 
were eitinmished. It is true that such a voluntary 
artificial ecfipse of the light of the soul is not pracli- 



recoUection, as a matterof experience, of the ignorance 
which actually preceded one part, and another, of the 
knowledge, in (he progress of its attainment : the re- 
collection will be very imperfect in those persons.espe- 
cislly who were well instructed in their childhood. 
But though you cannot perform m unagination a series 
of acts of zmlearaiag, realizing to yourselves, tbrougli 
out the retrogradation, what you would be, mtellectiial- 
ly, at each successive extinction of a portion of know- 
ledge, you COB go backward along this train in the way 
of supposing the negation of the valuable iiiie/ts v/hich 
have arisen to you from knowledge. Distinguishing 
the respective advantage accruing to you at each slage, 
and from each particukr part, of your knowledge pro- 
gressively acquired, you can so make the supposition 
of that advantage not having become yours, as to 
conceive, in some measure, in what state you would 
have been in the absence of it. And, while going 
through this process, you may consider that you are 
making out a repiesentation of the condition of innu- 
merable beings of your race. 

It may be presumed of many in a numerous grave 
assemblage of persons, that if then- attention were di- 
rected to take an account of the benefit they have re- 
ceived through the medium of knowledge, (hey might in 
sober truth, and the spirit of gratitude, say they do not 
well know where to begin the long enumeration, nor 
how to bring into one estimate so ample a diversity of 
valuable ihings. It might besomelbing like being ask- 
ed to specify, in brief terms, what a highly improved 
portion of the ground, in a tracti'udeand sterile if left to 
Itself, has received liom cultivation. No little time 
Id b required to consider and recount what it has 
Be ed. The fancy ia carried back through a grada- 
t n f tes and appearances, in which the now fertile 
p nd picture-like scenes, and commodious passes, 
m ) must have existed in the advance from the ori- 
a n 1 rudeness. The eatunate of what has ultimately 
be n ff ted, rises at each stage in this retrospect of 
h prog ess, in which so many valuable changes and 
dd still required to be followed by something 

more, to complete tlie scheme of improvement. In 
thus tracing backward the condition of a now fair and 
productive place of human dwelling and subsistence, 
it may easily be recollected, what a vast number of the 
earth's inhabitants there are whose places of dwelling 
are in all those states of worse cultivation and comnio- 
diousness, and what multitudes leading a miserable 
and precarious life amidst the inhospilableness of the 
waste howling wilderness. Each presented circum- 
stance of femiity or shelter, salubrity or beauty, may 
be named as what is wanting to a much greater num- 
ber of the occupants of the world, then enjoy such an 

If, in like manner, a person richly possessed of tho 
benefits imparted by means of knowledge, finds, in at- 
tempting to estimate the amount of good thus acquired, 
that the Kind and modes of it, in their variety, combi- 
nations, and gradations from lees to greater, rise so fast 
, that his computing ficulty loses itself 



ty. A comparison for compassion may be made at the 
view of one important advantage after another, ascer- 
tained to have been from this source and observed 
through their progress of enlargement, while he thinks 
what it would be to suffer a depravation of all this good, 
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alizes 10 himself the melancholy fact, that parallel to 
such a state is that of the multitude in every direction. 
—But truly what a state that must be, if men still but 
very partially enlightened, andfeeUng themselves in all 
respects imperfecl, and also exposed to sorrows and 
doomed to death, can, nevertheless, look down upon it 
with compassion, m consequence of what hnowledgs 
has done for them '. To what a dcpththis implies that 
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their fellow n 



e sunk by the ' lack of know- 



We may say to persons so favoured, — If knowledge 
has beon made the cause that you are beyond all com- 
parison better qualihed to make ^e short sojourn on 
this earth to the ereatest adTantage, think what a fatal 
thing tlmt must be which condemns so many, whose lot 
is contemporary, and in vicinity with yours, to pass 
through the most precious possibilities of good unpro- 
Uted, and at lastly lookback on life as a lost adventure. 
Jf through knowifldga you have been mtrodacod into a 
new and superior world of ideas and realities, and your 
intellettual being there brought into eiercise among 
the highest interests, and mto communication with the 
noblest objects, think of that state of the soul to which 
this better economy has no existence. If knowiedga 
rendered efficacious has become, in your minds, the light 
and joy of the Christian &ith and hope. looX at the state 
of those whose minds have never been cultivated to an 
abdity to entertain the evangelical tmths even as mere in' 
tellectual notions. In a word, what a state and what a 
calamity you deem the abandonment of human spirits 
to ignorance to be, when you would not for the wealth, 
literally, of an empire or a world, consent, were it 
possible, to descend into it from that to which you have 
been advanced by mesdis of knowledge. 

But in this stalo have the multitude been from the 
time of the prophet, whose words we have cited, down 
to this hour. Our design is to offer, without much for- 
mality of method, a series of observations descriptive 
of the wretchedness, especially m a moral point of view, 
naturally and uiseparably attending on prevailing igno- 
rance in the people ; though it might perhaps be con- 
tended that the emphatic sentence of this ancient de- 
mmciator referred rather to the punishment inflicted by 
divine judicial appointment on the guilt involved in 
that ignorance, and on the crimes resulting from it. 
Exact distinctions, however, as to the mode m which 
the fatal consequence was connected with the cause, 
would be in httle account with him who vvas deploiing 
so sad a calaiaity. 



The prophets had their eialted privilige of dwelling 
amidst the illuminations of heaven, efiectually counter- 
vailed by the daily spectacle of the grossest m^ifesta- 
tions and mischiefs of ignorance, among the very peo- 
ple for whose instruction ^ey were under the prophetic 
vocation. One of the most striking of the characteris- 
tics by which their writings so forcibly seize the uuagi- 
nation, is that strange fluctuating visionary light and 
gloom, caused by the continual intermingling and con- 
trast of the emanations from the spirit of infinite wis- 
dom, with the disclosures from the dark debased soula 
of the people. We are templed to pronounce that ria- 
tion not only the most perverse, but the most nnintelli- 
gent and stupid of all human tribes. The revealed law 
of god in the midst of them ; the prophets and other 
organs and modes of oracular communication ; religi- 
ous ordinances and emblems ; facts, made and eipress- 
!y intended to embody truths, in long and various se- 
ries ; the whole system of their superhuman govern- 
ment constituted as a school— all diese were ineifec- 
tual to create so much just thought in their minds, as 
to save them from the vainest and the vilest fancies, 
delusions, and superstitions. 

But, indeed, this verv circnmstance, that knowledge 
shown on them frcm him that knows all things, may, 
in part, account for a stupidity that appears so pecuUar 
and marvellous. The nature of man is in such a moral 



condition, that any thing is the less acceptible for com- 
ing directly .from God; it bping quite consistent, that 
the state of mind which is declared to be ' enmity against 
him,' should have a dislike to his coming so near, as to 
impart his comnunications, as it were, by his immediate 
act, and hearing on them the fresh and sacred impres- 
sion of his hand. The supplies for man's temporal be- 
ing are conveyed to him through an extended mediiun, 
through a long process of nature and art, which seema 
to place the great first cause at a commodious distance ; 
and those gifts are, on that account, more welcome, on 
the whole, than if they were sent hke the manna. The 
manna itself would not, probably, have been so soon 
loathed, had it been produced in what we call the regu- 
lar course of nature. And with respect to the intellec- 
tual communications which were given to constitute 
the light of knowledge m their souls, there can, on the 
same principle, be no doubt that they would more will- 
ingly have opened their minds to receive them, and ei- 
ercised their faculties upon them, if they could have ^ 
peared as something originating in human wisdom, or 
at least as something which had been long surrendered 
by the divme revealer, to maintain itself m the world 
on much the same terms as the doctrines worked out 
from mere human speculation. But truth declared to 
them, and inculcated on them, through a continual 
immediate manifestation of the sovereign intelligence, 
had a glow of divinity (if we may so eatress it) ^at 
was unspeakably offensive to their minds, which there- 
fore receded with instinctive avoidance. They were 
averse to look toward that which they could not see 
without seeing God ; and thus they were hardened in 
ignorance, throodi a re-action of human depravity 
against the too Kiminous approach of the divine pre- 
sence to give them wisdom. 

But, in whatever degree the case might be thus, as 
' to the cause, the fact is evident, that the Jewish people 
were not more remarkable for (his state of privilege, 
than for the little benefit, m point of mental light, wlueh 
they acquired under a dispensation specially and miracu- 
lously constituted and administered for their instruction. 
The sacred history of which they are the subject, ei 
hibits every mode in which the inteihgent faculties may 
resist, evade, or pervert the truth ; every way in which 
the decided preference for darkness may avail to defy 
what might have been presumed to be irresistible irra- 
diations ; every condition of ignorance which makes it 
be also guilt ; and every form of practical mischief in 
which the natural tendency of ignorance is shown. A 
great part of what the devout teachers of that people 
had to address to them, wherever they appeared among 
them, was in reproach of thehr ignorance, and in order, 
if possible, to dispel it. We may, in some degree, 
conceive the grievous manner in which it was continu- 
ally encountering them. If we should imagine one of 
these well instructed and benevolent teachers going 
into a ptomiscuons company of the people, in a house, 
or open place in a village, aiid asking them, with a view 
at once to see mto their minds and inform them, say ten 
plain questions, relative to matters somewhat above the 
oidinary secular concerns of Ufe, but essential for thera 
to understand, it is but making the case similar to what 
might happen in much later and nearer stales of society, 
if we suppose him not to obtain from the whole compa 

one, of those questions, notwithstanding that every one 
of thorn might be designedly so fiamed as to admit of 
an easy reply from the most prominent of the dictates 
of die 'law and the prophets,' and the right application 
of the most memorable of the facts in the national his- 
tory. In his earlier experiments be might be very 
reluctant to admit the fact, that so many ofhis country- 
men, in one spot, couki have been so faithfully main- 
taining the ascendency of darkness in their -ipirits, whila 
surrounded by divme manifestations of truth. He 
might be willing to suspect he had not beeij^ilopy in 
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^e form of words in which his queries had been con- 
veyed. But it may be believed tliat all hie changes and 
adaptations of eipresGion, to elicit from the'Contents of 
Jiia auditors' undetstandings something fairly answering 
to bis questions, might but complete uie proof that the 
thing sought was not there. And while he miglit be 
looking from one to anothei, with regret not uiuningted 
with indignation at an ignorance at once eo unhappy and 
to criminal, tiiey probably might little care, eicepting 
some very slight feeling of mortified pride, that they 
nere thus proved to be nearby pagans in knowledge 
-within the immediate hearing of the oracles of God. 

Or we may represent to ourselves this benevolent 
piomoter of improvement endeavouring to instruct such 
a company, not in the way of interrogation, but in the 
ordinary manner of discourse, and that be assumed ttie 
in theu minds of those principles, those points 



hive been put to them. Toi 
reception the reasonings, advices, or reproofs, proceed- 
ing on such an assumption, would find among the bear- 
ers, according to their respective temperaments. Some 
would be contentwith knowing nothing at all abont the 
matter, which, they would pemaps say, might be, for 
aught they knew, something very wise ; and, according 
to their ^ater or less degree of patience and sense of 
decorum, would wait in quiet and perhaps sleepy dul" ess 
for the end of the irksome lecture, or escape from it by 
slyly stealing off, or by an open and ostentatiously noisy 
manner of going away. To others it would all seem 
ridiculous absurdity, and they would readdy laugh aloud 
if any one would begin. A few possessed of some na- 
tural shrewdness, would set thi^mselves to catch at 
something in the way of cavil, with awkwaid aim, hut 
good will. While perhaps one or two, of better dispo- 
sition, imperfectly desciying at moments something true 
and imponant in what was said, and convinced of the 
fiiendly intention of the speaker, might fee] a transient 
l^ret for what they would with honest shame call the 
stupidity of their own mmils, accompanied with some 
resentment against those to whose neglect it was greatly 
attributable. The teacher must have been a man very 
little exercised in observing looks and manner, as indi- 
cations, if he did not after a wbde perceive that he had 
no effective hold on the mental faculties of the living 
fignreo before him. And if he could have heard their 
talk about him and his discourse, at their everung ren- 
dezvous, be might have been compelled to pronounce 
himself nearly as foolish as any of them, for having so 
thoughtlessly assumed men's being in possession of 
principles which they might have learnt by serious at- 
tention during a few days, and which they "rfere not fit 
to live one day without. At the same time, he would 
have been moved to utter the most bitter reproaches 
against the gross incompetence and wicked neglect in 
^e system and office of public instruction, of which the 
intellectual condition of such a company of persons 
could not but be taken as an evidence and conse- 
quence. And in fact there is no class more conspicu- 
ous in reprobation in the solemn invectives of the 
prophets, tban those whose special duty it was to in- 
Btruet the Jewish people. 

Now if such were the state of their intelligence, 
what would the consequences naturally be 1 How would 
this friend of truth and the people expecl to find their 
piety, theii morals, and theu- happmesB, alTected by 
such destitution of knowledge 1 Do men gather grapes 
of thorns, or figs of thistles 1 We are supposing them 
lo be in ignorance of four parte out of five, or even a 
still greater proportion, of what the supreme wisdom 
was maintaining an eitraordinary dispensation to de- 
clare to them. Why to declare, butbecause each par- 
ticular in this manifestation, was adapted to set and pre- 
«ervo soznething right which olhcr means were not 
competent to rectify 1 Consider then thu case of minds 



to which one, and a second, and a third, and the much 
greater number, of the indispensable points of informa- 
tion thus given m divine testimony, were wanting ; of 
which minds, therefore, the estimates, volitions, pas- 
abandoned to lake, as it were, their chance for good or 

Ibey any chance for good in such an abandonment i 
From what known principal in the human nature was 
good to be fallen upon throu^ an impulse that made 
Uie rational discrimination of it needless ? It were truly 
an exceedingly probable thing that hy a kind of benefi- 
cent instinct, without any determination given by know- 
ledge, good would be found and chosen by that nature 
which can so often resist knowledge, conscience, and 
the divine authority combined to constrain it to such 
a choice I And besides, the absence of knowledge is 
likely to he something more and worse than simple ig- 
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lut the vacancy of truth would 
probably be found replenished with positive error 
rbete might not, indeed, he thought enough, of anj 
kind, for the formation of opmions or prejudices dis- 
tinctly and detinitely the opposites to the truths that 
were wanting ; but such &lso notions as there were in 
the mind, however cmde, and however deficient in 
number for constituting a full system of error, would be 
foond sufBcient to spread their influence to all the 
points left unoccupied by truth. It is frightful lo see 
what a space, m an ignorant mind, one false notion can 
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truths that are wanting there, as effectually 
the reverse, for practical influence, as if, instead of one, 
this false notion were a number of distinct errors, for- 
mally standing in place of so many truths. And llius 
the supposed visitor for instruction would find that the 
ignorance of the people was not only the want of direc- 
tion to good, and^of defence ag^nst evil, but a positive 
active power of mischief 

And also, he would he made to perceive that, while 
the absence of right apprehensions was practically 
equivalent to wrong ones, that small portion of know- 
ledge which an ignorant people mi^t rtally pOisc''; 
could be of very Tittle arad. For one thing, from its 
bein^ most connned in its compass, and scanty in its 
particulars, there would be a vast number of things and 
occasions by whicii it would not, (as bearing no direct 
relation to Uiem,) be called into exercise, and in which, 
therefore, the bad activities generated from ignorance 
would be left to have their unrestrained play. For an- 
other thing, a few notions conformable to truth cannot, 
in understanding! left mainly in ignorance, and so 
given up, as we have seen, to error, maintain the clear- 
ness and power of truth for apphcation even to the 
very thmgs to which those no^ons are applicable. A 
mind holding but a little of truth will, commonly, hold 
that little wilh both a feeble apprehension, and a great 
liability to have it perverted lo subserve the errors that 
occupy that same mind. The conjunction of truths is 
of the utmost importance for preserving the genuine 
tendency, and securing the efficacy, of each, it is an 
unhappy ' lack of knowledge' when there is not enough 
to preserve, to what there is of it, the honest beneficial 
quality of knowledge. How many of the follies, ex- 
cesses, and crimes, in the course of the world, have 
taken their pretended viFarrant from some fragment of 
truth, dissevered from the connexion of trnths indis- , 
pensable to its right operation, and in that detached 
state easily perverted into coalescence with the most 
noxious principles, which concealed and gave effect to 
their malignily by the advantage of this combination. 

There was no want of cxemplificaliona of all wo 
have said of ignorance, in the conduct of that ancient 
pnople at present in our view. Doubtless an awful 
share of the iniquities which, by their necessary tend- 
ency and by the divine vindictive appcin I me ot, brought 
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1 upon them, wetc committed in 
violation of what they knew. But that also it was in 
part from the non-admiasion into their minds, of the 
information which pressed almost in a palpable form on 
thoir very senses, that they were betrayed into crimes 
and Censequent miseries, is evident equally from the 
language of the prophets, and from the surprise which 
they sometimes seem to have felt on finding themselves 
involved in retribntive suffering. How could such 
things as Oiese, (they have seemed to say of their con- 
duct, with sincere unknowing amazement,) bring on us 
such inflictions ? It seemed as if Uiey had never ao 
much as dreamed of such a consaquence ; and their 
monitors had lo represent to Ihem, that it had been 
through their own stupid inattention (0 divine dictates 
and warnings, if they did not know that such proceed- 
ings would have such a termination. 

How one portion of knowledge admitted, with the 
eiclusion of other truths equally indispensable to be 
known, may not only he quite unavaitmg, but be per- 
verted lo coincide with destructive error, is dreadfully 
illustrated in the final catastrophe of that favoured guilty 
nation. They were in possession of the one important 
t of knowledge, that a Messiah was to come. They 
it slightly, but with strong con- 
yicugn, anu as a matter of the greatest interest. But 
then, that this knowledge might have its appropriate 
and happy effect, it was indispensable for them to know 
also the character of this Messiah, and the real nature ' 
of his great design. This they did not, because they 
would not, leam, and were absolutely ignorant of Lite- 
rally the whole people, with an eicenlion awfully di- 
minutive, had failed, or rather refused, to admit, as to 
that part of the subject, the inspired declarations. Now 
conies the fatal consequence of knowing only one thing 
of several that require to he inseparable in knowledge. 
They formed lo themselves a false idea of the Messiah, 
acconJing to their own vain and worldly im^nations. 
Thej extended the full assurance which they justly en- 
tertained of his coming, to this false notion of what he 
was la be and to accomplish when he should come. 
From this it was natural and inevitable that when the 
true Messiah should come they would not recognize 
him, and that their hostility would be eiciled aeainBl a 
person who, while evideutly the reverse of all Sioir fa- 
vourite and confident ideas of that glorious character, 
demanded to be acknowledged as realizing the declara- 
tions of heaven concerning (t. And thus they were 
placed in an incomparably worse situation for receiving 
him when he did appear, than if they l^d had no know- 
ledge at all that a Messiah wras to come. For on Ihu 
supposition they might have received him 
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But this delusive pre-occupation of' their 
minds formed a direct grand cause for their rejecting 
Jesus Christ. And how fearful was the final conse- 
quence of this 'lack of knowledge !' How truly, in all 
senses, the people were destroyed ! The violent ei- 
'ength of multitudes of them from the 
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deeper" perdition. And the terrible memorial 
petual admonition what a curse it is not to knoio. t'or 
he by the rejection of whom these despisers devoted 
thenaelves to perish, while he looked on their great 
cily, and wept at the doom which he beheld impend- 
ing, said. If ihou hadst Intown, even thou in this thy 

SECTION HI. 

Miseries resalling from the Ignoramce of Pagma. 

So much for tliat selected people : — we need not 

dwell long on the state of the whole world beside, as 

exemplifying the pemiciousness of the want of know- 
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the human soul. In other words, the grand principles 
of truth, imparted by the creator to the early inhabi- 
tanis of the earth, had gradually lost their oleamesa and 
purity, and at length passed out of eiislence in yield- 
ing somewhat of their semblance and authority, through 
some slight deceptive analogy, to the vanities of fancy 
and notion which sprang from the inventive depravi^ 
of man. And thus, if we except so much instruction as 
we may deem lo have been conveyed by the extraordi- 
nary and sometimes dreadful interpositions of the go- 
vernor of the world, (and it was in but an exli«mely 
limited degree that these had actually the effect of illu- 
mitialion,) the human tribes were surrendered lo their 
own understanding for all that they were to know and 
think. Melancholy predicament! TTie understanding, 
the intellect, the reason, (whatever name or distinction 
we designate it by,) which had not sufiiced even for 
seeing the necessity of preserving the true light (tiiia 
heaven, was to be competenl to give hght in it* ab- 
sence. Under the disadvantage ofUiis loss, — after the 
setting of the sun — it was lo eieroise itself on an un- 
.imitrf diversity of important things, inquiring, com- 

eing, and deciding. All those things, if examined 
, extended into mystery. All genuine thinking was 
a hard repellent labour. The senses were feeble or- 
gans for the action of intellect on eiterior existence. 
Casual impressions had a mighty force of perversion. 
TTie appetites and passions would infallibly, for the 
most part, occopy and actuate the whole man. When 
his imagination was put in activity, it would not be at 
all more favourable to the altMnment of truth. His in- 
lerest, accordmg to the gross apprehension of it, would 
in numberless instances require, and therefore would 
gain, false judgments for justification of the manner of 
pursuing it. And all this whilo, there was no grand 
standard and test to which the notions of things ceuld 
be brought. If there were some spirits of larger and 
purer thought, that went out in the honest search of 
truth, they must have fell an oppression of ulter hope- 
lessness in looking round on a world of doubtful things, 
on no one of which they could obtain the dictate of a 
supreme intelligence. There was no sovereign de- 
monstrator m communication virilh ^e earth, to tell 
wretched man what to think in any of a thousand ques- 
tions which arose lo confound him. There were, in- 
stead, impostors, magicians, vain theorists, prompted 
by ambition and superior native ability to abuse the cre- 
dulity of iheir fellow mortals, which they did with sucb 
success as lo become their oracles, their dictators, or 
even their gods. The multitude most naturally sur- 
rendered themselves lo all such delusions. If it was, 
perhaps, possible that their feeble and degraded reason, 
in the absence of divine light, and but little disciplined 
by education, might by earnest eierlion have attained 
5o judge better, that exertion was precluded by indol- 
jncB, 1^ the immediate wants and unavoidable employ- 
nents of life, by love of amusement, by subjeclion, 
!vtn of the mind, to superiors and national institutions, 
md by the tendency of human individuals to fall, if 
we may so express it, in dead conformity and addition 
to the lump. 

The result of all these causes, the sum of all these 
effects, was that unnumbered millions of living beings, 
whose value was in their intelligent and moral nature, 
were, as to Ihat nature, in a condition analogous to 
what their physical existence would have been under a 
total and permanent eclipse of the sun. It was pe^e- 
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tuiil nigbtin their souls, witli all the phcnomeua incident 
to night. The physical economy around them present- 
ed its open and brightened aspect ; there was a true 
light coming on them every moming in material heams 
tmm the skj ; they saw one order of things aright, — 
that which they were soon to leave, look back upon as 
a dream nhen one awaketh. But there was subsisting 
present with Ihem, uiiapprahendeii except in faint and 
delusive ghmpses, another order of things involving 
their greatest mteresta, with no luuiinarif to mal^ that 
apparent In them, after the race had willingly ftrgotten 
theprimaiy instructions from their creator. 

The dreadful consequences of this 'lack of know- 
ledce,' as appearing m the religion and morals of the 
nations, and through these atfeoting their welfare, 
equalled and oven surpassed all that might m theory 
have been presaged from the cause. 

This ignorance could not annihilate the princijik of 
rehgion in flie spirit of man, but in removing the awful 
repression of the idea of one exclusive sovereign di- 
■vinity it left that spirit to form its relipon in its own 
manner. And as lie cteatmg gods might be the most 
appropriate way of celebratmg the deliverance from 
the most hnposing idea of one sopreme being, deprav- 
ed and insane invention look this with ardor. The 
mind threw a fictitious divinty into its own phantasms, 
and into the ohjects in the visible world. It is amazing 
to observe haw, when one solemn principle was taken 
ftvvay, the promiscuous numberless crowd of almost 
all diapes of fancy and of matter became, as it were, 
instinct with ambition, and mounted inljj gods. They 
were altemataly the toys and the tyrants of their misera- 
ble creator. They appalled him often, and often he 
conld make sport with them. For overawing him by 
their supposed power they made him a compensation 
by descending to a fellowship with his follies and vices. 
But indeed uis was a condition of their creatjon ; 
they mint own their mortal progenitor by sharing his 
depravity, even amidst the lordly domination over him 
uid the universe. We may safely alfirm, that the 
mighty artificer of deifications, the corrupt soul of man, 
never once, irr its almost mfinite diversification of de- 
vice m theu production, struck out a form of absolute 
goodness. No, if there were a million of deities, there 
should not be one that should be authonzed by perfect 
rectitude in itself to punish . him ,- not one by which it 
should be possible for him to he rebuked without having 

Such a pernicious creation of active del nsions it was 
that took the place of religion in the absence of know- 
ledge. And to this intellectual obscuration, and this 
legion of pestilent fallacies, swarming like the locusts 
from the smoke of the bottomless pit in the vision of 
St John, the fatal effect on morals and happiness cor- 
responded. Indeed the mischief done there perhaps 
even exceeded the proportion of the ignorance and the 
false theology ; according to the general rule, that any 
thing wrong in the mmd will be We most wrong where 
it comes ^e nearest to its ultimate practical cnoct. 

The people of those nations, {and the same descrip- 
tion is applicable to modem heathens,) did not know 
lie essential, nature of perfect moral goodness, or vh- 
tue. How should they know it ? A depraved mind 
would not find m itself any native conception to give 
the bright form of it. There were no living examples 
of it. The men who held the pre-eminence in the 
community were generally, in the moat important 

testing itself and conleniptated, to have presented the 
archetype of the idea of perfect rectitude, whence might 
have been derived the modified examplar for human 
virtue. And so icoidd the idea of perfect moral excel- 
lence have come to dwell anS shine in the understa.id- 
ing, if it had been the true divinity that men beheld in 
their contemplations of a superior esisienee. But when 
Um gods of their heaven were Httle better than thtir 



own evil qualities, exalted to the sky to be thence re- 
flected hack upon them invested with Olympian charms 
and splendors, their ideas of deity would evidently co- 
operate with all that made it impassible for them to 
conceive a perfect model for human excellence. See 
the mighty labour of human depravity to confirra ks do- 
minion ! It would translate itself toheaven, and usurp 
divuiity, in order to come down thence with a sancti9n 
for man to be wicked, — in order by a falsification of 
the qnalities of the supreme nature, to preclude his 
forming the true idea of what would be perfect rectitude 
m his own. 

A system which could thus associate alt the modes 
of moral turpitude with the,mo8t lofty and illustrious 
forms of existence, would go far toward vitiating essen- 
tially the entire theory of mora! good and evil. And if, 
in spite of sU its power of subversion, any moral prin- 
ciples still maintamed their ground in the convictions 
of the understanding, and were asserted then: claim 
with a voice which nothing could silence, such a system 
would nevertheless greatly contribute to defraud them 
of practical efficacy. 

But, how smalt was the number of pure moral prin- 
ciples, (if indeed any,) that among the people of the 
heathen nations MA maintam themselves in the con- 
victions of the understanding. The darkness to which 
iat privation of the divine li^t had abandoned them, 
gave free action to all tiie perversities of thought and 
desire that went to the abrogation, in speculative ac- 
knowledgment, mjudgment, of almost all theessenlia! 
principles and specific rules of the true morality. And 
of this melancholy privilege, the naturally rebelling tem- 
per of the mind against those principles and rules avail- 
ed itself in every possible way, operating to this effect, 
of erasing from the understanding the just notions and 
traces of morality, partly by the direct means of the 
influence of the passions and appetites, and partly, as 
we have just described, by the corrupt agency more 
cireuitously brought to bare on the same object through 
a falsification of religion. 

And so mighty was tfie success of this anti-moral 
operation, that iniquities without number took the name 
and repute of virtues. It is quite tremendous to con- 
sider how large a proportion of all the vices and ciimes 
of which mankind were ever guilty, have actually con- 
stituted, m one nation and age, and another, a part of 
the proved moral and religious system. It is ques- 
tionable if we could select from the worst forms of de- 
pravity any one which has not been at least admitted 
among the authorised customs, if not even appointed 
among the institutes of the religion, of some tr be 
the human race. And when thus sanctioned these dc 
pravides might without restraint 'diffuse an mfect on 
of their quality through every thing in the social ecoio 
my in which Uiey were contained. This was asi atural 
an efiect as that which would follow from the admisa on 
among a close assemblage of persons, of an individual 
who was sickening of the plague. Wherever there 
fore, in the imperfect notices afibrded us of ancient 
nations, we find any one virulent miquity holding an 
authorized place in custom or religion, we may confi- 
dently make a very large inference, even where the re- 
cord is silent. 

£very thing that, under the advantage of this desti- 
tution of knowledge, operated to the destruction of the 
true morality, both in theory and practice, must have 
had a fatal reinforcement of its power in that part of 
this ignorance which respected hereafter. The doc- 

any rational and salutary form, interfere in the adjust- 
ment of «ie system of life. What there was of such a 

its conception, or loo sh^tly held in faith, eiUier to be- 

dcfincr and pccscriber of genume virtues, (by the rule 
of inference — if this is so, then such and such oughi to 
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the withdrawmeul) of this doclnne from the minds of 
Ihoae whaae present faith is thewholeof revealed truth. 
Suppose the grand idea wholly otlileraled, Or faded to 
a shadowy and dubious trace of what it had been, or 
trejiamuted into a poetic dream of classic or baibaiiui 
mythology, and how many moral principles wottid be 
found to have vaniehed with it. How many things 
which it had imposed would have ceased to be duties, 
or would continue such only on the strength, and jn the 
proportion, of some very minor consideration which 
might remain to enforce ihem, perhaps in an altered 
and deteriorated form. If some things retamed the un^ 
deniable quality of duty, by virtue ofa close relation to 
the matter of benefit or mischief, of the most obvious 
and tangible kind, the sense of obligation would be des- 
titute of all solemnity, hrom the abolition of all its rela- 
tions to deity, eternity, an invisible world, and a judg- 
ment to come. It would therefore have none of that 
emphasis of impression which can sometimes dismay 
and quell the opposing passions, as by a mysterious 
visitation from an unseen power. It would be deprived 
of that which forma the chief force of conscience. And 
it would have no strength to uphold in the higher 
quaUty of priitdpk, that which would be constanily de- 
generating into more policy, and rationally justifying 
Itself in doing so. 

The withdrawment, we say, of the grand truth in 
question, from a man's faith, would necessarily break 
up the moral government over his conscience. How 
evident then is it, that among the people of the heath- 
en lands, under a disastrous ignorance of this and all 
the sublime truths that are fit to rule an immortal being 
during his sojourn on earth, no man could feel any per- 
emptoiy obligation to be universally virtuous, or ade- 
quate motives to excite the endeavour to approach that 
high attainment, even were there not a perfect inability 
to form the true conception of it. How evident too it 
is, ^at the general mass would be horribly depraved. 
We may indeed, at times, notwithstandmg the dread- 
fnlnesB of the results easily foreseen as inevitable from 
such causes, be somewhat surprised at reading of some 
transcendent enormities ; but we feel no wonder at the 
substance of the eihibilion of such a stale of those na- 
tions as the sacred scriptures aJHrm, in descriptions 
to which the other records of antiquity add their testi- 
mony and their ample illustrations. Let the spectacle 
be looked on in thought, of vast national multitudes, 
filled, agitated, and impelled, by the restless forces of 
passions and appetites. Say what measure and what 
linda of restraint there should be on sach crowds, so 
actuated, to keep them from rushing into evil. Take 
off, as far as you dare, any given restraint, to see what 
will follow. Take off or withhold from these beings, 
possessed and infiamed as you see them to be, — remove 
from them all the coercion Uiat could be applied in the 
form of just ideas of the righteous almighty governor; 
a luminous exposition of what it is for moral agents to 
be good, and what to he evil, with the vast importance 
of the difference, and the (irospect of a judgment, retri- 
bution, and eternal existence. All this being removed 
from resting on and grasping the spirits of the innume- 
rable assemblage, imagine them yielded up for tbeu- 
passions and appetites to have the dominion, excepting 
so ht as it shall be Of^osed and limited by something 
else than those solemn counteractions, something re- 
maining or supplied when they are annihilated. And 
whal will, for this use, so remain or be supplied 1 V/iat 
a lamentable scene ensues, if all that will be left or be 
found to maintain the opposition and repression is, irom 
within, so much innate blind preference for goodness 
as even such a state of things cannot destroy, and from 
without, that measure of resistance which all men make 
to one another's bad incluiations, in self-defence. 



it is true, indeed, that this last does prevent an in 
finity of actual mischief. There is involved in ihe veiy 
constitution of things a principle by which a coarse self 
interest prevents, under providence, more practical 
evil, beyond comparison more, than atl other causes 
together. The man inclined to perpetrate an iniquity, 
of the nature of a wrong to his fellow-monals, is ap- 
plied that he shall provdte a reaction, to resist orpun- 
leh him i that he shall mcur as great an evil as that he 
is disposed to do, or greater ; mat either summary re- 
venge wilf strike him, or a process instituted in or- 
ganized society will vindictively reach his properly, 
liberty, or life. This defensive array, of all men against 
all men, restrains to stop within tlie mind an immensity 
of wickedness which is there burning to come out into 
action. But for this, No^'s fiood had. been rendered 
needless. But for tius, our planet might have been 
accomplishing its circles ronnd the sun for thousands 
ofyearepast without a human inhabitant. By virtue 
of this great law in the conatitntion of things, it was 
possible for the race to subsist, notviithstanding all that 
ignorance of the divine being, of heavenly truth, and 
of uncorrupt morality, in whi^ we are contemplating 
the heathen nations as benighted. But while it thus 
prevented utter destruction, it had no corrective opera- 
tion on the depravity of the heart. It was not through 
a judgment of things being essentially evil that they 
were forborne ; it was not by means of^consclenoe that 
depraved propensity was kept under restraint. It waa 
but by a hold on the meaner principles of his nature, 
that the offender in will was arrested in preiention ot 
the deed. Thus the immense multitudes were virtu- 
ally as bad as they would actually have been if they 
had dared for fear of one another. But besides, how 
very partial was the effect of this restraint, even in the 
exterior operation to which it was confined. Men did 
dare, in contempt of this preventive defensive array, to 
commit a stupendous amount of crimes against one an- 
other, to say nothing of their moral self-totmetion, or 
of that view of their depravity in which it ia to be con- 
sidered as against God, While there was no force of 
beneficent truth to invade the dreadful cavern of ini- 
quity in the mind, and there to combat and conijuer it, 
there would be sure to be often no want of audacity to 
send it forth into action at all hazards. 

Something might be said, no -doubt, in behalf of 
what might be supposed to be done for the pagan na- 
tions by legislation, considered, not in its character of 
director of the coercive and retributive force in the 
community, but strictly in the capacity of a moral pre- 
ceptor. But besides that legislators who themselves, 
in common with the people of their nations, looked on 
human existence and duty through a worse than twilight 
medium, who had no divine oracles to smeak wisdom to 
them, and were, some of them, reduced to begin their 
operations with the lie that pretended they had, — be- 
sides that such legislators would inevitably be, in many 
of their principles and enactments, at variance with 
eternal rectitude, — besides this fatal defect, legislation 
bore upon it too plainly that character of self-interest, of 
mutual self-defence and menace, to which we have ad- 
verted, to be an efficacious teacher of morals, in any 
deeper sense than the prevention of a certain measure 
of external crime. Every one knew well that the pure 
approbation and love of goodness were not the source 
of law. but that it was an arrangement originating and 
deriving all its force from self-love, a contrivance by 
which each man was glad to make the collective 
strength of society his guarantee against his neigh- 
bour's presumed wish and interest to do him vmung. 
While happy that his neighbour was under this restramt, 
he was often vexed to be under it also himself ; but on 
the whole deemed this security worth the cost of suf- 
fering this interdict on his own inclinations, perhaps as 
judging it probable that his neighbour's were Mill mncX 
worse than his own. We repeat, that a prec^Jlpe sys- 
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tem thos pstimated wonW bat ill instruct the judgment 
in the pure principles of yiitue. and could not come 
Vfilli the weieht of authority and sanctity on the con- 
science. We may here observe, by the way, how evi- 
dent was the necessity, (hat the rules and sanctions of 
morality, to come in simplicity and power on the human 
mind, should primarily emanate from a being exalted 
above alt implication and competition of interests with 

Thus we see, that in the darkened economy of the 
heathens there was nothing to be applied, with a grand 
corrective restrainmg operation, directly and internajly, 
to the mi^y depraved energy of the passions and ap- 
petites. That was left in awful predominance in the 
innumerable mulliiude. And to the account of what 
this energy of feeling tending to evil would accomplish, 
let there be added all that could result from the co- 
operation of intellect. Only reflect for a moment on 
the estent of human genms, m its powers of invention, 
combination, divcrsificatioii, and then think of all this 
facility, in an immense number of minds, through many 
ages, and in every imaginable variety of situation, im- 
pelled to its utmost exertion in the service of siji, as it 
would of course, and was in fact. Reflect how many 
ideas, available to the purpose, would spring up casu- 
ally, or ha suggested by circumstanceB, or ha attained 
by the earnest study of beings goaded in pursuit of 
change and novelty. The simple modes of iniquity 
Were put under an active ministty of art, to combine, 
bnovate, and augment. And consequently all con- 
leivahle, — literally all conceivable forms of immorality 
were brought to imagination, most of them into eiperi- 
tnent, and the greater number into prevailine practice, 
hi those nations ; insomuch that the sated monarch 
nould have imposed nearly as difficult a task on inge- 
nuity in calUng for the invention of a new vice, as of a 
new pleasure. They would perhaps have been identi- 
cal demands when he was the person to be pleased. 

If such depravity did not, as viewed in itself and 
alone, appear equivalent Ifl the gravest import of the 
terms, ' the people are destroyed,' the attendant misery 
instantly rushes on our sight to complete their verifica- 
tion. There may riot be wanting a class of vain sneer- 
ing mortals who receive no impression of any serious 
trath in the maiun that wicked nations must be miser- 
able nes dv^iU say, 'the state of the ancient heath- 
ens a, f rred to in eiemplification, is a matter of 
mo t tnvi t terest to us, just fit to give some show 
and ration to a common-place. They might he 

«r t h d gh; and perhaps also the matter has been 

eitra agantly magnified for the service of a favonrite 
h m o to afford indulgence to rhetorical esceas. At 

trouble ourselves about il. The ancient heathens bad 
their day and their destiny, and it is of very tittle im- 
portance to us what they were or suffered.' And whose 
compass of thought, we would ask, is evinced, whose 
impFehensiDn of the higher and permanent relations of 
thmgs, whose aptitude io derive admonition and wisdom 
from the past, whose contemplation of the divine govern- 
ment as one system from the beginning to the end, — if 
nothing can powerfolly strike the mind but a thing of 
the present moment 7 There were doubtless some 
reckless souls that could sport in great self-complacen- 
cy in view of the rains of JemeSem, sometime after 
the Roman legions had left it and its myriads of dead 
inhabitants to silence, and would have made light of a 
reference to it as an example of the consei^uences of the 
wickedness of a people ; but would not exactly these 
have been the most likely to provotte the neit avenging 
visitation, and to perish in it1 The ancient tiiflers 
nith the wretchedness and destruction of their race, 
who thought it but an impertinent moralizing that at- 
tempted to recall such funereal spectacles for admoni- 
tion, assuredly found themselves at last to be fools. And 
ue are convicted of eicuediiig stupidity, if the dreadful 



exhihition of the general misery of a world is felt, (when 
lo be looked hack upon through some intervening ages) 
too insignificant a thing to illustrate to us the very truth, 
to enforce on us the very instruction, which it so promin- 
ently and peculiarly offers, — we might almost say ful- 
minates, so glaring is the fact that a condition emphati- 
cally unha[^y, manifested, in those nations of old. the 
natural tendency of ignorance of the most importatLt 

It is true that the mental darkness which we are re 
presenting as so greatly the cause of ^eir wickedness 
and unhappiness, had die etfect, in a measure, of pro- 
tecting them from some kinds of sufferiiig. lliey had 

for inflicting the severest pams ol remorse and of the 
fearful looking foe of fiery indignation But that tl ev 
were wretched was practically acknowledged in tl e 
very quality of what they ardently and universally 
sought as ibe highest fehcitie" of ejostence Tho i 
delights were violent and tumnltuous m all possible 
ways and decrees estranged from reflection and ad 
versctoit. The whole souls of great and small inthc 
most barbarous and in the more polished state, were 
passionately set upon revelry, upon expedients for in- 
flaming the indulgences of licentiousness to citrsva- 
gancE, madness, and monstrous enormity ; upon con- 
courses of multitudes for pomps, celebrations, shows, 
games, combats; on the riots of exultation and revenge 
after victories. The ruder nations had, in their way, 
however pitiable m their attempts at magiulicence, their 
grand festive, triumphal, and demoniac confluxes and 
revelhngs. To these joys of tumult, the people of this 
savage and the more cultivated nations sacrificed evet)- 
thing belonging to the peaceful economy of life, with a 
deeparate frantic fury. And all this was the confession 
that there was little felicity in the heart or in the home. 
Nor could all tjiia he itself happiness ; even if the vain 
elation could he called so while it lasted, it was brief in 
each instance, and it subsided in an aggravated dreari- 
ness of the soul. 

The fact of their being unhappy had a still more 
gloomy attestation m the mutual enmity which seems 
to have been of the very essence of life, so fatal a prin- 
ciple thatit could not be spared an hour. No, they could 
not five without this luxury drawn from the fountains of 
death 1 Wliat is the most conspicuous material of ancient 
history, what is it that glarea oat the most hideously from 
that darkness and oblivion into which the old world has 
in so great a degree retired, but the incessant furies of 
miserable mortals against their fellow-mortals, ' lateful 
and hating one another V We cannot look that way 
but we see the whole field covered with inflicters and 
sufferers, not seldom interchanging those characters 
If that field widens lo our view, it is still to the utmost 
luie to which the shade clears away, a scene of cruelty, 
oppression, and slavery ; of the strong trampling on the 
weak, and the weak oiien attempting to bite at the feet 
of the strong ; of rancorous animosities and murderous 
competitions of persons raised above the mass of thf 
community ; of treacheries and massacres ; and of war, 
between hordes, and cities, and nations, and empires, 
war never, in spirit, mtermitted, and suspended some- 
times in ?et only to acquire renewed force for destruc- 
tion, or to find another assemblage of hated creature.^ 
to cut in pieces. Powerful as ' the spirit of ^e first- 
born Cain has continued, down to our own age, and in 
the moat improved division of mankmd, there was ne- 
vertheless, in the ancient p^an race, {as there is in 
some portions of the modem,) a more complete uncon- 
trolled actuation of the afl-killing, all-devouring fury, u 
more absolute possession of Moloch. 

Now it is as misen/ that we are exhibiting all this 
depravity. To ba thus loas sitfcring. Tho corruption 
and the torment are inseparable in description, and they 
were so in reality. And both-together f orf - ■ 
result of being igWHWrt^f^'^-'^^"^'-^''''^- 
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re would be little national besitation of choice, (at 
. in the central regions of the dominion of this 
ful impoaturfc,) between tbe introduction of any 
general system of ejpedients for driTing them from 
their sti^>efaction into something like thinking and learn- 
ing, and a general plague, to rage as long as any re- 



SECTION IV. 



But let us now look a moment at the intellectual 
state of the people denominated Christian, during the 
long coutoe of ages proceeding the Reformation. Ilia 
acquisition made by earth from heaven, of Christianity, 
might hsve seemed to bring with it an inevitable neces- 
sity of an immense difference speedily and for perma- 
nence taking place, in regard to the competence of 
men's knowledge to prevent Iheii destruction. It was 
Bi if in the physical system, some one production, fat: 
m re al tary to life than all the other things furni^ed 
It h elements, had been reservedby the creatorto 
p g p in a later age, after many generations of men 
h d b languishing through Ufe, and prematurely 
dying f m the deficient virtue of their sustenanceand 

m d The image of the inestimable plant had 

b h wn to the prophets in their visions, hut the 

I Cy was now given ; its fruit had ' the seed in ilsetf,' 

d was for air people to cultivate it. , But, while by 
th gre ter part of mankind it wasnot accounted worth 
dmi n to a place on their Hasted desolated soil, the 
m n which its virtue was frustrated among ^osc 

wh p tended to regard it, as it was, the best gift of 
the divine beneficence, is recorded in eternal reproach 
of the Christian nations. 

As the hostility of heathenism, in the direct cndeav- 

dently hopeless in the realms within the Roman empire 



[ things of less gloomy 

„. ._ange the general aspect 

of the picture. How emphatically then, as of the Jew- 



wbenthey rejected the divine illuminations, 
and found the consequence, it may be pronounced of 
the heathen nations that suriounded them, ' the people 
were destroyed for lack of knowledge.' 

We might have been allowed to comprehend in the 
account of their miserable condition aU the kinds of 
infehcily Inseparable from their ignorance. We should 
then have recounted such topics as these : the unhap- 
piness of being without an assurance of an all-compre- 
hending and merciful providence, and of wanting there- 
fore the best support in soirow and calamity ; the un- 
controlable impatience, or the deep melancholy, with 



which the mo^ thoughtfu 

Sorting from hfe, wito no anticipation approaching 
efined hope of ever meeting them in a life elsewh 






e dear to them 
eicepljon to prevaihng selfishness and hostility ; and 
the gloomy and perhaps sometimes alarmed sentiment 
with which they must have thought of theic 
tinaal approach towards death. But, as the te 
we adopted, to introduce these observations. d ly 
imphes the people's imquiij/ while pronoun mg th t 
they are destroyed, we have wished to give th p m 
nence, in the representation, to the misery wh h h y 
suffered by necessatv tesnit, or rather in the ty f t 
of their bcuig wicked, and wicked in natur 1 
quences of bemg estranged from the knoi ledg f 
uie true religion and the divinely authorized m ral y 
We shall not, we trust, incur the imputatio f h 
an absurdity as to imt^ne, ^at had that kn wl d 
prevailed among them, to theextent of beingp se tn 
all their minds, there could then have been scarcely 
any thin" of this wickedness and misery - these evils 
have a deeper source than even ignorance. But it 
would be no less an absurdity to deny, that something 
of the highest importance toward the desired practiciU 
end is accomplished, if it is made sure that the dictates 
and impulses of a corrupt will shall bo encountered, 
hkc Balaam by the angel, by a clear manifestation of 
theii bad and ruinous tendency, by a convinced judg- 
ment, a protesting conscience, and the aspect of the 
almighty judge, — instead of their being under the tol- 
erance of a judgment not instructed to condemn ihem, 
or, (as ignorance is snre to quicken into error,) pervert- 
ed to reinforce them by its sanction. 

Having thus shown, at greater Jength than was first 
intended, how the ancient state of oianhind both Jews 
and Gentiles, verified the eipression of the prophet, 
we shall glance rapidly over the long subsequent pe- 
riods, and come down to our own times. In doing so, 
however, we need not take farther account of Jews or 
heathens. Nor shall we do mote than just name the 
Mahomedan imposture, though that is, perhaps, the 
most signal instance in the woHd and all lime, of a ma- 
lignant delusion maintained directly and immediately 
by ignorance, by a solemn determination and even a 
fanatic zeal not to receive one new idea. This exe- 
crable delusion is so strong and absolute m ignorance, 
d ificd with it, and so systematically repels at 
II p the approach of knowledge, that it is difEcult 

t e a mode of its eitermination that shall not 

t so ne fearful destruction, in the moat literal 
of the people. And such a catastrophe 
p b 11 the great body of them, in this temper of mind 
p d n among them at the hoar, would choose to 
n by preference, we do not say to a serious patient 
d ral on of the true rehgion, but oven to the riid- 
tn mongthemof y t m I f ringk^ 

letg n eneral, an o d f m e. which si 
- -; upo the adults, dp aip ly f rce for the 
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sacred oracles, and these could not be essentially falsi- 
fied. But there was no lack of expedients and preteils 
for keeping them in a great measure secreted, and a 
kind of reverence might be pretended in doing so. In 
the progress of version from their original languages, 
they could be stopped short in a language but little Tesa 
uninteihgible to the bulk of the people, in order that 
this ' profane vulgar" might never hear the very words 
of God, but only such report as it should please certain 
men, at their discretion, to give of what he had s^d. 
But even though the people had understood the lan- 
guage, in the usage of social converse, there was a 
grand security agamst them in keeping tiiem ao desti- 
tute of the iinowledge of letters that the bible, if such 
a tare thing ever did happen to fall into any of their 
hands, would be no more to them than a scroll of hiero- 
glyphics. ^Vhen to this was added, the great cost of a 
copy of so large a book before the invention of printmg. 
it remuned perhaps just worth while, (and it would be 
a matter of very little difficulty or daring,) to make it, 
in the matured state of the system, an offence, and a 
sacrilegious invasion of sacerdotal privilege, to look into 
abible. If it might seem hard thus to constitute a new 
sin, in addition to the long list already denounced by 
the divine Uw, amends were made by indulgently 
rescinding some article in that list, and qualifying tto 
rules of (Alligation with respect to diem all. 
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In this retirement and latency of the sacred authori- 
ties from all cgmmuiiication with men's minds, the 
Christian world was left in possession of merely the 
names of the aoleinn realities of reUgion. These names, 
thus vacated, were aTailable to all evil. They were as 
iiniilled vessels of the sanctuary, into which cralty and 
wicked men might clandestinely introduce the most 
malignant preparations. And such tnen did improve 
their opportunity lo the utmost. How prohfic was the 
invention of the Msehoods and abanrditiesof notion, and 
of the vanities and corruptions of practice, which it was 
managed to make these names designate and sanction ; 
while it was also managed, with no less sedulity and 
success, that the inventors and propagators should be 
held in submissive reverence by the community, as the 
oracular depositaries of truth. That community had 

resisting and dcfonEive power ag^nst this imposition in 
the concern of reUgion. A sound exercise of reason on 
other subjects, a moderate degree of instraction in liter- 
ature and science rightly so called, might have given 
some competence to question, to examme, to call for 
evidence, and to detect some of the fallacies imposed 
fiM Christian faith. But the general mind was on all 
sides pressed and borne down lo its late. All re-action 
was subdued ; and the people were reduced to exist in 
one huge, unlntelhgcnt, monotonous, substance, united 
by the interfusion of a vile superstition, which jnst kept 
it enough mentally alive for all the uses of cheats and 

S rants, — a proper subject for the dominion of 'our 
ird God the Pope,' as he was sometimes denominated, 
and might be denominated withperfect impnnity, as to any 
eiicitement of revolting or indignation, in millions of be- 
ings, bearing the form of men, and the name of Christians. 
Such was, — it is easy to conceive what skoald have 
been, — the condition of existence of ^is vast mass, 
which was thus assimilated and reduced into a material 
fit for all the bad uses, to which priestcraft could wish 
to put the BOula and bodies of its slaves. The m'lghty 
aggregate of Chrialendom tJimdd have consisted of so 
many beings having each, in some degree, the inde- 
pendent beneficial use of his mind ; all of them trained 
to (he object of being made sensible of their responsi- 
bility lo tlieir creator, for the exercise of their reason 
on the matters of belief and choice ; all of them capaci- 
tated for improvement by being furnished with the rudi- 
ments and instriunental means of knowledge ; and all 

having within their easy reach, in their o — ' 

the scriptures of divme truth. 

Can any doubt arise, whether there 
Christian states resources competent, if so applied, to 
secure lo ali the people an elementary instruction, and 
the possession of the bible ? Aias ! all nations, ~ 
cien^y raised above perfect barb) 
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than they should, an infinitely greatei 
sources thau would have sufficed, after comfortable 
physical subsistence viae provided for, to aifoird a mod- 
erate share of matnictioa to all the people. And in 
Ihoae popish agea, that espenditnre alone which went 
to ecclesiastical use, would have been far more than 
adequate lo this beneficent purpose. Think of the 
boundless cost for supporting the magnificence and sa- 
^ating the rapacity of the hierarchy, from its triple- 
crowned head, down through all the orders, consecrated 
under that head to maintam the delusion and share the 
spoil. Recollect the immense system of policy, for 
jurisdiction and intrigue, every agent of which was a 
consumer. Recolisct the pomps and pageants, for 
which the general resources were to be taxed ; ' ' '" 
tiie general industry was injured by the intemipti 
uselul employment, and the diversion of ^e people to 
surn dissipation as (heir condition qualified ther ' ~ 
dnlge in. Tfamk also of the mcalculabfe cost o 
■iasticsl strocturea, the temples of idolatry, as in truth 
Iber may be adjudged to have been. Onoofrhe 



ttriking situatjons for a religious and teSective Protest- 
inl is, that of passing some solitary hour under the lolty 
vault, among the superb arches and columns, of any of 
the most splendid of these edifices remaining at this day 
in our own country. If he has sensibility and taste, the 
magnificence, the graceful union of so many diverse i=i- 
ventions of ait, the whole mighty creation of genius 
that so many centuries since quitted the world without 
leaving even a name, will come with magical Impres- 
sion on his mind, while it is contemplatively darkening 
into the awe of antiquity. But ho will be recalled, — 
the sculptures, the inscriptions, the sanctuaries enclosed 
off for the special benefit, after dealji, of persons ^vho 
had very different concerns during Ufe from that of the 
care of their salvation, and various ol^cr insignia of the 
original character of the place, wil! help to recall him,- — 
to Uie thought, that these proud piles were in fact raised 
to celebralo the conquest, and prolong the dominion, of 
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the extermination of that truth which was given lo be 
the life of men. 

As he looks round, and looks upward, on the prodigy 
of design, and skill, and porseverance, and tributary 
wealth, he may image to himself the multitudes that, 
dnring successive ages, frequented this fane in the as- 
sured belief, that ^eidle ceremojiiesaod impious super- 
stitions, which they there performed or witnessed, were 
a service acceptable to heaven, and to be repaid in bles- 
sings to the ofi'erers. He may say lo himself. Here, 
on this very floor, under that elevated and decorated 
vault, in a ' dim religious light' like this, but with ihs 
darkness of the shadow of death in their souls, thev 
prostrated themselves to their saints, or their ' queen 
of heaven ;' nay, to painted images and toys of wood 
or wax, to some ounce or two of hiead and wine, to 
fragments of old bones, and rags of clothing. Eitbei 
they came, when conscience, in looking either back or 
forward, dismayed them, to purchase remission with 



inmg penances, 



.r for a 



with impunity ; and they went out at yonder door in 
the porfeot confidence that ^e priest had secured, in 
the one case the suspension, in the other the satisfac- 
tion, of ^ divine law. Here they solemnly believed, 
as they were taught, that, by donatives to the church, 
they dehverad the souls of their departed sinful rela- 
tives from their state of punishment -, and they went 
out at that door resolved to bequeath some portion-of 
thoh possessions, to operate in the ssme manner for 
themselves another day, in case of need. Here they 
were convened to listen in reverence lo some represen- 
tative e;nissary from the man of sin, with new dictates 
of blasphemy or iniquity to be promulgated in the name 
of the almighty ; or lo witness Ihe trickery of some 
detestable larcc, devised to cheat or fright them out 
of whatever remainder the former impositions might 
have left to them of sense, conscience, or property. 
Here, in fine, there was never presented to their under- 
standing, from their childhood to their death, a compre- 
hensive nonesl declaration of the laws of duty, and the 
pure doctrines of salvation. To think ! that they should 
have mistaken for the house of God, and the vcrygata 
of heaven, a place where the power of darkness had so 
short a way to come from his appropriate dominions, 
and bis agents and purchased slaves so short a way to 
go thither. If we could imagine a momentary visit 
from him who once entered a febric of sacred denomi- 
nation with a scoui^e, because it was made the resort 
of a common traffic, with what aspect and voice, with 
what infliction but the 'rebuke with flames of fire,' 
would he have entered this mait of iniquity, assuming 
the name of his sanctuary, where the trafiic was in de- 
lusions, crimes, and the 8ou)a-of men ? i It was even 
as if, to use the PffiJ^^y W^IS9'^i(?e^ 'etone 
cried out of the wall, and the beani tAir of the tvx-bm 
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answered it,' in denunciation ; for b portion of the 
means of building, in the case of some of these edifices, 
mas obtained as the price o( dispenEations and pardons. 

In such a tiideouB light would the earUer history of 
one of these might; structures, pretendedly consecrated 
Id Christianity, he presented to the reSecting protest- 
ant ; and then would recur the idea of its cost, as re- 
lative to what tba% expenditure might really have done 
for Christianity and the people. It absorbed in the 
construction, sums sufficient to have supplif-d even 
manuscript bibles, costly ae tb.ey were, to all the fami- 
hes of a province ; and in the revenues appropriated to 
its ministration of supeistition, enough to have provided 
men to teach all those famiUes to read those bibles. 

In all this, and in tJie whole constitution of the grand 
apostacy involving innumeiable forms of mischi^ and 
abom at on to which our object does not require any 
alias 1 how sad a spectacle is held forth of the people 
destroyed for lack of knowledge. If, as one of theic 
plag les an inferior one in itself, they were plundered, 
as we have seen, of ^eit worldly goods, it was that the 
spoil might subserve to a still greater wrong. What 
was lost to the accommodation of the body, was to be 
made 10 contribute to the depravation of the soul. It 
supplied means for multiplying tlie powers of the grand 
ecclesiastical machinery, and confirming the mtellec- 
tual despotism of the absolute authorities in reh^on. 
Those authorities enforced on the people. On pain of 
final perdition, and acquiescence in principles and ordi- 
nances which, in effect, precluded their direct access to 
^e almighty, and the saviour of the world, interposing 
between demand the divine majesty a very eitensive, 
complicated, and hsathenish mediation, which m a great 
measure substituted itself for the real and eictosive 
mediation of Christ, obscured by its vast creation of in- 
tercepting vanities, the aloiy of the eternal being, and 
thus almost ext^guished the true worship, " ■ ■■- - 
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intercept- 
ed irom airect intercourse wiin me supreme spirit, and 
to have the solemn and elevating sentiment of^devotjon 
flung downward, on objects and phantoms which even 

^' ' -"-'---IS could not pay homage to. with- 

ense of degradation. 

It was, again a disastrous thing to be under a direc- 
tory of practical life framed for the convenience of a 
corrupt system, a rule which enjoined many things 
wrong, allowed a dispensation from every Uiing [hat was 
right, and abtogaled the essential principle and ground- 
work of true morality. Still agiun, it was an unhappy 
thing, (hat the consolations in sorrow Mid the view of 
death should ei^er be too feeble to animate, or should 
animate only by deluding. And it was the consumma- 
tion of evil in the state of the people of those dark, ages, 
it was, emphatically, to be ■ destroyed,' that the grand 
doctrines of redemption should have been essentially vi- 
tiated or formally supplanted, so that multitudes of the 
people were betrayed to rest their final hopes on a 
ground unauthorized by the judge of the world. In this 
most unportant matter, the spiritual authorities were sub- 
jects themselves of the fetal delusion in which the^ held 
the conimunily ; and wall they deserved K) be so, in ju- 
dicial retribution of then- wickedness in imposing on the 
people, deliberately and on system, mnumerabia things 
which they knew to be false. 

We have often mused, and felt a gloom and dreari- 
ness spreading over the mind while we have mused, on 
descriptions of the aspect of a country after apestilence 
has left it in desolation, or of \ region where the people 
are perifjwng by famine. It has seemed a mournful 
thing to behold, m contemplation, the maltitude of life- 
less forms, occupying in silence the same abodes 
which they had lived, or scattered upon the gardt 
fields, and roads ; and then to see the countenances of 
the beings yet languishing in life, looking despau-, and 
unpri-ised with the signs of approachingdealh. we have 
even sometimes had 3ie vivid and horrid pictuteofi 



to our imagination, of a number of human creatures shut 
up by their fellow-mortals in some strong hold, under 
an entire privation of sustenance ; and presenting each 
day their hnploring, or infuriated, or grunly sullen, or 
more calmly woeful countenances, a( the iron and im- 
pregnable grates ; each succeeding day more haggard, 
more perfect in the unage of despair ; and after a while 
appearing each day one fewer, tdl at last all are gone. 
Now shall we feel it as a relief to turn in thought from 
the inhabitants of a countiy, or ftom those of such ar 
accursed prison-house, thus pining away, to behold the 
different spectacle of numerous national tribes, or any 
small selection of persons on whose minds are display- 
ed the full efibcta of knowledge denied ; who are under 
the process of whatever destruction it is, that spirits 
can suffer from the want of the vital aUment to the intel- 
lig^t nature, especially from a ' famine of the words of 
the Lord.' 

To bring the two to a close comparison, suppose the 
case, that some of the persons thus doomed to perish 
in Uie tower were in possession of the genuine light and 
consolations of Christianity, perhaps even had actually 
been adjudged to this fate, (no extravagant supposition,) 
for zealously and persistin^y endeavourmg the resto- 
ration of the purity of Utat religion to the deluded com- 
mnnity. Let it be supposed that numbers of that com- 
munity, having conspued to obtain this adjugment, fire- 
quented the precincts of the fortress to see then- vic- 
tims gradually perishing. It would be perfectly in the 
spirit of the popish superstition, that they should be- 
lieve themselves to have done God service, and be 
accordingly pleased at the sight of the mors and more 
deathlike aspect of the emaciated cotmtenances. The 
while, they might be m the enjoyment of ' fulness of 
bread.' We can imagine them making convivial ap- 
pointments wi^in sight of the prison grates, and going 
from the spectacle to meet at the banquet. Or they 
might delay the festivity, m order to have the additional 
luxury of knowing that the tragedy was consummated ; 
as Bishop Gardiner would not dine till the martyrs 
were burnt. Look at these two contemporary situa- 
tions, that of the persons with truth and immortal hope 
in their minds, enduring this slow and pamfol reduclioa 
of their bodies to dissolution, and that of tiiose who, 
while their bodies fared sumptuously, were thus i^e- 
rably perishing in soul, throu^ ignorance wrought into 
' ' depravity : and say which was the 
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{, let us • 



1 pronouncing, 
sider whether we have ever been grateful enough b 
God for die dashing m pieces so long since, in this land, 
of a system which maintains, to this hour, much of its 
stability over the greater part of Christendom. If we 
regret that certain figments of it are still held in ven- 
eration here, and that so tedious a length of ages 
should be required, to work out a complete mental res- 
ftom what usurped the faculties 



t the Si 



e look at the vi 



Europe, small and great, where this superstition con- 
tinues to hold the minds of the pei^le in its odious 
gram and verify to ourselves what we have to be thank- 
ful for, by thinking how out minds could subsist on 
their mummeries, masses, absolutions, legends, relics, 
mediation of saints, and corruptions, even to complete 
reversal, of the evangelical doctrines. 

It was, however, but very slowly that I3k people ol 
our land realized the benefits of the Reformation, glo- 
rious as that event was, regarded as to its progressive 
and its ultimate consequences. Indeed, the thickness 
of the preceding darkness was strikingly manifested by 
the deep shade which still continued stretched over the 
nation, in spite of the newly risen luminary, the beams 
of which lost much of then fire m peri-ading it to reach 
the popular mind, and came with the faintness of an 
obscured and tedious dawn, ., . 

Longthereimgeredcnoiigh.of n^({(T^t^l^»|i^^Spiri^ 
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of popory to walk abroad in great power. How de- 
plorably deficient and partial must haue been the utmost 
effect to he obtained by a change of formularies, and 
of a portion of the hierarchy, with some curtailment of 
^ ceremonial, when that effsctwas lo be wrought upon 
profound ignorance fortified by being in the Ibim of an 
inveterate superstition ! and when the innovation in 
doctrine liad no accompanying prodigies to strike the 
senses, in default of finOing a qnaliiied recipient in the 
reason, of beings who had never been trained to deal 
intellectually with any thing in all eiistence, nor could 
be ever the wiser for the volume of inspiration itself, 
had it been, in their native language, in every house, 
ingtead of being hardly in one house in live hundred. 

It was doubtless a ^od thing at any rate, and a most 
important altetalion, that a man should cease and refuse 
to worship relics and wafers, to rest his confidence on 
penance and priestly absolution, and to regard the vir- 
ion and saints as m effect the supreme regency of 
heaven ; a very good thing even though he coald not 
lead, nor apprehend the precise meaning and force of 
terms in the very argument on the strength of which 
he made his transition. Yea, this was a valuable thing 
gained ; but not even thua much tms gained, but in an 



Aa far as to this pohcy, 
aive ailment that the state had decreed, and would 
reaolutSy enforce, a change in religion, that is to say 
till it should be the sovereign pleasure of a succeeding 
monarch, readily seconded by a majority of the eccle- 
■jastica] authorities, jnst to turn the whole matlerronnd 
iiom north to south. But the aroument would lind its 
mun strength expended upon this policy ; its efficacy of 
persuasion would go no farther ; for what force could it 
carry mwan! to act upon the tiied tenets of the mind, 
to destroy there the effect of the earliest and ten thou- 
sand sutsequent impressions, of inveterate habit, and of 
ancient authority! Was it to enforce itself in the form 
ef aaying, that the government, in church and stale, was 
wiser tl^n the people, and therefore the best judge in 
every matter? This, as a general proposition, was 
vbM the people most firmly believed; it has always 
been tiieir prevailing faith. But then, was the benefit 
of that conviction to go exclusively to the government 
of just that particular time, — a government which, by 
its innovations and demolitions, was eihibiting a con- 
femptooua dissent from ail past government ramember- 



nthel 



it that all their forefathers, up through an unknown 
length of ages, had been fools and dupea m reverencing, 
in meir time the wisdom and authority of Jieir govern- 
ors 1 The most unlinking and submissive would feel 
that this was too mnch ; especially aftsr they had seen 
proof ^at the government so demanding, might, on the 
substitution of just one individual for another at its 
head, revoke its own last year's decrees and ordinances, 
and punish those who should contumaciously continne 
to be ruled by them. You summon us, they might have 
said to their aovemmenl, at your arbitrary diet-'- '- 



generations of our ancestors and yours. We are to do 
Sus ou peril of your highest displeasure, and that of 
God, whom you so easily assume as your authority or 
ally ; now who will insure us that, within a few months, 
there may not be a vindictive inquisition made who 
among us has been the most obsequiously jtrompt to 
offer wicked insult to the holy catholic apostolic churchl 
Thua baffled must the force of the state authority 
hftve been on the minds of the multitude. Nor would 



this deficiency of influence be suppUed by the autliority 
of the class held next to the government in the right to 
claim deference, since the people well knew, in their 
respective neighbourhoods, that many of the persons of 
consequence mroughout the coutitiy had never in reality 
renounced the ancient religion. And while deficient 
in these means of enforcement, the reformed religion 

hers, for appearing shorn, in a material degree, of the 
pomp which is always the delight of the ignorant, and 
for having no privileges to offer in the way of commu- 
tation and indulgence in matters of conscience. When 
such were the recommendations which it had nof, and 
when that which it had^ was, that it a[^ealed to the un- 
derstanding tluit it jBoa true, no wonder the unintelli- 
gent multitude were very slow to yield then' assent and 

the infatuation in which they had been brought up, and 
did not become proselytes. But even as to those who 
did, while it was a happy deliverance, as we have said, 
to escape on almost any terms from the ntter groseness 
of popery, still they would carry into their better faith, 
{it is of tlie uneducated people that we speak,) much of 
the unliappy effect of that previous debflsement of their 
mental esistence. A man cannot be completely igno- 
rant and stupified as to truth in general, and hare a lu- 
minous apprehension of one of its particulars. There 
would not be m men's minds a similitude to what we 
image to ourselves of Goshen in the preternatural night 
of Egypt, a space defined out in full brightness with a 
precise limit amidst the general thick darkness. The 
rejection and substitution of rehgious ideas, in the per- 
fectly illiterate converts from popery, would not appear 
with a magnitude of change and contrast proportioned 
to the difference between a compost of lying vanities 
and vile practical principles, and a religion which had 
originally come on earth in the light and sanctity of the 
thiid heaven. There had been inflicted for life and to 
be prolonged for generations downward, among the 
common people, the doom of entertaining genuine 
Christianity itself, restored by the reformation, with an 
excessively inadequate apprehension of its attributes, — 
as in the primitive ases a good man might have enter 
tained a heaven-commissioned visitant as a respectable 
human sojonrner, unaware that it was an angel. Hap- 
py for both the worthy ancient, and the honest though 
rude and ignorant aiiopter of the reformed religion, 
when that which they entertained repaid them according 
to its own quality of an angel, and not in proportion to 
their inadequate reception. This consideration of how 
mnch good was, we may believe, conferred by the re- 
stored true rehgion on many honest disciples, (notwith- 
standing that, from the profound ignorance in which 
barbarism and superstition had sunk and kept them, th^ 
were utterly incapable of forming more than a meagre 
and degraded conception of it,) affords more of a relief 
than any other thing presented in the dreary spectacle 
of the period in which popery was slowly retiring, vsith 
a protracted effort to maintain its dominion at eveiy 



SECTION V, 

InleUectual Cfmdiiion of the Mass o^ Population in 

England since the reign of Elixabeih. 

Of a very different kmd, however, are the circum- 

alleviation of the gloom with which we might contem- 
plate that period of our history ; or rather they would 
beguile us out of the perception of its being a gloomy 
scene at aU. For we all look back with pleasure to that 
age of our nation when Eiiiabeth reigned. How can 
we refuse to indulge a delightful sympathy with the 
energy of those times, and an elation at beholding the 
splendid unparalleled allotment to her reign and ser' 
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vice, of statesmen, heroes, and literary geniuses, but 
for whom ' that bright occidental Btai' would base left 
no such brilbant track of fame behind her? But, all 
this while, what was the intellectual slate of the peo- 
ple, properly so denominated, and what Ebould we deem 
it ought to have been in order to be in dne proportion 
to the maguificencs of these their repreaentive chiefs ! 
There is. evidence that it was, what the infernal blight 
and blast of popery might be espected to have left it. 
gcneraily and most wretchedly degraded. What it 
was, is shown by the facts, that it was found impossi- 
ble, even under the inspiring auspieea of the literate 
Ehzabeth, wiji her constellation of geniuses, orators, 
scholars, to supply the churches generaily with officiatiiw 
persons capable of going with (fecency through the tai£ 
of the public service, made ready, as every part of it 
was, to theu- hands ; and that to be able to read, was 
the very marked distinction of here and there an indi- 
vidual. It requires little effort but that of going low 
enough, to complete the general account in conformity 
to such facts. 

And here wc cannot help remarking what a decep- 
tion we suffer to pass on us from history. It celebrates 
some period in a nation's career a» pre-eminently illus- 
trious, for magnanimity, lofty enterprise, literature, and 
original genius. There was perhaps a learned and vi- 
gorous monarch, and there were Cecils and Walsing- 
hams, and Shalupeares and Spensera, and Sidneys and 
Kaloighs, with many other powerful thinkers and actors 
to render it the proudest age of our national glory. 

splendid eihibition, as representing, in some indistinct 
manner, the collective state of the people in that age I 
The etheral snnunits of a tract of the moral world are 
canspicuons and Mr in the lustre of heaven, and we 
take no thought of the unmensely greater proportion of 
it which is sunk in gloom and cohered with fogs. The 
general mass of the population, whose physical vigour, 
indeed, and courage, and ddehty to the interests of the 
country, were of such admirable avail to the purposes, 
and under the direction, of the mighty spirits that wield- 
ed their rough agency, — this great mass was smdc in 
such mental barbarism, ss to be placed at about the 
same distance from their illustnous intellectual chiefs, 
as the hordes of Scythia from the moat elevated minds 
of Athens. It was nothing to this ^at debased mul- 
titude spread over the country, existing in the coarsest 
habits, destitute, in the proportion of ten thousand to 
one, of cultivation, and still to a considerable eitenl 
enslaved by the popish superstition, — it was nothing 
directly, to them, as to drawing forth their minds into 
freeexertise and acquirement, that there were, within 
the circuit of the island, a profound scholarship, a most 
disciplined and vigorous reason, a masculine eloquence, 
and genius breaking enchan^ent. Both the actual 
possessors of these noble things, and the portion of so- 
ciety forming, around them, the sphere unmediately 
pervaded by the delight and instruction imparted by 
them, might as well, for ajiy thing they diffused of this 
luxury and benefit among the general multitude, have 
been a Brahminical cast, dissociated by an unagined 
essential distinction of nature. This prostrate multi- 
tude grovelled through life as through dark subterra- 
neous passages, to uieir graves. Yet Ikey were the 
tuUicm ; tkcy formed the great aggregate which under 
that name and image of consociation, has been histori- 
cally mocked with an implied community in the appli- 
cation of the superb epithets, which a small proportion 
of the men of that age claimed by a striking exception 
to the condition of the mass. History too much con- 
sults our love of effect and pomp, to let us see ma close 
and distinct manner any thing 

and our attention is borne away to the intellectual 
splendor eihibited among the most favoured aspirants 
of tbe seals of learning, or in councils, !□ courts 



camps, and heroic and romantic enterprises, and in some 
immortal works of genius. And thus we are as if 
gazing with delight at a prodigious public bonfire, while 
m all the cottages round, the people are shivering for 

Our history becomes very bright again with the intel- 
SecCual and literary riches of a much later period, olten 
denommated a golden age, — that which was illustrated 
by the talents of Addison, Pope, Swift, and their nu- 

nished, too, with its philosophers, statesmen, and he- 
roes. And what had been effected by the lapse of four 
or five ages, according to the average temi of human 
hfe, since the earlier grand display ofmind, to advance 
the mental condition of the genial population toward 
a point, at which it would be prepared for ready and in- 
telligent communication with this next tribe of highly 
endowed spirits 1 By this time, the class of persons 
who sought knowledge on a wider scale than what suf- 
ficed for the ordinary affairs of life, who took an inter- 
est in literature, and constituted the Authors' iVWic, 
extended somewhat beyond the people of condition, the 
persons formally receiving a high education, and those 
whose professions involved some necessity, and might 
create some taste for reading. But still they lofre a 
class, and that with a limita^on marked and palpable, 
to a degree veiy difficult for us now to conceive. They 
were in contact, mdeed, on the one side, with the great 
thinkers, moralists, poets, and wits, but not with Ihe 
great mass of the people on the other. They received 
the emanations of the powerful assemblage of talent 
and knowledge, hut did not serve as conductors to con- 
vey them down indefinitely into the community. While 
these distinguished mmds, and this class indtiucted and 
animated by them, formed the superior part of the 
great national body, that body, the collective national 
being, was intellectually in a condition too much re- 
sembling what we have somethnes heard of a human 
irame in which, (through an injury in the spina) mar- 
row,) some of Uie most unportant functions of vitality 
have terminated at some precise Umit downward, and 
the inferior eilicmities have been devoid of sensation 
and the power of action. 

It is on record, that works admirably adapted to find 
readers, and to make them, had but an extremely con- 
lined and slowly widening circulation, according to our 
standard of the popnlai success of the productions of 
distinguished genius. It is even apparent in allusions 
to the people in these works themselves, that ' the 
lower sort,' ' thevulgar herd,' ' the canaille,' ' the mob,' 
' the many-headed beast,' ' the million,' (and enen these 
designations often ineanl something short of the lowest 
class of all,) were no more thought of in any relation 
to a state of cultivated intelligence than Turks or Tar- 
tars. The writers are habitually seen, in the very mods 
of addressing their readers, recognizing them as a kind 
of select community; and any references to the main 
bulk of society are utiaffeetedly in a manner implying, 
that it is just merely recollected as a herd of beings 
existing on luite other terms, and for other purposes, 
than we fine writers, and you, our admiring readers. 
Indeed it is apparent in our Uterature of that age, (a 
feature siill more prominent in that of France, at thai 
and down to a much laterperiod,) that the main nation- 
al pouulation were held by the mental lords in the most 
genmne sovereign contempt, as creatures to which 
souls were given just to render their bodies mechani- 
cally serviceable. 



Wrong as such a feeling n 
the actual state of the people was pertectly adaptec 
excite it, in men whose lai^e ^nl richly cultivated minds 
did not contain philanthrophy or Christianity enough to 
regret the popular debasement as a calamity. ForwhQe 
they were indulging their pride in the elevation, and 
their taste in all the liiKiiriea and varieties, within the 
range of that ampler higher existence Anjtjy^ -MiT* 
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It end a grace 



men, end could eren infuse a refi 
into Uie very turpitude of the eie^ 
the great living crowd of the nation would appear to 
them OS — a good stout race of animals, indeed, and 
well fitted for iheir appointed use, supposing it an use 
which left mind out of the account, but — as a contemptr 
able and olfensive mass af barbarism, if to be viewed 
in any reference to what man is in his higher style 
were revelling in ati unlimited opulenuBof ideas, ihe ma- 
jority of the inhabitants of ^B island weie reduced to 
subsist on the most beggarly pittance on which mind 
be barely kept alive. Probably they had still fewer 
ideas ^n the people of the former age which we have 
been describing. For many of those with which pope- 
ry had occupied the faith and fancy of those earlier peo- 
ple, had now Tanished from the popular mind, without 
being replaced in Equal nnmberliy better ideas, or by 
ideas of any kind. And then their vices had the whole 
grossness of vice, and their favourite amusements were 
at best rude and boisterous, and a large proportion of 
them detestabl)^ savage and cruel. &> that when we 
look at the shining wits, poets, and philosophers, of 
that age, they appear like gaudy f owcrs growing in a 

And to a much la'er period the same dreadful igno- 
rance, vrith all its appropriate consequences, formed the 
intelleclual and moral condition of tho iiJabilanta of 
England. OfEngland! which bad through many cen- 
turies made so great a figure in Christendom; wluch 
has been so splendid in arms, liberty, legisluion, sci- 
ence, and all manner of literature ; which has boasted 
Its universitiea of early eatablishinent and proudest fame, 
of munificently endowed and possessed of stupendous 
accumulations of literary treasure; and which has had, 
through the charity of individuals, such a multitude of 
minor institutions for education, that it was thought it 
could be afforded to let many of them fall into desue- 
tude, as to Mai purpose. Of England! BO long afler 
the reformation, and all the while under the superinten- 
dence and tuilon of an ecclesiastical estabUshment ex- 
tending both its instruction and jurisdiction over every 
part of the realm, conjunct and armed with the power 
of tho state, supported by an immense revenue, and fur., 
nished with mental qualifications from the most v^nera- 

Thus favoured had England been, thus was she favour- 
ed at the period under our reviw, (the former part of 
the last century,) with the facilities, the provisions, tlie 
great intellectual apparatus, to be wielded in whatso- 
ever modes ^e might devise, and with whatever 
strength of band she chose to apply, for promoting her 
several millions of rational, accountable, immortal be- 
ings, somewhat beyond a state of mere physical exist- 
ence. When therefore, notwithstanding alt this, an 
awful proportion of them were under the continual pro- 
cess of destruction forvrant of knowledge, what a tre- 
mendous responailjility was insensibly borne by what- 
ever portion of the community it was that stood, either 
by formalvocation, or by the general obligation insepara- 
ble from ability, in the relation of guardianship to the rest. 
But here some voice of patriotic scepticism may be 
heard to say, Surely this is a wantonness of reproach. 
Is it possible that that could be so flagrant and mighty 
an evil, which the combined power, wealth, intelligence, 
and religion of England so long tranquilly suffered lo 
be prevalent in the stale of the people 1 England has 
been a nation breathir^ another spirit than to tolerate 



long any gross moral (fcformity, vriiich 
ergy could remove or modify 






Alas ! this would be a thoughtless and rash enco 
mium. There is no saying what a civilized and Chria 
tian nation; (so called,) may not tolerate. Recoilec 
the slave trade, which, with the magnitude of a nationa 
concern, contmued its infernal course of abomination! 
while one generation after another of Engiishmei 
passed away ; and the united iltutnination, conscience 



and power, of the country, maintained as faithful a peace 
with it, as if the divine anger had been apprehended 
agamst whatever should attempt its molestation. The 
being sensible of the true characters of good and evil 
in the world around UB, is a thing strangely subject to 
the cSect of habit, not only in the uncultivated bulk of 
the community, but also in the more select and reapon- 
sible persons. The highly instructed and intelligent 
men, through a aeries of genenlions, shall have directly 
within their view an enormous nuisance and iniquity, 
and yet shall yery rarely think of it, and never be made 
restless by its aimoyance ; and ao tis odionsnees ehall 
never be decidedly apprehended till some individual or 
two, as by the aequlaition of anew moral sense, receive 
a auddeu Intuition of its nature, a dieclosure of its moat 
interior essence and malignity, — the essence and malig- 
nity of that very thing which has been offering its qua- 
lity to vievf, without the least reserve, and in the most 
fiagrant signs, to millions of observers. 

Thus it has been with respect to the barbarous igno- 
rance under which nine- tenths, at the least, of the popu- 
lation of our country, have been, during a number oi 
ages Bubsequont to (he Reformation, surrendered to 
every thing low, vicious, and wretched. This slate of 
thingt was manifest in its whole breadth of debasement 



subordinE 



dishonour, to statesmen, to dignified and 
scclesiastics, to magistrates, to the philo- 
sophic contemplators of actual human nature, and to 
all those whose rank and opulence brought them hourly 
proofs what influence they could osert on the people 
below them. And still it ajjpeared all very right, at 
least anbstantiatly so, that the multitudes, coostitutmg 
the grand living agency through the realm, should re- 
main in such a condition that, when they died, the 
country should lose nothing but so much hving body, 
and the quantum of vice which had piobably helped to 
keep it in action. It is a most ungracious thing that 
we should have to add, that a large proportion of these 
classes not only were slow to admit the reformed doc- 
trine which began at length to pronounce all this to be 
wrong, but ayslema^catly decried ^ speculations, and 
plana, which philanttaopy was growing earnest to bnng 
to some practical bearing on the object of giving the 
people, at last, the use and value of their souls as well 
as their hands. The philanthropists wondered, per- 
haps, rather inconsiderately, at this phenomenon ; and 
it gave them, as by force, more insight into human na- 
ture. This unwelcome manner of having the insight 
sharpened does not tend to make its subsequent eier- 
cise very indulgent. But nevertheless, thCT are willin" 
to forego any shrewd investigation into the causes of 
the later silence or acquiescence of some of these op- 
posers, and of the motives instigating others of them to 
the adoption, though in a frownmg and repellent mood, 
of measures tending in their general effect to the same 
end. Were they even compelled to entertain an ua- 
favourable judgment or suspicion of those motives, they 
would recollect an example, not altogether foreign to 
the nature of their business, and quite in point to then- 
duty, that of the great Apostle's magnanimous concep- 
tion of ^e right jiolicy and calculation for the zealous 
promoter of a good cause. He exulted to seiie, and 
to bring into his capacious reckoning, the very pro- 
ceedings promoted by a rival or hostile disposition to- 
ward himself, when they were such that they natal, 
however intended, conduce to his great object. Some 
preached Christ of envy, and strife, and contention, 
supposing to add afflictions to his bonds ; but, says he. 
What then! notwithstanding every way, whether h 
pretence or truth, Christ is preached — Ihe Ihiji, 
ia dons,— and I therein rejoice, yea, and « 
This is the high style and the great scale of ambi- 
tion and poHcy, which will not let a good cause lose 
the advantage of any thmg that may have unwittingly 
pronounced its name, though withHuUhe geiuipc spirit 
to serve 11; and which assumes. tL ihilMi^ gamed 
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for it, all things that in their leading effect advance it, 
notwithstanding any offensive subordinate aim of their 
action. He who is to this degree devoted to the cause, 
miy triumphantiy say lo those vubo are doing what ne- 
eessarUy advances it, but on a principle unamicable to 
him, — I am far more please^ by what yon are in point 
of fact contributing, whatever be the temper, to the 
great object which I am intent upon, than it is passible 
lor you to aggrieve me by letting me pereeiTe that you 
— " "It be sorry for the fraslration of m}/ schemes 






IS for it: 



mt lo the review of past 
times. We aid that long after the briiliant show of 
talent, and the creation of Uterary supplies for the na- 
tional use, in the early part of the last century, the de- 
plorable mental conditipn of the people remained in no 
very great degree altored. Tolook on that bright ond 
sumptuous display, regarded as in conneiion with the 
subsequent state of the popular cultivation. Is like going 
oul from some magnificent apartment, with its lustres 
music, refections, and assemblage of elegant person- 
ages, into the gloom and fog and cold of a winter night, 
beset too by ^ivering beggars. 

Take a few hoiirs, indulgence in the literary luxuries 
of Addison and Pope, and then turn to some authentic 
plain representation of the attainments and habits of 
the mass of the people, at the time when Whitelield 
and Wesley tommenoed their invasion of the barbarous 
community. But the benevolent reader, (or let him 
ho a patriolically proud one,) is quite reluctant to re- 
cognize his country, his celebrated Christian nation, 
the moat enlightened in the world, in a populace for 
the far greater part as perfectly estranged from the page 
of knowledge as if printing, or even leEters, had never 
been invented ; the ^'ounger part finding their supreme 
delight in rough frohe and savage sports, the old sink- 
ing down into impenetrable stuped tion widths decline 
of the vital principle. 

If he would please himself with the courage, and a 
certain natural rudimental good sense, which are ac- 
knowledged to have characterized the people, he has 
to observe these beset and befooled by a multitude of 
(he most contemptible superstitions, — contemptible 
not only for their stupid absurdity, but also as hav- 
ing in general nothing of that pensive, lofty, and poet- 
icd character, which superstition itself is capable of 
assuming, and did assume in the northernmost part'of 
the islat^. 

As to religion, there is no hazard in saying, that sev- 
eral millions of them had no farther notion of it than 
that it was an occasional, or in the opinion of perhaps 
one in twenty, a regular attendance at church, hanUy 
taking into the account that they were to be taught any 
thing there. And what iceri they Caught ! The state 
of their notions would be, so to speak, brought out, it 
would be made apparent what they were taught or not 
taught when so strong and general asensation was 
produced by the irruption among them of the two re- 
formers just named, proclaiming, as they both did, no^ 
u ithstanding their considerable difference, the grand 
principles which the tanerable reformers, so called by 
eminence had made the very essence of tiie national 
creed And, bearii^ with them this quality of a test, 
which would prove, %■ the manner of their reception, 
the nature of papular Christianity, how were these men 
received ? Why, on account of their doctrine, fully as 
much as of the zeal with which they promulgated it, 
they were generally received with as complete an un- 
pression of novelty and outlandishness, as any of our 
voyagers and travellers of discovery have been by the 
barbarous tribes who had never before seen civilized 
man, or as the Spaniards on their arrival in Mexico or 
Peru. They might, as tlie voyagers have done, ex- 
perience every local difference of moral tempereJiient, 
from that which hailed them with acclamations, to that 
which went offin a volley of mud and brickbats ; but 



through all these varieties of greetings, there was a 
strong sense of something novel and passing strange m 
what they proclaimed as religion, ' Thou bringesl cer- 
tain strange things to our ears,' was an expression not 
uttered more fully in the meaning of tho worda by any 
hearer of an aposcV, preaching in a heathen city. And to 
many of the auditors, it was a matter of nearly as much 
difficulty as it would to an inquisitive heathen, and re- 
quited as new a posture of the mind, to obtain a clear 
view off 

martyrs of the English church. 

We have alluded to the violence, which sometimes 
encountered the endeavour to restore these doctrines to 
the knowledge and faith of the people. And if any one 
should have thought that, in the descriptions we have 
been giving, too frequent and willing use has been 
made of the epithet ' barbaroiis,' and simdai words, as 
if we could have a perverse pleasure in degrading our 
nation, we should request him to select for himself the 
appropriate terms for estimating that state of the peo- 
ple, in point of sense and decency, to say nothing of 
tehgion, which could admit of such a thing as the fol- 
lowing becoming a fact, in their history ; namely that, 
jn a vast number of instances and places, where some 
person, uneiceptioiiable in character as far as known, 
and sometimes well known lo be of undeniable wor^, 
has attempted to address a number of the inhabitants, 
under a roof or under the sky, on what it imported them 
beyond all things in the world to know and consider, a 
nmltitude has rushed together shouting and howling, 
raving and cursing, and accompanying, in many of the 
instances, their ferocious cries andyeUs with loathsome 
or dangerous missiles; dra^ngor driving the preach- 
er from his humble stand, forcing him, and the few that 
WKhed to enconrage and hoar him, to See for their 
lives sometimes not without serious injury before Ihey 
could escape. And these savage tumults have, in 
many cases, been well understood to be instigated or 
abetted by persons, whose advantage of superior con 
dition in fife, or even express vocation to instruct the 
people better, has been icfamously lent in defence of the 
perpetrators against shame, or remorse, or legal punish- 
ment, for the outrage. 

There would be no hazard, we believe, in alBrming, 
that since Wesley and Whitefield began the conflict 
with the heathenism of Ihe country, there have been in 
it hundreds of occurrences answering in substuice to 
this description. From any one. therefore, who should 
be inclined to accuse us of harsh language, we may 
well repeat the demand in what terms, he would think 
he gave the true character of a mental and moral condi- 
tion, manifested in such explosions of obstreperous sav- 

eastern idolaters never have the sUghtest cause to ap- 
prehend. These occurrences were so far from uncom- 
mon half a century back, that they might fairly be taken 
as symptoms of a habitual state. Yet the good and 
zealous men whose lot it was to be, in various places, 
thus set upon by a farious rabble of many hundreds, the 
foremost of them active in direct violenco. and the rest 
venting their ferocious delight in a hideous blending of 
ribaldry and eiecralion. of joking and cursing, were 
taxed with a canting hypocrisy, or a fanatical madness, 
for speaking of the prevailing ignorance and barbarism 
in terms equivalent to our sentence from the prophet, 
' The people are destroyed for lack of knowled^,' and 
deploring that the existing institutions were utterly in- 
efficient for any revolution in this empire of darkness. 
But those, whom direct dangercould not deter from re- 
newing and indelinitely repeating such attempts at all 
hazards, were httle likely to be ^palled by these coit- 
tumehes of speech. They might have laughed at the 
persons so abusing them, and said, ' Now really you are 
inconsiderately wasting your labour. Don't you know, 
that on the score of this same business we have sus- 
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ttuned the battery of stones, bricks, and the contents 
of Ibe dilch 1 And is it possible you should think, 
that we can much cace for the force of mere words, 
gibes, and sneers, after that 1 Albeit the opprobrious 
phiBSes have all the coarse violence of a proud rich pro- 
prietor, or the more highly inspirited tone of Invective 
learnt In a culleae, (hoy are quite another kind of thing 
(obe the mark for, than such assailmeiite as have come 
ftom the brawny arms of some of your peasants.' It 
is grati^ing to see thus exemplltied, in the endurance 
of eTil for a good cause, the effect of that pravlEion in 
onrnature for economizlngtheezpense of feeling through 
which the encountering of the greater reduces the less 
to inaignilicance. 

That oar descriptive observations do not eia^;erate 
the popular ignorance, with its natural concommitants, 
aa prevailing at the middle, and down lar b^ond the 
middle, of flie last century, many of the elderly and 
middle-aged persona among us can readily confirm from 
what they remember of the testimony of their immedi- 
ate ancestors, some of them perhaps not very long re- 
moved from the world. It will easily be recollected 
what pictures they gave, of the moral scene spread over 
the country when they were young. They could con- 
vey lively images of the situations in which the vulgar 
notions and manners had their free display, by repre- 
senting the assemblages, and the cast of communica- 
tion, at fairs, revels, and other rendeivona of amuse- 
ment, or in the field of rural employment, or on the vil- 
lage green, or in front of the mechanic's shop. They 
couM recount various anecdotes characteristic of the 
times ; and repeat short dialogues, or single sayings, 
which eipressed the very essence of what was to Uie 
popalation of the township or province, instead of law 
and propliets, or sages or apostles. They could de- 
scribe how free from all sense of shame whole families 
would seem to be, from grandsires down to the third 
rude reckless generation, for not being 



dhow 



■eUc. 



;b of a malefac- 



dymg m 
tor, for the benefit of the rest. Th , 
llie awful desolation of thK land, with respect to any 
enlightening and Impressive religious Instruction in the 
places of worship, and what wretched and delusive no- 
tions of religion sueh of them as cared to pay any atten- 
^on at all to its public observances, were permitted and 
autiioiiied, by their appointed spiritual guides, to carry 
with them to their last hour ; at which hour, some ce- 
remonial form was to he a psspert to heaven. A Uttle 
bread and wine, under an ecclesiastical designation, and 
with the recital of some sentences regarded much m 
the nature of an incantation,— and all was safe I The 
sinner oipiring believed so, and the sinners surviving 
were ailowed to form theic plan of life on a calculation 
of the same linal resource.*' 
*The<brin of an addreralo an and I1017, retained lhi» Isr 






ably to (he purpose for which ^ej had firat been 
ised,) EtlBBoexpreBeL7.matke;I in itie paragraph 



stnaesed by. Ilsundslhiis: 
'Same Dfynu can hanlly faH to be, at this moment, recolieci- 

berti of the pwijile ofcume dlslrlcu In 'tbe neighbourhmd of 
this ciiy, (BiIbioI ) In ibnas aceoiinla Itiey dMMlbed soma of 

darmg and addrees save ihem the precedanco In an uncirilt^ed 
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and ^ere, indeed, there Imgers, long after the depar- 
ture of the great company to which he belonged, an an- 
cient who retains In some degree this image immediate- 
ly from the reality, as having become of an age to look 
at the world, and take a share in its activities, about tiie 
middle of the last century. It might be an employment 
of conaiderabk though rather melancholy interest, for a 
person visiting many parts of thfi'land, to put in requi- 
sition, in each place, for a day or two, the most faith- 
ful of the memories of the most narrative of the oldest 
people, for the materials from which to tbrni an estimate 
of the mental and moral state of the main body of the 
inhabitants, of town or country, m the period of which 
they themselves saw the latter part, and retain also 
many recollections of what their progenitors testified of 
the former. With the removal of these persons the 
unage of that age, in its most vivid delineation on the 
mind, will become ejttinct. It will soon, therefore, be 
no jierwlse to be acquired than from vnitten tnemo- 

But if we could have it placed before the mental eye 
in all the Juminousneaa of a sopematural manlfestatlan, 
are we sura we should not have the mortification of 
perceiving Chat the cliange, from that condition of popu- 
lar attainments and habits to the present, has been but 
In a humiliating proportion to the ostensible amount of 
the advantages, which we are apt to be elated in re- 
counting as the boast and happiness of a later ^e? If 
we had nol this mortifying impression, if on &e con- 
trary, the people of the present times, ^us brought into 
comparison, appeared so much less ignorant and debased 
as a moderate efficacy of their greater advantages 
would have rendered them, then, it is certain, we 
should behold those former people presented in a still 
darker character than we have lieen depicting. For 
what must that moral condition have been, if it was 
worse than the present by any thine near the difference 
of a tolerably fair improvement of the additional means 
latterly afforded ? If it has taken so much to make the 
present generation but what it is, what must ihcy havii 
been to whom as means, and in whom as effect, all this 
was wanting 1 

The means wanting to the former generations, and 
that have spnmg into existence for the latter, may be 
briefly named. There has been a vast extension of the 
system of preaching, by the classes of Christians that 
arose under the influence of the happy iimovation of 
Whilefield and Wesley, but eM)ecially by the followers 
of the latter : a connexion of Christians which, (while, 
many of us differ materially from their theological tenets 
and while we may attribute to them some certain mod- 
icum too much of ambition in capacity of a religious 
body, combmed with a good deal too much tendency to 
servility to power in capacity of citizens, also a small 
portion more than is defensively necessary of the Ish- 
maolitish quality, as toward other sects of dissenters, 
and some eiempliflcation of the difficulty of perfectly 
comhming temperance and zeal in religious feelings,) 
we must acknowledge 10 be doing incalculable good in 
the nation, more good probably than any other religious 
denomination. We may add, the progressive formation 
of a serous zealous evangelical mhiistty in the cslab- 
lished church, and the rapid ej ■ - .. >■ 

worship and teaching 
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T ngthirgs of directly 

htseem for a momenl questionable wholher 
re than very partially to ths pvuposB, ii 
of the agencies for banishing the ignore 
lunity. But wa hardly need to say, that 
ra besides that it in knowledge, of tha n 

po ta der, in whalayar degree it occupies ths 
ie a matvellous improfsr of the sensi 
od persona, by creating in them a habit of 
ghl, which has in many inslaneas been s 
effect of making them appear to hare ^- 
iTi he BpfecB of a very few years, double the 
intellectual faculty they had ever shown 

there have been the diversified caus 
ipe (^ contributing to the increase of kno\ 
m g people ma mode less specifically ditei 

gi effect. There was the grand novelty of 

ools, which conferred immense benefit 

Ih m and encouraged instead of superceding the 

rm other schoo&. There was a iatgo ptoduc- 

ulation of tracts, which showed how well 

m t miehl be made, by the proper hands, 

bterve moral and religious instruction without lesse 

of the talent, knowledge, and benevolence, of ^t dis- 
linguiehed benefactor of bar country and oge, Mrs. H. 
More, perhaps even pre-amiaent above her many ei- 
cellenl nrorks in a higher strain. Later issues of tracts, 
in different forms of composition, to the amount almost 
of an mundation, have solicited millions of thoughtless 
beings to begm to think. The enormous flight of pe- 
nodical miscellancias, and of newspapers, muat be taken 
as both the indication and the causa that hundreds of 
thousands of persons were giving some attention to the 
matters of general information, where their grandfathers 
were, during the mtervals of time allowed by their em- 
ployments, prating, brawling, sleeping, or drinking, the 

WhelTv" 









; come down lo a comparatively reoenl 
: the bible ' going up on the breadth of the 
land ;' schools, of a construction, devised as in rivairj 
of the multiplied forces in the finest inechauical inven- 
tions, in a hopeful progress toward general adoption ; 
and an entensive practice, by the instrumentality of 
missionary and other benevolent institutions, of render- 
ing femilrar to common knowledge a great number of 
such interesting and important fects, in the state (rf 
other countries and our own, as would formerly have 
been far beyond the sphere of Ordinary mformation. 

The statement would be signally deficient, if we 
Omitted to observe, that the prodigious commotion in 
the political world, during a fhhd part of a c< 
been a grand cause, ki whatever proportion 
judged that the attendant evil has baknced i 
^d, of any observable rising of the popular 
Its former stagnation. In all time there has not been a 
combination of events with principles tlial has, within 
so shoct a period, stirred to the very bottom the mind 
of so vast a portion of the race. The mighty spirit of 
the commotion has not only agitated men's passions 
and tempers, but through these, and with all the force 
of these, has reached ^eir opinions. 

Bat reverting to the account of minor and more spe- 
cific instrumentality, in our own country, we may add, 
that for a good many yfurs post, there has been a most 
prolific inventiveness in making almost every sort of in- 
formation offer itself in brieff familiar, and attractive 
forms, adapted to youth or to adult ignorance ; so that 
knowledge, which was formerly a thing to be searched 
and dug for, ' as for hid treasures,' has seemed at last 
beginning to effloresce through the surface of the 
ground on all sides of us. And, now, when we have 
put all these things together, we may well pause to in- 
dulge again ourwonder what ««M have been the men- 
tal situation of the inferior orders, the greal majority of 
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Defradalioii of Ike lower class skoum hj caatraa: 
sotuflhiiig ietler wilhin that class itself. 
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n of the past, h 



r, may hei^ 



gloomy, if all these later multiplied means for forming 
a more enlightened race, were seen tn have had so 
much success, that, with respect to the people of our 
country, the prapbet's expression, which led us into the 
train of description, might here be dismissed as a mere 
sentence of h^tory. But we are compelled to see how 
slow is the progress of mankind toward thus rendering 
obsolete any of the darker linea of the sacred book. 
So completely, so desperately, had the whole popular 
body and being been pervaded by the stnpilying power 
of the long reign of ignorance, — with such heavy reluct- 
ance, at the best, does the human mind open its eyes to 

the supposition of its having much less of this reluct- 
ance, has bean in quantity the whole new supply of 
means for a happy change, — that we have still beforo 
us a most melsncholj' spectacle. 

Even that proportion of beneficial effect which actu- 
ally has resulted from this new creation and co-opera- 
ungracious manifestation, the ignorance and debase- 
ment, still obviously constituting the character of im- 
mensely the greater part of the popolation of our land ; 
. as a dreary waste is made lo look still more dreary by 
the little imoads of cultivation and beauty in its hollows, 
and the faint advances of an unwonted green upon ita 
borders. The degradation of the lower class is the 
most forcibly illustrated, as seen in contrast with some- 
thing better withm that class itself. It is not with the 
great literati and philosophers, that men would ever 
think of comparing the untutored rustics, and labourers 
in handicraft, loe two classes were as antipodes of 
the moral world, and could not be kept in sight both at 
once. They were regarded as having their respective 
places in the system, as formed for quite different modes 
of moral subsistence, as hardly requued on the one side, 
or pemiitted on the other, lo recognize in each other a 
common nature ; as being, in short, under an allotment 
which rendered it idle to speculate on any expedients 
for their approximation, or to regret, that no shght hum- 
ble participation could ha affoixled to the one class, of 
that in the fulness of which the other deems itself 
to verify the nobleness of the rational nature. But 
now, when such a humhls pacticipalion ftas been afford- 
ed, a description of people has been formed, contin-uous 
to the multitude, or rather intermingled with them ; and 
it is between this improved portion and the general 
crowd, that the grievous contrast arises. It certainly 
were ridiculous enough to fii ou a lakiurmg ican and 
his family, and affect to deplore that he is doomed not 
lo behold the depths and heists of science, not to bk- 
patiate over the wide field o? historic, not to lujurlata 
among the delights, refinements, and infinite diversities 
^! literature ; and that his family are not growing up in 
1 training to every high accomplishment, after the pat- 
em of some neighbouring family, favoured by fortune, 
md perhaps unusual abihty combined with the highest 
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cnltLVatinn in ihose at thoii head. But it is a. quite 
different thing t« take this man and his family, nnahlo 

Serhaps, both himself and they, even to read, and Sere- 
ne BUnk in all the debaaemont of ignorance. — and 
compare Ikem with mother man and family in Che same 
sphere of life, but who hare received the utmost im- 
provement wi^in the reach of that situation, and leamt 
to set the proper value on the advantage ; who often 
employ the leisure hour in reading, (sometimes socially 
d vilh * 1 rm' gled onverse,) such instructive End 
m DC ly t t g things as they can procure, are 
d tached from t t aM clioaen society with the 

ab 1 t vulgar h quired much of the decorums of 

hf lak som elligent interest in the great 

f th Id d are prevented, by what ihey 

ead d h f m f getting that there is another 
w Id It w peat, after thus seeing what may, 
d p rt T la ea does eiist, in a humble con- 
dition, (hat we are compelled to regard as an absolutely 
horrible spectacle the still prevailing state of our na- 
tional population. 

The brief display which we would attempt, m several 
of the most prominent particulars, of the evils of an un- 
educated state of the people, is not to be regarded as 
peculiarly and esclosively a ropiesentation of the popu- 
lar condition in this country, as if meant precisely as a 
portrait. Blit ageneraJ description of what is naturally 
inseparable from prevailing ignorance in the national 
muliilude will necessarily be, m substance a picture of 
our people ; and it is chiefly from what is too conspicu- 
ous among them, and our speciHc illustrations will be 

The subject is in the last degree unattractive. It is 
totally unsusceptible of that something partaking of 
magnificence in the display, which ao readily, thoogh 
mischievously, throws itself over some of the forma in 
which depravity and misery make a prey of mankind. 
Nor does it afford any thing of ^at wdd and pictur- 
esque character, in which some of the fantastic shapes 
of pagan superstition array themselves to our view. 
The representation, too, while it displays degradation 
and wretchedness in one whole class, reflects ungraci- 
ously, at least by implioation, on other classes who may 
be supposed to look at the spectacle. And also, the 
whole matter of Iheeshihition must have the disadvan- 
tage, as to arresting attention, of being mere obvious 
facts plain to the view of whoever looks around him. 
But indeed, ought it not to be so much the better, 
when we are pleading for a certain mode of benevolent 
exertion, that every one can see, and that no one can 
deny, the sad reality of all that forms the object and 
imposes the duty, of that exertion ! 

Look, then, at the neglected ignorant class in their 
childhood and youth. One of the most obvious cir- 
cumstances is. that there is not formed in their minds 
any thing of tho nature of an estimate of the life before 
them. The human bung should, as early as possible, 
have filed vrithin him a notion of what he is in eiist- 
enco for, of what the life before him is for. It ought 
to be among the chief of the things which he early be- 
comes aware of, that the course of activity he is be- 
^nning should have a leading principle of direction. 
Borne predominant aim, a general and comprehensive 
purpose, paramount to the divers particular objects he 
may pursue. It dioutd bo as much in his settled ap- 
prehension as the necessity of hjs having an employ- 
ment in order to lire, that there is something it imports 
him to be, which he will not become, merely by passing 
ftom one day into another, bj eating, grouping taller 
and strongs, seizing what share he can of noisy sport, 
and [lerforming appointed portions of work ; and that 
BOl to he, that which it is so imports him to be, will of 
neci-sBity be to be worthless and miaerable. 

We are not entertair.ing the enlravagant fancy of the 
possibility, eicept in soine rare instances of premature 
Ihoughtfulness, of turning inward into deep habitual 



in, the spirit that naturally goes outward, in these 
13, active, careless beings, when we asaert that 
aaible to teach many of them with a degree of 
, in very juvenile years, to apprehend and admit 
such a principle. We lave many times seen this cj- 
emplified in fact. We have found some of them ap- 
pearing apprized that life is for something as a wliok { 
and tluil. to answer that general purpose, a mere suc- 
cession of mtereste and activities, each engaged in for 
his own sake, will not suffice. Thqj co^d compre- 
hend, that the multiplicity of interest^ and activities in 
detail, instead of being allowed, without plan or per- 
vading principle, to constitute and be that general pur- 
pose, were to be things selected and regulaled in refer- 
ence and ameoableness to it, Bjf the comprehensive 
and presiding object, we do not rigorohsly and esctu- 
sively mean the religious concern, (though that is the 
most essential thing in it,) but the combination of all 
those interests and attainments, for the sake of which 
it is worth while to have the activities of hfe disposed 
into a system, instead of being lel^ to casualty. The 
schemewill bear toward nltJmalB felicity; but will also 
talte large account of what is to be attempted and hoped 
for in this life. 

Now, we no more eipect to find any such idea of a 
presiding purpose of life, than we do the profoundeat 
philosophical reflection, in the minds of (he uneducsled 
children and youth. They think nothing at all about 
their eiistence and life in any moral reference whatever. 
They know no good that is te have been endowed with 
a rational rather than a brute nature, ezcepling that 
thus they have the privilege of tormenting brutes with 
impunity, The^ think nothing about what they shall 
become, and very httle abont what ahalt become of them. 
There is nothing that tells them of the relations, for 
good and evil, of present things with future and remote 
ones. The whole energy of their moral and intellec- 

jects, to make the most they can of them for the mo- 
ment, takint; the chance for whatever may be neut. 
They are left totally devoid even of the thought, that 
what they are doing is the beginning of a life ; their 
whole faculty is engrossed in the doing of it ; and 
whether it signify any thing to the next ensuing stage 
of life, or to the last, is as foreign to any calculation of 
theirs, as the idea of reading their destiny in the stars. 
Not only, therefore, is there an entire preclusion from 
tlieir minds of the faintest hint of a monition, that they 
should live for the grand final object pointed to by 
religion, but also, for the most part, of all consideration 
of the attainment of a repnlsble condition and character 
in life. The creature of so many faculties, and enter- 
ing on an endless career, is seen in the predicament of 
snatching, as its utmost reach of purpose, at the low 
amusements and vices of each passing day ; and cursing 
its privations and tasks, and often also the sharers of 
those privations, and the eiactors of those tasks. 

When these are grown up into the mass of mature 
population, what will it be, as far as their quality shall 
go toward constituting the t|ualily of the whole 1 Alas ! 
It will be, to that extent, just a continuation of the 
ignorance, debasement, and niisety. so conspicuous in 
the bulk of the people now. And to what ejleni ! 
Calculate that from the unquestionable fact, that hnn- 
dreds of thousands of the human beings in out 



It this 



between the aees, say, of eighfand 

hour thus abandoned to go forward into life s 

as to the use they shall make of it,— (if, indeed, it can 

be said to be at random, when there is strong tendency 

and temptation to evil, and no discipline to good.) 

Looking at this proportion, does any one think there 

will be, on the whole, wisdom and viniie enough in the 

community to render this black infusion imperceptible 

But are we accounting it absolutely Jneviiable that 
the B&|uel must be, in, full (g^tpg^i^o^n^this present 
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fact,— mK»( he every thing that this fact threatens, and 

down in a mighty torrent, where all iiiterpoaition is 
impossible, or as the TvirkE look at the progress of a 
conflagration or 3 plague ! It is in order to ' frustrate 
the tokens' of such melEncholy divination, to arrest 
eotnething of what a destructive power is in the act of 
carrying away, to make the evil spirit find, in the naifc 
stages of his march, that, all his enlisted host have not 
followed him, and to gudi somewhat of the triumph of 

his boast, 'my name is Legion, for we are many ;' 

it IS for this that the friends of improvement, and of 
mankind, are called upon for efforts beyond thtraewhich 
are requisite for maintaining, in its present extent of 
operation, the system of eipedienis, for instructing, 
before it be too late, the yet youthful Cribo, 



SECTION II, 

VncuUwated miiids abandoned to seek their p/casures ii 
sensunl gratification. 
Another obvious circumstance in the state of thi 
nntaught class is, that they are abandoned, in a direc 
uiii]ualified manner, to seek tlieii chief good in sensua 
gratification. The verjf narrow scope to which tbeii 
condition limits Iheni in the pursuit of this, will nol 
prevent its being to them thf moat desirable thing ii 
csistence, since for any other mode of happiness tnei 
scope is narrower still. By the vary constitution o 
the human nature, ths mind seems half to belong ti 
the senses, it is so shut within them, affected by them, 
dependent on them, and impotent but through their 
medinm. And while, by this necessary hold which 
they have on what would call itsetf a spiritual being, 
they absolutely will engross to themselves, as of clear 
tight, a large share of its interest and esercise they will 
strive to possess themselves of the other half too. And 
they will have it, if it has not been carefully otherwise 
claimed and pre-occupied. And when the senses have 
thus usurped the whole mind for their service, how will 
yoogetany ofitbackl Try, if you will, whether this 
is a tiling so easy to be done, Prp^aent to the minds, 
so engrossed with the desires of the senses, that their 
main action is hut in these desires and the consideration 
how to fulfil tbem,— ofler to their view nobler objects, 
which are appropriate to the spiritud bEing, and ob- 
Berve whether that being promptly shows a sensibility to 
tile worthier objects, as congenial to its nature, and, ob- 
sequious lo the new attraction, disengages itself from 
what has wholly absorbed il. 

Nor would we require that the eiperiment be made by 
presenting something of a precisely religious nature, to 
which there is an innate aversion for religion's own 
sake separately from its being an intellectual thing, — 
an aversion even though the mental fecolties je culti- 
vated. It may be made with something that ought to 
have power to please the mind as simply a being of in- 
telligence, imagination, and sentiment, apleasurewhich 
may not be altjigpther foreign, in some of its modes, 
to the senses themselves ; as when, for instance, it is 
to be imparted by something fine or grand in the 
natural world, or in the works of art. Let this refined 
solicitation be addressed le the grossly uncultivated, in 
competition with some low indulgence, with the means 
for example, of gluttony and mebriation. See how the 
subjects of your experiment, (intellectual and moral 
natures, though they ate,) answer to IhasB respective 
offered gratifications. Observe how these more digni- 
fied aitractives encounter and overpower the meaner, 
and reclaim the usurped debased spirit. Or rather, 
observe whether they can avail, for more than an in- 
stant, so much as to divide its attention. But indeed 
esult BO well, that you may spare 
could you deem it to be of the I 
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nature of an eiperiment, (which implies uncertainty,) 
to make the attempt with ideal forms of nobleness 
or beauty, vntb intellectual, poetical, or moral eapti- 

Yet this addiction to sensuality, beyond all competi- 
tion of worthier modei and means of interest, does not 
altogether refuse to admit of some division and diver- 
sion of the vulgar feelings, in favour of some things of 
a morementalcharacter, provided they be vice. A man 
BO neglected in his youth that he can hardly spell the . 
names of Aleiander, C»sar. or Bonaparte, may feel die 
strong incitement of ambition. This, instead of rais- 
ing him, may only propel him forward, so to speak, on 
the level of his debased condition and society, and it is 
a favourable supposition that makes him 'the best 
wrestler on the green,' or a manful pu^Iist ; for it b 
probable his grand delight may be, to indulge himself 
in an oppressive insolent arrogance toward such aa are 
unable to maintain a strife w^th him on terms of feir ri- 
valry, making hia will the law to all whom he can foree 



SECTION III. 

The denotteti to sensiadily and coarse pkamres a readu 
iiiiroductioa to haMts of erwefcy. 
The derotement to coarse Bensnality admits, again, 
of occasional competition and suspension in Iw^hsJf of 
the pleasures of cruelty ; a flagrant characteristic, gen- 
erally, of uncultivated degraded human creatures, both 
where the whole community consists of such, as in bar- 
barous and savage tribes, and where they form a large 
portion of it, as in this country. It is hardly worth 
while to put in words, the acknowledgment of the obvi- 
ous and odious fact, that aconsiderable share of mental 
attainment is sometimes innffieient to extinguish this 
infernal principle of human nai ire, by which it is grati- 
fying to witness and inflict suffering, even separately 
from any prompting of revenge. All of us have seen 
esamples of this inefiieiency. But why do we regard 
them as peculiarly hateful, and brand them with the most 
' iereprobation, but iecaus£ il is judged the fair and 
al tendency of mental cultivation to repress that 
principle, insomuch that a surpassing virulence of de- 
pravity is evinced by the failure of that discipiine to 
produce this effect ! But then, tiiink of thai iJisciplina 
being almost wholly withheld, so that the ordinary, and 
the eitraordinary, degrees of this eiecraWe propensity 
;o into action in their unmitigated malignity, 
d such a consequence of the absence of that dis- 
c, is manifest in the lower portion of our self-es- 
to'llcd community ; notwithstanding a dimmution, which 
the progress of education and religion has effected, in 
certain of the once most &v»urile and customary prac- 
tices of cruelty. These very practices, nevertheless, 
still keep their ground in some of the more heathenish 
parts of the country ; and if it urere possible, that the 
Dre improved notions and taste of the more respecta- 
; classes could adrnit of any countenance being given 
their revival, in the more civilized parts, it woulJ be 
found that even there too large a portion of the people 
this hour, \eh in a disposition which would wel- 
the return of savage exhibitions. It may be, that 
of the most atrociousformsand degrees of cruelty 
would hardly please the greater number of them ; fot 
there have been instances in which an English popu- 
lace has shown indignation at extreme and untKCUitBTo- 
ed peqjetrations of this kind, even to Uie extent of cm- 
"" ' revenging them. Perhaps not many would ha da- 
ited with such scenes as those which, in the Flaci 
Grene, used to be a gratification to a multitude of 
ranks of the Parisians, But how many odious facts, 
racteristic of our people, have come under evorj 
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Who has not seen numerous instances of tha delight 
with which adtantage ia taken of weakness or aim 
ly, to practiae upon them aonie aly miachicf, or 
some open mortification ; and of the nnrepresBed g 
with which many spectatora can witness or abe 
malice ! And if, in such a case, an indignant obae 
haa hazarded a remaik or enpoatnlation to any of m, 
the foil state, and the quickly aucceeding langh a 
tort of brutal ecom, lias thrown open to his rev no 
flight the state of the recess within, where the moral 
sentiments are ; and shown liow much the ptBceptioiis 
and notions had been indebted to the cares of the in- 
Btinctor. Could he help thinking what was deserved 
somewhere, by indivijnals or by the local community 
collectively, for suffering a being to grow up to quite 
or nearly the complete dimensions and features of man- 
hood, with so vile a thing in it m eubatilution for what 
a soul should be 1 We need not remark, what every 
one has noticed, hom mujh the vulgar are amused 1^ 
aeeuig veiatious or injunoua incidents, (if only not 
quite disastrous or tragical ones,} befalUng persons 
»gainstwhom they can &tb no resentment ; how fero- 
cious often their temper and means of revenge when 
they have causes of resentment ; or how intensely de- 
ikhtert, in company, it is true, with many that are cal- 
iS their betters, in beholding several of their fellow- 
mortals, whether in anger or athletic competition, cov- 
ering each other with bruises, deformity and blood. 

Our institutiona, however, protect, in some consider- 
able d^ee, man against man, as bemg frMned in a 
knomledga of what would else become of the commu- 
nity. But observe a moment what are the dispositions 
of the vulgar as indulged, and with little preventive in- 
terference of those institutions, on the inferior animals. 
To a large proportion of the class it is, in their youth at 
least, one of the most vivid exhilaration to witness the 
terrors and anguish of living beings. If there ia heard 
at a distance a howl that strikes you as almost infernal, 
one of your first conjectures in explanation would be, 
that a companv of rationals may be witnessing the 
writhinga, agomes and cries, of some animal struggHng 
(or eacBfe or for life, while it ia suffering the infliction, 
perhaps, of stones and kicks, or the application of the 
mote duectlv fatal instrumenta of violence. If you 
hear m tha clamour a sudden burst of fiercer exultation, 
you will surmise that just then the deadly blow or stab 
has been pven. There is hardly an animal on the whole 
face of the country, of size enough, and enough within 
reach, tobeaaufficient object of attention, that would 
not be persMuted to death if no consideration of own- 
ership interposed. The children of the uncultivated 
families are aUqwed, without a check, to exercise and 
improve the hateful disposition, on flies, young birds, 
and other feeble and harmless creatures : and they are 
actually encouraged to do it on wMt, under the denom- 
ination of venniu, are repreaented m the formal charac- 
ter of enemies, almost in lach a senae as if a moral 
responsibility attached to them, and they were therefore 
not only to be destroyed aa a nuisance, but des 
to be punished aa offendera. 

The destruction of sympathy, with the conaequi 
carelessness of inflicting pain, combined inseparably, 
this will probably always be. with the Ime of inflicting 
it, must be confirmed l^ the horrid spectacle of slaugh- 
ter all over the land ; n spectacle sought for gratific 
tion by the children anil youth of the lower order ; a' 
in many places so pubUcly eihibited that they cam 
well avoid seeing it, and its savage preliminary circu 
(tances, sometimes dirt>itly wanton aggravations, p 
haps in diabolic revenge of a struggle to resist or eaca| 
Horrid, we call it because it is the infliction, on millions 
of aentient and innocent creatures every year, in whE 
calls itself a humane and Chiistian nation, of anguisl 
perfectly unnecessary to the purpose. And it ia a flag. 
[ant dishonour to such a country, and to the class thE ' 
tirtually, hy rank, and formally, by ofKcial power, hav 
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the essence is charity and mercy, nothing to sully the 
polish, or offend the refinement, of whatvnli be serious- 
ly asserted to be, in its higher portions, a cie-emincntly 
civilized and humanized commnnity. Precious and 
well protected jiolish and refinement, and humanity, and 
Christian civilization ! to which it is a matter of easy 
indifference to know, that in the neighbourhood of their 
abode, in whatever part of the whole country it may 
be, those tortures of butchery are, unnecessarily, in- 
flicted, which could not be actually witnessed by per- 
sons in whom the pretension to these fine qualities is 
ly thing better than affectation, without intolerable 

They are known to be inflicted, and yet this is a tri- 
! not worth an effort touuard innovation on inveterate 
custom, on the part of the influential classes ; who may 
3 far more worthily intent on changing the fashion of 
dress, or possibly some new refinement in the cook- 
ry of the dead bodies of the victims. It is a matter 
far below legislative attention ; while the powers of de- 
finition are eshausted under the stupendous accumula- 
of regulations and interdictiona for the good order 
ociety. So hardened may the moral senae of a 
munity be by universal and continual custom, that 
„ . jre perfectly aware these very remarks will provoke 
the ridicule of many ; and provoke it not at all the less 
that not one man of them eon deny, or affect to deny, 
that the manner of the practice referred to steels and 
depraves, to a dreadful degree, a vaal number of iho 
human beings immediately employed in it. and, as a 
spectacle, powerfiilly contributes to confirm, in a much 
greater number, esactljr that which it is, by eminence, 
the object of moral tuition to counteract — men's dis- 
position to make light of all suffering but their own. 

Now this one thing, exactly this one disposition, is 
the grand principle of moral depravity on earth, — this 
not caring for what is endured by other beings that are 
made UaMe to auffer. Estrangement from the supreme 
goodness, mdeed, is the primary cause ; but this very 
tiling, this not caring for the sufferings of oilier being?, 
is &e substantial practical essence of the iniquity 
which forms ^e curse and blast of this wretched world. 
And yet, we repeat it, a civilised and Christian nation 
feels not the slighteat self-displacency, for its allowing 
a certain unhappy but necessary part in the economy of 
the worid t" be executed, (by preference to a harmless 
method,) in i manner which probably does more to cor- 
roborate in le vulgar class this essential principle of 
depravity, tin all the espedisnts of amelioration yel 
applied are doing to expel it. 

Were it not vain and absurd to muse on suppos- 
able new principles in the conatitution of the moral sys- 
tem, there ia one that we might have been tempted to 
wish for, namely, that of all suffering taaieccasarilij and 
wilfully inflicted by man on any olaaa of sentient ex- 
istence, a bitter mtimation and participation might be 
conveyed to him through a mysterioua law of nature, 
enforcing an avenging sympathy in severe proportion 
to that suffering, on all the men. be where they might, 
who were really accountable for its being inflicted. 

After children and youth are trained to behold with 
something worae than hardened indifference, with a 
feeling of Btiniulant amusement, riio sufferings of crea- 
tures dving for the service of man, it is no wonder if 
they are' barbarous in their treatment of those that aprve 
(lim by their life. And in fact nothing is more obvious 
as a prevailing, if we may i)ot-say general abomination, 
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than the cruel habits of the lower class toward the la- 
bouring auimaU placed within their power. Of what- 
ever qualit;/ and condition those animals may be, they 
have experienced enough of human nature ; but gener- 
ally its diabolic diBposilion is the most fully eiercised 
on those that have been already the greatest sufferers. 
Meeting, wherever we go, with some of these elarved, 
abused, aihaosted figures, we shall not unfrequently meet 
with ako another f^re accompanying them, — that of 
a ruffian, young or old, who with a visage of rage, and 
accents of hell, in wrecking his utmost malevolence 
un a wretched victim for being slow in performing, or 
(|uite failing ia perform, what Uie esccss of loading, and 
perhaps the feebleness of old age, have rendered diffi,- 
cult or absolutely impracticabU ; or for shrinking from 
effort, to be made by a pressure on bleeding sores, or 
lor loosing the right direction through blindness, and 
that occasioned by hardship or savage violence. Many 
of the eiacters of animal labour really seem to resent 
it as a kind of presumption and insult to the slave, that 
it should be any thing else than a machine, that the liv- 
ing being should betray under its toils that it aoffers, 
that it is pained, weary, or reluctant. And if, by out- 
rageous abuse, it should be excited to some manifesta- 
tion of resentment, that is a crime for which the sufTar- 
er would be likely lo incur such a fiiry and repetition 
of bloviis and lacerations, as to die on ihe spot, but for 
an interfering admonition of interest against destroying 
so much property, and losing so much service. When 
that service has utterly eibausted, often before the 
term of old age, the strength of those wretched ani- 
mals, there awaits many of them a last short stage of 
still more remorseless cruelty, that in which it is be- 
come a doubtful thing whether the utmost efforts to 
which the emaciated disease sinking frame can be forc- 
ed by violence, are worth the trouble of that violence, 
the delays and accidents, and the expense of the scanty 
supply of subsistence. As Ihey must at all events 
very soon perish, it has ceased to be of any material 
consequence, on the score of interest, how grossly they 
may be abused ; and their tormentors seem delighted 
with this release from all restraint on their dispositions. 
Those dispositions, as indulged in some instances, 
when the miserable creatures are formally consigned 
lo be deEtroyed, cannot be much esceeded by any thing 
we can attribute to fiends. Some horrible exemplifi- 
cations were adduced, not as single casual circum- 
stances, but as usual practices, by a patriotic senator 
some years since, in endeavouring to obtain a legisla- 
tive enactment in mitigation of the sufferings of the 
hrute tribes. The design vanished to nothing m the 
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for things as they are in the lower 
classes, should be inclined to interpose here with a re- 
mark, that after sw.h a reference, we have little right lo 
ascribe to those classes, as if it were peculiarly one of 
their characteristics, the insensihihty to the sufferings 
of the brute creation, and to number it formally among 
the results of the ' lack of knowledge,' we can only re- 
ply, that however those of higher order may eiplode 
any attempt to make the most efficient authority of the 
nation bear repressively upon the evil, and however it 
may in other ways be abetted by them, it is, at any 
rale, in those inferior classes chiefly that the actual 
perpetrators of it are found. It is not a httle lo say in 
favour of cuilivation, that it generally renders those 
who have the benefitof it incapable of practising, them- 
selves, those cruelties which they are, indeed, far too 
little sensible how much they may be virtually counte- 



SECTION IV 

Uneducated persons have xague, liimled, unsteady, and 
often pereerled nations of right and jBTong. 

If we did not trust to be indulged in an eiemption, in 
a course of observations on aacn a subject, from any 
rigorous enforcement of the laws of order, we ought to 
have put nearer the beginning of these illustrations, 
from notorious fact, of tfe state of an uneducated peo- 
ple, that obvious characteristic — a rude, limited, un- 
steady, and often perverted, sense of right and wrong 
ineeneral. 

It is curious to look into a large volume of cehgious 
casuistry, for instance Bishop Taylor's Ductor fhiU- 
tantmiK, and reflect what a conscience disciphned in 
the highest degree might be, and then observe what 
(his regulator of the soul actually is where there has 
been any dicipline of reason at all ; and where there is 
no deep religious sentiment to rectify the perceptions, 
in the absence of an accurate intellectual discrimina- 
tion of things. This sentunent being wanting, dispo- 
sitions and conduct will not be taken account of accord- 
ing to the distinction between holiness and sin ; and in 
the absence of instructed understanding, they connot 
be brought to the test of the distinguishing law between 
propriety and turpitude ; nor estimated upon any moral 
and comprehensive notion of utility. The evidence of 
all this is thick and close around as; so that every 
serious observer has been struck and almost shocked to 
observe, in what a very small degree conscience is a 
necefsury attribute of the hnman creature ; and how 
nearly a non-entity the whole system of moral princi- 
ples may be, as to any recognition of it by an unadapt- 
ed spirit. While that system is of a substance verita- 
ble and eternal, and stands forth in its exceeding breadth, 
marked vrith the strongest characters and prominence, 
it comes before these persons with hardly a shadow's 
virtue and reahty, eicept in a few things of the gross- 
est bulk, if we may so express it ; 'Sita conscience 
having little sense of its vocation as respectmg the evil 
of any thing done, or questioned whether to be done, 
in matters short of very palpable and flaunt iniquity. 
It is therefore probable, they have considerably pro- 
tracted exemptions Irom any interference of conscience 
at all i it is certain that they experience no such perti- 
nacious attendance of it, as to feel habitually a moni- 
tory mtimation, that without great thought and care 
they will inevitably do something wrong. But what may 
we judge and presage of the moral fortunes of a sojourn- 
er, of naturally corrupt propensity, in this bad world, 
who is not haunted, even to a degree of alarm, by this 
monitory sense, through every day of his life! 

As he moves hither and thither on the scene, he ■ has 
his perception of what is existing and passing on it ; 
there are continually meetmg his senses numberless 
moving and stationary objects ; and among the latter 
there are many forms of Umitation and interdiction ; 
^rc are high walls, and gates, and fences, and bricks 
of torrents and precipices ; in short, an order of thmgs 
on all sides signilying Xo him, with more or less of me- 
nace, — Thus Ixt and no farther. And he is in a gene- 
ral way obsequious to this arrangement. We do not 
ordiiiaril)r expect to see him carelessly violating the 
most decided of the artificial lines of warning-off, nor 
daring across those dreadful ones of nature. But the 
while, as he is nearly destitute of that faculty of the 
soul which would perceive, (analogously to the effect 
of coming in contact with something charged with that 
element which causes the lightning,) the awful mter- 
ceptive lines of that other arrangement which he is IG 
the midst of as a subject of the laws of God, we Sue 
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with what insensibility he cim transgreaa those prohibi- 
tory significations of the almighty will, which are lo de- 
vout men as lines streaming with an infinitely more for- 
midable tiian material fire. And if we look towardhis fu- 
tnie course of life, the natural sequel foreseen is, that 

science to perceive as meant to deter him, he will aeein, 



But tfl leave these terme of genetality, and advert lo 
a few paiiiculars of illustration : — Recollect how com- 
monly peraans of the clasG described are found utterly 
TJolotii^ truth, not in hard emergencies only, but as a 
habitual practice, and apparently wi^out the eli^test 
raluclance oi compunction, theu: motal sense pettectly 
at rest under the accumulation of a thousand deliberate 
(alaehoods. It is seen that by far the neatest propor- 
tion of them think it no harm to take hltle unjust ad- 
yontagea in their deahngs, by deceptive management ; 
and very many would take die greatest but for fear of 
temporal consequences ; would do it, that ia to say, 
witbont inquietude of conscience, in the proper senee. 
It is uniformly the testimony of experience, from per- 
sons who have had the moat to transact with them and 
to employ them, tiiat the indisgenssble rule of proceed- 
ing is to assume generally their want of principle, and 
kave it lo time and prolonged trial to establish rather 
slowly, the individual eiceptions. Those unknowing 
admirers of human nature, or of English character, who 
are disposed to exclaim against this as an illiberal rule, 
may be recommended to act an what they will diere- 
fore deem a liberal one.— at their cost. 

In any species of wrong which baa the salvo of cus- 
tom in its favour, the most palpable iniquily of the prac- 
tice shall not force any moral debate upon it on the 
mind. From recent accounts it appears, that the en- 
tire coast of our island is not even yet clear of those 
people called terealieTS, who regarded it as all f^r and 
right to appropriate whatever they coufd seize, of the 
lading of vessels cast ashore, including, often, whet they 
could tear from the persoiial possession of the unfor- 
tanata beings who might just be escaping from the 
moat dreadfiil peril. The cruelty we have so largely 
attributed to our English vulgar, never recoils on Ihein 
in a compulsion lo detest themselves. The habitual 
indu^ence of the irascible, 
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acstcely ever becomes a snbjecl of judicial , _. 

a character viewed in the abstract, with then a refiec- 
tion of that estimate on the man's own self to whom the 
character belongs. He reflects but just enough to say 
lo himself that it ia all right and deserved, and unavoid- 
able too, for that he is unpardonably crossed and pro- 
voked ; nor will he be driven from this self-approval, 
thoQ^ it be evident to every one else that the provo- 



oSenders fret at themselves indeed for having been such 
foola, but it is in general with an extremely trifling de- 
gTee of the sense of guilt. Suggestions of reprdien- 
■ion, ill even the discreetest terms, and from persons 
confessedly the best authorized lo apply them, would 
most commonly be answered by a grinning defying 
carelessness, or abusive reWrt ; instead of any betrayed 
signs of even an internal acknowledgement of deserv- 
ing reproof. And while thus the censure of a fellow- 
morlai finds nothing in tiieir minds to meet it. in the 
way of owning its justice, ihis stupid self-compbcency 
ia undisturbed also on the side toward heaven. A mere 
philosopher, that should make little account of religion, 
beyond its adaptedness t^ be applied to enforce and ag- 
^vate the sense of ohliga ion with respect to rules of 
conduct, and would not, pt jvided it may have this ef- 
fect, care much about its I uth or falsehood, might be 
disposed to assert, that the gimrant and debased part 



of the population, of this Christian and protestant coun- 
try, are but so mnchtlie worse for the riddance of some 
parts of the superstt^ons of former ages. There were 
admitted even in those times, he might say, srmie right 
injunctions of morality, considered as an external prac- 
tical concern. These might he, and actually were, in- 
fixed in the popular mind as matter of conscience, by 
the great array of things pretendedly divine and demi- 
divine which surrounded, and pressed closely and pow- 
erfully on, the mind of the multitude. Whereas now, 
when this great array ia vanished, there is nothing, ab- 
solutely nothmg, lo enforce mora! principles and rules 
on the ignorant portion of the people with the mighty 
authority of divine sanction ; since they have not, in 
their eiemption from the superstitions of their ances- 
tors come undei any solemn and commanding effect 
of the true idea of the divine majesty. And it is unde- 
niable that this is the state of conscience among them. 
The vague faint notion, as they conceive it, of a being 
who is said to be the creator, governor, lawgiver, and 
judge, and who is somewhere in the sky, has not, to 
many of them, the smallest force of intimidation from 
evil, at least when they are in health and day-light. 
One of the large sting-armed insects of the air does not 
alarm them less. A certain transitory fearfulness, that 
sometimes comes upon them, points more to the devil, 
and perhaps sometimes the ghosts of the dead, than to 
the ulttagaty. It may be, mdeed, that thi» feeling is in 
its liitimatB principle, if it were ever followed up so far, 
an acknowledgment of justice and power in God, reach- 
ing to wicked men through these hostile beings as a 
kind of instrumentality ; but beyond these proiimata 
objects of apprehension tbe idea of invisible spiritual 
power is ineipressibly vacant and feeble. 

Even what notion they do conceive of the great- 
ness of God tends little to restrain the dispositions to 
sin, or to impress the sense of guilt after it ia commit- 
ted. He is too great, they readily say, to mind the 
little matters that such creatures as we may do 
amiss ; ihey can do him no harm. The idea, too, of 
his bounty, is so coarsely formed as to be a protection 
against M conscious reproach of ingratitude toward 
him: hehasmadeustoneed all this that it is said he does 
for us ; and it costs him nothing, it is no labour, and 
he is not the less rich ; and besides, we have toil, and 
want, and plague enough, notwithstanding any thing 
that he gives. 

It is pnrfjahle this unhappiness of their condition, 
oftener than any other cause, brings God into their 
thoughts, and that as a being against whom they have 
a quarrel on account of it. And this strongly assists 
the reaction gainst whatever would enforce the sense 
of guilt on the conscience. When he has done so 
little for us, (something like this is the aenliment,) he 
cannot think it any such great matter if we do some- 
times come a little short of his commands. There is 
no doubt that their recollections of him as a being to 
murmur against for their allotment, are more frequent, 
more dwelt upon, and with more of an escited feeling, 
than their recollections of him as a being whom they 
ought 10 have loved and served, bat have olTended 
against. The very idea of such offence, as one of the 



^ . ill injury,) that if the thoughts of one of 
these persons should, by some rare occasion, be thrown 
into the direction of unwillingly seeing his own faults, 
it is probable his impiety would appear the most incon- 
siderable thing in the account, that he would easily for- 
give himself the negation of all acts and feelings of 
devotion toward the aupreme being, and the countless 
multiplication of insults to him by profane language. 

To conclude this part of the melancholy description, 
it may be observed of the class in question, that they 
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dTsLence, which rs thcmui^l person^ genuine and com- 
plete ; the thouihts, imaginations, voUtions ; the mo- 
rires, projects, deliberations, devices ; the indulgence 
of the ideas of what they cannot or date not practically 
realize, — all this, we have reason to helieve, passes 
nearly exempted from jurisdiction, even of that feeble 
and undecisive kind which may occasionally attempt a. 
Itttte interference with their actions. The^ do indeed 
take such notice of the qualit; of these things within, 
as to be aware that some of them aie not to be disclosed 
in their communications ; wlueh prudential caution has 
of course little to do with conscience, when the things 
so withheld are internally cherished in perfect disregard 
of the omniscient observer, and with hardly the faintest- 
monition that the essence of the guilt is the same, with 
only a difference in degree, in mtending or deiiberately 
desiring an evil, and, in acting it. 

It is not natural obtnseness of mental faculty tl&t we 
are attiihuling all this while, to the uneducated class of 
our people, in thus ejpoeing the deplorable defective- 
ness of their discernment helween right and wrong. If 
it were, there might arise somewhat of the consolation 
afforded in contemplating some of the very lowest of 
the savagR tribes of mankmd, by the idea that such out- 
casts of the rational nature must stand very nearly di- 
vested of accouniableness, through abaokite natural 
want of mind. But in the barbatjans of our country 
we shall often observe a very competent, and now and 
then an abundant share of native sense. We may see 
it evmced in respect to the very questions of morality, 
in cases where they are quite compelled, as will occa- 
sionally happen, to feel themselves brought within ^e 
cognizance of some ptaui principle of ^tinctiou be- 
tween right and wrong. In such cases we have wit- 
nessed a sharpness and activity of mtellect which have 
excited almost our admiration. What contrivance of 
deception, and artful evasion. What deiterity of quib- 
ble, and captious objection, and petty sophistry. What 
vigilant observance how Uie plea in justification takes 
eltect, and address in changing it if they perceive it is 
not the right one. What quickness to avail themselves 
of any mistake, or apparent concession m the exsmir ~~ 
or reprover. What readiness of resource for reply 
suhterfuge. What copious ihetoric in exaggeration of 
the cause which tempted to do wrong, or the great 
good hoped to be effected by the httle deviation from 
the tight — a good surely enough to eicuse so trifling an 
impropriety. What facility of placing between them- 
selves and the censure, the recollected example of some 
good man who has been ' overtaken in a fault.' 

Here 19 mind, alter all, we have been prompted tc 
exclaim ; mind educalmg itself U> evil, in default of 
that discipline which should have educi^d it le good. 
How much of the wisdom of evil, (if we may be al- 
lowed the expression,) there is faculty enough in the 
neglected corrupt popular mass of this nation to attain, 
by the oiercise into which the individual's mind is car- 
ried by its own bad impulse, with the advantage loo of 
a most enteneive co-operation. And how freely the 
advantage has always been conceeded to ea£h of these 
self-improvers in depraved sense, that he should have i 
great a number as he could desire of associates ar 
co-operators ; that no attempt should be made, in 
strenuous manner, on a lai^ scale, to diminish the in 
mense tribe 1 Moltitades beyond calculation, have 
been, through every period, abandoned to this destruc- 
tive process of self-education, and to assist one another 
in it. Where then has been that character of parental 
guardianship, which seems ' to be ascribed when poets, 
orators, and patriots, are inspired with tropes, and talk 
of England and her children 1 This imperial matron 
of their rhetoric seems to have little care3 bow much 
she might be disgraced in the larger portion of her pro- 
geny, or how little cause -they mi^t have to all eter- 
nity to remember her with gratitude. She has had far 
«her concern about them, and employment for them, 



than that of their being taught the value of their spir- 
itual nature, and carefully trained to be enlightened, 
good, and happy- liaws against crime, it is true, she 
has enacted for them in great plenty. She has also 
maintained public sabbath observances to remind them 
of religion, of which observances the reading of a 
book of sports was, at one period, long after her adop- 
tion of the reformation in religion, an indispensable part. 
But she might plainly see what all this did not accom- 
plish. It was a glaruig fact before her eyes, that a vast 
number of her children were brought up in a mental 
rudeness akin to that of Muscovite boors. She had 
ample resources indeed for supplymg the reme- 
dy ; but, provided that the productions of the soil and 
ihe workshop were duly forthcoming, she thought it of 
no consequence, it should seem, that the operative 
hands belonged to degraded minds. And then, too, as 
it all times, her lofty ambition destined a good propor- 
■ion of them to the consumption of martial service, 
fhe perhaps judged that the less they were trained to 
think, the more fit they might be to be actuated me- 
chanically, as an instrument of blmd impetuous force. 
Or perhaps she thought it would be rather an inconsis- 
tency, to be making much of the inner existence of a 
thing which was to be so imceremoniously cut or dashed 
to pieces. And besides, a certain measure of mstruc- 
tion 10 think, especially if consisting, in a considerable 
part, of the inculcation of religion, might have done 
something to disturb that Mahomedan notion, which 
she was by no moans desirous to eipel from her fleets 
and armies, that death for ' king and country' clears off 
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General effects of the want of kmnotedge in a commai- 
miy, and Ike Jaeilily wUk wkich a vacant mind 
receives vrrong wapressions. 

Let ns direct our attention a little while to the ef> 
fects of the privation of knowledge, as they may be 
seen displayed in the several parts of the economy of 
life, in the uneducatedportion ol the community. Ob- 
serve those people in their daily occupations, None of 
us need to be told that of the prodigious diversity of 
manual employments, some consist oj, or include, ope- 
rations of such minuteness or complexity, and so much 
demanding nicety, arrangement, or combination, as to 
necessitate the constant and ahnost entire attention of 
the mind ; nor that nearly all of Ihcm must require its 
full attention at times, at particular stages, changes, 
and adjustments, of the work. We give this its fiill 
weight, m prevention of any extravagant notion of how 
much it is possible ta think of other things during the 
working time. It is however to be recollected, that 
persons of a class superior to tho numerous one we 
have in view, take the chief share in the departments 
of operation which require the most of mental effort, — 
those which demand estxeme precision, or inventive 

lake into the account of the allotment of employments 
to the uncultivated multitude, how much facility is 
acquired by habit, how mjich use there is of instru- 
mental mechanism, (the mnd enempter from tho re- 
sponsibility, that would tie on the mind,) and how 
merely general and very slight an attention is exacted, in 
the ordinary course of some of the occupations. These 
things being considered, we may venture perhaps to as- 
sume, on an average of those employments, that the 
persons engaged in them might be, as much at least as 
one third part of the time, without detriment to the 
manual performance, giving the thoughts to otiier 
things virilh attention enou^ for mterest and improve- 
ment. This is particularly true of the p'jiner parts of 
the labours of agriculture. 
But as the case at present it, vinai ■ 'ti-s become, 
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during each portion of the time, of the etherBal easence 
■which uihabitB the corporeal labourer, this spirit cre- 
ated for thought, knowledge, and immortBlity 1 Can 
we without regret know, that m retyniany of the pet- 
■Dus m the situations supposed, it suFFere sdull ahsarp' 
^on, EUbsides into the more physical nature, is sunk 
tmd elceping iu the aniniid warmth and functions, and 
lulled and rocked, as it were, in its lethargj-, by the 
bodily moTemants in the works which it ia not necessa- 
ry fur it to keep habitually awake to direct 1 In being, 
«t the same time, under a general responsibility for 
their right esecution, it haa a kind of license and pro- 
tection for ^ia somnolency. The umployment is gome- 
tMn)r to be miniei, though but now and then requiring 
a Ml attention, and therefore it soema an exemption 
bom the claim, to mind any thing else : as a person 
retained for some service which requires but occasion- 
allly an active eitereise, will eicuse the indolence which 
declines taking in hand, as he very properly might, any 
other busincSB in the intervals, under the. prstBit that 
ho has his appointment ; and so, when not under the 
immediate calla of that appointment, he will go to 
sleep, even in the full light of day, with an easy con- 

Let not any such folly be imputed to us here, as that 
we are fencying (^ labouring class, in this age and 
country, to be placed under a moderate deniand of their 
thoughts, for their unmediate necessitiea. Many of 
them eTOBtiBncB, amidst timir employment, a severe 
arrest of those tbouahls which the employment itself 
would leave tree. The lot of that classs seems to be 
placed in a melancholy disproportion, between what 
miisl bo ^yon to tho cares and toils for inera subsist- 
ence, and what can, at most, be given to tho interests 
of tlie noble part of Lheit nature. It is a strange and 
sad Qpectaclo, to behold so many myriads of apiritual 
beings under Sie doom, of consuming tho greatest 
aliare of their energy and time in just supporting so 
many bodies in the struggle to live ; a struggle, not in 
the general Bense merely, that the body must, by the 
laws of our nature, compel to the concern of its life and 
well-being a great deal of the mind's attention and ac- 
tivity ; nor m the general sense merely of that sentence, 
' in the sweat of thy brow thou shslt eat thy bread ;' 
but in the more special sense, that through the adventi- 
UouE effect of some dreadful disorder' of the social 
economy in this part of the world, at this time, the ut- 
most fliat Bie eiertions of the body and mind together 

suffice, for iae mere protraction of life, — comfortable 
life being altogether out of the c[uestion. The course 
of the athniniatratioD of the civibzed states, and the re- 
cent dire combustion into which ihey have almost unan- 
hnonsly rushed, as in emulation which of them should 
with the iaaat reserve, and vrilh the moat deanarate ra- 

Sdity aimihilate &e resources which should nave been 
ir the subsistence and competence of their peopli 
have resulted in such destitution and misery as wei 
never suffered iu this country before, except aa immi 
dia eiy uflictod by the local visitation of some awf 
calamity The state vary many of onr people, at this 
hour a nearly what might be conceived as the conse- 
quc ca of a failure of uie accuatomed produce of the 
ea h Not a few might^ve the ims^ of families 
i va out into a desert, from abodes destroyed ' - -■■ - 

Wb vi ere wishing to introduce a suggestion how tho 
labonnngpeople's thoughts might bo partly employed, 
dor g heu: daiiy task, and consistently with industry 
nd good workmviship. Alas! what a stale ofthing~ 
s exh b tad where the very name of industry, the virtu 
u versal y honoured, the tiniic of so many numan an 
dvira nculcationa, cannot be spoken without offerin 
i t er uioult ; where the heavy toil, denounced on ma 
fo s ranagresaion, in the same sentence as death, i 
u vam miplorcd as the greatest possible privilege ; e 



thought of in despair as a blessing too great to ho at- 
tainable ; and when the reply of the artizaii, to an un- 
witting admonition, that even amidst his work, he 
ni^ht have some freedom for useful thinking may be, 
' rniinking I I have no work to confine my thinking \ 
I may, for that, employ it all on other subjects ; but 
those subjects are, whether I please or not, the plenty 
and luxury in which many creatures of the same kmd as 
myself are rioting, and the starvation which and my 
famiWare suffering.' 

"We hope in Providence, more than in any wisdom 
shown hy men, that this melancholy state of things will 
be alleviated, otherwise than by die extinction of a 
considerable portion of suffering humanity. Wc trust 
to see the time, when a Christian monitor shall no long- 
er be silenced by theapprehenaionof such a reply, when 
he would suggeat to tiie bumble class that they should 
strive against being redaced to mere machines amidst 
their manual employments ; that it is miserable to have 
the whole mental existence shrunk and shrivelled aa it 
were to the breadth of the material thejr are working 
upon ; that the noble interior agent, which lends itaell 
to maintain the asternal activity, and direct the opera- 
tions required of the bodily powers for the body's wel- 
fare, has emmently a right and claim to have employ- 
ments on its own account, during such parts of those 
operations as do not of necessity monopolize its atten- 
tion. It has a right to take its privilege, by a rule 
analogous to what would he applicable, m the case of 
a man of great general intelligence or sciance having 
the charge of directing a common workman, in a busi- 
ness of no considerable novelty or difficulty, and who 
would interfere when really acquired ; but would not 

_■ gu o(}|g[ thought and emploj^ment to be a con- 

ere looker-on, daring operations of so ordinary 
3 that he could not really fix his attention on 

how is the mind of the labourer or artizan to be 
delivered from the blank and stupified state, during the 
parts of his employment that do not necessarily engross 
Ilia thoughts 1 How. but by its having witliin some 
store of subjects for thought ; in a word, by the posses- 
sion of knowledge ! How can it be sensibly alive and 
active, when it ia placed folly and decidedlv out of 
communication with all things that are friendly ia in- 
tellectual life, all things that applyabeneficent stimulus 
to the faculties, all thmgs, of this world or another, that 
are the most invitmg ot commanding to thought and 
emotion ? "We can im^ine this ill-fated spirit , thus 
detached fiijm all vital eonneiion, seclnded from the 
whole universe, and enclosed as by a vrall of mcarcera- 
tioui^-we can imagine it sometimes moved with an 
iudistmct lenpng for its ^ropriate interests ; and 

toing round and round by this dark dead wall, to seek 
ir any spot where there might be a chance of escape, 
or any crevice whsre a living elfiment for the soul 
transpires ; and then, as feeling it all in vain, relapsing 
intoinertion and slumber. Some ignorant minds have 
instinctive impulses of this kind ; tliough many, it is 
possible, are so deeply stupifiedas to be habitually much 
at ease. But let tham have received, in their youth 
and progressively afterwards, a considerable measure 
of interesting information, respecting, for instance, the 
many striking objects on the globe they inhabit, die 
memorable events of past agea, the origin and uses of 
remarkable works within their view, remaining from 
ancient tunes ; the causes of effects and phenomena 
familiar to their observation as now unintelligible facts ; 
the prospects of man, from the relation he stands in lo 
time and eternity, and God, explained by the grea! 
principles and ^cts of religion, and that religion, declar- 
ed by a direct revelation from heaven. Let there be 
fixed in Iheir minds ao many ideas of these kinds, as 
might he imparted by a comparatively humble education, 
{one quite compatible vritji^thc destinatiou to a life of 
ordinary emp(^ jniej^ @Q^g [ij^ohintarily the 
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would often recur to these subjects, in those 
4 nd houra when the manual occupation can, 
y will, be prosecuted with but liltle of ei- 
ntion. Slight incidente, casual espiessions, 
} netimes suggest these subjects : bj associa- 
would suggest one another. The mere re- 
same what cultivated spirit against invading 
ght recal some of the more amusing and 
and they would fall like a gli 
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a self-refleelion, an oecuring question of duty a moni- 
tory sensation of defective health, would sometimes 
point to the serious and solemn ones. The mind might 
thus go a great way, to recreate or profit itself, and, on 
coming back again, find all safe in the process of the 
field or the loom. The man would thus come from 

against the fatigue. There would thus be scattered 
some appearances to entertain, and some sources and 
productions to refresh, over what were else a dead and 
barren flat of existence. 

There is no romancing in all this ; we have known 
instances of its verification to a very pleasing and ex- 
emplary eitent. We have heard persons of the class 
in question tell of the eihHarating imaginations, or so- 
lemn reflections, which, through the remmiscences of 
what they had read in youth or more advanced years, 
bad visited their minds ; and put ^etn as it were in 
communication for a while with diversified, remote, and 
elevated objects, while in the 
under the open sky or the don 
this, (if it be true, after ail, that the intellectual uumm- 
tal natum is by emphasis the man,) is not this vastly 
better tban that this mind should lie nearly as dormant, 
during the labourer's hours of business, as his attendant 
of tbe caninn species shall be sometimes seen to do in 
the 1 omer of the field where he is at work 1 

But perhaps it will be said, that the minds of the un- 
cultivated order are not generally in this state of utter 
mamty during their common employments; butare often 
anakc and busy enough in recollections, fancies, pro- 
jects and the tempers appropriate ; and that they abun- 
dantly show this when they stop sometimes in their 
wori> to talk ; or talk as they are proceeding in it. So 
much the stronger, we answer, the argument for sup- 
plymg them with knowledge ; for it were better their 
mental being -were sunk in lethal^, than busy among 
the. imaged transactions, the wishes, and the schemings, 
which will be the moat iikely to occupy the faculties of 
persons abandoned to ignorance, vulgarity, and there- 
fore probably to vice. 

We may add to the representatjon, the manner in 
which they spend the part of their time not required to 
be devoted to the r^ular, nor to ^e occasional, exer- 
cise of their industry. It is loo trae that many of Jhem 
may plead as they do, that eacepting Sunday, the ut- 
most suspension of toil allowed them is litUe more than 
what, being caused by weariness, is absolutely needed 
for complete repose. This is pwticularly the case of 
the females, especially those who have the chief cares 
of the family. NeverthelesB, it is within our constant 
observation that a considerable proportion of the men, 
a large one of the younger men, do m fact, include, for 
substance, their manual employments vrilhin such limits 
of time, as often to leave several hours in. tlie day to be 

rnt nearly as they please. And in what manner, for 
most part, is tins precious time eipended by those 
of no mental cultivation! It isvfry true, agam, that in 
many departments of labour, a diligent eiertion during 
even this limited space of the day, occasions such ade- 
gree of lassitude and heaviness as to render it almost 
inevitable, especially m certiun seasons of the year, to 
surrender some moments of the spare time, beyond 
what is necessary for taking the supports of Ufs, to a 
kind of listless subsidence of all the powers, corporeal 
and mental. But after all these allowances fully con- 



ceded, a great proportion of the class under contempla- 
tion have in some days several hours, and in the whole 
six days of the week, on an average of the year, many 
hours, to be given, as they choose, to aseful purposes 
or t^i waste ; and again we ask, where the mind has 
been left waste bow is that time mostly expended 1 

If tbe persons are of a phlegmatic temperament, we 
sbal) often see them just simp^ annihilating those por- 
tions of time. They will for an hour, or for hours to- 
gether, if not disturbed by some cause from without, sit 
on a bench, or lie down on a bank of hillock, or lean on 
a wall, or f^ll the fire-side chair, yielded up to utter va- 
cancy and torpor, not asleep perhaps, but more exempt 
from mental escilemcnt than if they were ; since ^e 
dreams, that would probably v'sit iheir slumbers, would 
most certainly be a more livel) train of ideas than any 
they have awake. Of a piece with this, is the habit, 
among many of this order of people, of giving formally 
to sleep as much as one-third part, sometimes consider- 
ably more, of the tnicnty-four hours. Certainly there 
is a mounfiil number of cases in which Infirmity, care, 
fatigue, and the comfortlessness and penury of the hum- 
ble dwelhng, eftectaally plead for a large alloivance of 
this balm of oblivion. But very many surrender them- 
selves to &ia excess from deslilution of any ^ing to 
keep their minds awake, especially in the evenings of 
the winter. What a contrast is here su^sted to the 
imagination of those who have read Dr. Henderson's, 
and other recent descriptions, of the habits of the peo- 
ple of Iceland ! 

These, however, are their niost harmless modes of 
wasting the time. For while we might think of the 

to the account of their eiistence, we might well ibink 
with a wish that the hours could be struck' out of it 
which they may sometimes give, instead, to conversa- 
tion ; in parties where ignorance, coarse vulgarity, and 
profaneness, are to support the dialogue on topics the 
most to their taste ; always including, as the most wel- 
come to that taste, the depravities and scandals of the 
neighbourhood ; while all the reproach and ridicule, ex- 
pended with the warmest good will on those depravi- 
ties, have uniformly the strange result, of making the 
censors the less dismclined themselves to practise Uiem, 
and only a little better instructed how to do it with im- 
punity. In many instances there is the additional mis- 
chief, that these assemblings for corrupt communication 
find theu resort at the public house, where intemperance 
and ribaldry may season each other, if the pecuniary 
means can be ailbrded, even at the cost of distress at 
home. But short of this depravity, the wortblessness 
of the communications of a number of grossly ignorant 
beings is e^sy to be imagined, besides uiat most of us 

;oidably hi 

In the finer seasons of the yeal^, mucli of these leisure 
spaces of time can he eipended out of doors ; and via 
have still only to refer each one tn his own observation 
of tbe account to which they are turned, in the lives of 
'neings whose lot allows but so contracted a portion of 
time to be, at the best, applied directly to the highest 
purposes of life. Here the hater of all such scbemes of 
improvement, as would ^reaten to turn the lower or- 
der into what that hater may probably call Methodists, 
in other words, into rational creatures and Christians, 
comes in with a ready cant of humanity and commiser- 
ation. And why, he says, with an afiecled indignation 
of philanthropy, why should not the poor creatures en- 
joy a little fresh air and cheerful sunshine, and have a 
chance for keepmg their health, confined as many of 
them are, for the greatest part of tlieir time, in narrow 
squalid rooms, unwholesome shops, or one kind or other 
of disagreeable places and employments ? Very true, 
we answer ; and why should they not be colleati ' 
groups by the road side, in; readiness ' '^' '""' ' 



ley not be colleated . 
ne^lPtX^^Ujha 
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in pnesiiig, msj foinish i>ccasione for gross jocularity, 
practising some impertinence, or nttering some jeering 
scunilily, at the e:cpensc of persons going by ; shouting 
with laughter at the effect of the sport, and Inspiriting 
it all viMi infernal imprecations 1 Or why should they 
not form a little conventicle for cursing, blaspheming, 
and blackguard obstreperousness in the street, about 
the entrance ofoneofUie haunts of intoxication; where 
Uiey uc perfectly safe from that far worse mischiej^ of 
a ^oomy ianaticism, with which they might bate been 
Goiitlfin if seduced to frequent the meeEing-houas twen- 
ty paces off! Or why should not the children, grow- 
ing into the stage called youth, be turned loose throng 
the lanes, roads, and fields, to form a brawling impu- 
dent rabble, trained by Jieir association to every fow 
vice, and ambitiously < inulating, in voice, visage, and 
manners, the drabs and ruffians of maturer growth 1 Or 
why should not the young men and women collect in 
ctuslers, or range about or beyond the neighbourhood in 
tHUids, for revel, frolic, and all kinds of coarse mirth, to 
come back late at night to quarrel with their wretched 
elders, who perhaps envy them their capaci^ for such 
wild eaities and strolUngs, while rating them for their 
disorderly habits f We say, where can be the harm of 
all this 1 What reasonable and benevolent man would 
think of making any abjection to it! Reasonable and 
benevolent, — for these are qualities expressly boasted 
by (he opposers of an improved education of the people, 
while in such opposition they virtually avow their ap- 
probation of all that we have here described. 

We have allowed most fully the plea of how little 
tune, ctmijiaTatively, could bo afforded by the lower 
classes from tiieir indispensable employments to the 
concern of meiUal Improvement ; and also that of the 
latigue consequent on (hem, and causing a temporary 
incapacity effort in any other way. But here we see 
that, nevertheless, time, strength, and wakefulness, and 
spring and spirit for exertion, arc found for a vast deal 
of busy diversion. 

This is the manrier in which the spare time of the 
week-days goes to waste, and worse ; but the Sunday 
is welcomed as giving scope for the same things on a 
larger scale. It is very striking to consider, that seve- 
ral millions, we may safely assert, of our English peo- 
ple, come to what should be years of discretion, are 
almost completely exempt from any manner of con- 
science respecting this seventh part of time, not merely 
as to any required consecration of it to religion, but as 
to its being under any claim or of any worth at all, 
otherwise than for amusement. It is actually re^rded 
by them as a section of time far less under obligation 
than any other. They take it as so absolutely at their 
free disposal, by a right so exlueivety vested in their 
iBEte and will, that a demand made even in behalf of 
their own most important interests is contemptuously 
rq>elled as an interference. If the idea occurs at all 
of claims which they have heard that God should make 
on the hours, it is dismissed with the thought that it re- 
ally cannot signify to him how creatures condemned by 
his appointment to toil alt the rest of Ibe week, may 
wish to spend this one day, on which the secular task- 
master manumits Ihem, and he, the spiritual one, mi^t 
surely do as much. An immense number pay no at- 
tention whatever to any sort of religious worship ; and 
multitudes of those tiMt do afford an hour to such an 
observance, do it either as a mode of amusement, or by 



like to spend the day. It is the natural consequence 
of all this, that there is more folly, if not more crime, 
committed on this than on all the other six days to- 
gether. 

Thus man, at least ignmanl man, is unfit to be trusted 
with any thing under heaven ; since a remarkable ap- 
pointment foe raising the general tenor of moral eiisl- 
ence, has, with these persons, the effect of sinking it. 



Those favoured portions of their time, interposed a 
regular and frequent mtcrvals, with a mark of the di- 
vine benediction upon them, might, without any ap- 
proach toward the punctilious and burdensome austerity 
in the manner of improving them which some fOtiA men 
in former times enjoined, be the means of diffusing a 
degree of light and dignity over the whole series of their 
days \ whereas an unhappily large number of those of 
our people who are now arrived near the close of that 
long series, have to look back on tiie Sundays as having 
been made, in a pecniiar manner, the dishonour and 
bane of their hfe. One of the most melancholy views 
in which a human being can be presented to us, is when 
we behold a man of perhaps seventy years sunk in the 
gross stupidity of au almost total ignorance of all the 
most momentous subjects, and reflect that more than 
three thousand Sundays have passed over him, of which 
every hour successively has been 7i!s time, since he 
came to an age of some natural capacity ibr mental ex- 
ercise. Pertaps some compassionate friend may have 
been pleading m his behalf— Alas ! what opportunity, 
what tmie, has the poor mortal ever had! His lot has 
been to labour hard through the week, throughout al- 
most his whole hfe. Yea, we answer, but he has had 
three thousand Sundays ; what would not even the 
most moderate improvement of so immense a quantity 
of time have done for him 1 But the ill-fated man, 
(perhaps rejoins the commiserating pleader,) had no 
advantages of education, had nothing in any sense de- 
serving that name. There, we reply, you strike the 
mark. Sundays are of no practical value, nor bibles, 
nor the enlarged knowledge of the age, nor heaven nor 
earth, to beings brought np in estrangement frmn all 
ri^t discipline of their minds. And therefore we are 
pleading for the schemes and institutions which wilt not 
lei human beings be thus brought up. 

In so pleading, we can happily appeal to a conspicu- 
ous fact U) evidence that the intellectual and religious 



of the VI 

posed to avail themselves of" them. Iiook at the num- 
bers now attending, and with a deportment not unsuit- 
able, public worship and instruction, as compared with 
what the proporUon is remembered or recorded to have 
been half a century since, or any time previous to the 
great exertions of benevolence, to save the children of 
Uie inferior classes from preserving the likeness of the 
mmds of their Ibrefa^ers. 

It can be testified also, by persons whose observa- 
tion has been the longest in the habit of following chil- 
dren and youth from^e instruction of the school insti- 
tutions into mature life, that in a gratifying number of 
instances, they have been seen permanently retaining 
too much love of ioqjrovemenl, and too ranch of the 
habit of an useful employment of (heir minds, to sink, 
in their ordinary daily occupations, into that wretched 
inanity we were representint^ ; or to consume the free 
intervals of time in the listlessness, or worthless gab- 
ble, or vain sports, of which their neighboiu:s furniflied 
plenty of example and temptation. 



SECTION VI. 
Gross ignorance produces a degraded state of dameatie 

ty 

These rep t t ha partly included, what 

we may yet p fy di t tly one of the unhappy 
effectsofgr ign — a d graded state of dome^tk 

*society. 

That form f m ty en to have a peculiar 

tendency lo f II b I w th 1 If complacent and dig- 
nified associ d giv quires the Intervention 
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of every preventive and corrective cause. Human be- 
ings cannot be together withoot having constantly, 
though it may be somewhat iudietinctly, a certain sense 
of claiming from one another something meant and 
suited to please. This is fully reet^iied vuhen stran- 
gers fall into company for a few hours. The members 
of the domestic society have each this same fseling that 
the others should please them ; but their passing so 
very large a portion of tlieir time together is adVersa to 
their giving what they thns mutumiy claim. To be 
through so long a time maintaining a study and effort 
to please one another, would be too long and costly a 
suspension of their individual wills, tastes, and hu- 
mors ' for to please each one himself, rather than oth- 
th predominant principle of human feeluig after 
11 H n e the absence, in domestic society, of the 
ttc t ness, the tone of civility, ^e habits of little 
ns and accommodations, voluntary and super- 
m arv which are observable in the temporary inteiv 
UTS I acquaintance, and, as we have said, of stran- 
Where the claim is perpetual, each one seems 
p mpt d by a natural impulse to a manner of deponl- 
■ • IS the ungraciousness of asserting his 

A d h n consider, in so close a kind of community, 
wh ear and intimate witnesEes they are of all one 
a h faults, weaknesses, tempers, perversities ; of 
whatever is offensive in manner, or unseemly in habit ; 
of all the irksome, humiliating, or even loi£crous, cir- 
cumstances and situations. And alsof m this close as- 
sociation, the bad moods, the strifes, and resentments, 
are pressed into immediate lasting eorrosivo contact 
with whatever should be the most vital to social happi- 
ness. If there be, into tjie account, the wants, anxi- 
eties, and vexations of severe poverty, they will genet- 
ally aggravate all that is destructive to domestic con: 
placency and decorum. 

Now add gross ignorance to all this, and see what 
the picture will be. How many femilies we have seen 
where the parents were only the older and stronger an- 
m 1 th their children, whom they could teach no- 
Ih b t the methods anJ tasks of kbour. They natu- 
lally Id not be the mere companions, for alternate 
pi y d q arrfl, of their children, and were disquali- 
jied by m nlal ntdeness to be their respected guard- 
Th ro were about them these young and rising 
f m aining the ineitinguishabSe principle which 

w pable of entering on an endless progression of 

w d g odness, and happiness ; needing nnmberless 
gg t s, explanations, admonitions, and briaf rea- 
(o da training to follow the thoaghta of written 

m t t But nothing of all this from the parental 

m d Ttierr case was as hopeless for receiving this 
benefit, as the condition, for physical nutriment, of in- 
fants attempting to draw it, (\*ehave heard of so affect- 
ing and mouminl a fact,) liom ^e breast of a dead pa- 
rent. These unhappy heads of families possessed no 
resources for engaging and occupying, for at once amus- 
ing and instCHCting, the younger minds ; no descrip 
tions of the most wonderful objects, or narratives of 
the memorable events, to set, for superior attraction, 
against the idle stories of the neighbourhood ; no as- 
semblage of admirable examples, from the sacred or 
other records of humui character, to give a beautiful 
real form to virtue and reli^on, and promote an aversion 
to base companionship. 

Requirement and prohibition must be a part of the 
family economy, perpetually in operation of course ; 
and in such examples we have seen the family govern- 
ment eiercised, or attempted to be exercised, in the 
roughest barest shape of will and menace, with no apti- 
tude or means of in^iarting to injunction and censure 
a convincing and persuasive quality. Not that the sen- 
JMa should allow their government to be placed on such 
* ground, that, m evory thing they enforce or forbid, 
tliey may be liable to have their reasons demanded by 



the children. Far from, it ; but at the same time, it 
should not be obvious to the natural shrewdness of the 
children that their domestic authorities really have no 
reasons better than an obstinate or capricious will, so 
that they should plainly perceive there is no reason for 
theirsubmissionbut the necessity imposed by their de- 
pendence. But this must often be the unfurlunate case 
in such families. 

Mow imagine a week, monUi, or year, of the inter- 
course in such a domestic society, the course of talk, 
the mutual manners, and the progess of mind and char- 
acter ; where there is a sense of drudgery approaching 
to thatof slavery, in the unrelenting necessity of labour; 
where there is none of the interest of imparting know- 
ledge or receiving it, or of reciprocating knowled^ 
that has been imparted and received ; vmete there is 
' ' f intellectual 

""iff of 



ignorance ; where, especially, the luminaries of "the 
spuitual heaven, the attributes of the almighty, the 
grand phenomenon of redeeming meditation, the solemn 
realities of a future state and another world, are totally 
obscured in that shade ; where the conscience and the 
discriminations of duty are dull and indistinct, from tiie 
youngest to the oldest ; where there is no genuine re- 
spect felt or shown on the one side, nor affection un- 
mixed with vulgar pftulence and harshness, expressed 
perhaps in wicked imprecations, on the other ; where a 
mutual coarseness of maimers and language Ima the ef- 
fect, without their being aware of it as a cause of de- 
basing tiieir worth in one another's esteem, all round ; 
and where, notwithstanding all, they absolutely must 

Sass a great deal of time tt^ther, to converse, and to 
isplay then- dispositions towaid one another, and ex- 
emplify what the primary relations of life are reduced 
to when divested of all that is to give them dignity en- 
dearment, and conduoiveness to the highest advantage 



ofei 



of 



Home has but little to please the young i 
such a family, and a great deal to niake them eager to 
escape out of the house ; which is also a welcome rid- 
dance to the elder persons, when it is not in neglect or 
refusal to perform the allotments of labour. So little 
is the feeling of a peaceful cordiality created among 
them by their seeing one anotiier aH within the habita- 
tion, that, not unfrequenlly, the paaser-by may learn 
the fact oftheircollectivenumberbemg there, from the 
sound of a low strife of mingled voices, some of them 
betraying youth replying in anger and contempt to ma- 
turity or age. It is wretched to see how early this li- 
bCTty is boldly taken. As the children perceive nothing 
in the tidads of their parents that should awe them in- 
to deference, the most important difference left between 
them is that of physical strength. The children, if of 
hardy disposition, to which they are petiiaps trained in 
battles with their javenile rivas, soon show a certain de- 
gree of daring against this superior strength. And as the 
difTerence lessons, and by the time it has nearly ceased, 
what is so natural as that they should assume equality, in 
manners and in following their ovra will ; But equality 
assumed where there should he subordination, inevitably 
involves contempt toward the party against whoso claim 
it is asserted. 

The relative condition of such parents as they Euik 
in old age, is most deplorable. And all that has pre- 
ceded leads, by a natural course, to that consequence 
which we have sometimes beheld, with feelings empha- 
tically gloomy, — the almost perfect indilference with 
which Uie descendants, and a few other near relatives, 
of a poor old man of this class, would consign him to the 
grave. A human being was gone out of the worid, a 
beiftg whom they had been near all their lives, some of 
them sustained in then childhood by his labours, and 
yet not one heart, at any one moment, felt the senti- 
ment—I have lost, They never could regard him 

with respect, and their miserable ' education had not 
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tHXight thorn humanitj enougk to regard hjTn m ias de- 
clining days as an object of pity Some decency of 
attention was perhaps show n hun or perhaps not, in 
his last Jioure, His being become s, deat], mstead of a 
living mat! was a burden taken off. and the insensibi- 
lity and levity, somewhat dislurbt^ and lepressed at 
die sight of his cipirmg struggle, and of his being 
lowered. into the grave, Fecoveisd, by the day after his 
interment, if not on the very same evening, their ac- 
customed tone, never more to be interrupted by the 
effect of any thought of hira. It is a very melancholy 
spectacle to see an ignorant thoughtless father, sui- 
lounded by his antau^t children, at the eight of whom 
our thought thuBsilentiy accosts him, The event which 
will take yon finally from among them, pei^aps afler 
forty or fifty years of intercourse with Ihem. will leave 
no more impression on their affections, than the cutting 
down of a decayed old tree in the neighbourhood of 
your habitation. 

There are instances of rare occurrence, in which the 
dark and thoughtless spirit of the head of such a fa-nily 
is, late in life, far too late Ibr their welfare, roused by 
an influence from heaven into earnest thoughtfulness 
and conscience. When the sun thns bie^s out in 
radiance toward the close of his gloomy day, and vi'hen, 
m the energy of this new life, he puts forth the best 
efforts of his untaught soul to acquire a (ittle divine 
knowledge, to be a lamp to him in entering ere long 
the shades of death, with what bitter regrets he lool» 
back to the period when a number of human beings 
now scattered from him, ani here and there pursuing 
their course in careless ignorance, were growing up 
utider his roof, within his charge but in utter estrange- 
ment from all discipline of wisdom. And most gladly 
would he lay down tiis life to make the impression, on 
the now harder state of their minds, which instruction 
might have been rendered efficacious to make upon 
them in that early season. 

Another thing is to be added, to this representation 
of the evils attendant on an uncultivated state of the 

Seople, namely — that this mental rudeness puts them 
ecidedly out of communication with the superior and 
cultivated classes. It docs so to a degree moat perni- 
cious to their ovra and the general welfare. It is of 
great consequence to a nation, tiial whatever there is. 
It of dignity and refinement, of liberalized feeling and 
deportment, and of intelligence, should have its effect 
downward, through all the gradations of the social 
condition, even to the lowest. It is easy to conceive 
such an effect, so pervading them all, that there should 
be perceptible, in every claae, a modification betraying 
a beneficent iiifluence of those the most eminent and 
enlightened. But in order to this, the subordinate 
ranks must be in a certain degree in conununication, on 
favourable and amicable terms, with the higher. We 
bave known individual instances of such a friendly ap- 
inozimation, and of the beneGt of it. Each reader may 
probably recollect an example, in the case of some man 
m hnmble elation, but who has had, (for his condition,) 
an excellent education ; having been well instructed and 
eiercised in his youth in the elements of useful know- 
ledge ; having had good principles diligently inculcated 
uponhim ; having subsequently instructed himself, to the 
best of his vei7 conHned means and opportunity, Ihiougli 
a h^t of reading ; and exhibiting in his manners all the 
decorums of a respectable hnman being. It has been 
seen, that such a man, has not found, tn his superiorE 
in station and attainment, any disposition to shun him ; 
and has not felt in himself or hia situation any reason 
why he should seek to shun them. He would occasion- 
ail^ fall mto conversation with the wealthy and accom- 
phahed proprietor, or the professional man of learning, 
m the neighbourhood. Ho maintained toward them a 
modest deference, but yet with an honest freedom oi 
avowing his opinion, and maMng his observations on 
tb^ matters brotight in (question. His intelligent man- 



er of attending to what they said, his perfect undel- 
ianding of the language naturally employed by culti- 
atcd sense, the considerateness and pertinence of his 
jpltes, and the chastened independence; just amount- 
]g to the absence of servility and awkward timidity, 

Scoatly pleased those persons of superior rank, and in- 
uced various friendly and useful attentions, on their 
part, to him and his family. He and his family thus 
cxperieAced a direct benefit of superior sense, civility, 
and good principle, in a humble condition ; and were 
pot under a new responaibility to preserve a character 
for those distinctions. Now think of the incalculable 
advantage to society, if any thing approaching to this 
were the general state of social relation, between the 
lower and the higher orders. 

On the contrary, there ia no medium of complacent 
communication between the classes of higher condition 
and endowment, and an ignorant coarse populace. Es- 
capt on occasion of giving orders or magisterial re- 
bukes, the gentleman will never think of accosting 
iliB clowns in iiis vicinity. They, on their part, ate de- 
^rous to avoid him ; excepting when any of them may 
lave a purpose to gain, by arresting hie attention with 
an ungainly cringe ; or when some of those, that have 
no kind of dependence on him, are disposed to cross 
his way with a look and strut of rudeness, to show how 
little they care for him. The servility, and the impu- 
dence, almost equally repress, in him, all friendly dis- 
position toward a voluntary intercourse with the class. 
There is thus as complete a dissociation between the 
two ordera, as mutual dislike, added to every imagina- 
ble dissimilarity, can create. And this broad, ungra- 
cious separation, intercepts all modifying influence, that 
might otherwise have passed, from the mtelligence and 
refinement of the one, upon the baibarism of the other. 
But there is. in human nature, a pertinacioue dispo- 
sition to work disadvantages, in one way or other, into 
privileges. The people, m being thus consigned to a 
alien ground, in relation to the cultivated part 
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ion freer play, and act oi 
own manner; under none of the necessity or policy 
which, had they occupied a ground where they must 
have been in communication with persons of superior 
order, they would have felt of partially conforming tc 
the tastes and manners of those superiors. They Uiu 
enjoy a great emanciption ; a degrading and pernicious 
one indeed, but one of which they are certain to make 
the full hcense. In all things and situations, it is one 
of the first objects with human beings, to verify experi' 
mentally the presumed eitent of their liberty and privi- 
lege. In this dissociation, the people are rid of the 
many salutary restraints and incitements, which they 
would have been made to feel, if on terms of friendly 
recognition with the respectable part of the community ; 
they have neither hononr nor disgrace, from that quar- 
ter, to take into ^leir account ; and this contributes to 
extinguish all sense and care of respectabihty of charac- 
ter, — a sense and care which will never be maintained 
by any regard lo one another's estimates, which they 
are far enough from holding in reverence : in truth there 
Is a kind of tacit mutual understanding among them, 
that, for the benefit of them all, they are systematically 
to set aside all high notions and nice responsibilities of 
character and conduct. 

And what is the natural consequence of their being 
thus abandoned to themselves, free from all the influ- 
ence they would have been Under in a state of friendly 
contiguity, if we may so eiprass it, to the cultivated 
orders ! Times may have been, when the great mass, 
thus detached, combined such a quietude with their ig- 
norance, that they had none but submissive feelings in 
relation to their superiors, whose properly, almost, they 
were inured to consider ^emselves : ivhen it never oc- 
curred to them to make a (JuEstion, jdii'^ere should 
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be so Tasl a difference of condilion belwean beings of 
the same race, wlien there were never unfolded to llieir 
view, the portontiouB possibililies included, in the fact 
of the immense auperiotity of numbers, and therefore 
of the ph)^!ioal force, of the lower order as put in com- 
parison with the higher. But the times of uds perfect, 
anquestiomng, umnurmuring, suconrabency, under the 
actual allotment, haya passed away ; except m sucii re- 
gions as tjia Russian empire, where they have yet long 
to continue. In the other principd states ef Europe, 
and especially in out own, the grossest ignorance of the 
people has no where prevented them from acquiring a 
sense of their strength and importance ; with a certain 
ill conceived, but stimulant notion, of some change 
wnich they think ought la take place m their condition. 
How, indeed, should it have been possible, for any con- 
siderable proportion of them to remain unaware of this 
strength and importance, while the whole ciriliied world 
was shaken with a practical and tremendous contro- 
versy, between the two grand opposed orders of soci- 
ety, concerning their respective rights ; or that they 
should not have taken a strong, and, from the rudeness . 
of their mental condition, a fierce interest, m the prin- 
ciple and progress of the strife ' And how should they 
have feilsd to hear, that during this commotion, iimu- 
merable persons from the loweBt class, signalizing them- 
selves by talent and daring, had taken, by mam strength, 
the advantageous ground formerly deemed in a great 
measure the pecnliar right, as if by a law of nature of 
those who held their claim in virtus of their nativity 1 

The effect of all ttiis is gone deep into the mmds, of 
great numbers who are not excited, in consequence, to 
any wortbiciertion for raising themselves, individuJ]y, 
from their degradsd condition, by the earnest improve- 
ment and application of their faculties and means. The 
feeling of many of them seems to be, that they must 
and wdl sullenly abide by the ill-starred fate of their 
class till some groat comprehensive alteration, in then' 
fi\our, shall absolve them from that bond of hostile 
sentiment, in which they make common cause against 
h p rior orders ; and shall create a state of minga 
hi h t shall be worth while for the individual to 
ml fibrtto raise himself. We can at best, (they 

to y,) but barely mamtam, with the utmost dif- 
5 miserable Ufe ; and you talk to ns of cultiva- 

diacipUne, of moral respectability, of efforts to 
from our degraded rank ! No, we shall even 
y h 8 we are, till it is seen how the question is 
ed tween the people of our sort, and those who 
will ha.ve it that they are of a far worthier kind. There 
may then, pei^ps, be some chance Ibr such as we ; and 
if not, the leas we are diuturbed about improvement, 
knowledge, and all those things, the better, while we 
are bearmg the heavy load a few years, to die like those 

We said they are banded in a hostile sentunent. It 
is true, that among such a degraded populace there is 
very little kindness, or care for one another's interests. 
They all know too well what they all axe not, to be 
much attached to one another. But it is infinitely ea- 
sier, for any set of human beings, to maintain a com- 
munity of feeling in hostility to something else, than in 
benevolence toward one another ; for here no sacrifice 
is reqmred of any one's self-interest. And it is certdn, 
that the subordinate portions of society, m this and seve- 
ral other nations, have come to regard the occupants 
of the tracts of fertility and sunshine, the possessors of 
opulence, splendor, and Insnry, with a deep settled 
systeoiatic aversion, — to use the most moderate term ; 
with a disposition to contemplate in any other Ught than 
that of a calamity, an s-itensive downfall of tJie favor- 
ites of fortune, when a brooding imagination figures 
such a thing as possible ; and with but very slight 
hints, from conscience, of the iniquity of the most tu- 
multuary aocompUshment of such a oataatrophn. In a 
^^ ord, so fer from considering their own welfare as iden 



ified with the stability of the existing social order, they 
lonsider it as somethmg that would spring from the 
uin of that order. They have lost all that veneration 
ly habit, partaking somewhat p6rha[ffi of the nature of 
, superstition, which had been protracted downward, 
though progressively attenuated with the lapse of tune, 
from the feudal ages info the last century. They have 
qnite lost, too, in this disastrous age, that sense of com- 
petence, and possible well-being, which might have har- 
monized their feelings with a social economy under 
which they have enjoyed such a state. Whatever the 
actual economy may have of wisdom in ' 



ted to most of t^Bm, i .... ^ 

hardship, galling unremitting poverty. And while thus 
thrown loose from the former ties to the social order, 
their minds have not been seized upon to be put under 
the substitudonal ones which sound instruction alone 
could unpose. Wise instruction might have made them 
capable of understanding, how a considerable propor- 
tion of the evil may have been inevitable from uncon- 
trollable causes ; of admitting in their consciences that 
national calamities are viaitations of divine judgment, 
of which they were to reflect whether they had not de- 
served a heavy share ; and of comprehending that, at 
all events, rancour, violence, and disorder, cannot be 
the way to alleviate any of the evils, but to aggravate 
them all. But, we repeat it, there are millions in this 
land, and if we mcluda the neighboring island politic- 
ally united to it, many millions, who have received no 
instruction adequate, in the smallest degree, to coun- 
teract the natural effect of the distresses ef their con- 
dition, or to create a new principle of adherence to the 
established order, in place of those which time and the 

Thus alienated, and thus not reclaimed, there is a 
large proportion of human strength and feeling not in 
vital conibmation with the social system, but aloof from 
it, looking at it with 'gloomy and malign regard,' in a 
state progressive toward aptness to be uupelled against 
it with a dreadful shock, under the actuating energy of 
whatever daring powerful spirits might arise, intent on 
its demolition, and favoured by opportune conjunctures 
ofciroumstancea. There have not been wanting eiamr 
pies CO show, with wiiat fearful effect tlus hostility may 
come into action, in the crisis of the fate of a nation's an- 
cient system ; where this alienated portion of its own peo- 
ple, rushing in, have revenged upon it the neglect of their 
tuition ; tMt neglect which had abandoned them to so 
□ttfiT a ' lack of knowledge,' that they really understood 
no better than to eipect their own aohd advantage in 
general havoc and disorder. But how bereft of sense 
the state too must be, that would thus let a multitude 
of its people grow up in a condition of mind to believe 
that the sovereign eipedient for their welfare is to be 
found in spoliation and destruction I It might easily 
have comprehended, what it was reasonaWe to oKpect 
from the ra ed d sp ' ' d gth, of such of 

its child aa bandon d to b by the woh; 

Wliile this p wa w king on. by a 

steady a d tuial p hi pposed iofatuatsd 

state was is m poss d cting its chief 

the mea g t 'of vain and 



SECTION Vil. 
AnsiDirtoavery coratnon. bat fatile lAjeOum. Ainaiir 

iagss of a general Mffanon of kiwuiledge, in con- 

■nexian milk religion, illustrated. 

But there may be persons ready/to-ass her^ ivliethor 
it be so cartam that givih^aiel ji^^WitHWditev or 
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dor more knowledge, and sharpening their faculties, 
will really tend to the preservation of good order. 
Would not such improvement elate them, to a moat ex- 
travagant estimate of their own worth and importanee ; 
and Uisrefore result in insutferable amwaoce, both in 
the Individuals and the clasa 1 Would the; not, on the 
strength of it, be eoQtinuaUy assuming to ait in judg- 
ment on tlie proceedings and claims of their betterSf 
even in tho most loflj stations; ind demandiiig their 
own pretended ri^ts, with a troublesome and probabljr 
torbtdent perlinacitjl Would they not, since their 
improvement cannot from their condition in life, be 
large and deep, be in Just such a half-taught state, as 
would make them eiaotly fit to be wrought upon by all 
sorts of crB% schemers, fierce declauncis, empirics, 
and innovators 1 Je it not, in short, too probable that, 
since an increase of mental power is available to bad 
uses as well as good, the results would greatly prepon- 
derate on the side of evil 1 

They would do well to put the objection in direct 
terms, and say. Understanding is to be men's guide to 
light conduct, and therefore the less underslandii^ they 
have, ^e more safe are we against their going wrong. 
But not to dwell on the absurdity of denying, that the 
more mental light people have, the better t^uaUfied, in 
that proportion, mnst they bo to discern theu duly, nor 
on IJia tendency of an Argument, if such questions 
contain one, which goes to depreciate the desire of 
truth, and all that has been venerated as wisdom, and 
all literature, and divine revelation, and onr rational 
nature itself, — not to insist on this absurdity, we can 
most confidently answer from matter of fact. It is 
proved by fact, mat giving the people m6re knowledge 
and more sense, does not tend to disorder and insubor- 
dination ; does not eicite them to impatience and ex- 
travagant clums ; does not spoil them for the ordinary 
business of life, imposed by duty and necessity ; does 
iiol make them the dupes of knaves ; nor prompt them 
to seek the benefit of the improvement of their facul- 
ties in turning knaves themselves. Employers can 
testily, from afi sides, thai there is a striking general 
difference between those bred up in ignorance and rude 
vulgarity, and those who have been trained through the 
well ordered schools for the humble classes; adifier- 
ence esceedingly in favour of the latter, who are found 
not only more apt at understanding and executing, but 
more decorous, more respectful, more attentive to or- 
ders, more ready to see and acknowledge the propriety 
of good regulations, and more disposed to a practical ac- 
quiescence in them ; far less inclined to ebriety and low 
company ; and more to be depended on in point of hon- 
esty. In almost any part of the country, where the ei- 
' ' 'in zealously prosecuted for a moderate 
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of the neighbourhood ; 
a mitigation of tho former brutality of manners ; a less 
frequency of brawls and quarrels, and leas tendency to 
draw together into rude riotous assemblages. There 
is especially a marked dii&rence on the Sabbath, oa 
which multitudes attend public worship, whose fore- 
fathers used to be found in those Torjr assemblages on 
that day ; and who would themselves, in all jiroblbility, 
have followed the same course, but for the tuition which 
has led ihem into a better. In man^ instances, tho 
children have carried from the schools inestimable beu- 
elils home to their unhappy femiUes; winning even 

and concern about their most important interosls,-— a 
precious repayment of all the long toils and cares en- 
dured to support them through the period of childhood, 
and an example of that rare class of phenomena, in 
which a superlativo beauty arises from the inversion of 
the General order of nature. 

Even the frightful statements of the increase, in re- 
[■eiic years, of active juvenile depravity, especially in 
tJiG metropolis, include a gratifying lestunouyin favour 



of education. The advocates of schools have had the 
triumph of its being shown, that it was not from these 

evince that the improvement of intelligence may be but 
the greater ability for fraud and misclueE No, it was 
unifonnly foimd to have been in veiy different places 
of resort, that these wretches had been almost from 
their infancy, accomplished for crime ; and that iJieir 
training had not taken or needed any assistanco irom 
an exercise on literary ludiments, irom bibles, cate- 
chisms, or religious Mid . moral poetry, or from an at. 
tendance on public worship. Indeed, as if it were 
through an intervention of Providence to confound the 
cavillers, the children and youth of the schools were 
found to have been more generally preserved from do- 
fection to the league of prematuTe reprobates, than s, 
moral calculator, with tbe quality of human nature kept 
in his sight, would have ventured to anticipate, upon a. 
moderate estimate of the influence of mslxuction. 

Eaperience equally falsifies the notion that know- 
ledge, imparted to the lower orders, beyond what is ne- 
cessary to the handling of their tools, tends to factious 
turbulence ; to a re-action, (in pursuance of certain 
wild principles and theories,) against law and regular 
government in society. The maintunera of which no- 
tion should also afiirm, that the people of Scotland have 
long been about the most disalTected tumultuary, revo 
lutionaryrabbte in Europe ; and that the Cornish miners, 
at this day ao worthily distinguished at once by eser 
cised intellect and religion, are incessantly on the point 
of insurrection, against their employers or the state. 
And we shall be just as ready to believe thein if they 
also assert, that, in thoas popular irre°uWi,tles vvhich 
have too often disturbed, in particular places, thr poacc 
of our country, the clamorous bands or crowds, collected 
for purposes of intimidation or demolition, have consisted 
chiefly of the more cultivated part of the poorer inhabi- 
tants ; — yes, or that this clasa furnished one in a hun- 
dred of the numbers forming such lawless bands ; even 
though many of these more instructed of the people 
might be suffering, with their families, the utmost ex- 
tremity of want, the direct pressure of that hunger 
which, as well as oppression, may ' make a wise man 
mad.' Many of these, in their desolato abodes, with 
tears of parents arid children mingled together, have 
been committing themselves to their father in heaven, 
at the time that the ruder part of the population have 
been carrying alarm, and sometimes mischief, through 
the district, and so confirming the failh, we may sup- 
pose, of sundry magnates of the neighbourhobd, who 
had vehemently aasened, a few years before, the per- 
nicious tendency of educating the people. 

It would be less than what is due to suffering hu- 
mility, to leave this topic without observing, that if a 
numerous portion of the comroonity should be sinking 
under severe, protracted, unmitigated distress, distress 
on which there appears to them no dawn of hope from 
ordmary causea, it is not to be held a disparagement to 
tike value of education, if some of those who have en- 
joyed a measure of that advantage, in common with a 
greater number who have not. should become feverishly 
agitated with imaginations of great endden changes in 
the social system ; aud be led to entertain suggestions 
of irregular violent expedients for the removal of in- 
supportable evils. It n]ust, m all reason, be acknow- 
ledged the last lesson, which education could ho ex- 
pected to teach with practical effect, that one part of 
the community should be willing to resign themselves, 
as far as they can see, to destruction, that the others 
may live in sufficiency and tranquilUty. Such heroic 
devotement might not be difficult in the sublime elation 
of Thermopyljs ; but it is a Tery different matter in a 
melancholy cottage, and in the midst of famishing chil- 

After thus referring to mattetvof fact, for contradic- 
tion of tlie notiol4^^^hl5 6lp^l(al0i*|.<*n of tho 
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lower classes might render then] Ifiaa subject to the rules 
of good order, wc hare to observe, in farther reply, that 
we are [jot heard insisting on the advantages of increased 
knowledge, and mental invigoration, among the people, 
umaitnecteA loitk the inciUcaiien of religion. Nor is 
this esaentiaf point forgotten or ne^ected in the actual 
system of procedure, in the inEtituCions of which we are 



as heing the apprehension df things as they 
vention of delusion ; and so far a fitness for right voli- 
tions. But they consider religion, (heaidos being itself 
the primary and infinitely the moat important )jarl of 
knowledge,) as a principal iodl^ensable tor sec urine the 
full benefit of all the rest. It is desired and endeav- 
oured, that the understandings of these opening minds 
may be taken possession of, by just and solemn ideas 
of &cir relation to the eternal almighty being ; that they 
may be taught to apprehend it aa an awful reality, that 
diey are perpetually under his inapeetion ; and asacer- 
tdnty, that they must at length appear before him in 
judgment, and find, in another life, the consequences of 
what they are in spirit and conduct here It is im- 
pressed upon them, that his will is the supreme law ; 
that his declarations arc the most momentous truth 
known on earth ; and his faiour and condemnation the 
greatest good and evil. And it is wished, and endeav- 
oured, to be by the light of this divine wisdom that they 
are disciphned in omer parts of knowledge ; so that 
nothing they learn may be detached from all sensible 
relation to it, or have a tendency contrary to it. Thus 
it ia sought to he secured, tliat, as the pupil's mind 

therefore has neegaaarily more power and meana for 
what ia wrong, there may he luminously presented to 
biro, aa if celestial eyes visibly beamed upon him, the 
most solemn ideas that can enforce what is right. 

Such is the discipline mediated for preparing the sub- 
ordinate classes to pursue their individual welfare, and 
act their part as members of the community. Tbey 
are to be trained in early life to diligent employment 
of their faculties, lending tc strengthen them, regulate 
them, and give their possessors the power of effectually 
using them. They are to be exercised to form clear 
correct notions, instead of crude vague deluaive ones. 
The subjecta of these ideas will be, a very considerable 
number of (he most important facts and principles ; 
which are to be presented to their understandings with 
a patient repetition of efforts to fli them there as know- 
ledge that cannot be forgotten. By this measure of 
substantial acquirement and by the habit formed in so 
acquiring, they will be qualified for making faaher at- 
tainment in future time, if they are disposed to improve 
^eir opportunities. During this progiess, and in con- 
nexion with many of its exercises, their duty is to be 
enforced on them, in the various, forms tn which they 



cated justice, prudence, inoffensiveness, estraiwement 
from the connsels and le^ues of vain and bad men ; 
love of peace, hatred of all disorder and violence, and a 
reapsct for institutions designed and necessary to pre- 
vent these evils. All this will he tsn^t directly from 
the holy sctiptures, from which autborilv will also be in- 
culcated, all the while, the principles of religion. And 
reliiion, while its grand reference is to the stale of the 
soul towards God, and to eternal interests, yet cakes 
every principle and ride of morals under the full sanc- 
tion of its authority ; making the primary obligation 
and responsibility he towards Ciod, of every thing that 
is a duty with respect to men. So that, with the sub- 
jects of this education, the sense oC pmfmeli/ shall be 
conscience, the consideration of how they ought to be 
reouiated, in their conduct as a part of the communitv, 
shall be the recollection that their master in heaven 



dictates the laws of that conduct, and will judicially 
hold them amenable for every part of it. 

And, aa for as any judgment can be formed of means 
as acapted to ends, is not this endeavour to fix religious 
principles in ascendency, the way to bring up citiiona 
tit to preserve the great social compact ': Or perhaps 
far less interference of the divine sanctions, would do 
quite as well, for securing peace andgoodonler among 
tne mulitude, provided they be but kept in profound 
ignorance, — the religious principles being rendered un- 
necessary to them, just in the proportion of their want 
of other knowledge. This ia, at least virtually, said 

Sthe diaapprover of the designs for educating the peo- 
i. For, it were most idle for these persons to pre- 
tend, that they would have the people, in some way or 
other, put in the state of understanding the principal 
truths, and acknowledging the sanctions, of religion, as 
a apecialand separate allainmenl, while remaining des- 
titute of mental cultivation in the general sense. If 
those who would so pretend, were to see the actual 

Ehenomenon ; if it were to come befote them as a real 
let, — (an extremely ignorant man entertaining a lively 
and influential sense of religion, V—would they not 
greatly marvel ? "Would they not be nonplussed in 
trying to understand such a thing ! What if there 
were whispered to them, just then, some of the phrases 
at which they had often sneered ; for example diviiie 
grace ; which the man himself might very possibly be 
guilty of naming 1 We shall not deny the possibility 
of such a phenomenon yrom sack a came. But here 
we are speaking of the course required in human pro- 
ceeding, by practiced rational methods, toward the at- 
tainment of an object attainable through disctplme. 
And how, it may well be demanded^ is this supposed 
education to be conducted, which shall preserve the 
people's general ignorance inviolate, and yet inculcate 
religion vii& the due efficacy for making ^em virtuous 
citizens 1 How introduce the subject into minds mi- 
formed to admit any thing but the impressions of sense ; 
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employed ; never opened to a capacity of comprehend- 
ing any one idea approaching tn greatness or remote- 
ness ; and infinitely repugnant to begin so unwonted 
and uncouth an exercise with the topic of rehgiun, of 
all subjects in the world 1 No, assuredly, the good 
order of a populace, left In stupid ignorance, cannot be 
preserved by the effect of so slight an infusion of relig- 
ion, as these pretended good friends of theirs would in- 
stil into theh mental grossness. It must be done by 
something far stronger ; ^d if it actually is done al- 
ready, in nearly the required degree, with no more of 
religion than this, it ia done by other means ; and there- 
fore much hypocritical canting about the necessity of 
religion in the lower orders, to the safety of the state, 
mi^t be spared to such persons a.s we have heard ut- 
tering it together with more than a doubt of the pru- 
dence of qualiffing these same lower orders even to 
read the bible. 

But all this white, we are forgetting to inquire how 
much is to be understood as included in that good order, 
that deference and subordination, which it has been ap- 
prehended that the possession of more mind and know- 
ledge, by the people, might disturb oi destroy. May 
not the notion of it, as entertained by some persona, bo 
conceived somewhat according to the model of an ear- 
lier age, or of some eastern dominion 1 Is it required, 
that wo sentiment of obsequiousness should be, in the 
people, like the instinct by which a lower order of ani- 
mals as in awe of a higher, by which the common tribe 
of beasts would shrink at the sii;ht of lions t Or ia the 
deference expected to bo of an absolute, uncoudition^ 
kind, as to something claimitu it bv simple divine right, 
as the prophets or judiios of firael did 1 Are the peo- 
ple to be prevented from considetln;; their relation to 
the coininunity, any farther than the tafmma it Is their 
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assigned part to perforin in it, and the respect they are 
to pay to the higher orders of it i Are they to enter- 
t^ii no questions, respecting the right adjustment of 
their condition, ui the arrangements of ^c ^eat social 
body T Are they fortiidden ever to admit a single doubt, 
of Its being quite a matter of coarse, that every thing 
that ought to be is done, and in such manner as it 
ou^t to be, for the inlereats of thau^ class ; or, there- 
fore, to pretend to any such right as ^at of represent- 
ing, Gompbinmg, and remonstrating 1 

A subordination founded in such principles, and re- 
quh-ed to such a degree, it is true enough that the com- 
munication of knowledge is not the way to perpetuate. 
For the first use, which men infaiUhly make, of an en- 
largement of their fiiculties and ideas, will be to take a 
larger view of their interests ; and they may happen, as 
soon as they do so, to think they discover (hat it vvas 
quits time ; and the longer they do so, to letun still less 
and less of imphoit faith, and .those interests will he done 

An educated people must be very slow indeed in their 
teaming, if they do not soon grow ont of all belief in the 
necessary wisdom, and rectitude, of any class of human 
creatures whatever. They wiH see how unreasonable 
it were to eipect, that any class will fail in fidelity to 
the great natural principle, of makbg its own advan- 
tage the first object; and therefore they will not be apt 
to listen, with the gravity which in other times and re- 
gions may have been shown in listening, to injunctions 
of gratitude for the willingneas, evinc^ by the hi^er 
orders, to take on them the trouble of watching and 
guarding the people's welfare, by keeping them and all 
their mlerasts in a proper course. 

But neither will it necessarily be in the spirit of hos- 
tility, in the worst sense of the word, that a more in- 
structed people will thus show a diminished creduUty of 
reverence, toward the predominant ranks in the social 
economy ; and will keep in habitual exercise Upon them 
a somewhat suspicious observation, and a judicial es- 
timate ; with an honest freedom ' 



This will 
pressing that, since all classes naturally consult, by 
preference, their own interests.it is plainly unfit, tiiat 
one portion of the community should be trusted with 
an unlimited discretion, in ordering what afiticts 
welfare of the others; and that, in all prudence, the 
people must withhold an entire affiance, and uncondi- 
tional une.iamining acquiescence ; till some such thing 
as a commission of angels shall come to harmonise, 
and then administer, interests which are placed so un- 
aMieasably at strife : — for as to what is so often assert- 
ed of those interests being in reality the same, it is evi- 
dently impossible for either party, even while believing 
so, to concede to the other the exclusive adjustment df 
the practical mode of identification. 

But only let the utmost that is possible he done, to 
train the people, from their early years, to a sound use 
of their reason, under a discipline for imparting a valu- 
able portion of knowledge, and assiduously inculcating 
the principles of social duty and of religion ; and then 
something maybe said, to goodporpose, to their under- 
standing and conscience, while they are maintaining 
the inevitable competition of claims with their superiors. 
They will then be capable of seeing put in a fair bal- 
ance, many things which headlong ignorance would 
have taken all one way. They will be able to appreciate 
many esplanations, alleged causes of delay, statements 
of difficulty between opposing reasons ; which would be 
thrown away on an ignorant populace. And it would 
he an inducement to their making a real exertion of the 
nnderstanding, that they thus found themselves so foi^ 
mally put upon theh' responsibiUty for its exoreise, — 
^at they Here summoned to a rational discussion, in- 
stead of being addressed in the style of Pharaoh to the 
Israelites, The strife of interests would thus come to 



be carried on with less fierceness and malice, in tho 
spirit and manner, on the pait of the people. And the 
ground itself of the contention, the substance of the 
matters in contest, would be gradually diminished — by 
the concessions of the higher classes to the claims of 
the lower : for there is no affecting to dissemble, that 
a great mental and moral improvement of the people 
would necessitate, though diere wore not a single 
movement of rude force m the case, important conces- 
sions to them, on the part of the superior orders. A 
people advanced to such a stale, would make its moral 
power felt in a thousand ways, and every moment. 
This general augmentation of mind and virtue would 
send forth, against all arrangements, and inveterate 
usages, of the nature of invidious repression and esclu- 
sion, an energy, which could no more he resisted than 
the power of the sun, when he advances in the spring 
to annihilate the rehcs and vestiges of tho winter. 
This plastic mfluence would modify the institutions of 
the national commumty, to a state adapted to secure 
all ^e popular interests; and to convey the genuine, 
collective opinion, to bear directly on the counsel and 
transaction of national concerns. That opinion would 
have a weight which could not be set at defiance, and. 
an unperverted fidehty of manifestation, which would 
leave no possibility of affectmg to talie an opposite one 
as the genuine. 

That such consequences would inevitably follow a 
highly improved general state of the people, must be 
freely acknowledged to those, who cannot consent lo 
their receivingthe utmost practicable cultivation. And 
is it because uiis would follow, that these disapprovers 
would deprecate such a cultivation^ Then let them 
say, what it is that Ihet/ are hopmg for from an opposite 
system. What is it, Uiat they are seriously promising 
themselves, from the auspicious inSuence of all the ig- 
norance, that can henceforward he retained among the 
populationofthis part of the world! They see, that in 
this country, and other of the great states of Europe, 
there is gone forth, among the great mass of the peo- 
ple, a spirit of revolt irom the sense of obligation toward 
institutions simply as existing or as ancient ; a spirit 
that re-acts, vvith deep and settled antipathy, against 
some of the arrangements and claims, of the order into 
which the nationid community has been disposed by 
institutions and the course of events ; a spuit which 
regards some of the appointments, and requirements, 
of that order, as little better than adaptations of the 
system lo the will, and gratification, of the more fortu- 
nate portion of the species. We need not repeat, with 
what dreadful commotion the pervasion of this spirit 
has wrouMU, both in its own proper action and explosive 
force, and as excited to preternatural ene^y in the 
conflict with the arrayed power of the old order of 
things. And is it extinguished 1 Is it subdued 1 Is it 
in the slightest degree reduced ! — reduced we mean, 
as a principle fixed in the decided form of an opinion, 
and actuating, with the strength and sanction of this 
its possession of the judgment, (he wishes and strong- 
est passions ; and often kindling, in the more rest- 
less and sanguine spirits, imaginations of supposc- 
able changes, and of the expedients for accomplisliing 

Is it, we repeat, repressed 1 There may be persons 
who cannot heUeve it possible, ' good easy men,' that 
it can have lived in spite of a world of war and legisla- 
tion aimed at its destrection, to come forth, with una- 
bated vigour, at the opportnne junctures in the fnliire 
procress of events ; like some great serpent, meeting 
and glaring upon the si^t again, with his appqilling 
glance and uninjured length ofvolume, after a 
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lith destructive intention after him. 

. be the dullest, or most spell-bound in their 
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events in the old, and what has been named the ne- 
world, at this very hour ! And what are the measurf 
of several of the great state authorities of Europe, an 
the apparent agitation, and as it were Gtfui changes of 
feeling between rashness and dismay, in ^e adoption 
of those measures in some of the states, but n confes- 
sion, that after all, this spmt is growing strong- 
er ' Every year renders it but more evident, that the 
principle in action re something far different from a 
superficial transient irritation , that it has gone the 
whole depth of ^e mind , has possessed itself of the 
veiy judgment and conscience, of an mnumerabla 
legion, eitending, continually, to a still greater num- 
ber Pio doubt IS permitted to remain, whe^er the 
real Lurrcnt of the popular feeling has made a porlsn- 
tous change in its direction, to return to its ancient 
course, when the stream of some great branch of the 
Mississippi shall resume the channel, which It has aban- 
doned )>y making for itself a new one into the Meitican 
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tion, that they, the grand physical agency of that com- 
munity ; that they, the operators, the producers, the 
preparers, of almost all it most essentially wants ; that 
they, the part, therefore, of the social assemblage so 
obviously the most essential to its existence, and on 
which all the rest must depend ; — that they are placed in 
a condition, in the great social arrangement, which does 
not do justice to tms their importance, which does not 
adequately reward these their services ; — we say, when 
this shall have become the feeling and the conviction, 
to the Tery centre of the mind, in Uiemillions of Europe, 
we would put it as a question to the judgment of a 
sober man, how this atateof feelLigis to be reversed or 
neutralized, while tboae cm^umstanaes of the economy 
which have caused it are remaining. But then we put 
it to his judgment at the neit step, what the conse- 
quence must ultimately be. Will he pretend not to 
foresee, that the power of so vast a combination of 

another, affect a great modification in ^o arrangements 
of the social system 1 What plan, then, is he suppos- 
ing adopted to prevent ill Are the higher and mote 
Crivileged portions of the national communities to have, 
enceforward, just this one grand object of their eiist- 
ence, this chief employment for all their knowledge, 
means, and power, namely to keep down the lower 
orders of their fellow-citizens, by mere stress of coer- 
cion and punishment ! Are they resolved, and prepar- 
ed, for a rancorous intermioablo hostility in prosecution 
of such a benign purpose , with, of course, a continual 
OKhaustion upon it of the means, which might be ap- 
plied to dimmish rtiat wretchedneso of the people, 
which has been, and must continue to be, the grand 
corroborator of the principles that have passed like 
an earthqu jte under the foundations of the old social 
systems 7 But supposing this should be the course 
pursired, how long can it be effectual ' That must bo 
a very firm structure, must be of gigantic mass or most 
excellent basis and conformation, against which the 
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it does not appear what there can be of such impreg- 
nable consisteni. in any particular construction of the 
social order which is, by the supposition to be resolved 
to be maintained in soversign immutability, in perma- 
nent frustration of the persevering, ever-growing, aim 
and impulse of the great majority, pressing on to 
achieve important innovationsin their asour ; innova- 
tions in those systems of institution and usage, under 
which Ihev will never cease to think they have had far 
less happiness heretofore than they ought to liave had. 
We cannot see how this impulse can he so repelled 
or diverted that it shall not prevail at length, to the , 
effect of either bearing down, or wearing away a portion j 
of the order of things which the ascendent classes in I 
M 



evei^F part of Europe would have fondly wished to 
maintain in perpetuity, wilhonl one particle of sur- 

But though they cunnot preserve its entireness, the 
manner in which it shall yield to alteration is in a great 
measure at then" command. And here is the important con- 
sideration. If a movement has really begun m the gene- 
ral popnlarmind of the nations, and if theprincipleof it is 
growing and insuppreasible, so that it must in one man- 
ner or another ultimately prevail, what will the state be 
of any national community where it shall be an unen- 
lightened, half barbarous, people that so prevails ^— a 
people no better informed, perhaps, than to beheve that 
all the hardship and distress enamed by ^emselves and 
their forefathers were wrongs, which ^ey eutfered from 
the higher orders ; than to ascribe to bad government, 
and the rapcity and selfishness of tlio rich, the very 
evils caused by inclement seasons ; and than to assume 
it as beyond question, (hat the whole accumulation of 
their resentments, brought out into action at la^t, is bat 
justice demanding and effectmg it retribution. 

In such an event, what would not the superior orders 
be glad to give and forego, in compromise with princi- 
ples, tempers, and demands, which they will know they 
should never have had to encounter, to the end of time, 
if. instead of lending their vast advantages on merely 
their ovni state and indulgence, ^ey had applied them 
in a mode of operation and influence tending to im- 
prove, in every way, the situation and character of the 
people? It is Que, that such a wild triumph of over- 
powering violence would necessarily be short. A blind 
turbulent monster of popular power never can for a long ■ 
time mdntain the dommation of a poUtical community. 
It would rage and riot itself out of breath and strenglh, 
succumb under some ' strong coercion of its own cre- 
ating, and lie subject and stupified, till its spirit should 
be recovered andmcensod for new commotion. But 
this impossibility of a very prolonged reign of confu- 
sion, would be little consolation for the ctoses, against 
whoso privileged condition the first tremendous erup- 
tion should have driven. It would not much choer a 
man who should see his abode carried away, and hia 
fields and plantations devastated, to tell him that what 
had inflicted this ruin was but a transient mountain tor- 
rent. A short prevalence of the overturning force would 
have sufficed, for the subversion of the proudest longest 
established slate of privilege ; and most improbable 
would it be, that those who lost it in the tumult, would 
find the newaulhorily,which would arise as that tumult 
subsided, either able or disposed to restore it. They 
might perhaps, (on a fiivorable supposition,) survive in 
personal safety, but in humiliated fortunes, to ruminato 
on their manner of occupying their former elevated situ- 
ation, and of employing its ample means of power, i 
due portion of which applied to promote the universal 
education of the community, with an accompanying 
liberal yet very gradual concession of privileges to ^e 
people, would have prevented ^e catastrophe. 

Let us urge then, that a zealous endeavor to render 
mpossible that, in any change whatever, 
of a nation should fell under the power of 
ifunated multitude, may take place of the 
presumption that there is no great change to be ever 
effected by the progressive and conscious importance of 
the people ; a presumption than which nothing can ap- 
pear more like infatuation ; when we look at the recent 
scenes and present temperament of the moral world. 
Educate the people ; train them to sound sense ; civil- 
ize them; promote the reformation of their morals; in- 
culcate the principles of religion, simply and solemnly 
(M religion, as a thing direct^ of divine dictation, and 
not as if l^ffof its authority were in vinne of human, 
institutions; let the higher orders generally make it 
perfectly evident to the multitude that they are desirous 
' " improve them, raise them, and promote their happi- 

(S ; and then whateccT the demands of the people as 
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s body, thus improving in underalanding and the sense 
ol justice, shall come to be, and mhaiever modification 
their preponderance may ullimalely enforce on the great 
social arrangements, it will be infallibly certain that 
there never can be a love of disorder, an insolent an- 
archy, a prevailing spirit of revenge and devastation. 
Such a conduct of the ascendent classeB woaid. in this 
nation at ieaat, secure that as long as the world lasts, 
there never would be any formidable commotion, or vio- 
lent sudden changes. All those modifications of the 
national economy which an improving people would as- 
pke and would deserve to obtain, would be gradually 
nccompiished, in a manner by which no party would be 
injured, and all would be the happier. 



Vnciaatted minds desliMe of (my rmgioas nntians, 
' avd fortified against all approach of irulk. 

We do not know whether any of these observations 
wilt be acconnted forei^ to the purpose, of illustrating 
the effects of popular ignorance, -However that may 
be, we shall pursue the course of illustration toward 
its conclusion, by describing somewhat more fully here 
than in the former stages, the manner in which the want 
of mental improvement affects the people in regard to 
the most important concern of atl, religion It is true, 
that this has'been already very expressly adverted to, 
and perhaps more than once ; but the topic seems to 
merit a considerable amplification ; and will better ex- 
cuse, than any other, the fault of a loo evident repeti- 
tion. What we would especially remark upon is, the 
wretched inaptitude which ignorance creates or consti- 
tutes for receiving religious instruction. Bnt first a 
few sentences relative to what there actually is of re- 
ligious notion in the minds of the uneducated, — to show 
wiether, as ftr as that great subject is concerned, edu- 

Somc notion of such a thing, something different in 
their consciouBnesB from the absolute negation of the 
idea, something that faintly responds to the terms in 
which a person conversing with them would e:[pres3 the 
idea, in the way of questioning them on the subject, 
jnay be presumed to eiist in the minds of all who are 
advanced a considerable way into youth, or come to 
mature age, in a country where all have the monitory 
spectacle of edifices for religious use, on spots appomt- 
ed also for tiie interment of the dead. If thi» sort of 
measured caution in the assumption should seem bor- 
dermg on the ridiculous, we would recommend those 
who would smllo at it lo make some litde eiperiments. 
It would not be difficult to insinuate themselves, on 
road or field, into the company of some of the innu- 
merable rustics who have grown up destitute of every 
Ihinc worth calling education ; or of the equally ill- 
fated beings m the alleys, precincts, and lower employ- 
ments of towns. They might manage to avoid an ab- 
tnptneas and judicial forraaUty, which would prevent 
the readiness to be communicative, while Ihey contrived 
to question, in effect rather than eitpress form, some of 
these persons respecting God, Jesus Christ, the human 
soul, the invisible world. And we can assure them 
they would in many instances receive such answers as 
would amaze them. The ejtposure made to them in 
these answers would break up, as by a sudden shock, 
their easy complacent assurance, (were it possible they 
had been so unknowing ae to cherish such a feehng,) 



that almost all the people must, by some means or other, 
have been brought to be tolerably apprised of a few first 
principles of religion ; that this could not have failed to 
be the case in a community acknowledging, In its col- 
lective capacity, a considerable responsibility that its 
members should not be lef^ totally destitute of the most 
essential of all things to their well-bemg. This agree- 
able assurance would vanish, like a dream interrupted, 
at the spectacle tiius presented, of persons nearly, very 
nearly, as devoid of those first pnnciples, after living 
eighteen, thirty, forty, or tvrico forty years, under the 
superintendence of that community, as if they had been 
the aboriginal rovers of the American forests, or natives 
of unvisited coral-built spots in the ocean. 

If these examiners were to prosecute the investiga- 
tion widely, and their reflections grew more pensive with 
theu: discoveries, they might become seuEible of a very 
altered estimate of this our Christian tract of the earth. 
From appearing to them so peculiarly auspicious, as if 
almost by some virtue of its clunate, to the cultivation 
and enlargement of religious understanding in the peo- 
ple, it mi^t come lo wipear lo them as (avourable to 
the developement o{ all things rather than that. Plants 
and trees, the diversity of anunal forms and powers, the 
human fiame, the features eidarglng or enlarged to man- 
hood in (he persons looked upon while malung the an- 
swers to the exposed e:caininer. with their passions also, 
and prevaihng dispositions — see how all things can un- 
fold themselves in out territory, and grow and enlarge to 
their completeness, excepting the ideas of the human 
soul relatmg to the almighty, and to the grand purpose 



The supposed answers would, in many instances, be- 
tray, that any thought of God at all was of very rare 
occurrence, as never having become strongly associated 
with any thing beheld in the whole creation. We should 
think it probable, as we have said before, that with 
many, while in health, weeks often pass away without 
the idea being once so presented as to hold the mind, 
so lo speak, looking at it for one moment of time. If 
they could be set to any such task as that of retracing, 
at the end of the day or week, what has come into their 
minds, and what their thoughts have dwelt upon, it 
would no more be recalled that this idea had encoun- 
tered them, than that a splendid metFOr had passed 
through the air before them. Yet during such a space 
of tune, their thoughts, such as they are, shall have run 
through incalculable thousands of changes ; and even 
the divine name itself may have been pronounced by 
them a multitude of times, in joculuity or imprecation. 
This is B stale very near ebsolote atheism. 

But the idea of God which has, by some means, 
found its way into their minds lo ab^de thereso nedrly 
in silence and oblivion, — what is it, when some direct 
call does really evoke it 1 1t is generally a gross approii- 
mation of the conception of the infinite being to the like- 
ness of man. If what they have heard of his being a spirit, 
has indeed some little eifee t in prevention of the total de- 
basement of the idea, it prevents it rather by confusion 
than by magnificence. It may somewhat restrain and 
bafHe the tendency of the imsgiualion to a direct de- 
grading definition ; but it does so by turning the idea 
as into a wide attenuated cloud. And ever and anon, 
this cloudy diffusion is again drawing in, and shaping, 
toward an image, enormous perhaps, and spectral, 
and portentous across the firmament, but in some 
strong analogy to the human mode of personality. 

The dlvuie attribute which it apprehended by them 
with most of an impression of reelity, is a certain vast- 
ness of power. But through the grossness of their in- 
tellectual atmosphere, tiiis appears to them rather in ihe 
character of something prodigiously huge, than sublime- 
ly glorious. As considered m his quality of nioiai ju- 
dicial governor, God ,is regarded by some of them as 
more disposed, than there is any reasonable. cause, to 
be displeased with what is done in this world. But the 
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far greatf.r number have no pieii 
he takes any very -vigilant accoani 
even those who entertain the more ungracious appre- 
hension, have it net in sufficienl^ force to malie then]j 
once in whjle months, deliberately think it worth while 
to care what he may disapprove. 

Tha notions that should answer to the doctrine of a 
providence, are a confnsion of some crude idea of a di- 
vine superintendence, with stronger fancies and impres- 
sions of luck and chance ; and £eae still &cther, and 
moat uncouthly, confounded hy the admixture of the 
ancient heathen niition of faie, reduced from its philo- 
sophy to its diegs. In many instancea, however, thia 
obtains such a predominance, as to lesson the coufoaian, 
and withal to preclude, in a great measure, the senaa of 
accountableness. In neither of these states of intel- 
lectual desolation la there any serious admiason, at 
least during the enjoyment ofhealdi, of Iheduty or ad- 
vantage of prayer. 

The supposed eiaminer may endeavour lo elicit the 
jiotions concerning the redeemer of the world. They 
would be found, in numerous instances, amounting 
Uterally t« no more tlMn, that Jesus Christ was a wor- 
thy kind of man, (the word has actually been ' gentle- 
man,' in more than one instance that we have heard 
told from unquestionable authority,) who once, some- 
where, (these national Christians had never in their lives 
thought of inquiring when or where,) did a great deal 
of good, and was very ill used by bad people. The 
people now, they think, bad as they may be, would not 
do so in the like case. Some of these persons may 
have casually been at church ; and are just aware that 
his name often recurs in its services ; Uiey never con- 
sidered why ; but they have a vague unpression of its 
repetition having some kind of virtue, perhaps rather in 
Ibe nature of a spell. The names of the four evange- 
lists are by some held literally and technically available 

A few steps withdrawn from this thickest of the 
mental fog, there are many, who are not entirely unbi- 
formed of something having been usually affirmed, by 
religious teachers, of Jesus Christ's being more than a 
man, and of his having done something of great import- 
ance toward preventmg our being pnnisheiffor oursins. 
This combination of a majestic superiority lo the hu- 
man nature, with the fact of his being yet confessedly 
human, just passes their minds hbe a ^ape formed of 
a shadow, as one of the unaccountable things that may 
be as it is said, for what they know, but which they 
need not trouble themselves to think about. As to the 
great things said to be done by bun, lo save men from 
being punished, they see indeed no necessity for such 
an expedient, but if it is so, very right, and so much 
the better ; for between that circumstance in our fa- 
vour, and God's being too good, after all that is said of 
his holbcss and wrath, to be severe ou such poor crea- 
tures as men, we must have a good chance of coming 
off safely at last. But multitudes of the miserably 
poor, however wicked, have a settled assurance of this 
coming off well at last, uidependently of any Ihmg effect- 
ed for men by the mediator : they shall not be eiempted, 
they believe, from any future saffermg in consideration 
of theu- having suffered so mnch here. Iliere is no- 
thing, in thescanty creedof great numbers, more firmly 
held than this. 

It is true, they believe that the most atrociously 
wicked must go lo a state of punishment after death. 
They consider murderers, especially as under this doom. 



&Bs: ' tAbi'b according as how h« uk« ii.' 



Bnt the offences which they deem to deserve it, form 
but a short catalogue. It is indeed enlarged sometimes, 
in the case of the individual, by the addition of an of- 
fence which be would not have accounted so heinotis, 
but that it has happened to he committed against Mm. 
We can recollect the exultation of smcere faith, seen 
mingiingwith the anger of an offended man, while pre- 
Saciing, as well as imprecatmg, this retribution of some 
injury he bad suffered ; a real uijuiy, uideed, in some 
degree ; yet of a kind which he would have held in 
small account, had he only seen it done to another per- 
son As to the nature of that future punishment, the 
ideas of these neglected minds, go scarcely at all be- 
yond the images of corporeal anguish, conveyed by the 
well known metaphors. 

It is most strikmg to observe how wholly negative are 
their conceptions of the future happiness, which it 
should seem they eipect to obtain, as the necessary al- 
ternative of the evil they so easily assure themselves 
of escaping. The ordmary images employed in reli- 
gious discourse to represenfit, (if they should ever have 
heard enough of such discourse to be acquainted with 
those images,) are very htlle congenial to their notions 
of pleasme ; and no more would the abstracted and 
elevated ideas be so, if they had intellect and thought 
enough to reach so fer. Here the reflection again re- 
turns, what an ineipressible poverty of mind Sere is, 
when the people have no longer a mythology, and yet 
have not obtained m its place any knowledge of the true 
religion. The martial vagrants of Scandinavia glowed 
vidth the vivid anticpations o) Valhalla ; the savages of 
the western continent had their animating visions of the 
'land of souls ;' tho modern Christian barbarians of 
England, who also eipect to lire after death, do not 
know what Ihey mean by their phrase of ' going to 

Most of this class of persona think very little in any 
way whatever of the invisible spiritnal economy. And 
many of them wish to think, if possible, still less. For 
they are liable to be occasionally affected with dark 
hints and hauntings of an ur.seen world. But it is 
very remarkable, how httle these may contribute to en- 
force the salutary unptessions of religion. A man, who 
is, for instance, subject to the terror of apparitions, 
therefore be in the smallest degree the lesa 
iicept just at the time that this terror is upon 
mm. A. number of persons, of whom not one durst 
have walked, alone, at midnight, round a lonely church, 
encompassed with graves, and among them perhaps the 
recent one a notoriously, wicked man, will neverthe- 
less, on a fine Sunday morning, form arcw of rude idlers, 
Elandmg m the road to this very church, to vent their 
jokes on the persons going thither to attend the offices 
of rchgion, and on those offices themselves. ■ 

Such, as regarding religion, is the state out of which 
it is desired to redeem a multitude of tbapeople of this 
land. Or rather we should say, it is sought to save a 
multitude from being consigned to it. For consider, in 
the next place, (what we wished especially to point at, 
in this last and most important article in the enumera- 
tion of the evils of ignorance,) consider what a fatal 
in^titnde for receiving the truths of religion, is created 
by the neglect of training minds to the exercise of their 
faculties, aud the acquirement of elementary informa- 

How inevitably it must be so, fium the nature of the 
case ! — Ttiere is a sublime economy of invisible reali- 
ties. There is the supreme eiistence, an mfinite and 
eternal spirit. There are spiritual existences, that have 
kindled into briohtnesa and power, from nothing, at his 
creating will. Tliere is an universal government, om- 
nipotent, all-wise, righteous, of [hat supreme being, 
over tU creation. There is the immense tribe of hu- 
man spirits, in a most pecuhar and tremendous predica- 
ment, held under eternal oblisation of-conformif 
law which emanates from tJiftipljiigstofOJ- "" 
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SHthot, bDt perverted to a slate of dieconfotmity ia it, 
and opposition to him. Next, there is a msrvellouB 
anomalyof moral government, the eoiistilution of anew 
slate of relation between the supreme governor and thJe 
a!ienal«d race, tbrough a mediator, who makes an atone- 
ment for human iniquity, and stands representative be- 
fore ahiiighty justice, foi those who gratefully accord 
1o the mysterious appointment, and consign themselves 
to his charge. There are the several doctrines declara- 
tory of this new constkation through all 
There is the view of rehgion in its operative cbarai 



the combination ot 
divine agency on the m 
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and there is the 
a retribution. 

Look at this solemn ideal scene, so distinct, and 
stretching to such remoteness, from ^e field of ordinal)' 
things ; consisting of elements of which it is for intel- 
lect alone to apprehend the reaUty ; of objects with 
which intellect alone can hold converse. Look at this 
scene ; and then consider, what manner of beings you 
are calling upon to enter into it by contemwation. 
Beings who have never learned to think at all. Beings 
who have hsrdly ever once, in then: whole lives, made 
a real effort, to direct and concentrate the action of 
their faculties on any thmg abstracted firom the objects 
palpable to the senses ; whose entire attention has been 
engrossed, from then inlancy, with the common busi- 
ness, the low amusements and gratificatiDns, the idle 
talk, the local occurrences, which formed the h 
compasEoftheoccupalion,and practicallyacknO'A da d 
interests, of their progenitois. Beings who hav n 
been made, in the least, bmihar with even the 
of fact, those especially of the scripture history wb b 
slaiid in the most obvious relation to rebgion, and h 
given a substantial form, as it were, to some ts 
tnilhs. Beings who will thus combine, as we h d 

before, the utmost aversion to any attempt at a p y 
intellectual exercise, with whatever dislike it is in our 
nature to feet toward tiiie class of subjects. What kind 
of ideas should you imagine to be raised in their minds, 
by all the words you might employ, to place within 
their intellectual vision some portion of this spirilual 
order of things, — even should you be able, which you 
often would not, to engage any effort of atwntion loibe 
subject 1 And yet we have heard men, who bad been 
disciplined in the most splendid institutions for mental 
cultivation in the world, pertinaciously mamlain, that 
the common people need not be taught so much as to 
be abie tu read ll)e bible, in order to their allaining a 
competent knowledge of religion ; for that Ihey may 
learn as much of ii by an attendance at churcl^ as it 
can be of any use for ibem to know. 

Do such men ever make an immediate, personal ex- 
periment, on this happy facility with which mature ig- 
' We may appeal to those 
wh mad h m 



educated peo to ec k d 

You have visa .d pe p m m mil 

Sunday assem ra d mi to 

which you had ss d tr 

consequence mlan g ea 

neighbourhood h rv h d 

or of the circum y y g h dr 

coming to your charity schools. You were soon made 
sensibte what a desert you were in, as lo all religious 
thought, by indications unequivocal to your perception, 
.though, it may be, not reducible, in a few woids, to 
exact description And those indications were per- 
haps almost equally apparent in the young persons, 
those advanced to the middle of life, and those who 
were evidently destined not long lo remain in it, the 



patriarch, perhaps, and the eldest matron, of the kin- 
dred company. You. attempted by degrees, with all 
managements of art, as if you had been seeking to gain 
a favour for yourselves, to train into the talk some topic 
bearing toward religion ; and which could be followed 
up to a mote explicit reference to that great subject, 
without the abruptness which causes instant silence 
and recoil. We will suppose, that the gloom of such a 
moral scene was not augmented to you, by the mortifi- 
cation of observing impatience *of this suspension of 
their usual and favourite tenor of discourse, betrayed in 
marks of suppressed uritation, or rather by the wi^- 
drawing of one, and another, from Ae company. But 
it was quite enough to render the moments and feelings 
some of the most disconsolate you had ever ejperienced, 
to have thus immediately before you a number of ra- 
tional beings as in a dark prison house, and to feel the 
impotence of your friendly efforts to bring them out. 
Their darkness of ignorance infused into your spirit the 
darkness of melancholy, when you perceived that the 
fittest words you could think of, in every change and 
combmation in which you could dispose them, failed to 
imparl, to their understanding, the most elementary 
and essential ideas of the most momentous subject. 

You thought again, perhaps, and again. Surely IJiia 
mode of expression, ot this, as it is in words familiar 
to them, will define the meaning to their apprehension. 
But you were forced to perceive that ibe common 
words and phraseology of the language, those which 
make the substance of ordinary discourse on ordinary 
subjects, had not, for the understandings of these per- 
sons, an indifferent and general apphcableness. It 
d if the perfectly neutral and general portion 
h guage had become in its meaning special and 
or their own sort of topics. Their narrow 
s had rendered it incapable' of conveying 
em on matters forei^ lo their habits. "When 
d subject to which they wore quite unaccus- 

med ecame like a stream which, though one and 

h urrent, flows clear on the one side, and mud- 

dy ( s e sometimes see for a space) on the other, — 
and to them it was clear only at their own edge. And 
if even the plain popular language turned dark on their 
undeistandings when employed in explanation of reii. 
gion, it is easy to imagine what had been the success 
of any thing approaching lo a more technical expression 
of the subject, though it went no farther than such letras 
as are used in the bible. 

You continued, however, the effort, for a whilo. As 
deshous to show you due civiUty, some of the persons, 
perhajis the oldest, would give assent to what you said, 
with some sign 9f acknowledgement ot the importance 
of the concern. In expressing this assent, they would 
say something which they took to l>e equivalent to what 
you had said. And when it was an inteihgible idea 
that they ottered, it would probably show the grossest 
possible misconception of the first principles of religion ; 
something clumsily analogous to its worst perversions 
by popery, or apppoaching to very paganism. You 
tried, psrlups, wi^ repeated modifications of your ex- 
pression, and attempts at illustration, lo loosen the lalse 
notion, and to place the true one in such a near obii- 
ousness lo the apprehension, that at least the difference 
should be seen, and (perhaps you hoped) a Utile move- 
ment excited to think farther of the subject, and make 
a serious question of it. But all in vain. The hoary 
unhappy subject of your too late mstruction, either 
would still take it that it came gl! to the same thing ; 
or, if compelled lo perceive that you were trying to 
make him untkink his poor old nf """ — ' ' 



after observing, that he was too old, ' the 
the luck,' to be able lo learn about such things, vhu 
he never had, like you, the ' scholarship' and the tii 
In several of the parly jCS'ne""""""" ' 



the parly veB-nercwyellltl signs of al- 
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a total blank. They 



be waiting 



for any trifling incident 
theit minds ajive. Somo one with a litllc more of 
listening curiosity, but v,-ithout earing about tbe sub- 
ject, might baTS to obaerre, that it seemed to him the 
Game kind of thing that the Methodist paison, (the term 
most likely to be used,) was lately eaying in such a one's 
funeral Bermon. It ie too possible that one or two of the 
visages* of the company, of ^e younger people espe- 
cially, might wear, during a good part of the time, some- 
what of a derisive amil«, meaning, ' What odd kind of 
stuff all this Is ;' as if they could not help thinking it 
most ludicrously strange, that any one should be tak- 
ing of God, of (he SaTiour of mankind, of the facts of 
th bble the welfare of the soul, the shortness and value 
of 1 1 and a future account, when he might be talking 
of h n ghbouring fair, past or e^tpected, or the local 
q arr 1 o the last laughable incident or adventure of 
the hamlet It is particularly observable, that grossly 
i^no n persona are very apt to take a ludicrous im- 
p irom high and solemn subjects ; at least when 
ntr>du d in any other time or way than in the cere- 
mon I of public relijpou a service ; when brought for- 
VI a d 9 a personal concern, demanding consideration 
e be, and which may be urged by individnsl on 

d du 1 You have commonly enough observed this 
p k the grin of stupidity and fol^. And if you 
asked yoursefies, (for it were in vain to aslt them,) why 
it produced this so perverse effect, yon had only lo con- 
sider that, to minds abandoned through ignorance to 
be totally engrossed and besotted by the immediate ob- 
jects of sense, the grave assumption, and emphatic en- 
forcement, of the transcendent importance of a wholly 
unseen and spiritual economy, has much the appear- 
ance and effect of a great lie attempted (o be passed 
upon them. You mi^t indeed recollect also, that the 
moat that some of them may have learnt about religion, 
is, that it, and those who profess it, moifbe laughed at, 
for that tiiey are so by mnltiCudes, not of their own vul- 
gar order only, but including many of the wealthy, the 
'iterial, and the t" 



genteel, the magisterial, a 



dignified m p 



Individuals of the most ignorant class may stroll into 
a place of viorship, hearing their charact^ so conspicu- 
ously in their appearance and manner as to draw the par- 
t far t ce of the preacher, while addressing the con- 
gr g t It may be, that having taken their state 

ro d th place, they go out, just, perliaps, when he is 
th midst of a manned, prominent, and even pic- 
t -Vj illustration, possibly from some of the strikiiu; 
f t haracters of the scripture narrations, whi(£ 

b d t m de the slightest ingress on their thoughts or 
g t n. Or they are pleased to stay through the 
rv during which his eye is frequently led to where 
i f them may be seated together. "Without an 
app ra of addressing them personally, he shall be 
t d t direct a special effort toward what he sur- 
m be the state of their mmds. He may in this 

ff t q re an additional force, emphasis, and point- 
d ss f delivery; but especially his utmost mental 
f h 11 be brought into action to strike tipon their 
f It with vivid rousing ideas, plainly and briefly 
p d And he fancies, perhaps, that he has at 
least arrested their attention ; that what is going from 
his mind is in some manner or other taking a place in 
theirs ; when some ineipressibly trivial occurring cir- 
cumstances shows hun, uiat the hold he has on th^m is 
not of the strenghth of a spider's web. Those thoughts, 
those intellects, those souls, ere instantly and wholly 
gone— from a representation of one of the awful visit- 
tions of divine judgment in the ancient world — a de- 
scription of sublime angelic agency, as in some recorded 
fact in the bible — sn illustration of the discourse, mira- 
cles, or expiatory sorrows of the redeemer of the world 
— a strong appeal to conscience on past sin — a state- 
ment, ill 'form, perhaps, of example, of an important 



apect to eternal safety ;— from the attempted grasp, or 
supposed seizure, of any such subject, these rational 
spirits started away, with infinite facUity, to the move- 
ments occaaioned by the falling a( a hat from a peg. 

By the tune that any semblance of attention returns 
the preacher's address may have taken ^e form of 
pointed interrogation, with very defined supposed 
feels; or e I gi e the quealion and its 

principle as ngib ubstanoe. Well ; just 

point, wh h h b n a dart of cor' ■" " 

striking tl d ra d g d compelling the i 



le and f auditors tij answer for 

themselvc — h m , he perceives two or 

three of th p rs n had articularly in view begin 

in active wh p g p g d with the accompani- 
ment of the appropriate vulgar smiles. They may 
possiblv relapse at length, Ihrou^ sheer dulhiess, into 
loleiable decorum ; and the instructor, not quite losing 
sight of them, tries yet again to impel some serious 
ideas through the obtoseneas of their mental being. 
But he can clearly perceive, after the animal spirits 
have thus been a little quieted by the necessity oi sit- 
ting stilt awhile, the signs of a perfectly stupid vacan- 
cy, which is hardly sensible that any thing is actually 
saying, and probably makes, in the case of some of the 
mdividuals, what is mentally but a slight transition to 
yawning and sleep. 



Utter 






oal fortificati 



ilate of the muid. Prejudice may periiaps be 
removed ; unbelief may be reasoned with ; even de- 
moniacs have been capable of bearing witness to the 
tmth ; but the stupidity of confirmed ignorance, not 
only defeats the ultimate efficacy of the means for 
making men wiser and better, but stands in preliminary 
defiance to the very act of their application. It re- 
minds us of an account, in one of the relations of the 
French Egyptian campaigns, of the attempt to reduce 
a garrison posted m a bulky fort of mud. Had the 
deduces been of timber, the besiegers might have burnt 
them ; had they been of stone, even blocks of granite, 
they might have shaken and ultimately breached them 
by the incessant battery of their cannon ; or they 
might have undermined and blown them up. But the 
huge mound of mud received the iron missiles with- 
out effect ; they just struck m and were dead ; so that 
the mighty engines of attack and demohtion wore utter- 
ly hi "^ ' 



persons thus devoid of know- 
lodge in sickness and the approach to death. Suppos- 
ing them to manifest alarm and solicitude, it is de^o- 
rable to see how powerless their understandings are, 
for any distinct conception of what, or why, it is that 
they fear, or regret, or desire. Ilie olqects of theu 
apprehension come round them as vague forms of dark- 
ness, instead of distinctly exhibiting dangers and foes, 
which they might steadily contemplate, and think how 
to escape or encounter. And how litde does the be- 
nevolent instructor find it possible for him to do, when 
he applies his mind to the painful task of reducing this 
gloomy confiised vision to the plain tmth of their un- 
happy situation, set in order before their eyes. 

He deems it necesaary to speak of the most elemen- 
tary principles — the peifect holiness, and justice of 
God — the eorresponding holiness, and the all-compre- 
hending extent, of his law, appomted to his creatures 
— the absolute duty of conformity to it in every act, 
word, and thought — the necessary condemnation conse- 
quent on failure— the dreadful evil, therefore of sin, 
both in its principle and consequences. God — perfect 
holiness — j u stic e— law — univeraal conformity — sin — 
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condemnatzon ! Alas ! tbe hapleas andilor has no sue 
lense of the force of terms, and no such analogical ideat 
" - '0 furnish the medium for conveying these repreaer 



hie understand 



He n 



r had. al 



w there may be in his mind all the addi- 
tional confusion and incapacity of lixed attention, aris- 
ing from pain, debility, and sleeplessness. Ail thie 
therefore paseas tefore him with a tenebrioua gUnuner, 
and ia gone ; like lightening &intly penetrating to a 
man behind a thick bkck curtain. 

The instructor attempts a personal apphcalaon, en- 
daaTouring to give the disturbed conscience a rational 
direction, and a distinct cognizance. But he finds, i 
he might expect to find, that a conscience without kno\ 
ledge has nersr taken but a very small portion of the 
man's habits of life ondor its jurisdiction; and ths 
seems a most hopeless thiog to attempt to send it back 
reinforced, to reclaim andconquer, through Ellthepast, 
the whole extent of its rishtful but never assumed do- 
minion. As conscience has not necessarily received, 
by its present alarm, the benefit of a larger eierciee oi 
the understanding, it ia absolutely incapable of admit- 
ting the monitor's estimate of the measure of guilt in- 
volved in omission, ^d in an irreligious state of the 
mind, as a dreadful addition to the account of crimi 
action. The person is totally and honestly unablf . . 
conceive of substantial guilt in any thmg of which he 
can ask, what injury it has done to anybody, This 
single point — whether positive harm has been done to 
any one, — comprehends the whole essence and sum of 
the conscious accountableneas of very if^orant people. 
As to a duty absolute m the nature of things, ola mity 
aa owing to themseluea, or a duty as imposed by the 
*l™'ghty, — that Ikeir minds sheuid he in a certain pre- 
scribed atate, — fere does really require a perfectly new 
manner of the action of intellect to enable them to des- 
cry its existence. Material wrong, MCry material wrong, 
to (ii"ir fellow mortals, they are sensible they should 
not do ; it is very little ferther than so, that a sense of 
being amenable even to God is dietmotlj? admitted ; be- 
yond that, they are absolved from jurisdiction; they 
are their own property, without axi obligation even to 
themselves, as to the manner in which toe possession 
may be held and ordered. The effect of their having 
thus habitually made nothing qfthe state of the mind, 
now meets the supposed instructor. He presses on 
this side of the province of conscience, on account of 
its vast importance ; and partly, too. because he would 
avoid, eiceptin a caseof noloriousiy bad character, Uie 
invidiousness of seeming directly to reproach the sick 
man's outward conduct. But to give m an hour the 
understanding which it raqaires tiie discipline of many 

Srs to tender competent ! How vaui the attempt ! 
B man's sense of guilt fixes ahnost exclusively on 
something that has been improper in the practical 
courses. He professes to acknowledge the evil of this ; 
and perhaps with a certam stress of eipression. intend- 
ed, by an apparent respondence to the serious empha- 
sis which the monitor is laying on another part of the 
accountablenoss and guilt, to take him off from thus 






inahe him more of a sinner than iSere is any 
By continuing to insist on the subject, the instructor 
may find himself in danger of being regarded as having 
taken upon him the unkind office of accuser m his own 
name, and of his own will and authority. 

In iae inculcation of the necessity of repentance, he 
will perceive the mdistinotness of apprehension, re- 
spectmg the difference between that kind of forced re- 
coil from sin which ia' caused by dread of impending 
conseqnences, and the antipathy to its essential nature. 
And even if this distinction, which admits of yery easy 
forms of exemplification, should thus be rendered in a 
degree perceptible izi itself, the man cannot make the 
apphcalion. The instructor observes, as one of the 
most striking results of a want of discipUned mental 



it spears to the ignorant sufferer, ti 



exercise, an utter inability for self-inspection. Therg 
is beforehiseyes, looking at him, but astranger to him- 
self, a man on whose mind no otlier minds, except one, 
can shed a life of self-manifestation, to save him from 
the most fatal mistakes. 

If the monitor would turn, (rather from an impulse to 
leave the gloom of the scene, than from any Uiing he 
sees even faintly approaching toward a right apprehen- 
sion of the austerer truths of reUgion,) if he would 
turn his effort t th (feet f directine on this dark 
spirit the ben gn ra Ch ban redemption, what 

is ho to do fo te m erj terms ? Media- 

tor, sacrifice, sa ac on; feith, reliance; 

even the esp vi g ChiTst ; merit of the 

death of Chr ta p nee, justification ;— 

he knows, or so m, h he might as well talk 

in the langu g h iencea. And he is 

forced down h iped of grovelling para- 

phrase, and h m mg al gy hat he becomes sen- 
sible bis method dea ng make a divine sub- 
ject intelligib to es all its riidiance, and 
reduce it, in o d h m confound, to the rank 
of things which have not majesty enough to impress 
with awe. And after this has been done, to the utmost 
of his ability, and to the unavoidable weariness of his 
suffering auditor, he is distressed to think of the pro- 
portion between any such slight ideas as this man's 
mind now possesses of the economy of redemption, and 
the stupendous magnitude of the interest in which he 
stands dependent on it. Some crude sentiment, as, 
that he 'hopes Jesus Christ will stand his friend ;' that 
it was very good of tho Saviour to think of us ; that ho 
wishes he knew what to do (o ael his help ; that Jesus 
Christ has done hiin good in other things, and he hopes 
he will now again at the last ;* — such expressions will 
aflbrd little to alleviate the gloomy feelings, with which 
the serious visitor descends from the chamber in which, 
perhaps, a few days after, he hears that the man he 
conversed with is a dead body. 

But such benevolent visitors have to tell of still more 
melancholy eiempiifications of the effects of ignorance 
in the close of life. They have seen the neglect of 
early cultivation, and. the subsequent estrangement from 
all knowledge and thinking, except about busmess and 
folly, result in such a stupefaction of mind, that irreli- 
gious and immoral persons, approaching death, and fully 
aware that they were, and by no means in a state of 
physical lethargy, were absofntely incapable of being 
alarmed at the near approach of death. They did not 
deny, nor in the infidel sense disbelieve, what was said 
to diem of the awfulnesa of that event, and its conse- 
quences ; but they had actually never thought enough 
of death to have any solemn associations with the idea. 
And theur faculties were become so rigid, so stiffened, 
as it were, they could not now acquire them ; no, not 
while the porlentious spectre was unveiling his visage 
to them, m near and still nearer approach ; not when 
the element of another world was beginning to pene- 
trate to theu souls, through the rents of their mortal 
tabernacle. It appeared 3iat literally their thoughts 
could not go out from what they had been through life 
immersed m, to contemplate, (with any realising feel- 
ing,) agrand change of being, expected so soon to take 
place. They could not go to the fearful brink to look 
off. It was a stupor of the soul not to be awaked but 
by the actual plunge mto the realities of eternity. In 
such a case, there probably appeared the instinctive re- 
pugnance tti death. But the feeling was, If it must be 
so, there is no help for it ; and as to what may come 
after, we must take our diance. In this temper and 
manner, we recollect a sick man, of this untaught class, 
* Such m exiHSSBjon aa [his would harflly have occurred bm 
from reoolleclton of Ikct, in lli« Inaance of an agod ftraier, (iha 
owner of Ifte farm,) in iia lasl illjCBa. m [ho way of reaSBur. 

when now had recoursa lo, ai hia aitfe™ neai-lesald, (loihe 
wrher,)'Jc8U8Cliri«|l)w,S«ll 1(1*6. wCttEtMilopa.' 
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answering tlia inquiry how he felt himself, • Getting 
wors* ; i EuppOEe I ^all make a die of it.' And his 
pious noighbours, eamestl; exhorting him to solemn 
oonceni and preparation, could not make him sensible 
there was occasion for any extraordinary disturbance 
of mind \nd yet this man was not inferior to those 

After a Isdious length of suffering, and when death 
is plmnly inevitable, it is not very nucommon for the 
persons under this infatuatlan to express i wi^h for its 
arrival simply as a deliverance from what they are en- 
during without troubling themselves with a thought of 
what mar follow. ' I hope it will please God soon to 
release me 'was the eipreseton, to his religious medical 
attendant, of such an ignorant and insensible mortal, 
within an hour of his death, which was evidently and 
directly brou^t On by his yices. And he uttered it 
without a word, or the smallest indicated emotion, of 
penitence or solicitude ; though he had passed his life 
in a neighbourhood abounding with the public means of 
religious instruction and warninir. 

When' ( 



imest, persisting, and seriously menacing 
:, of pious visitors or friends, almost literally 
compel such unhappy persons to some precise recogni- 
tion of the subject, their answers will often be faithiuUy 
representative, and a consistent completion, of theii 
course through mental darkness, from childhood to the 
mortal hour. We recollect the instance of a wicked old 
man, who, within that very hour, replied to the urgent 
admonitions, by which a religious neighbour felt it a 
painful dul^ to make a last effort to alarm him, ' What, 
do you beheve that God can think of damning me be- 
cause I may hare been as bad as other folk1 I am 
sure he will do no such thing : he is far too good for 
that.' 

We cannot close this detailed illustration of so 
gloomy a subject, without again adverting lo a lare, il 
IS true, but most admirable phenomenon, for which the 
observers may, if they choose, go tonnd the whole cir- 
cle of their philosophy, and begin again, to find any ade- 
quate cause, other than the most immediate agency of 
the almighty spirit. Here and there an instance oc- 
curs to the delight of the Christian philanthropist, of a 
person brought up in utter ignorance and barbarian 

late in hfe ; and then, nt last, ai^r the long petrifying, 
effect of time and habit, suddenly seized upon by a mys- 
terious power, and talten, with an alarming and irte- 
sistible force, out of the dark hold in which the spkit 
has lain imprisoned and torpid, into the sphere of thought 
and feeUng. 

This we notice, not so much to ^ow how lar a di- 
Tinc influence surpasses all other applications, lo the 
human mind, as for the purpose of again remarking, 
how wonderfully this great moral change may effect the 
obtuse intellectual faculties ; which it appears, in the 
most signal of these instances, almost to create anew. 
It is exceedingly strilting to observe how the contracted 
rigid soul seeniB to soften, and grow warm, and ex- 
pand, and quiver with life. With the new energy in- 
fused, it painfully struggles to work itself, int« freedom, 
from the wretched contortian in which it has so long 
been fixed, as hy the impressed spell of some infernal 
magic. It has been seen filled with a painful and 
dignant emotion at its own ignorance ; actuated with 
a restless earnestness to bo informed ; acquiring an 
wonted applicableness of its faculties to thought ; 
taining a perceptloij, combined of intelligence and n 
al sensibility, to which numerous thmgs are becom 
discernible and affectiiw, that they were as non-ex 
ent before. It is not m the very utmost strength of 
their import that we employ such terms of doscription ; 
hat we have known instances in which the change, the 
intellectual change, has been so conspicuous, within 
brief space of time, that even an infidel observer mu! 
have forfeited all claim to be esteemed a man of sensi 



if he would not acknowledge,— This that you cat! di- 
vine glace, whatever it niay really be, is the strangest 
awakencr of faculties after all. And to adevout man, 
it is a spectacle of most enchanting beauty thus to see 
the immortal plant, which has been under a malignant 

coming out at length in the bloom of life. 

We cannot hesitatfl to draw the inference, that if re- 
ligion is so auspicious to the intellectual faculties, llic 
cultivation and exercise of those faculties must bo of 
great advantage lo religion. 



MiscMevmis operatien of igiwraTicc in disposing the 
mind lo receim every specUs of abinrdity as rcligiime 
truth. 

Perhaps we should not finally dismiss the subject of 
the efiect of ignorance, as creating an incapacity of re- 
ceiving religious instruction, without just noticing its 
mischievous operation on many who are disposed to atr 
tend to such instj^ction. in fittii^ their minds lo ec e, 
as religious truth, all manner ofabsurdities. 

We have eipressly said, (what indeed did eed 

to be said,) that such a noble eiempUticatio as bo 
described, is very rare. If we come down ry 

considerably lower degree, we shall find the an p 
numerous, among the uneducated subjects o g 
religion, of persons remarkably improved in 
and exercise of their reason ; and we may a m h 
some share of this improvement reaches to all who are 
really under this most beneficent influence in the crea- 
tion," But still it mustbeacknowledLiedoftoo many, 
who are in a measure, we may candid^ believe, under 
the genuine efficacy of religion, that they have attained, 
under its influence, but so diminiitive a proportion of 
the improvement of intellect, that they can be well 
pleased with a great deal of absurdity of religious no- 
tions and language. While, however, we confess and 
r^ret that it is so, we should not overlook the obvious 
causes and eicnses foe it ; partly in (he constitution 
of the mind, partly in extraneous circumstances. Many 
whose attention is in honest earnestness drawn to roli- 
gion, ate naturally endowed with so scanty a portion of 
file thinking power, strictly so denominated, that it 
would have required high cultivation to raise them to 
the level of very modetate understanding. There are 
some who appear to have a natural invincible tendency 
to an uncouth fenlastic mode of forming their notions. 
It is in the nature of others, that whatever cultivation 
they might have received, it would still have been by 
their paasions, rather than, by any due proportion by 
their reason, that an important concern would have 
taken and reiained hold of ihem. In the case of too 
many, there may have been associated with the causes 
of their first effectual religious impressions, wi^ the 
instructions and msttuctors, perhaps, that first drew 
them into the full interest of the subject, circumstances 
unfortunately tending to prevent a sound rational disci- 
plme, of ^e understanding which was coming into ex- 
ercise on that subject. 

Now suppose all these worthy persons, witii thes^ 
against them, to be also under the ~ 



eat sad calamity of in utterly ne^ected educ 






iprobatioi 



gethar at Uib call orwhnn Impoaturei or laeanitf , asaiiinbig ilu 
iiamfl j who may acqair?, instead of any other ibllf , a luia fc 
talking, dispulinf , or mndng, about ttmt eubJscE { It isnotldni 



Google 
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wonder, that otudenesB of conception should not disajf- 
point and offend minds that have not, ten timea since 
they came into the world, been compelled to form two 
ideas with precision, and then combine them with strict- 
nasB, hayond the natrow scope of their ordinary pur- 
suits 1 Where ia tiie wonder, if many such persons 
take noise aad fi:iaii3n, for something zealous and some- 
thing lofty ; if Ihej misl^e a wheedling cant for affec- 
tionate solicitude ; if they defer to pompous egotism 
and dogmatical assertion, from (he ohvions interest, 
which those who cannot inquire much for themselves, 
have to believe their teacher is ah Oracle ; if Ihey are 
delighted with whimsical conceits as strokes of discov- 
ery and surprise, and yet at the same tune are pleased 
with common-place, and endless repetition, as an ei' 
emption from mental effort ; and if they are Ratified 
by vulgarity of diction and illustration, as bringing reli- 
gion to the level where they are at home ? Nay, if 



artful pretender. 



rhalflu 






should give out, that they are come into the world for 
the manifestation, at last, of true Ohristiamty, which 
the divine revelation has failed, (ill their advent, to ex- 
plain to any of the numberless devout and sagacious 
examiners of it, what ia there in the minds of the most 
ignorant class of the persons desirous to secure the 
benefits of religion, that can be relied on to certify 
them, that they shall not forego the greatest blessing ever 
offered to them by setting at noaght these pretensions ? 
It ie grievous to think (here should be a large snd 
almost perpetual stream of words, conveying crudities, 
extravagances, arrogant dictates of ignorance, pompons 
nothings, vulgarities, catches of idle fantasy, and im- 
pertinences of the spealier'a vanity, as religious insSruc- 
fion, (0 assemblages of ignorant ' " ■ ■■ 



how 



n tlus c 



itself, a 



es, in the swamps of the solitary 
thing to be wished is, that it were possible to put some 
strong coercion on the minds, (we deprecate all other 
restraint,) of the teachers, a compulsion to feel the ne- 
cessity of information, sense, disciplined thinking, llie 
correct use of words, and the avoidance at once of so- 
porifie formality and wild excess. There are signs of 
amendment, certainly ; but vriide the passion of human 
beings for notoriety lasts, (which will be yet a consider- 
able time,) there wdl not fail to be men, in any num- 
ber required, ready to exhibit in religion, in any man- 
ner in which the people are wiUing to be pleased with 
them. The effectual method will be, to lake the * 
ter in the inverted order, and endeavour to secure 
those who assemble to be taught, shall already have 
learnt so much by other means, as to impose upon their 
teachers the necessity of wisdom. But by ' ' "'' " 
means, except the discipline of the best edu 
sible to bo given to them, and the subsequent voluntary 
self improvement to which it may be hoped that such 
education would often lead T 
"We cannot dismiss this topic, of the unhappy effect 



their ideas of the highest subject in a disorderly, per- 
verted, and debased fpnn, miied largely with othe 
men's folly and their own, without agam remarking 
pleasing leatimony to the connexion between ganuin 
rehgion and intelligence. It arises from the fact, q^ia- 
ront to any discriminating observer, that, as a general 
the most truly ptaus of the illiterate disciples of reli- 
mon, those who have the most of itsdevotional feeling, 
do certainly manifest more of Itie operation of judgment 
in their reh'gion d>an is evinced by those of less solemn 
and devout sentiment. The former wil! unquestion- 
ably be found, when on a level as to the measure of na- 
tural faculty and the want of previous cultivation, to 
show mote discernment, to be less captivated by 
Hoisa and extravagance, and more intent on really un- 



itanding what it is that they profess to believe and 

'bus we have endeavoured, we are afraid with too 
much prolixity and repetition, to describe the evils at- 
tendant on a neglected state of the minds of the people. 
The representation is far enough from comprehending 
all those even of magnitude and prominence ; but it 
display; that portion of them which is the most serious 
and calamitous, as being the effect which the people's 
ignorance has on their moral and religious interests, 
■.nd we think no one who has attentively surveyed the 
ate and character of the lower orders of the commu- 
nity, in this country, vrill impute exaggeration to tho 
picture. It is rather to be feared that the reality is of 
much darker shade ; and that a more strikingly gloo y 
exhibition might be formed, by such a process h 
following : — That a certain number, twenty, 1 
more, of the most observant of the religious phil br p 
persons, who have had most intercourse with th 1 
in question, for the purposes of instruction, h labl 
aid, or perhaps of fiimiahing employment, sho Id I 
the most characteristic circumstances and d t 
within their own experience, illustrative of th m lal 
and moral condition ; and that these should be rr d 
without any comment, mider the respective h d f 
the preceding sketch, or of a more compreh 
enumeration. Let each of them repeat, in m ) 
words, the most notable things be had heard uttered as 
expressing notions of deity, qr any part of religion ; oi 
respecting the ground and entent of duly end account- 
ablenesa ; or the termination of life, and a future retri- 
bution, hat the recital include both the ejcpressions of 
individual conception, and those of the most prevailing 
maxims and common-places ; and let them be the say- 
ings of persons in health, and of those luiguishing and 
dying. Then let there be produced a numerous assort- 
ment of characteristic samples of practical conduct ; 
conduct not alone proceeding, in a general way, from 
corrupt disposition ; but bearing the special marks of 
the cast and direction given to that disposition by ex- 
treme ignorance. The assemblage of things thus re- 
counted, when the actual circumstances were also 
added of the wretchedness correspondmg and insepa- 
rable, would constitute such an exhibition of fact, as 
any description of those evils in general terms would 
incur the charge of rhetorical excess in attempting to 
rival. We can well imagine, that some of these pt" 



through the 



V have a 



uoh the foregoing series of illustrations with a : 
that they could nave displayed the subject wi 



feel 



re impressive prominence. 



SECTION III. 



Andni 



f^air 



s exemplified by the condition of 

England. 

grievous reflection comes upon 

fescriplion of a large portion oi 



that all thii 
the'people of our own.nafion. Of thii 
theme of so many lof^y strains of panegyric. Of this 
nation, stretching forth its powers in ambitious enter- 
prise, viith infinite pride and cost, to all parts of the 
globe ; — .just as if a ^mily were seen eagerly Intent on 
making some new appropriation, or going out to main- 
tain some new competition or feud with its neighbours, 
or mixing peihaps in the strife of athletic games, or 
drunken ftays, at the very time that several of its mem- 
bers are lying dead in the house. So that the fame of 
the nation resounded, and its power made itself felt, in 
every clime, it was not worth a consideration that a vast 
proportion of its people were systematically consigned, 
through ignorance and its inseparable irreUgion and de- 
pravities, to wretchedness aod even final perdition. It 
is matter for ney^-en^f^^^ji^^ ^t during one 
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generation after another, the presiding wisdom in this 
chief of Christian and Protestant states, sliQuld have 
thrown out the living strength of that etata, into almost 
every mode of agency under heaven, rather than that of 
promoting the state itself to the condition of a happy 
community of cultivated beings. What stupendous in- 
fetuation, what disastrous ascendency of the power of 
darkness, that this ene^y should have been sent forth 
to pervade all pans of tbe world in quest of objects, to 
inspirit and accomplish innumerable projects, political 
and military, and to lavish itself, even to exhaustion 
and faintmg at its vital Eoutce, on every alien interest ; 
while here, at home, a great portion of the social body 
was in a moral and intellectual sense dying and putre- 
fying over the land. And it was thus perishing for 
want of the vivifymg principle of knowledge, which one 
fifth part of this mi^ty amount of eiertion would have 
been sufiicient to diffuse into every comer and cottage 
of the island. Wi^in its circuit, a countless multitude 
were seen passing away their mortal existence littii? 
better, in any view, than mere sentient shapes of mat- 
ter, and by their depravity ineipressibly worse; and yet 
this hideous fact had not the weight of the very ' dust 
of the balance,' in the deliberation, whether a grand 
exertion of the national vigour and resource could haie 
any object so worthy, (with God for the judge, the 
while,) as some scheme of foreign ^grandizement, 
some interference in lemolA quarrels, an avengement, 
by anticipation, of wrongs pretended to be foreseen, or 
the obstinstc prosecution of some fetal career, begun in 
the very levity of pride, or from the casual ascoiidency 
of some perverse and irritated individual or party. 
Them" " 

takings of incalcnfable consumption, by men who could 
see no national disgrace in the circumstance, that sev- 
eral millions of the persons composing the nation could 
uot read the ten commandments. Or Uic national safeti) 
has been pleaded, to a sunilar purpose, in terms of pa- 
triotic emphasis, upon some very slight symptoms of 
danger ; and the pleaders would have suspected alien- 
ation of mind in any adviser suggesting,' — ^*Do you, in- 
stead, apply your best efforts, and the nation's means, 
to raise tbe barbarous population from their ignorance 
and debasement, and you really may venture some Uttle 
trust in divine providence for the nation's safety mean- 

If a serious and religious man, looking back through 
one or two centuries, were enabled to taks, with an 
adequate comprehension of inlellecl, the sum and value 
of so much of the astonishing course of the national 
exertions of this country, as the supreme judge has put 
to the criminal account of pride and and ambition ; and 
if .he could then ^lace in contrast to the transactions 
on which that mighty amount has been expended, a 
sober estimate of what so much exerted vigour might 
have accomplished, for the intellectual and moral exal- 
tation of the people, it could not be without an emotion 
of horror that he would say, "Who is to De accountable 
who has been accountable, for this difference ! He would 
no longer wonder at any plagues and judgments, which 
may have been inflicted on such a slate. And he would 
solemnly adjure all those, especially, who profess in a 
peculiar manner to feel the power of the Christian re- 
ligion, to beware how they implicate themselves, by 
avowed or even implied approbation, in what must be a 
matter of fearful account before the hi^est tribunal. 
For some or other persons, such a course must have 
been a matter of account. Such a moral agency could 
not throw off its responsibility into the air, to be dissi- 
pated and lost, like the black smoke of forges or volca- 
noes. This one grand thing, (the miprovement of the 
people,) left undone, while a thousand arduous things 
have been done or strenuously endeavoured, cannot be 
less than an awful charge somf j^Aere. And where 1 — 
but on all who have voluntarily co-operated and con- 



sHCft a thing last! LasI 
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Let the rest beware. 

We were supposing a thoughtful man to draw out 
to his view a parallel and contrast exhibiting, on the 
one side, the series of objects on which, during several 
ages, an enormous exertion of the national energy has 
been directed ; and on the other those improvements of 
the people which might have been effected by so much 
of that eiettion as he deems to have been wasted. In 
this process, he might often be inclined to single out 
particular parts and paints in the disapproved series, to 
be put in special contrast over against the possibilities 
on the opposite line. For example ; there perhaps 
occura to his view some island, of inconsiderable ex- 
tent, the haunt of pestilence, rendered productive sole- 
ly by means involving the most flagrant iniquity ; an 
iniquity which it avenges by opening a premature grave 
for many of his countrymen, and being a most power- 
ful moral corrupter ot"^ others. Such a blasted spot, 
nevertheless, may hare been one of the most material 
objects of a widely destructive war, which has in effect 
sunk hicslculable treasure in the sea, and in the sands, 
ditches and fields of plague-infested shores ; with a 
dreadful sacrifice too of blood, life, and all the best mo- 
ral feelings and habits. Its possession, perhaps, was 
the prize and triumph of all the grand exertion ; the 
equivalent for all the cost, misery, and crime. 

Or there may occur to him the name of some for- 
tress, in a less remote region, where the Christian na- 
tions seem to have vied with one another which of 
them should deposit the greatest number of victims, 
securely kept in the charge of death, to rise and testify 
for them, at the last day, how much they have been 
governed by the peacefui spirit of their professed reli- 
gion. He reads that his countrymen, conjoined with 
others, have battled round this fortress, wasting the 
vicinity, but richly manuring the soil with biood. They 
have co-operated in burling upon the abodes of thou- 



, and have [iu( fire and earthquake under th. 
forlifications ; shouting, ' to make the welkin ring,' at 
sight of the consequent ruin and chasm, which Tiava 
opened an entrance for hostile rage. They have taken 
the place, — and then they have surrendered it. The 
next year perhaps they have taken it again ; to be agaiti 
at last given up, upon compulsion or in the acknow- 
ledgment of right, to the very same party to which it 
had belonged previously to all this horrible commotion. 
The operations in this local and very narrow portion of 
the grand affray of monarchies, he may calculate to 
have cost his country, as much as the amount earned 
by the toils of the whole life of all the inhabitants of 
one of its considerable towns ; if he can set aside from 
his view, long enough for such a mere pecuniary reck- 
oning, the more portentous part of the account, — the 
carnage, the crimes, and the devastation committed on 
the foreign tract, the place of abode of people who had 
little interest in the contest, and no power to prevent 
it. And why all this ! He may not be able to divest 
himself of the prmciples that slionld rale the judgment 
of a, moralist and a Christian, in order to think Tike a 
statesman, and therefore may find no better reason 
than that, when despots would quarrel, Britain must 
lake the occasion to prove itself a great power, by 
bearing a high hand amidst their rivalries ; though this 
should bo at the expense of havmg this scene at home 
chequered between children learning little more than 
how to curse, and old persons dying without knowing 
how to put words together to pray. 

world or another, which of two wicked individuals of 
the same family, competitors for sovereign authority. 
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And the dacision of Euch a question nas 
worthy, that England should eipend what remained of 
her depressed strenglh from previous eiertions of it in 

Or the supposed reviewer of our history may find, 
somewhere in his retrospect, that a certain brook or 
swamp in a wilderness, or fitripe of waste, or setlle- 
ment of boundaries iu respect to some inEiguificant 
trafficj waa difficult of adjustment between jealouB, irri- 
tated, and mutually tncursive neighbours ; and there* 
fore national honour ^d interest equally required that 
war should be %htcd up, sea and l^d, Uuough several 
quarters of the globe. Or a dissension may have arisen 
upon the matt^ of some petty tax on an article of com- 
merce ; an absolute vi^ll had been rashly signified on 
the subject ; pride had committed itself, and was per- 
emptory for persisting ; and the resolntion was to be 
prosecuted through a viride tempest of destruction pro- 
tracted perhaps many years ; and only terminating 
in the loss, as to the leading power concerned, of infin- 
itely more than this ' least fatal arbitrement' had been 
determined on as the means of maintaining ; — besides 
the absolutely fathomless amonnt of every kind of cost 
in tius progress to final fruslation. But there would be 
no end of recounting fecta of this Order. 

large array of things of this character, the forms of 
imagined good, which might, during the ages of this 
retrospect, have been realized by an incomparably less 
exhausting series of exertion, an exertion, indeed, con- 
tinually renovating its own resources. Imagined good, 
we said ; — alas ! the evil stands in long and awful dis- 
play on the ground of history ; the hypothetical good 
pr^ents itself as but a dream ; with this difference, 
that there is resting on the conscience of beings some* 
wh«e stilt existing, an eternal 'aceountableness for its 
notliaving been a reality. 
For such an isiani, as we haye supposed our com- 



m figure to himself the 
rasplendcnt upon this tract, of so much energy there 
beneficently expended as that island had cost : an en- 
ergy, we mean, equieaXent in measaxe ; while in the 
infinitely different mode of an exertion, by all appropri- 
ate means, to improve the reason, manner, and morals 
of the people. What a prevalence of intelligence, what 
q delightful civility of deportment, what repression and 
almost disappearance of Uie most gross obtrusive forms 
of vice, what domestic decorum, attentive education of 
the children, gravity and understanding in attendance 
tm public olfices of religion, sense and good order in 
assemblages for the assertion and exercise of civil and 
poUtical rights ! 

We were supfKising his attention Itied awhile on the 
recorded operations against a strongly fortified place, 
in a region marked through every part vrith the traces 
■nd memorials of the often renewed conflicts of the 
Christian states- And we suppose him to make a col- 
lective mixed estimate of all kinds of human ability p'lt 
forth around and against that particular devoted place, 
as a detached portion of the whole enormous quantity 
of exertion, expended by his country in all that re^on, 
in the campaigns of a war, or of a century's wars. He 
may then again endeavour, by a rule of equivalence, to 
conceive the same amount of exertion in quite another 
way ; lo imagine human forces equal in qutailily to ail 
that putting forth of strength, physical, mental, and 
financial, for annoyance and destnfction, expended, m- 
•tead, in the operation of effecting the utmost improve- 
ment which they caidi effect, in the mental cultivation 
and the morals of the inhabitants of one large town in 



In figuring to himself the channels and inslmmenta)> 
ity, through wliich this great stream of energy might 
pass inEo this operation, ho will soon have many specific 
me^s presented to bis view : Schools, of the most 
perfect appointment, in evcYy section and comer of the 
town ; a system of fi^ondiy, but cogent and peremptoiy 
dealing, wi^ all the people of inferior coudition, rcla 
lively to the necessity of their practical accordance to 
the plans of education;* an exoeeduigly copious sup- 
ply, for individual possession, of the best books of ele- 
mentary knowledge, accompanied, as we need not say, 
by the sacred volume ; annmberof assortments of use- 
fo! and pleasing books for circulation, established under 
strict order, and with appointments of honorary and 
other rewards to those who gave evidence of having 
niado the best use of them ; a mimber of places of re- 
sort where various branches of the most generally use- 
ful and attainable knowledge and arts 3iould be ex- 
plained and applied, by every expedient of familiar, 
practical, and entertaining illustration, admitting a de- 
gree of co-operation by those who attended to see and 
hear ; and an abundance of commodious places for re- 
ligious instruction on the sabha^, where there should 
be inteUigent and zealous men to impart it. Our spec- 
ulator has a good right to suppose a high degree of 
ttieso qualifications in his public teachers of reli.sion, 
when he is to imagine something parallel in this depart- 
ment to the skill and ardor displayed in the supposed 
military operations. He mav add to such an appara- 
tus, a police, {if we may employ that rather ungracious 
term,) faithful and vigilant against every cognisable 
fomi of neglect and imTuorality. And besides all this, 
there will be a great variety of undefined and optional 
activity of benevolent, and intelligent men of local 
influence. 

Under so auspicious a combination of discipline, he 
will not indeed fency, in his transient vision, that he 
beholds Athens revived ; but he wUI in sober consist- 
ency, we think, with what is known of the relation of 
cause and eflect, imagme a place surpassing any actual 
town or city now on earth. And let it be distinctly 
kept in view, that to produce the effect exhibited in this 
ideal spectacle, he is just supposing to have been ex- 
pended, on the population of the town, a measure of 
exertion and means equal, (as far as agencies in so dif- 
ferent a form and dhection can be brought to a rule of 
comparative estimate,) to what has been expended by 
his country in investing, battering, undermining, burn- 
ing, taking, and perhaps ret^ng, one particular foreign 
town, in one or several campaigns. 

If he should perchance be sarcastically questioned, 
how can he allow himself in so strange a conceit as that 
of supposing such a quantity of moral forces concen- 
trated to act in one exclusive spot, while the rest of the 
country remained under th*e old course of things; or 
in such an absurdity as that of fenoying that any any 
quantity of those forces could effectually raise one 
local section of the people eminently aloft, while con- 
tinuing surrounded and unavoidably in constant inter- 
com-se with the general mass, remaining still sunk in 
degradation — ^he has lo repfy that he is fancying no such 
thing. For while he is thus convening, in imagination, 
the military exertions against one foreign town, into 
intellectual and moral operayons on one town at home, 
why may he not, in similar imagination, make a whole 
couittry correspond to a whole country 1 He may con- 
ceive Xke grand ioc^culable amount of exertion made 
by his country in marshal operations over all that wide 
foreign territory of which he ha5 selected a particular 
spot, to have been, on the contrary, expended in the 
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■nppOEpJ lieneficent process on the great scale of this 
wnole nation. Then would the supposed popular im- 
provement in the one particular town, EO far fmm being 
a strange insulated phenomenon, absurd to be conceived 
as existing (n exception and total contrast to the gene- 
ral I t f the people, be but a portion and specimen 

f th t tate. 
H m y proceed along the series of such confronted 
p lations as far as bitter mortification wilt let 
h B t he vuill soon be sick of this process of com- 

r And how sick vvill he thenceforward be, to 

p rf t i loathing, of the vain mplutes with which an 

m ral nd antichristiax patriotiEm can review a long 
hist y f what it nitl call national gloiy, acqahed by 
n t 1 neigy ambitiously corisuming itself in a con- 
t I cession and unlimited estent of extraneous 

p rat , of diat kind which has been the grand curse 

f h h man race ever since the time of Cain ; while 

h thing needful of national welfare, the very 

Soream of a state, has been regarded with con- 

mp indiHerence. 

1^ observations are not made on any assumption, 

h t E gl nd could in all cases have kept clear of im- 
plications of foreign interests and remote and sangui- 
nary contests. But they are made on the assumntion 
of what is admitted and deplored by every thoughtful 
religious man, whose understanding and moral sense 
are not wretchedly prostrated in homage to a prevailing 
system, and chained down by a superstition that dare 
not question the wisdom and probity of high national 
authorities and counsels. What is so admitted and de- 
plored by the true and Christian patriots is, that this 
nation has gone to an awfully criminal extent beyond the 
line of necessity ; and it lias been extremely prompt to find 
occasions for appearing again, and still again, in array for 
theold work of waste and death; and that, taking inM the 
account IhehigbodTanlage enjoyed by its preponderating 
classes for forming a religious judgment, it has shown 
durmg seyeiaJ generations and down into oar own age, 
an astonishing msei.sibility to the dictates of Christiani- 
ty and the warning of accountableness to the sovereign 

These observations assome, loo, with perfect confi- 
dence, that there cannc be, in the world, any such 
thing as a nation habitually absolved from the duty of 
raising its people from brutish ignorance, in considera- 
tion of a necessity and duty of expending its vigour 
and means in foreign enterprise. The concern of re- 
deeming the people froni a besotted condition of Ihetr 
reason and conscience, is a duty at all events and to an 
entire certainly ; is a duty imperdtive and absohite ; 
and any pretended necessity for such a direction of ^e 
national exertion as would he incompatible with a pa- 
ramount attention to this, must he an imposition too 
gross to furnish an excuse for being imposed on. 



SECTION IV. 

Indicatityns of a better age approaching — wi^ remarks 
cm some msionaiy projects, for melioraiiiig the con- 
iidoa ofmanki'm. 

Such as we have described has been, for ages, the 
degraded slate of the multitude. And such has been 
the inaifference manifested in regard to it by the supe- 
rior, the refined, the ascendant portion of ^e commu- 
nity ; who, generally speaking, could see these sharers 
with them of the di^onoured human nature, in endless 
numbers around them, in the city and the iield, withont 
its ever fiashing on conscience that on ^em was lying 
a solemn accountableness, destined to press one day 
with all its weight, for what excluded these beings from 
Ihc sphere of rational existence. It never occurred to 
flany of them as a question of the smallest monienl, in 
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only it were there in competence to make them efficient 
as machines and implements. Contented to be gazed 
at, to be envied, or to be regarded as too high even for 
envy, and to have the rough business of the world per- 
formed bj these inhalers of the vital air, they perhaps 
thought, if tiiey reflected at all on the subject, that the 
best and most privileged state of such beings was to be 
in tho least possible degree morally responsible ; and 
that therefore it would hut be doln^ them an mjury to 
enlarge their knowledge. And might not the thou^t 
be suggested at some moment, (see how many thmgs 
may be envied in their turns !) how happy tim/ should 
be, if with the vast superiority of thsu: advantages they 
could be just as little accountable 1 And yet even at 
such moments they were little tliinking haw much it 
■was for which they would, in consequence of those ad- 
vantages, be summoned to answer ; litttc anticipating 
they should ever be arraigned on a charge, to which 
they would vainly wi^ to be permitted to plead, 
' Were we our brolhers' keepers 1' If an office desig- 
nated by those terms, bad been named to them as form- 
ing a part of their duty, their thoughts might have 
beaten about in various conjectures and protracted per- 
plexity, before it had come explicitly to Uieur apprehen- 
sion, that the objects of that ofiice were in a peculiar 
manner the understandings, prmciples, and consciences, 
of Ihe vnlgar mass We repeat that we speak gener- 

But we think a great revolution is evidently begin- 
ning ; a &r more important one, by its higher principle 
and more expansive and beneficent consequences, than 
the ordinary events of that name. What have com- 
monly been the matter and circumstances of revolu- 
tions 1 The last deciding blow in a deadly competition 
of equally selfish parties ; actions and re-actions of am- 
bition and revenge ; the fiat of s predominating poten- 
tate or conqueror ; a burst of blind fury, suddenly 
sweeping away an old despotism, but overwhelming, 
too, all attempts to substitute a better institution ; plots, 
massacres, battles, dethronements, restorations : all or- 
dinary things. Hnw tittle of the sublune of moral 
agency has there been, with one or two partisl excep- 
tions, in these mighty commotions ; how little wisdom 
or virtue, or reference to the supreme patron of nation- 
al interests ; bow little nobleness, or even distinciness 
of purpose, or consolidated advantage of succes- ' But 
here is a revolution with ditferent phenomena It dis 
plays its quality and project in activities, of contmually 
enlarging scope and power, for the universal difibsion of 
the divine revelation; in enterprises to attempt an 
opening of the doors of all the immense pnoon houses 
of human spirila in every region ; in aihemes (ad 
vancing with a more quick and widening impulse into 
effect than good designs were wont to do in former 

valuable knowledge universal ; m multiplying exertions, 
in all official and unofficial forma, for making it unpos 
sible to mankind to avoid hearing the voice of religion , 
and all this taking advantage of the new and powerful 
movement in the general mind ; as earnest bold adven- 
turers have sometimes availed themselves of a formidable 
torrent to be conveyed whither the stream in its accustom- 
ed state would never have carried them ; or as we have 
heard of heroic assailants seizing the moment of an aw- 
ful tempest of thunder and lightning, to break through 
the enemy's fines. These ate the insignia by which it 
may well express disdain to take its rank with ordinary 
revolutions. 

Do these appear but a feeble array, to be recounted 
as the signs and forces of a great revolution, to the 
mere political projectors and calculators, wbose object 
is to ameliorate the state and character of the people ? 
And what, alas ! can you do, we might ask them, by 

expedients relying on any different cl ' ' 

these^ ^ ■■ ■ --■-- '--- 
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(if yoot Iheorj' of an improved slate of ihe peopie re- 
quire thai there be obtained in the first imtame,) any 
materialiy altered political arraflgements in theit favour! 
In what manner can you promise yourselves to bring 
into effect a theory, that should presume » hasty con- 
teasion of privileges to the people by the superior or- 
ders of the community, while those orders have to allege 
in juatificalion of refusal, that the people are so igno- 
lant, and bo exceedingly corrupt, aa to be totally unfit 
fat the possession of any such prlvilf^es, even supposing 
them, abstractedly speaking, their right ! 

But suppose the leading classes did not refuse any 
one thing you would ask, for reducing your iheory to 
practise, or to experiment. Suppose the people instat- 
ed in Ihe fulness of what yon would call the privileges 
rightfully appropriate to their situation in the commu- 
nity ; placed on just such a ground in the great politi- 
cal arrangement as you would wish to claim and vindi- 
cate for them, in order to raise them, as you think, to 
respectability and happiness. Suppose tbem placed 
there at this moment ; and what then ! How, — through 
what mode of the aalutary efiect of this change, — are 
the feUcitous consequences to follow! You know, yes, 
you absolutely know, that a vastmaiority of the multi- 
tude are, at this hour, as viTetchedly ignorant, and aa 
dreadfully corrupt, aa any of those esteemed their ene- 
mies have represented them. Hardly any language on 
this subject can exceed the odious truth. Nor can any 
thing on earth be more contemptible than that strain of 
talkmg which afiecls a confidence in their sound judg- 
mcDt, their steady principles, there well ordered rnspo- 
sitions, and so forth ; and which in addressing thetn, 
adopts phrases of encomium and difierencf , and makes 
a kind of boasting in tbeit name, as if in them where to 
be found the main substance of what there ia of sterling 
worth in the land. It is but an incipient and exceed- 
ingly partial appearance of transformation that the most 
sanguine of us can, aa yet, profess to perceive, as the 
result of all the new and augmented moral forces in 
recent times brought into operation ; so inveterate, so 
obdurate, so profound in evil, is that popalar condition 
attempted to be corrected. The great mass is still 
most deplorably corrupt. And yet you really can, not- 
withstaniiing, place it, m imagination, under some mere- 
ly political auspicious adjustment which shall act upon 
it with a more immediate and povrerful eflicacy of cor- 
rection, than anyalterative influence of higher educa- 
tion and inculcated religion. But how ! TTirough the 
mediumof what principles! Think ui what terms you 
riiall name these merely political vitalites, so mighty for 
a moral regeneration. Would you, perhaps, talk of.— 
the dignified sense of independence ; the generous, the 
hberalizing, the ennobling sentunents of freedom ; the 
self-respect, and conscious responsibility of men in the 
full eicreise of their rights ; the manly disdain of what 
is base ; and the innate sense and love of what is wor- 
thy and honourable, which would spontaneously deve- 
lops itself on the removal of certain ungenia! circum- 
stances in the Doiitical constitution of society, which 
have had the effect of winter on the moral nature of its 
inferior portions ! Tt would be difficult to beheve you 
were not aware that all this, m such a manner of put- 
ting it forth, m fragrant nonsense. 

But perhaps you will say, that your scheme of means 
for the desired renovation of the state and bara 
the people, is fiat eaclusively political Y 
power, jou own, your Hereules in th pe 
placing them on a happier ground, is deed 
highly improved form of the pohtical f mm log 
of the national community because in h tainm 
of this there would he an end of many b d m 
now strongly and habitually affecting Ui p p d 
commencement of as many beneficen fl , 

come upon them with a direct immediate action, and 
an action not merely affecting a proportion of them as 
mdividuals, but falling on them generally as one great 



body. This, you think, would be such a mighty and 
comprehensive advantage, that it must stand "primary 
in a rationaJ scheme for the grand object. Bnt then, 
you will say, for subordinate and subsicJiary means, to 
follow in detail, under this chief improver of the people, 
you do not fail to set a high value on plana of educa- 
tion, and efforts for diffusing the knowledge of religion ; 
that in reality you are never imapning tho posaiility 
of the full accomplishment of the object wdthout the as- 
sistance of these means : they arc always incladed in 
your speculation, though accounted In it as secondary 
and instrumental, under the paramount importance of 
what you must still uisist on placing first. Do you saj 
so! Then confess that those persons are right at all 
events, who are zealous to bring into operation imme- 
diately the eipedienls thus admitted by yourselves to 
be indispensible somewhere m the process ; who will do 
it OS JO mucA g^ainai a( any i-aJs, in dispute of the reluc- 
tance of the economy around them to dispose itselPin- 
to an order, under which the benificent design might 
have a greater power and more rapid efficacy. What- 
ever order of things you would conceive as the most 
propitious to the improvement of the people, what would 
that improvement itself consist in, for its moat valuable 
pait, but exactly that which is endeavoured to be im- 
parted note by the men who will not wail for the fortu- 
nate aspects and conjunctions of ^our pohtical astrology 1 
Wo should say, which is imparted by them; for they 
find that in some measure their scheme for infusing that 
best improvement i;oB he brought in contact mOi the 
mind of the humbler order, in its juvenile portion ; and 
that ah^dy, as from the garment of the redeemer, a 
sanative virtue goes out of it. And shall they despise 
this measure of utility, just because thev have reason 
to wish it were a thousand tunes aa much! They ac- 
knowledge with regret the exceedingly limited reach 
and force of their operations, as compred with the im- 
mensity of the assemblage of intellectual and moral 
existence requiring to be operated upon ; but who, ne- 
vertheless, are the truer friends of the people.— they, 
who find an intrinsic value in such means as there iie 
in the absence of whatever means there are not, and ac- 
tively exert themselves that the people may be the 
better so /ar; or you, who rate all means as but cy- 
phers, unless a certain favourite one be at their head ; 
and seem almost content that, till it shdl be there, the 
people should remain jnst as they are for mere evi- 
dence that no scheme but yours can do them good 1 

But some of those persona who, whenever they think 
of great plans of utility to a nation, inevitably think al- 
so of that which directs the nation's organiied strength. 
and of the forms of institntion, and of the prevailing 
spirit, according lo which that strength ia made to act, 
have to plead, that it is not on specfic circum ' 
wrong in &ie political arrai^ment, that they ai 
ing so much of the emphasis of their regrets or wisnes ; 
that it is not from this or that particular formal correc- 
tion of institutions, that they are imagining, in melan- 
choly musii^a, how much good might flow to pour life 
and vigour into the process for reforming and exalting 
the people. They say, that whatever they might per- 
haps, on examination, deem wrong in political mechan- 
ism, their ungracious feeling toward states, and those 
who have presided in the management of them, is of 
his more general and solemn purport,-— that those na- 

p enitude of immense power, actually wrought' to this 
grand effect, of saving the people from a dreadful men- 
1 degradation. It is on this enormous practical fail- 
e that they dwell, with such deep displaceney. rather 
hfcn on precise defects in the construction of states, 
heoreticallj- considered. And then they say, that the 
ntemplationofthisfact has the effect of reducing al- 
most to folly, in their view, the little schemes and ef- 
forts of individuals directed toward such an object. 
Now we earnestiy wish it^might be gipnted by tr 
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nlmighty that the political m-titulions ol the nations 
might speedily take a lorm and come under an ad- 
mmialration, Ibal vimdi apply the energy of tlie state to 
60 sublime a purpose ind we always considet the 
question whether thej do thio, or the degree in which 
they do it, as the grand test of their merits. But then, 
we must suggest it la the persons thus on the point of 
turning the awful omissions of states into a license for 
individuals to do nothing, to consider what, after all, has 
been the criminal neglect of which nations in their cha- 
racter of states have been guilty, but the neglect of 
which the individuals composing them haye been guilty. 
And are individuals now absohed from all such respon- 
sibility ; and the more so, that the conviction of theim- 
potlanoe of the object is come upon them with such a 
new and mighty force? When uiey say, reproachfully, 
that the nation in its collective capacity, as a body poli- 
tic, neglects a most important duty, does this amount 
to the verysame thing as saying t&t they perform Iheir 
share ! In actually not performing it, ty what princi- 
ple do they transfer the blame on the state? Would 
they, in effect, ptos^tute the language of religion, and 
say, In thee we live, move, and have a being f Or, in 
imitation of what the pagans of the Sast are rid of alt 
sense of guilt by beheving of their gods, oamely, that 
the gods so pervade or rather essenlQly coastititU their 
faculties and wills, that whatever they do' or refuse to 
do, it is not they, but literally the gods that da II, or 
refuse, — in imitation of this will these persons account 
themselves but as particle of matter, actuated and ne- 
cessitated in all things by a sovereign mytholo^cal 
something denominated the State? 

It is not so that they feel with respect to those other 
interests and projects, which they are really in earnest 
to promote, though those concerns may lie in no greater 
proportion than the one in question does within the 
scope of their individual ability. The incubus has then 
vanished ; and they find themselves in possession of a 
free agency, and a degree of power which they are by 
no means disposed to underrate. What is there then 
that should reduce them, as individual agents, \t> such 
utter and willing insigniiicanee ni the present af&ir ? 
Besidos, they may form themselves, iti indefinite num> 
ber, into combination. And is there no power in any 
collective form in which they can be associated, save 
just that one in which the aggregation is constituted 
■under the political shape and authority denominated a 
stale ! Or does the matter come at last to this, that 
they grow alarmed in conscience at the high-toned cen- 
sure they have been stimulated and betrayed to pro- 
nounce on the stale, for neglect of its greatest duty ; 
that they relapse into the obsequiousness of hesitating, 
whether to attempt to do good of a kind which that 
high agent has left undone ; that they must wait for tJie 
sanction of its great example ; that till the ' shout of 
kings is among them' it were better not to march 
against the vandalism and the paganism which are, the 
while, quite at their ease, destroying the people ! 

But if this had always been the way in which private 
individuals, single or associated, had accounted of them- 
selves and their possible exertions, in regard to great 
general imprdvemects, but very fbw would over have 
been accoaiplished. For the case has commonly been, 
that the schemes of such improvements have originated 
with persons not invested with poUtlcal power ; have 
been urged on by the accession and co-operation of 
such individuals ; and at length slowly and reluctantly 
acceded W by (he holders of the dominion over the 
community, the last to admit what may long have ap- 
peared to the majority of thinking men, no less than 
demonstrative evidence of the propriety and advantage 
of the reformation. 

In all probability, the improvement of mankind is 
destined, under divine providence, to advance just in 
proportion as good men feel tho responsibility for it 
resting on themselves, as indirddunXj, and are actuated 



by a bold sentiment of independenee, (humble, at the 

agency,) in the prosecution of it. Each person who is 
standina still to look, with grief or indignation, at the 
evils which are overrunning the world, would do well 
to recollect what he may have read of some gallant par- 
tizan, who, perceiving where a prompt movement, with 
the force at his own command, would make an imprsB- 
sion infallibly tending to the success of the warfare, 
could not endure to lose the time till some great sultan 
should find it convenient to come in slow march, and 
the pomp of state, to tske on him tlie general direction 
of the compaign. 

But happpily, such admonitions aie becoming every 
day of more limited application ; and we return with 
pleasure to the animating idea of that great revolution 
of which we were noting the introductory signs. It is 
a revolution in the manner of estimating the souls of 
the people, and consequently in theiudgment of what 
should be done for their welfare. TTirough many ages, 
that immense multitude had been but obscurely pre- 
sented to view in the character of rational improvable 
creatures. They were recognized but as one large 
mass, of equivocal moral substance, but faintly distin- 
guishable into iudividuals ; a breadth of insignificant 
sameness, undiscernible in marked features and aspects 
of menial character ; esisting, and to be left to exist, 
in their own manner ; and that manner hardly worth 
concern or inquiry. Little consideration could there 
be of how much spiritual immortal essence might be 
' ' I this multitude was reduced 
nothingness on the field of cc 

' " " "' '"' a rising anu 

this mighty 

from' heaven as iTiey were never beheld 
in before, except by the eyes of Apostles, and 
of a small number that in every age have resembled 

It is true, this manifestation forms so melancholy 
a vision, that if we had only to behold it ma spectacle, 
we might well desire that Uie misty obscurity midit de- 
scend upon it again, to shroud it Irom sight ; while we 
shonld be left to indulge and elate our imaginations by 
dwelling on the pomps and splendours of the terrestrial 
scene, — the mighty empires, the heroes, the victories, 
the triumphs : the refinements and enjoyments of the 
most highly cultivated of the race ; the brilliant per- 
formances of genius, and the astonishing reach of 
science. So the tempter would have beguiled our 
Lord into a complacent contemplation of the kingdoms 
and glories of the world. But he was come to loot 
on a different aspect of it ! Nor could he be with- 
drawn from the gloomy view of its de^dation and 
misery. And a gt>od reason why. For thesole object 
for which he had appeared in the only world where 
temptation could even in fonn approach him, was to 
begm in operation, and finish in virtue, a desicn for 
changing that slate of degradation and misery. In the 
proseouiion of such a design, and in the spirit of that 
divine benevolence in which il sprang, he could endure 
u> fix on the melancholy and odious character or' the 
scene, the ccntomplation which was vainly attempted 
to be diverted to any other of its aspects. What in- 
deed, could sublunary pomps and glories be to him 
in any case ; but emphatically what, when his object 
was to redeem tbe people from darkness and destruc- 

Those who, actuated by a spirit in some remote re- 
semblance to hia, have entered deeply into the slate of 
the people, such as it is found in our own nation, have 
ofl:en been appalled at the spectacle disclosed to thoui. 
They have been astonished to think what can have been 
the direction, while successive ages have passi^i away, 
of so manv thousands of acute and vigjlant mental eyes, 
that so dreadful a sight slj^ul^ (^E^?"^?^^ ^i'£^*" 
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scried. They have been aware in deacribuig it as they 
actualiy E3tv ic, they would be regarded by Gome as 
gloomy ianatics, tinctured with msanity by the influence 
of aoniB austere creed ; and that othera, of kinder na- 
ture, bnt whose sensibility has more of self-indulging 
lefinement than tendency to active benevolence, would 
almost wish that so revolting an exhibition had never 
been made, though the fact be actually so. There may 
have been momenta, when even they themselves have 
eiperienced a temporary recoil of their benevolent zeal, 
under the impression at onca of the munensity of the 
evil and its grievously offensive quality. At times, 
the rudeness of the subjects, and perhaps the ungracious 
reception and thankless requital, of their philanOiropic 
labours, aggravating the general feeling of the miser- 
ableness, (bo to express it,) of seeing so much miseiy, 
have lent aednclion to the teiHptatioiis to ease and seu'- 
indnlgance. Why should Ik^, just they of all men, 
condemn themselves to dwell so much m the most 
dreary climate ofthe moral world, when they conld per- 
haps have taken Iheii: almost constant abode in a little 
eljsium of elegant knowledge, taste, and refined so- 
ciety 1 Then was Ibe time to revert to the eiample 
of him ' who, though be was rich, for our sakes became 



fipiril. They may have dwelt too long on the consid- 
eration, of how nrncb the higher and more amply iur- 
llished powers leave such ganerons designs to proceed 
as they can, in the mere strength of private individual 
election. And they may have yielded to gloomy and 
repressive feelings after Uie fervour of indignant ones : 
for indignation, unless animated by a very sanctihed 
.principle, is very apt, when it cools, to become de- 
^ndency. It is as if, (they have said,) armies and 
grants would stand aloof, to amuse tiicmselves, while 
we are to be committed and abandoned in the ceaseless 
toil of a conflict, which these armies and giants have 
no business even to eiist as such but for the very pur- 
pose of waging. We are, if we will, — and if we Bill 
we may let it afone— to try to eflect indiniinnlive pieces, 
and detached local efforts, a little share of that, to 
which the greatest human force on earth might be ap- 
plied (0 operate on system, and to the widest compass. 
— So they have said, perhaps, and been templed to 



•ponding abandonment. They cannot now retire in the 
iiagical dignity of despair. It must be a matter more 
forbrn that would admit of their saying, as in parody or 
travesty of Cato, ' Witness heaven and earth, we have 
done' our duty, hut the slars and fate are against us ; 
and here it becomes ns to terminate a strife, which 
would degBueralB into the ridiculous if prosecuted 
against impossibilities. On the contrary, the zeal which 
could begin so onerous a work, and prosecute it thus 
Sat, could not now remit without betraying its past ar- 
dor to the condemnation and ridicule due to a fantastic 
caprice. Is it for the projectors of a noble edifice for 
pubho ulihly, to abandon the undertaking when it has 
risen from ils foundation to be seen above the ground ; 
ot is just come to be level with the surface of the wa- 
ters, m defiance of which it has been commenced, and 
the violence of which it was designed to control, or the 
unfordable depths and streams of which it was to bear 
people over ' Let the promowrs of education and 
Christian knowledge among the inferior classes, reflect 
what has alreaiiy been accomplished ; regarding it, we 
once again repeat, as quite the incipient stage. It is 
most truly as yet the day of small things ; but let them 
recount the individuals whom, nevertheless, they have 
seen rescued from what had all the the signs of a desti- 
nation to the lowest debasement, and utter ruin ; some 



d thanks, and will do i 



in ihe hour of death, for ' 
friendsj have been the means of imparting to them 
Lei tbeni recollect of how many families they have see 
the domestic condition pleasingly, and in some in 
tlances emmently and delightfully amended. And 1e 



rival efforts of many who, but li 
them, would have been most cordially willing for all 
such schemes to lie in aheywice to the end of time. 
Let them think of all this, and tiien go on and try, (we 
speak reverently.) what God and they can do, whether 
the authorities tW govern the nations will or will not 
lend then: powers vigorously in aid ; whether, when llie 
the infinite importance of the concern is represented 
to them, they will hear, or whether they will forbear. 

But let them never fear but the time will come, when 
themlers and the ascendent classes instates will com- 
prehend it to be their best poUcj to promote all possi- 
ble improvement of the people. It will be given la 
them to understand, ^at the highest glory of those at 
the head of great communities, must consist in the em- 
inence attained by those communities gener^ly. in 
whatever il is that constitutes the most valuable and 
honorable superiority of one man or class over others. 
They will one day Mve learnt to esteem it a iar nobler 
form of power to lead an immense combination of in- 
telligent minds, than to command and coerce a great 
aggregation of brute force. They will come to feel, 
tlml it is better for them to have a people who ca:i un- 
derstand and rationally approve their purposes and 
measures, than one bent in stupid submission, — or 
rather one fermenting in ignoriuit disafieolion, continu- 
ally bebevlng thetn to be wrong, and without sense 
enough to appreciate the arguments to prove them 
right. And a time will come, when it will not be left 
to the philanthropic speculatists alone, to make the 
comparative estimate between what has been effected 
by the enormously expensive apparatus of coercive and 
penal administration. — the prisons, prosecutions, trans- 
portations, and a vast military police, — and what might 
have been efl'ected by one half of that eipendituro de- 
voted to popular reformation, to be accomplished by 
means of sciiools, and 'every practicable variety of meth- 
ods for effecting, that men's understanding and con- 
science shall stand confronting them in the way, like 
the angel with the sword, when they are inclined or 
tempted to go wrong. All this will come to pass in 
due time. But meanwhile, let the promoters of a good 
cause act on the consideration, that no time is theirs, 
but the present. 



Modcrale lompulations to he made for ihe effects of 
knmuledge amarmMdated : advantages actualt!/ gatn- 



conaideratitms. 



!w benevolent institutions i gen 



We have not come so near the end of our observa- 
tions, without having been many times reminded, that 
there will be persons ready to impute sanguine extrava- 
gance to our expectations of the results, to follow fiom 
such means and exertions for unproving the popular 
education as are already in progress ; we mean espe- 
cially the schools which benevolence is moltiplymg 
over the land, the ^ind and measure of subsequent 
reading for which it is hoped not a few of their pupils 
will have acquired a taste, and the habit established of 
attendance on public Christian mstruction. And what 
is it, then, how much is it, we ask, that the advocates 
of the system, profess to Mticipate ? rire they heard 
maintaining that the conlteurtiil^iSfpC knowledge, 
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or true notions of lliinge, to youthfiil niinde, will infal- 
libly enanre their virtue and hai^piness ? Thej ate not 
quite so now to the worid, to experimental labours in 
the business of tuition, or to sell'-observation. Thoy 
have constantly within then: view a mournful illuatra- 
tron of the quality of humiLn nature, in the circumstance, 
of the.great difference of assurance with which the ef- 
fects may be predicted of ignorance on the one hand, 
and knowledge on the other. There is very nearly an 
absolutfi certainty of success in the method for making 
clowns, sots, vagabonds and rufGans, You may safely 
leave it to themselves to catty on the process fot be- 
coming complete. Let human cteatutes grow up with- 
out discipline, destitute therefore of salutary informa- 
tion, sound Jodgment, or any conscience but what will 
shape itself to whatever they like, and serve in the 
manner of some vilo friar pander in the old pUya, — and 
no one thinks of taking any credit for foresight in say- 
ing tliey will ha a noiious burden on the eartti ; except 
indeed in those tracts of it where they seem to have 
their fair bnainess, in being matched against the wolves 
and hears of the wildemes. Wjien they infest what 
shonld be a civilized and Christianised part of the world, 
the philanthropiat is sometiioca put in doubt whether to 
repress, or indalge, the sentiment mliich tempts him to 
complacency in 5ie operations of an epidemic which ia 
thinning then members. 

The consequences of ignorance are certain, unless 
almost a miracle interpoae ; but unhappily those of 
knowledge are of di^dent and very restricted calcula- 
tion. It is the testimony of all ages that men may see 
and ei-en approvo the better, and yet follow the worse. 
It is the hapless predicament of our nature, that the no- 
blest of its powers, the understanding, has but imper- 
fectly and precariously that commanding hold on the 
others, which is essential to the good onfcr of the eonl ; 
as in a machine where the secondary wheels should be 
liable to be iJitown by a slight movemei 
catch and grapple of iJie master one. W . . 
so, these moral powers, when detached from the con- 
trol of the understanding, may have a powerful a 
of their own, from the impulse of another ptincipU 
d^ed it is this impulse that causes the detachment fi:om 
that control. It is really frightful to look 
dence, from facts, that Uiese active powers may grow 
strong in the depravity which will set the judgment at 
defiance, during the very time tbat the judgment is 
training, and not without success, to an ability to dic- 
tate to them what ia right. We cannot pay any serious 
attention to the fancy of those, who will have it tliat 
when the passions and will go wrong, it must be he- 
cause th.i imderstanding has not a just apprehension. 
This gross assumption, in what ia purely a question of 
fact, is in flat contradiction to an infinity of evidence, of 
men dehbarately and distinctly avowing thf' ' "'" 
of the evd quality, and fatal consequencet . 
which they are soon afterwards seen pursuing, and 
without the smallest pretence of a change of opinion ; 
of men still avowing the same conviction, and some- 
times in strong terms of self-reproach, in the checks 
and pauses of their career ; and of men in the nt — 
prospect of death and judgment espressing, m biti 
regret, the acknowledgment that they had persisted in 
acting wrong while ^oy knew better. And this as- 
sumption so wilfully made agamst such evidence, is to 
bo maint^ned for no better reason, that appears, than 
that hiiman nature cannot, must not, shall not, be so 
absmd and depraved as to be capable of such madness. 
As ifhuman nature were t^ing the smallest trouble to 
assjme before them any equivocal appearance to cozen 
them mto a favourable opinion ; 
determined propensities in compli 
ing that it has them. It has, and keeps, and shows 
character, without the leave of those who would resolve 
its moral tuipilude into error in its understanding. But 
for understanding — it should ' ' ' ' ' "' 



leir own, when they find themselves asserliug, in other 
^ords, that there is actually as much virtue in the world 
s there is knowledge of its principles. We should 
sther have surmised that, deplorably deficient as that 
Imowledge is, the reduction of it all to practice would 
make a glorious change in England and Emxipe. 

The persons, thercSiiTe, whose zeal is combined with 
knowledge in the prosecution of plans for the extension. 
of education, proceed on a calculation of an effect more 
limited, in apparent proportion to the means, and less 
positively, (even in that more limited measure,) to be 
teckoned on in a given single instance, than they would 

ments of operation. They would, for example, predict 
with moro confidence the resulla of an undertaking lo 
enitivate any trac^ of waste land, or to reclaim a bog, 
to tendet mechanical foices and conttivance avafl- 
e in a dilficult untried mode of application, ot, in 
ny cases, the successful results of the application of 
the healing art te diseased body. They still remember 
what moral nature they are calculating on, and calcu- 
lating/w good. And in their more gloomy moments 
they perhaps fall into a comparison of IJieir calculation 
on it for good, with that which an enemy of mankmd 
might please himself in makmg on it for evil ; both of 
them having respect to the same particular human be- 
ings, and both keeping in view this fact of the very im- 
perfect command of ^e judgment over the active pow- 
ers of the mind. In some such moments they would be 
glad of an eichange between their respective degrees 
of ptobabilitv. That is to say, let a man, if such there 
be, who could be pleased with the depravity and misery 
of the race, a sagacious judge, too, of theu moral con- 
stitution, and a veteran observer of their conduct,— let 
bim look over a hundred children in one of the benevo- 



Sroponion, in numbers and degree, in which these chil- 
ren will, in subsequent life, eiemplify the failure of 
what is done for their wisdom and welfare, — there may 
be times, we say, when the friends of these institutions 
would be glad to transfer the portion in which, and the 
probability vrith which, he so prognosticates evil from 
the nature of the beings, to their own hopes of the good 
to be effected by discipline. In other words, there ate 
times when they would say, ' evil be thou my good,' in 
the sense of wishing that the respective proportions of 
power, with which the agencies of good and evil are 
affecting the subjects in question, could be exchanged 

But we shall know where to stop in the course of 
observations of this darkening colour; and we shall 
take off the point of the derider's taunt, pet forthcom- 
ing, that we are here unsaying, in effect, all that we 
have been so laboriously urging about the value and 
absolute necessity of knowledge to the people. It was 
proper to show, tbat the prosecutors of these designs 
are not suffering (hemsolves to he begniled out of a 
perception of what there is in the nature of their anb- 
jects of a tendency lo frustate them, and of certain 
power to reduce their efficacy to a very partial measure 
of the effect desired. It was to be shown that Ihcy 
are not unknowing enthusiasts ; but then, in keeping 
clear of the vain extravagancies of hope, they are not 
to surrender their confidence that sonjethiiw great and 
important can be done : it should be possible for a man 
to be sober, short of being dead. They are not to gra- 
vitate down uite a state of feeling as if the understand- 
ing had been proved to have no sway upon the moral 
powers ; as if, therefore, any presumption upon the re- 
lation betweon means and .ends must )n this great de- 
partment of action be ilhsory. It might not, indeed, 
be amiss for them to be >M that the case is so, by those 
who would desire, from whatever motivB, to repress 
their efforts and defeat their dcsign3.;,^as so downright 
a blow at.their favourite q|l|jjeifJ|'9p^^^|Jflg^flpto- 
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voke them, to a deterinmed exercise of thought to as- 
certain more definitely what there really is for them 
to form their schemes and catcitlations upon, and there- 
fore to verify to tliemselTes the reasons they hare for 
persisting, in confidence that the labour will not be lost. 
And the instant tliej apply thenisehes, in this severe 
sobriety, to the estimates, they have the fact conspicu- 
ous before them, that there is at any rate such an elH- 
cacy in cultivation, that it ia quite certain a well culti- 
vated people cannol remain on the same degraded mor- 
al leve! as a neglected ignorant one, — or any wh 
near it. None of those even that value such d gn 
the least, ever pretend to foresee, after they sh 11 h 
taken effect, an undiminished prevalence of rud 
and brutality of manners, of delight m spectacl d 
amusements of cruelty, of noisy levelry, of so h m 
temperance, or of disregard of character. It 
pretended to be foreseen that the poorer clas wdl 
lo display so much of that heedl 



shnost desperate improvidence 






their 



mpo- 



ia and prospects, which liaa aggravated h 
lamities of the present times. It is not predic d th t 
an universal school discipline will bring up several 1 
lions to the neglect, and many of them in the impudent 
contempt, of attendance on the ministrations of reh- 
gion. The result will at all hazards, by every one's 
acknowledgment, be Ihe contrary of all this. 

But more specifically ; — The promoters of the plana 
of populai education see a most important advantage 
gained in the very outset, and as perhaps the smallest 
matter in the account of emolument, in the obvious 
Sect, that in their schools a very large portion of time 
is employed well, that otherwise would infalfibly ba 
employed ill. Let any one introduce himself into one 
of these places of assemblage, where there has been 
time to mature the arrangements into the most efficient 
system. He should not enter as an unportant person- 
age, in patronizing and judicial state, to demand the 
respectful looks of the whole tribe from ^leir attention 
to their printed rudiments and their slates ; but glide 
in as a quiet observer, just to auxvey at his leisore the 
character ind operations of the scene. Undoubtedly 
he wdl descry here and there the signs of inattention. 









Evan these mdividoals, 
practical harm ; and at the same time he will see a 
mnltitude of youthful spirits acknowledging the duty of 
du'ectmg their best attention lo something altogether 
foreign to their wild amusements ; of makii^ a pro- 
tracled effort in one mode or another of the strange 
business of IkinHng. He will perceive in many the 
unequivocal indi< ■ " ' ■ - 
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implements, a command of what 
tenal They are thus treading in the precincts of an 
mtellectual economy ; the economy of thought and 
truth, in which they are to live for ever ; and never, to 
eternity, will they have to regret this priod and part of 
Ihwr omp'ovments. He wiifbe delighted to think how 
many disciplined actions of the mind, how many just 
ideas, dis^nctly admitted, that were strangers at the 
beginning of the day's exercise, (and among these ideas 
some to remind ^em of God and their highest interest,) 
— there will have been by the time the busy and well 
ordered company breaks up in the evening, and leaves 
silence within tliese walls. He will not indeed grow 
romantic in hope ; he knows too mach of the nature to 
which these beings belong ; knows therefore that Ihe 
desired results of this discipline will bat partially fol- 
low ; but still rejoices to think that partial result, which 
■ certainly follow, will he worth incomparably 






11 have c< 



Now let him, when he has contemplated this sc 
consider how the greatest part of this numerous i 
p»ny would have been emploved during the same hours, 
(whether of the sabbath or other days,) but for such a 1 



provision of means for their instruction. And, for the 
contrast, he has only to leave the achobl, and walk a 
mile round the neighbourhood, in which it will be very 
wonderful, (we may say this of most parts of England,) 
if he shall not, in a jiopulous district and on a fine day, 
meet with a great number of wralched disgusting imps, 
straggling or in knots, hi (he activity of mischief and 
nuisance, or at least the full cry of vile and profane 
language ; with here and there, as a lord among them, 
an elder larger one growing fast into an insolent black- 
gi d He may majta the comparison, quite sure that 
h they are, and so employed, would many now 

d th alutary discipline of yonder school have been, 

b t I t institution. But the two classes, so beheld 

t as — might they not seem to belong to two dif- 

f t ons ? Do they not seem growing into iv/o 

t ly diflerent orders of character 1 Do they not 
prejlaring for different worlds in the final 

d t b u r 

Th f nds of these designs for a general and highly 
p ed ducatibn, tnay proceed farther in this course 
f fy to themselves the gronndsoftlieu: assurance 
f h ppy esults. A number of ideas decidedly the 
most important that were ever formed in human thought, 
or imparled from the supreme mind, will be so taught 
in these institutions, that it is absolutely certain thev 
will be fiscd irrevocably and for ever in the minds o( 
many of the pupils. It will ba as impossible to erase 
these ideas iiom their memories as to endnguish the 
stars. And in the case of many, perhaps the majoriiy, 
of these youthful beings, advancing into the temptalions 
of life, these grand ideas, thus fi.ied deep in their souls, 
will distuictly present themselves to judgment and con- 
science an incalculable number of times. Wh.it a 
number, if the sum of all these reminiscences of these 
ideas, in all ibo minds now assembled in a numerous 
school, could ba conjectured t But if one in a hun- 
dred of these recollections, if one in a thousand, shall 
have the efficacy ^lat it ought to have, who can cam- 
pate the amount of the good reauldng from the tuition 
which shall have so enforced and (ixed these ideas that 
they shall infallibly be thus recollected! And it is al- 
together out of reason to hope tiiat the deshed efficacy 
will, as ol^en as once in a thousand times, attend the 
luminous rising again of a solemn idea to the view of 
the mind t Is still less than this to be hoped for our 
unhappy nature, and that too while a beneficent God 
has the superinlendence of it ? 

The institutions' themselves will gradually improve 
in both the manner and the compass of their disciplins. 
They. will acquire amore vigorous mechanism, (if we 
may so name it,) and a more decidedly intellectual cho- 
i-acter. In this latter respect, it ia but comparatively 
of late years that schools foe the inferior classes have 
ventured any thing beyond the humblest ]>retensions. 
Mental caltivation — intellectual and moral discipline — 
almost the word education ilself — were terms of de- 
nomination which they were reverently cautious ol 
taking in vain. They would have been regarded as ol 
too ambitions an import, as seeming to betray some- 
what of the impertinence of a diapositum, (for the idea 
of the practkimUty of any such invasion would hai'e 
been scorned,) to encroach on a ground exclusively a|>- 
propriate to the superior orders. Schools for the poor 
were to be as little as possible scholastic. They were 
to have every possible assimilation to the workshop, ex- 
cepting perhaps in one particular, — that of working 
hard : for the scholars were Uterally to throw time away 
ralher than be occupied wi^ any thing beyond the 
merest rudiments. Their advocates and petitioners for 
aid were to avow and plead how (ittie it was that they 
pretended orprgsuined to teach. The argument in tlieir 
behalf was either to begin or end with saying, that they 
only taught reading and writing ; or if it could not be 
denied that there was to be some meddling with the 
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a prominent characteristic of that happy 
have spoken of as in commencement, that this atisto- 
cratic notion of education is breaking up. The theory 
of iho subject IB loosening into enlai^ement ; and no 
longer presumeaT or will not much longer preeume, t^ 
impose a nimjardly restriction on ike extent of what 
shall be soaSl to be accomplished in schools for the 
uiferiors of Xhe community. 
As these institutions go on, augmenting in number 



inalurity, and go forth lo act their part in society. And 
there can be no doubt, that while loo many of them 
may probably he mournful oiamples of the evil genius 
of the corrupt nature, and the infection of a had world, 

and may descend toward the old wretched condition of 
(he people, a very considerable proportion will take and 
permanently maintain a far higher ground. They will 
nave become imbued with an element, which will have 
put them in strong repulsion to that coarse vulgar that 
will be sure to continue in existence, in this country, 
long enough to be a trial of the moral taste of ^is bet- 
ter cultivated race. It will he seen that they cannot 
associate with it hy choice, and in the spirit of com- 
panionship. And while ihey are thus withheld on their 
part, from approsimating, it may be hoped that the re- 
pelling principle will be converted into attraction in the 
case of a certain less ill affected portion of that vulgar. 
Its entire numbetB cannot remain careless, contemptu- 
ous, or merely and malignantly envious, at sight of the 
advantages obtained, through the sole medium of per- 
sona! improvement, by those who had otherwise been 
etactiv on the same level as themselves. The effect 
on pride, m some, and on better propensities, it may 
be hoped, m others, will he to excite them to make 
their way upward to a community which, they will 
clearly see, could commit no greater folly tlmn to come 
downward to them. And we will presume a friendly 
disposition m most of those who shall have been raised 
to this higher ground, to meet such aapirers and help 
them to ascend. 

And while they will thus draw upward the less im- 
movable and hoplesa part of the mass below them, they 
will themselves on the other hand be placed, by the re- 
spectability of their tmderatanding and i 
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1 thing of course 
meaning by ^ia designation the superiority in property 
and what is called condition in hfe. For in truth, too 
many of these more privileged persons may be observ- 
ed to betray a disgraceful deficiency of what is indis- 
S fusible in the mind in order to dignily their station, 
lut here another important advantage is auggeated as 
likoly to accrue from the better education of the com- 
mon people, namely, that their rising attainments wouM 
compel not a few of their superiors to betake them- 
selves to mental improvement in order to keep their 
desired distance, would it not bo a most excellent 
thing that they should find themselves thus incommo- 
dionsly pressed upon by a new and strange circum- 
stance in tho creation, and forced to preserve that as- 
cendency for which wealth and station woidd formerly 
suffice, at the coast, now, of a good deal more reading, 
thinking, and ^enerd self-discipline! Would it be a 
worthy saeriSco, that to ?paTc some substantial ^icnl- 
turists, idle gentlemen, find sporting or promenadiii^ 



mechanies, should continue to be kept in stopid igno- 



is thou^i 
_ mote. 1 
ly of them, or rather of those who are coming in the 
course of nature to succeed them in the same rank, will 
find that its relative lonseqnence cannot be sustained 
but at B very considerably higher pitch of mental quali- 
fication, — is threatened upon no stronger presages than 
the followmg :— Allow as first to take it for granted. 
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fore the caae comes to be, that a large proportion of th. 
children of the lower classes are traioiid through a la- 
borioua discipline, during a series of years, m such 
schools as every thing possible is done to render effi- 
cient. Then, if we include in one compulation all the 
time they will have spent m real mental exercise and 
acquirement there, and all those pieces and mtervals of 
time which we may reasonably hope that many of them 
will employ to the same purpose in the subsequent 
years, a good proportion of them will have employed, 
by the time they reach middle age, many ^ousands of 
hours more than people in their condition have hereto- 
fore done, in a way the most directly tending to the 
improvement of their minds. And bow must we be 
estimating the natural capacities of these mferior classes, 
or the perceptions of the higher, not to foresee as a 
conaeijuence, that these latter will find their relative 
situation greatly altered, with respect to the measure 
of knowledge and mental power requisite as one most 
essential constituent of their aupeiiority, in order to 
command the unfeigned deference of their inferiors 1 

Our strenuous promoters of the schemes for cultiva- 
ting the minds of all the people, are not alraid of pro- 
fessing to foresee, that when schools, of tluit complete- 
ly disciplinarian organization which they will graduall) 
attain, ahall have become general, and shall be vigou^ 
ously seconded by all those auxiliary expedients foi 
popular instruction which are also in progress, a veiy 
pleasing modification will become apparent m the char- 
acter, uie moral colour, if we might ao express it, of 
the people's ordinary employment. Tho young per- 
sons so instructed, being appointed, for the most part, 
to the same occupations lo which they would have been 
destined had they grown up in utter ignorance and vul- 
garity, are expected to give striking evidence that the 
meanness, the debasement almost, which had charac- 
terized many of those occupations, in the view of the 
more refined classes, was in truth the debaaemeut of 
the men rather than of the callings ; which, it is anti- 
cipated, vnll change to an appearance of much more 
roapectabiUty, as associated with the aense, decorum, 
and aelf-reapect of the performera, than they had borne 
when blended and polluted with all the low habits, 
manners, and language, of ignorance and vulgar gross- 
ness. And then for the degree of eicellence m the 
performance — who will be the persons most likely to 
etoel, in. the many branches of workmanship and busi- 
ness which admit of being better done in proportion to 
the degree of intelligence dh^cted upon them 1 And 
again, who will be most in requisition for those offices 
of management and superintendence, where something 
must be confided to judgment and discretion, and where 
the value is folt, (often grievously felt from the want,) 
of some power of combmation and foresight ! 

Such as these are among the subordinate benefits 
rciBonably, we might say infallibly, calculated upon. 
Our philanthropists are confident in foreseeing also; that 
very many of these better disciplined young persons 
mill be valuable co-operators against, that igrtwanco 
&om which themselves have been so happily ■ aavwl ; 
will e^ert an influence, by their eiample and tbs steady 
avowal of their opinions, against the vice and folly ir 
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tiieir Ticinitj; and will be useful advisers of Iheii 
neighbours in tiieit petplenities, and sometimBs mode- 
rators in their discords. It is predicted, wilh a confi- 
dence so much resting on general grounds of probabili- 
tf, as hardly to need the instances aheadj aflbrded in 
various parts of the country lo confirm it, that here and 
thMS one of the well instructed humbler class will be- 
come an Hblfl and useful public teacher of the most im- 
n riant tmtl). It is, m daon, anticipated with delight- 
assurance, that great numbers of those who will go 
forth from under the friendly guardianship which is now 
pr^aring to tahe the charge of their youthful minds, 
Trill be eiamples, through life and at its conclusion, of 
the.power and felicity of religion. 

Here we can suppose it not improbable that some 
one may, m pointed terms, put the question — Do you 
then, at last, mean to affiim that you can, by the course 
of discipline spoken of, absolutely secure that efibetual 
operation and ascendency of religion in the mind, which 
shall place it in the right condition toward God, and in 
a state of fitness for passing, without fear or danger, 
into the scenes of its future endless enistencel 

Certainly we should thinli, there mi^t have been 
many expressions and sentiments in the preceding tram 
of observations, of a nature to preclude any such ques- 
tion ; but let it be asked, since there can be no difficul- 
ty to reply. We do not affirm that any form of disci- 
pine, the wisest and best in the power of the wisest 
and best men to apply, is competent of itself thus to 
subject the mind to Ibe power of religion. On the 
contrary, we believe that grand effect can be accom- 
plished only by a special iufluoriee of the divina being, 
operating by the means of such a disciplme, or, if he 
pleases, without. But nei( we have to say, that it is 
perfectly certain, notwithstanding, that the applicatiim 
of these hnman means will, in a multitude of mstanoes, 
be eHicacious to that sublime eSect. 



means appointed by the ahnightjr to be employed 
hnman process for presenting religion solemnly in view 
before men's minds, and enftrcing it upon them, is an 
appointment expressly inlended for worlting that great 
ffiect which secores their endless felicity, Ihovigli to 
what extent in point of number, ia altogettier unknown 
to the subordinate agents. Wilh some awtiil eicep- 
tiona of obdnrale malignant infideKty, (as in the case 
of the Jews in llio time of out Lord,) in which it was 
plainly signifieil that the manifestation and enforce- 
ment of divine truth would not, and should not have 
this blessed effect — with these exceptions, the whole 
order of eapedients in this great conrso of operation is 
most formally represented, by him that has commanded 
iheir employment, as to be employed in a confident ei- 
psotation of attaining, m a proportion to be determined 
by himself, Ihe great end to which these espedients are 
avowedly directed. The appointment is most evident- 
ly not one of mere eiercise for the faculties and sub- 
hose who are summoned to be 



n favour of the exertions for inculcating re- 
ligion, generally, that is on men of all conditions and 
ages, they may be assumed with a still stronger confi- 
dence in favour of those for impressing it on yonng 
minds, before they can be pre-oceupied and hardened 
by the depravities of the world. But besides, there are 
some of those espressiona of promised success given in 
apenial favour of this one part of the application of the 
peat general process -, Wording ravs of hnpe which 
nave in ten ihousEnd instances animated tho dihnenne 
Ol pious parents, and tbe other benevolent insir^ictors 



There is also palpable and strikinp: matter of fact, to 
confirm the certainty, that an education in which reli- 

tious instruction shall be mmgled in the mental diacip- 
ne, will be rendered, in many mstances, effieaoious to 
the formation of a religions character. This obvious 
fact is, that a much greater propordon of the persons so 
educated do actually become the subjects of religion, 
than of a similar number of those brought up in ia"0- 
rance and profligacy. Take collectively any nuinbcr 
of families in which sucit an education prevails, and the 
same number in which it does not, and follow the young 
persons respectively into subsequent life. Butanjone 
who hears the suggestion, feels there is no need to wait 
the lapse of time and follow then' actual course. As 
instructed by what he has already seen in society, he 
can go forward with them prophetically, wilh an abso- 
lute certainly that a much creater proportion of the one 
tribe, than of the other, will become persons not only 
of moral respectability, but of decided religion. Here 
then is practical evidence, that while discipline must 
disclaim any absolute power to produce this effect, 
theie is. nevertheless, such a constitution of Ihings that 
it infallibly wili, as an instrumental cause, in many in- 

The state of the matter, then, is ver^ simple. Tho 
supreme cause of men's being 'madewise to salvation,' 
in appointing a system of means, to be put by human 
activity in operation toward this effect, has connected 
certainly and inseparably vrith that system, some por- 
tion of the accomplishment of this sovereign good 
which would not take place in the absence of such ap 
plication of means : — only he has placed this certainly 
.n the system of operation as laien gcneraUi/ and com- 
prchenshelj/ ; leaving, as to human foresight, an h™- 
certalnty with respect to the particular instances in 
which the desired success shall be attainod. His suboiv 
dinate agents are to proceed on this positivo assurance 
that the success shall be amaeiohere, though they can- 
not know that it will bo in this one caBe,_ or in the olhr 
er. ' In the morning sow thy seed, and m the evening 
withhold not thy hand ; for thou knomcst not whether 
shall prosper, tiiis, or that.' If they rato the valoe of 
their ajjenoy so high, as to hold it incompatible with 
their dignity that any part of their labours should bo 
performed under the condition of possibly being unsuc- 
cessful, they may be assured that such is not eiactty 
the estimate in which they stand in the judgment of 
him lo whom they look for the acceptance o' their set- 
vices, and for the reward. 

But it may be added, that the great majority of those 
who are intent on the schemes for enlightening and re- 
forming mankind, are entertaining a confident hope of 
the approach of a period when the success, will be far 
greater in proportion to the measure of exertion, in 
every department of the system of instrumentality for 
that grand object. We cherish this confidence, not on 
the strength of any pretension to bo able to resolve 
prophetic emblems and numbers into precise dales and 
events of the present and approaching times. We rest 
it on a much more general mode of combining the very 
extraordinary indications of the period we live in, wilh 
the snbstsntial purport of the divine predictions. There 
nnqnestionably gleams forth, through the plainer linc& 
and through the mystical imsKcrv of prophecy, tho vi- 
won of a better ape, in which the anolicalion of the 
truths of religion to men's minds vrill bo irresistible. 
And what Btiould more naturallv bo interpreted as one 
. of the dawning siifns of its approach, than a sudden wide 



heavenly light to shine close upon them ; aecorn] 
by a prodigious breaking up in the old avBtem 
world, which hardly reeociniied in the inferior m 
the very citistenco of souls to need such an illi. 
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to perceive how liille ihe process is ae yel informi 
with the energy which is thus to pervade the worl 
But let them regord as one great undivided econon 
and train of oneration, these initiatory effiirta and i 
that is to follow, till that time ' when all shall know tl 
Lord ;' and lake by anticipation, as in fratemily wi 
the happier future lahoucers, their just share of that i 
timate triumph. Those active spirits, in the hsppi 
stages, will look back with this sentiment of kindo 
and eomplaconcy to those who sostdned the earii 
toils of the good cause, and did not suffer their xes\ 
languish under the comparative smallncsa of their eu 



Conduding remarlis, 

Wa shall conclndo with a few sentence in the way 
of reply to another question, which we can annnise 
there may he persons ready to ask, after this long itera- 
tion of the assertion of the necessity of knowledge to 
the common people. The question would be to this 
effect : What do you, all this while mean to assigti as 
the measure of knowledge proper for the people to be 
put in possession of !-~for you do not specify the kinds, 
nor Umit the eztent : you talk in vague general terms 
of mental improvement ; you leave the whole matter 
indefinite and for all that appears, the people are never 
to know when they know enough. 

We answer, that we do leave the eitent undefined, 
and ho d request to be informed where, and why, 
he ne of circu inscription and esclusion should he 

AA e eo Id wish, in the first place, to ba certified, 
wh her t s to bo considered as yet at all a settled 
pn n a vhat the value and importance of the human 
na re does really consist. It is indeed quite an uni- 
formly assumed thing in the language of both divines 
and philosophers, that the worth, the dignity, the un- 
portance, of man, are in his rational immortal nature ; 
and that therefore the best condition of that ia his ttoe 
felicity and glory, and the object chiefly to be aimed at 
in all that is done by him, and for him, on earth. But 
whether this should be regarded as any thing more than 
the elated laith of ascetics, or a fine dogma of academic 
speculation % For we often see, and it is very strik- 
ing (0 see, how principles which pass for infeUible truth 
within the province of thinking and doctiine, and are 
directly applicable, with most emphatic importance, to 
great practical interests may be disowned and repelled, 
as perfectly foreign, intrusive, and visionary, when they 
come deniauding to have their appropriate place and 
power in the actual state of things. But ia it really 
admitted, as the great practical principle, that Iha mind 
the intelligent imp^shable existence, is the supremely 



on, of this epuitual being, to the highest attain- 
able deffre*, is the great object to be desired by men, 
for themselves, and one Duothet. That is to say, that 
knowlodjB, cultivation, salutary eiarcise," wisdom, all 
that CB cond ce to the perfect on of ho m nd. form the 
state n vbich t s due to man i not re that he should 
I e endeavoured ohenlaced Bu then th s is duo to 
his nature I an alrtol tel e urra! 1 r- He cinnot 
be BO c re ms anced H the o der of soe ety that th t 
sha no be d n to t No s t at on ti vhicb the 
arrange nenfs of the wo !d or aavof Providem-e ma 
place h m can constit te h m a si se fie k nd of c ed 
tvr to wh h s no Ion™ fi and ne n rv that wh cb 
!s ne eseary o the v II h n" nf man ron dored n o 
rally f s a sp nt 1 mmorlal n Tire The ea-ont 
of h " nati c not bo abra^ d V ncn s b= rnr 
placed ID huBihle ana ■narrow e reuroataoceo a whl 



a very large portion of their time and eiertions arc ra 

Suited for mere subsistence. This accident ^of a con- 
ned situation is no more a reason why their minds 
should not require the best possible cultivation than 
would be the circumstance that the body in which a 
man's mind is lodged, happens to be of sm^ll d m n 
sions than those of other mind. 

Thatunderthedisadvantagesof thishumbl t ton 
they amnot acquire all the mental improvera t desira 
ble for the perfection of their intelligent nat e ^^lat 
the situation renders it imptaeticable, — is qu te anotho 
matter. So hv as this inhibition is real a d absolute 
it most be submitted to as one of the infelic t of th ir 
lot. What we are inasling on is, that by the law of 
their nature there is to them the same general necessity 
as to any other human beings, of that which is essen- 
tia! to the well-being of the nund ; and that therefore 
they should be advanced in this improvement as far as 
ticy can. A greater degree of this advancement will 
conduce more to their welfare than a less, 

ITiia might be confirmed by easy and obvioua illus- 
tration. A poor man, cultivated in a small degree, has 
acquireda few just ideas of an important subject, which 
lies out of the scope of his daily employments for sub- 
sistence. Be that subject niiat it may, if those ideas 
are of any use to him, by what principle would one idea 
more, or two, or twenty, be of no use to him 1 Of no 
use, when all the thinkmg world knows, that every ad- 
ditional clear idea of a eubject ia valuable by a ratio of 
progress much greater than that of the mete numerical 
increase, and that by a large addition of ideas a man 
trebles the value of those with which he began. Ho 
has read a small meagre tract on the subject, or per- 
haps only an article in a magaiine, or an essay in the 
literary column of a provincial newspaper. Where 
would be the harm, on supposition he can fairly alFord 
the time, in cohaequenee of huabanding it for this very 
purpose, of his reading a well vnitten concise book, 
which wonld give him a clear comprehensive view of 
the subject 1 

But perhaps another branch of the tree of knowledge 
bends its fruit temptingly to his hand. Andifhoshould 
indulge, and gain a tolerably clear notion of one more 
interesting subject, (still punctually regardful of the du- 
ties of his ordmary vocation.) where, we say again, ia 
Ihi! harm 1 Converse with him ; observe his conduct ; 
compare him with a wretched clown (n a noighbouring 
dwelling ; and say that he is the worse for having thus 
much of the provision for a mental subsistence. But 
if thus much has contributed greatly to his advantage, 
why should he be interdicted still farther attainments 1 
Are you alarmed for him, if he will needs go the length 
of acquuing some knowledge of geography, the solar 
system, and the history of hia ovm country and of the 
ancient world !' Let him proceed ; supply him gra- 
tuitously \nth some of the best books on these subjects ; 
and if yon shall converse with him again, aller anothec 
yaar ur two of his progress, and compare him once more 
with the ignorant, stunted, cankered beinga in his vi- 
cinity, you will see whether there be any thing essen- 
tially at vaiiance, between his narrow circumstances in 
life and his mental enlargement. 

Tou are willing, perhaps, that he tluiuld acquire some 
kiowledm" of ano ent time' and can tr st h m w th 
Go dsm ta s histories of G eecc and Rome But f he 
fhouH then bv some means find h s way nto such a 
wo k as hat of Roll n or botrav that ha c( 
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in his humble lituation. You would consent to his 
Kading a slender abridgment of voyages and travels ; 
but w^t is to become of liim if notliing iesa will con- 
tent him than the whole length aluiy of Caplain Cooit? 
He will direct, it is to be hi^ed, some of hia best at- 
tention to the supreme eubject of lehgioii. And you 
would quite approve of his reading some useful tracts, 
some manuals of piety, some commentary on a cate- 
chism, some volume of aerious plain discoutses; but lie 
is obaolutely undone if his ambition abould rise at length 
to Stillingfleet, or Howe, oi: Jeremy Taylor. And yet 
all this while wo can believe that he acquits himself 
with exemplary regnlaiity and industry in his allotted 
labours ; and that even in this very capacity he is pre- 
ferred by the men of business to the lUtlerate tools in 
hia neighbourhood ; nay, most likely preferred, in the 
more technical sense of the word, to the honourable, 
but often sufficiently veiatioua office, of directing and 
superintending the operations of those tools. 

And whei«, now, is the evil he is mcurring, or 
eausine, during this progress of violating, step aft«r 
BtBp, the circumBcription by which the ajistocralic com- 
pBfiSfls were again and again, with reluctant extension 
to successive greater distances, defining the scope of 
the knowledge proper for a man of his condition i It 
is a bad thing, is it, that he has a great variety of ideas 
to relieve the tsdium incident to the sameness of his 
course of life ; that, with many things which had else 
been bare unmeaning facts and objects, he has many 
interesting associations, like woodbines and roses 
wraatiiing round the stumps of trees; that the world is 
a translated and intelligible volume before his eyes ; 
that he has a power of applying himself to Mint of what 
becomes at any time necessary for him to understand. 
Ib it a judgment upon him for his temerity, that he has 
so much to impart to his children as they are growing 
np, and that if some of them are already come to ma- 
luri^, they know not where to find a man to respect 
more than tbeu lather 1 Or if he takes a part in the 
converse and devotional exercises of religious society, 
is no one there the better for the clearness and pleni- 
tude of his thoughts and the propriety of hia eipression 1 
But there would bs no end of the preposterous supposi- 
tions laiily attachable to the notion, that the mental 
improvement of the common people has some proper 
limit of arbitrary prescriptioD, on the ground simply of 
their bei^tg the common people, and quite distinct from 
the restriction which their circumstances may invincibly 
impose on their ability. 

Taien in this latter view, we acknowledge that their 
condition would be a subject 6x most melaiicholy con- 
templation, if we did not hope for better times, ITie be- 
nevolent reflector when sometimes led to survey in 
thought the endless myriads of beings with minds 
withm the circuit of a country like this, will have a mo- 
menlaty vision of them as they wrould be if all improv- 
ed to the highest mental condition to which it Is nofu- 
raUy pasfiMe for them to be eialted ; a magnificent 
spectacle but it instantly fades and vanishes. And the 
sense is so powerfully upon him of the unchangeable 
economy of the world, which even if the feirest fondest 
visions of the millennium itself were realised, would 
still render such a thing actuolly impossiblef that he 
hardly regrets the bright scene was but a beautiful 
cloud, and melts away. His imagination then descends 
to view this immense tribe of rations! beings in an- 
other, and comparatively moderate state of the improve- 
ment of their faculties, a state not one third part so 
lofly as that in which he had beheld all the individuals 
improved to the highest degree of which each is nalur- 
^y c^iable ; and he thinks, that the condition of man's 
abode on earth nas^hl admit of their being raised to this 
davation. But he soon seas, that till a niighty change 
abdl take place in the system Dccoidinit to which the 
nations are managing Ih eir af&irs. this too is impossible ; 
and with regret he sees even this inferior idea) specta- 



cle pass awsy, to rest on an age in distant prospect. 
At last he takes his imaginary stand on what he feels 
to be a very low level of the supposed improvement of 
the general popular mind ; and he says, Thus much, at 
the least, should be a possibility allowed by the circum- 
stances of the people under any tolerable order of 
the disposition of national interests ; — and then he 
turns to look down upon an actual condition in which 
care, and toil, and distress, render it utterly impossible 
for a great proportion of the people to reach, or even 
approach, this his last and low^est conception of what 
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linds ought to be. ' 






Ihes 

In spite of all the optimi 
tion, aher the race has had so many thousands of years 
on earth to unprove its condition, tlut all the experience, 
the philosophy, the science, the art, the power acquired 
by mind over matter — that all the contribuuons of all 
departed and all present spirits and bodies, yes, and all 
religion too, should have come but to this ;— to this, 
that in what is esteemed the most favoured and im- 
proved nation of all terrestrial space and time, a vast 
propottion of the people are absolutely found in a con- 
dition which confines them, with all the rigor of neces- 
sity, to the veriest childhood of intelligent existence, 
without its innocence. 

But at the very same time, and while composaion is 
tiaing at such a view, there comea in on the other hand, 
the reflection, that even in the actual atate of things, 
there are a considsraWe number of the people \rtio 
might acquire a valuable ahare of improvement which 
diey do not. Crreat numbara of them grown up, waste 
by choice, and multitudes of children waste through 
utter neglect, a large quantity of precious time, which 
their narrow ciicumalances still leave free from the iron 
dominion of necessity. And they will waale it, it ia 
certain that they will, till education shall have become 
general, and mucli more vigorous in discipline. If 
through a miracle there were to come down on this 
country, with a sudden delightful affluence of temporal 
amelioration, resembling the vernal transformation from 
the dreariness of winter, an universal prosperity so that 
all should be placed in ease and plenty, it would re- 
quire another miracle to prevent this benignity of heiv- 
en from turning to a dreadful mischief What would 
the great tribe of the uneducated people do with the 
half of their time, which we may suppose that sich a 
state would give to their voluntary disposal T Every 
one can answer infelliby, that ^e far greater number 
of them would consume it in idleness, vanity, or abom- 
ination. Educate them, then, educate them ; — or, in 
all circumstances and events, calamitous or prosperous, 
they are still a race made in vain ! 

In quitting the subject, we wish lo express, in strong 
terms, the applause and felicitations due to those eicel- 
lent individuals, found here and there, who in very humble 
circumstances, and perhaps with very httle advantage of 
education in their youth, have been excited to a strenuous 
continued eiertlon for the improvement of their minds, 
by which they have made, (the unfavourable situation 
considered,) admirable attainments, which are now pass- 
ing with inestimable worth into the instmction of their 
families, and a variety of usefulness within their sphere. 
They have nobly struggled wnth ^eir threatened desti- 
ny, and have overcome it. 'When they think, with re- 
gret, bow confined, after alt, is their portion of know- 
ledge, as compared with the rich possessions of those, 
who have had from -flieir infancy all facilities and the 
amplest time for its acquirement, let them be consoleii 
by reflecting, that the value of menl»l progress is not 
to be measured solely by the quantity of knowledge 
possessed; hut partly, and indeed still more, by toe 
corrective invigorating effect produced on the mental 
powers by the resolute exertions made in attaining it. 
And therefore, since, under their great disadvantages, 
it has required a much greater degree of this resoluta 
eseition in them to force tifcif wav yje^iriousfy out of 
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ignotEince, than it has required in those who have had 
every thing in their favour, to make a long free career 
over the field of knovdedge, they may be assured they 
have obtained a greater benefit in propOTlion to the 
measuro of what they have attained ta know. This 
persistence of a determined will to do what has been 
BO difficult to be done, has infused a peculiar energy 
into the esorcisa of their powers ; a yaluahle point of 
compensation, to be set agamst the circumstance, that 
they have not equally with the ampler possessors of 
ks wledge, the advantage of illustratmg and perfecting 



one principle of it by the accession of many otherB 
Let tnem persevere in this worthy soif-discipline, ap- 

fropriatc to the introduction of an endless mental life. 
.et them go on from strength to HtreTigth ; — but sol- 
emnly taking care, that all their improvements may 
tend to such a result, that at length the rigor of their 
lot ^d the confinement af mortally itself bursting at 
once from around them, niay give ^em to those intel- 
lectual revelations, that everlasting sun-light of the 
soul, in which the truly wise will expand all their Acui- 
ties in a happier econon^. 
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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 



,F SlEE 



The present edition of The Philosophv 
!b so different from its predecessor, that it may almof 
be regarded as a new treatise. The work has bi 
a great measure, 



ritlen, the arrangement altered, 

^ ade to Ihe number of facts and 

cases : the latter, many of which ore now published for 
the firat time, will, I hope, add much to its value. 
Some of Iham have occurred in my own practice ; and 
for others, I am indebted to the kindness of seyetal in- 
genious friends. Notwithstanding every care, Ihe work 
is far ftom being what it ought lo be, and what I could 
ha™ wished ; bnl, imperfect as it is, it may, perhaps, 
stimulate some othot inquirer to investigate the subject 
mote deeply, and thus give rise to an abler disquisi- 
tion. So far as I know, this is the only treatise in 
which an attempt is made to give a complete account of 
Sleep. The subject is not an easy one ; and, in the 
present state of our knowledge, moderate success is 
probably all that con be looked for. 

In tlie first edition Dr Gall's theory, that the brain is 
composed of a plurality of organs, each organ being the 
aeat of a particular mental faculty, was had recourse 
lo for the purpose of eiplaining the different phenome- 
na of Sleep ; in the present edition, this doctrine is 
more prominently brought forward. The great objec- 
tion to the prev^hng met^hysical systems is, that none 
of their positions can be proved; and that scarcely two 
writers, agree upon any particular point. The disciples 
of Gall, on the one hand, assume that his system, hav- 
jng ascertainable facts to illustrate it, is at all times 
susceptible of demonstration— that nothing is taken for 
granted ; and that Ihe inquirer has only to make an ap- 
peal to nature lo ascertain its fallacy or its truth. Tho 
science is ontiiely one of observation: by that it must 
stand or fall, and by that alone ought it to be tested. 
The phrenolo^al system appears to me the only one 



capable of affording a rational and easy eiplanation of 
all the phenomena of mind. It is impossible to account 
for dreaming, idiocy, spectral illusions, monomania, 
and partial genius in any other way. For tiiese reasons.. 
and for the much stronger one, ^at having studied the 
science for several years with a mind rather hostile 
than otherwise to its doctrines, and found that naturt 
invariably vindicated their "ruth, 1 could come to no 
other conclusion than that of adopting them as a mat- 
ter of belief, and employing Ihena for the explanation of 
phenomena which tiiey alone seem calculated te eluci- 
date satisfactorily. The system of Gall is gaining 
ground rapidly among scientific men, both in Eutopr 
and America. Some of the ablest physiologists in both 
quarters of the globe have admitted its accordance wiih 
nature ; and, at this moment, it boasts a greater num- 
ber of proselytes than at any previous period of its ca- 
reer. The prejudices still existing against it, result 
from ignorance of its real character. As people gel 
better acquainted with the science, and the formida- 
ble evidence by which it is supported, they will think 
differently. 

Many persons who deny the possibility of estimating 
individual character, with any thing like accuracy, by 
the shape of the head, admit the great phrenological 
principle that the brain is composed of a plurality of 
organs. To them, as well as to those who go a step 
ferlhcr,thedoctrinBlaid down in the present work will 
appear satisfactory. An admission that the brain is 
the material apparatus by which the mind manifests it- 
self, and that each mental faculty is displayed through 
the medium of a particular part of the brain, is all that 
is demanded in considering the philosophy of the sci- 
ence. These points are only to be ascertained by an 
appeal to nature. No man can wisely reject phreno 
logy witiiout making such an appeal. 
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Sleep is the inlermediate ataie between wakefulneBS 
ancldealh : wakefulneas being reearded as the active slate 
of eH the animal and inlellectuu functions, and death as 
tjiat of their Mtal snEpenEion. 

8leep easts in two states ; In tbe complete and the 
incomplete. The former is chaiacterized by a torpor 
of tbe varions organs which compose the brain, and bj 
that of the eitemal senses and Tolnnlary motion. In- 
complete sleep, or dreaming, is tha active state of one 
or more of the cerebral organs while the remainder are 
in repose : the senses and tbe volition being either sus- 
pended or in action according to the circumstances of 
the case. Complete sleep is a temporary metaphysical 
death, though not an organic one~the heart and Inngs 
performing their offices with their accustomed regularity 
under the control of the involuntary muscles. 

Sleep is variously modified, as we shall fully eiplain 
herealter, by health and disease. The sleep of health 
is full of tranquillity. In such a state we remain for 
hours at a time in unbroken repose, nature banqueting 
on ils sweets, renewing its lost energies, and laying in 
a ftesh store for the sncceeding day. This accompihah- 
cd, slumber vanishes like a vapour before the rising 
sun i languor has been succeeded by strength ; and 
all the ftculties, mental and corporeal, are recruited. 
In this delightful state, man assimilates, most with that 
in which Adam sprang from his Creator's hands, feesh, 
buoyant, and vigourous ; rejoicmg as a tacetto run his 
conrae, with all his appetencies of enjoyment on edge, 
and all his feeling and faculties prepared for eierlion. 

Reverse the picture, and we We the sleep of dis- 
ease. It is short, feverish, and unrefreahing, disturbed 
by frightful or melancholy dreams. The pulse is agi- 
tated, and, from nervous eiLcilalion, there are frequent 
startings and twitchings of the muscles. Nightmare 
presses like an incarnation of misery upon the hume^ 
imagination, distempered by its conneidon with physi- 
cal disorder, tanging along the gloomy confines of 
terror, holding communication with hell and the grave, 
and throwing a discolouring shade over human life. 

Night is die tune for sleep ; and assuredly the hush 
of darkness a» naturally courts to repose as meridian 
splendour flashes on us the necessity of our being up at 
our labour. In fact, then; exists a strange, but certain 
sympathy between the periods of day and night, and the 
perlbrmancD of particular functions during these peri- 
ods. That this is not the mere effect of custom, misht 
be readily demonstrated. All nature awakes wit'' Sie 
rising sun. The buds 1 „ 
about with murmurous delight, 
Ehut under the omhrace of darkness, unfold themselves 
10 the li^t. The cattle arise to crop the dewy herb- 
age : and 'man goeth forth to his labour until the even- 
ing.' At close of day, the reverse of all this activity 
and motion is observed. The songs of ihc woodland 
choir, one after another, become hushed, till at length 



twilight is left to silence, with her own star and her 
felEng dews. Action is succeeded by listlessness, en- 
ergy by languor, the deeke of eiertion by the inclina- 
tion for repose. Sleep, which shuns the light, embraces 
darkness, and they lie down together under the sceptre 
of midnight. 

From the position of man in society, toil or employ- 
ment of some kind or other is analmost necessary con- 
comitant of his nature — being essential to healthy sleep, 
and consequently to the renovation of our bodily or- 
gans and mental faculties. But as no genera! rule can 
be laid down as to the quality and quantity of labour 
best adapted to particular temperaments, so neither can 
it be positively said how many hours of sleep are neces- 
saiy tor the animal frame. When the body is m a stale 
of mcrease, as in the advance from infancy to boyhood, 
so Tuuch sleep is required, that the greater portion of 
eiislenoe may be fau:ly slated to be absorbed in this 
way. It is not mete repose from action that is capable 

OUB energy. Along with this is required that oblivion 
of feeling and imagination which is essential to, and 
which in a great measure constitutes, sleep. But if in 
mature years the body is adding to its bulk by the ac- 
cumulation of adipose matter, a gteater tendency to 
somnolency occurs tlian when the powers of the absorb- 
ents and exhalents are so balanced as to prevent such 
accession of bulk. It is daring the complete equipoise 
of these animal functions that health is enjoyed in great- 
est perfection ; for such a stale presupposes esercise, 
temperance, and the tone of the stomach quite equal to 
the process of digestion. 

Sleep and stupor have been frequently treated of by 
physiological writers as if tho two states were synony- 
mous. This is not Ihe case. In both there is insensi- 
bihty ; but it is easy to awake the person from sleep, 
and difRcult, if not impossible, to arouse him irom stu- 
por. The former is a necessary law of the animal econ- 
omy; Ihe latter is the, result of diseasod action. 

Birth and death ate the Alpha and Omega of eiist^ 
ence ; and life, to use the language of Shakspcarc, ' is 
rounded by a deep,' 

When we contemplate the human frame in a state ot 
vigour, an impression is made on the mind that it is cal- 
culated to last forever. One set of organs is laying 
down particles and another taking them up, vrith socE 
exquisite nicety, that for the continual momentary 
waste there is continual momentary repair ; and this is 
capable of going on with Ihe strictest equality for a half 

What is life ? lliose bodies are called living in 
which an appropriation of foreign matter is going on ; 
death is where this process is at an end. When we find 
Hood in motion, the process of appropriation is going 
on. Tho circulation ts the surest sign of hfe, Mus- 
cles retain irritability foranhour or two after circuiation 
ceases, but irritability is not life. Death is owing to 
the absence of this process of appropriation, 

Bichat has divided life inte two raric ties, theorg-anie 
and the animal. The first is common tfi both vegetables 
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and animals, the last is pe(^uUar to animals alone. Or- 
ganic life applies to the functions which nourish and 
sustain the object— animal life to those which make it 
a sentient being ; which give it thought, feeUng, and 
motion, and bring it into communication with the suf- 
lounding world. Tha processes of assimilation and 
excretion eiisC both in animals and vegetables : the 
other vii^l piocesses ate restricted solely to animals. 
The digestive organs, the kidneys, the heart, and the 
lungs, are the apparatus which carry into effect the 
organic life of animals. Those which manifest animal 
life are the brain, the organs of the senses, and the 
voluntary powers. Sleep is the suspension of animal 
life ; and during its contmnance the creature is under 
the influence of organic life alone. 

Notwithstanding the renovating influence of sleep, 
which apparently brings up the lost vigour of the irame 
to a particular standard, there ia a power in animal life 
which leads it almost imperceptibly on from infancy to 
second childhood, cr that of old age. This power, 
sleep, however, healthy, is incapable of counleractmg. 
The skin wrinkles, and everywhere shows marks of the 
ploughshare of Saturn ; the adipose stcuctuie dissolves ; 
the bones become brittle ; the teeth decay or drop out ; 
the eye loses its eiquisite sensibility to sight ; the ear 
to sound ; and the hair is bleached to whiteness. 
These are aoeompanied with a general decay of the 
intellectual facnlties ; there is a loss of memory, and 
less sensibility to emotion ; the iris hues of fancy sub- 
side to Iwihght ; and the sphere of thought and action 
is narrowed. The principle of decay is implanted in 
our nature, and cannot be counteracted. Few people, 
however, die of mere decay, for death ia generally ac- 
celerated by disease. From sleep we awake to ezer- 
tion — from death not at all, at least on this side of time. 
Methuselah in ancient, and Thomas Pan in modern 
times, ate well, digested well, and slept well ; but at 
length they each died. Death ia omnivorous. Thewomi 
which crawls on the highway and the monarch on his 
couch of state, are alike subjected to the same stern and 
ineiorable law ; they alike become the vicluns of the 
universal tyrant. 
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Every animal passes some portion of its time in 
sleep. This is a rule to which there is no eiceprion ; 
sllhougn cbe kind of slumber and the degree of pro- 
foundness in which it azisls in the difierent classes are 
eitremely various. Some physiologists lay it down as 
a general rule, that the larger the brain of an animal the 
^'ealer is tne necessity for a considerable proportion of 
deep. This, however, I suspect is not borne out by 
facts. Man, for instance, and some birds, such as the 
apairow, have the largest brains in proportion to their 
size, and jet it is probable that they do not sleep so 
much as some other animals viriih mnch smaller brains. 
The serpent tribe, unless when stunulated by hunger, 
(in which case they will remain awake for days at a 
time waiting for their prey,) sleep much more than men 
or bhrds, and yet their brain are proportionally greatly 
inferior in size : the boa, after dinmg on a stag or goat, 
will conHnue in profound sleep for several days. Fish- 
CB,* indeed, whose brains ate small, require litUe sleep ; 
but the same remark ^iplies to birds,! which have 
• Ah a proof ihal fishes sleep, AiisIDtle, whs seems to lisve 

coplion of 9 genlle movemenl of Iho lail— [hat they may then be 
reedllyiikentt ihahand,andlliat. If suddenly touched, iliey 



large brains, and whose slumber is neither profound nor 
of long continuance. The assertion, therefore, that the 
quantum of sleep has any reference to the size of 
the brain may be safely looked upon as nnfonndcd. 
That it has reference to the quality of the brain is more 
likely, for we find that carnivorous animals sleep more 
than such as ate herbivorous ; anil it is probable that 
the texture, as well as form, of the brains of thftse two 
classes is materially different. This remark, with re- 
gard to the causes of the various proportions of sleep 
lequired by the camivotous and herbivorous tribes, I 
throw out not as as a matter of certainty, but merely as 
surmise whiti seems to have considerable foimdation 
in truth. 

In proportion 

excellency of his physical oi 
loal capability, we shall iinS that ii 
phenomena of sleep are eihibitet| in greater regtilarity 
and perfection. Sleep seems niote mdispensably re- 
quisite to man.than to any other creature, if there can 
be supposed to exist any difference where its mdispcn- 
sability is universal, and where every animal must, in 
some degree or other, partake of it ; but, as regards, 
man, it is certain that he sustMns any violation of the 
law ordaining regular periods of repose with less indif- 
ference than the lower grades of creation— that a cer- 
tain proportion of sleep is more essential to his eiist- 
enco than theirs — that he has less power of enduring 
protracted ivakefalness, or continuing m protracted 
sleep — and that he is more refreshed by repose and 
more exhausted by the want of it than they. The sleep 
of man, therefore, benmes a subject of deeper interest 
and curiosity than that of any other animal, both on 
account of the mote diversified manner in which it dis- 
plays itself, and the superior opportutufy which exists 
of ascertaining the various phenomena which in the 
inferior animals can only be conjectured or darkly 






Sleep, bemg a natural process, takes [ 

without any very apparent cause. It , _, „ 

were, a habit, into which we insensibly fall at stated 

Biriods, as we fall int« other natural or acquired habits, 
ut it differs from the latter in this, that it cannot m 
any case be entirely dispensed with, although 1^ cus- 
tom wo may bring ourselves to do with a much smaller 
portion than we ate usually in the practice of indulging 
m. In this respect it bears a strong analogy to the ap 
petite for food or drink. It has a natural tendency to 
recur every twenty-four hours, and the periods of its 
accession coincide with the return of night. 

But though sleep becomes a habit into which we 
would naturally drop without any obvious, or very easi- 
ly discovered cause, still we can often trace the origin 
of our slumbers ; and we are all acquainted with many 
circumstances which either produce or heighten them. 
I shall mention a few of these causes. 

Heat has a strong tendency to produce sleep. Wo 
often witness this m the summer season ; sometimes 
in the open air, but more frequently at home, and above 
all in a crowded meeting. In the latter case the sopo- 
rific tendency is greatly increased by the impurity cf 
the air. A vitiated atmosphere is strongly narcotic, 
and when combined with heat and monotony, is apt to 
induce slumber, not leas remarkable for tho rapidity of 
Its accession than its overpowering character. In such 
a situation, the mind In a few nunutes ceases to act 
and sinks into a state of overpowering oblivion. The 
slumber, however, not being a natural one, and scMoni 
occurring at the usual period, is generally short : it 
rarely aiceeds an hour ; and when fte person awalies 
from it, so far from being refreshed, he is unusually 
dull, thirsty, and feverish, and finds more than com 
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mon difficttltj in getting his mental powers into their 
usual stale of activiiy. 

A iiealed church and a dull sermon are ehnoat sure 
to provoke Bleep, There are few men whose powers 
era equal to the task ol opposine the joint operation of 
two such potent influences. Thej act on the spirit 
lilia narcotics, and the person seems as if involved in a 
cloud of anconite or belladonna. The heat of the church 
mighfbe resisted, bnt the aermon la irresietable. Its 
monotony falls in leaden accents upon the ear, and soon 
subdues the moat powerful att™tion. Variety, whether 
of sight or sonnd, prevents alnep, while monotony of 
all kinds is apt to induce it. The murmuring of a 
river, the aouiiil of a Doltan haip, the echo of a diatant 
cascade, the ticking of a clock, the hum of beea under 
a burning sun, and the pealing of a remote hell, all oi- 
ercise the same influenco. So conscious was Boer- 
haiTC of the power of monotony, that in order to pto- 
curo sleep for a patient, he directed water to he placed 
in such a situation as Co drop contmually on a brass 
pan. "WTien there is no excitement, sleep is sure to 
follow. Wh are all kept awake by some mental or 
bodily slimulns, and when that ia removed Our wake- 
fulneaa is at an end. Want of stimnlus, espBcially in 
a heated atmosphere, produces powerful effecta ; but 
where aufficient atimulus eiists, we overcome the ef- 
fects of the heat, and keep awake in spite of it. Thus, 
m a crowded church, where a dull, inanimate preacher 
would throw the congregation into a deep slumber, 
such a man as Massilon, or Chalmers, would keep them 
in a state of keen excitement. He would arrest their 
attention, and counteract whatever tendency to sleep 
would othenvise have existed. In Uke manner, a 
prosing, monotonous, long-winded acquaintance ia apt 
to make us dole, whilfl another of a lively, energetic 
conversation keeps us brisk and awake. It will gene- 
rally be found that the reasoning faculties are those 
which are soonest prostrated by slumber, and the ima- 
ginative the least so. A person would more readily 
fall asleep if listening to a profound piece of argumenta- 
tion, than to a humorous or fanciful story ; and proba- 
bly more have slumbered over the pages of Bacon and 
Locke, than over those of Shakapeare and Milton. 

Cold produces sleep as well aa heat, bat to do so 
a very low temperature is necessary, particularly with 
rcgati! to the human race ; for, when cold is not erces- 
sive, it prevents, mstead of occasioning slumber : in 
illustratbii of which, I may mention the case of seve- 
ral unfortunate women, who lived thirty-four days m a 
small room overwhelmed with the snow, and who 
scarcely slept during the whole of (that period. In very 
northern and southern latitudes, persons often lose their 
lives by lying down in a state of drowsiness, occaaioned 
by intense cold. The winter sleep, or hybernation of 



_, in another part of the work. 

The finished gratification of all ardent desires has the 
effect of inducing slumber ; hence, after any keen ex- 
citement, the mind becomes exhausted, and speedily 
relapses into this state. Attention to a single sensa- 
tion has the same effect. This has been exemplified 
m the case of aJl kinds of monotony, where there is a 
want of vanety to stimulate the ideas, and keep them 
on the alert. ' If the mind,' aaya Cullen, ' is attached 
to a single sensa^on, it is brought veiy nearly to the 
state of Uie total absence of impression ;' or, in other 
words, to the state most closely bordering upon sleep. 
Remove those stimuli which keep it employed, and 
sleep ensues at any time. 

ijiy thing which mechanically determines the 
to the brain, acts in a similar manner, such as whirling 
round for a great length of time, ascending a lofty 
rppunlam, or swinging to and fro. The first am' ' 
of these actions give rise to much giddiness, foil 
by intense slumber, and at last by death, if they be 



continued veiy long. By lying flat upon a millstone 
vhilc performmg its evolutions, sleep is soon produced 
Lnd death, withoat pain, would he the result, if the ei- 
which 

duces perhaps &e most complete sleep that is known, 
in so far that, while it continues it ia utterly impossi- 
ble to waken the individual: no stimulus, however 
powerful, has any influence in arousing his dormant fa- 
cultiss. When the circulating mass in the brain is 
diminished beyond a certain extent, it has the same 
efiect on the opposite state ; whence eicessive loss of 
blood excites sleep. 

Opium, hyoacyamus, aconite, belladonna, and the 
whole tribe of narcotics, induce aleep, partly by a spe- 
cific power which they exert on the nerves of the 
stomach, and partly by inducing an apoplectic state of 
the brain. The former effect is occasioned by a mode- 
rate—the latter by an over dose, 

A heavy meal, especially if the stomach ia at the 
same time weak, is apt to induce sleep. In ordinsry 
circumstances, the nervous energy or sensorial power of 
this viscus is aufficient to carry on its functions ; blit 
when an excess of food is thrown upon it, it is then 
unable to furnish, from its own resources, the powers 
requisite for digestion. In such a case it draws upon 
the whole body — upon the chest, (he limbs, &c., from 
whence it is supplied with the sensorial power of 
which it is deficient ; and Is thus enabled to perform 
that which by its own unaasiated means it never couH 
have accomplished. But mark the consequences of 
such accommodation ! Those parts, by cotnmnnica- 
ting vigor to the stomach, become themselves debili- 
tated in a corresponding ratio, and get into a state 
analogous to that from which they had extricated this 
viacus. The eitremitiea become cold, the respiration 
heavy and stertorous, and the brdn torpid. In conse- 
quence of the torpor of the brain, sleep ensues. It 
had parted with that portion of sensorial energy which 
kept it awake, and by supplying another organ is itself 
thrown into the state of sleep. It is a curious fact, 
that the feeling of sleep is most strong while the food 
remains on the stomach, shortly after the accession of 
the digestive process, and before that operation which 
converta the nourishment into chyle has taken place. 

When, therefore, the aensorial power is aufficiently 
exhausted, we naturally fall asleep. As this exhaus- 
tion, however, is a gradual process, so is that of slum- 
ber. Previous to its accession, a feeling of universal 
lassitude prevails, and exhibits itself m yawning,* 
peevishness, heaviness, and weakness of the eyes ; in- 
difference to surrounding objects, and all (he character- 
istics of fatigue. If the person be seated, his head nods 
and droops ; the muscles became relaxed ; and. when 
circumstances Bilmit of it, Uie lunbs are thrown into 
the recumbent position, or that most favorable for com- 
plete inaction. The senses then become unconscious 
of impressions, and, one after the other, part with sen- 
sation ; the sight first, then taste, smell, hearing, and 
touch, all in r^ular order. The brdn does not all at 
once glide into repose : its different organs bemg suc- 
cessively thrown into this state; one dropping asleep, 
then another, then a third, till the whole are locked up 
in the fetters of slumber. This gradual process of in- 
tellectual obliteration is a sort of confused dream— a 
mild delirium which always precedes sleep. The 
ideas have no res^g-place, but float about in tne con- 
ing, Ihersfore, prscsdes and IblloWB sleep II seema an dbn of 
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nages of 



fused tabernacle of th[> mind, giving rib 

the most pptplesmg descnption In I 

continue for some time, until, as sleep becomes more 

profound, the brain la left to thorough repose, and 

they disappear alto^tb^r 

Sleep produces Other important changes m the sys- 
tem. The rapidity of the cu'cnlation is dimmished, 
and, as a natural tonsequence, that of reopiration the 
force of neither funttion, however, is impaired , but, 
on the contrarv, rather increased Vascular action is 
diminished in tho brain and organs of volition, while 
digestion and absorption shall proceed with increased 
energy The truth ol most of these propositions it is 
not difficult to eatabhsh 

The diminished quickness of the circulation is shovin 
:n the pulee, which i^ slower and fuller than in the 
itsking slate that of respiration in the more de- 
liberate breathing which accompames sleep Dimi- 
nished action of the brain is evident from the aboli- 
tion of Its functions, as well as direct evidence A 
case 10 related by Blumenbach of a person who had 
been trepanned, and whooe brain was observed to 'ink 
when he was asleep, and swell out when he was awake 
As foe the lessened tascnlar action in (he voluntary 
powers, this is rendered obvious by the lower tempera- 
ture on the aur&ce which takes place during the Num- 
bering state. Moreover, in low typhus, cyoanche ma- 
ligna, and other affections attended with a putrid dia- 
thesis, the petechia usually appear during sleep when 
the general circulation is least vigorous, while the pa- 
roiysma of reaction or deUrium lake place, for the 
most part, in the morning when it is in greater strength 
and activity. 

In some' individuals the stronger and more laborious 
respiration of sleep is made manifest by that stertorous 
sound commonly denominated snoring. Stout apoplec- 
tic people — those who anoff much or sleep with their 
mouths open, are moat given to this habit. It seems to 
arise principally from tiie force with which the air is 
drawu into the lungs in sleep. The respiratory muscles 
being less easily excited during this state do not act so 
teaddy, and the air is consequently admitted into the 
chest with some degree of effort. This, combined with 
the relaxed state of the fauces, gives rise to the sterto- 
rous noise. Snuffing, by obstructing the nasal pas- 
sages and thus rendering breathing more difficult, has 
the same effect; consequently snufTers are very often 
great snorers. The less rapidly the blood is propelled 
through the lungs, the slower is the respiration, and the 
louder the stertor becomes. Apopleiy, by impairing 
the sensibility of the respiratory organs, and thus re- 
ducing the frequency of breathing, produces snoring to 
a great extent ; and all cerebral congestions have, to a 
greater or loss degree, the same effect. 

That sleep mcreasee absorption is shown in the dia- 
apiiearance or dimmution of many swellings, especially 
cedema of the extremities, which often disappears in the 
night and recurs in the daytime, even when the patient 
keeps his bed, a proof that its disappearance does not 
not alvrays depend on the position of the body ; that it 
increaGea digestion, and, as a natural consequence, nu- 
trition, is rendered probable by many circumstances : 
hence it is the period in which the regeneration of the 
body chieflj; takes plaoe. Were there even no aug- 
mentation given to die assimilative function, as is main- 
tamed by BrousBais and some other physiologists, it is 
clear that the body would bo more thoroughly nourished 
than when awake, for all those actions which exhaust it 
in the latter condition are quiescent, aad it remains in a 
state of rest, silently accumulating power, without ei- 

Sleep lessens all the secretions, with one ej:eeption — 
that of the skin. The urinary, ^ivary, and bronchial 
discharges, the secretions from the nose, eyes, and ears, 
are all fonned less copiously than in the waking state. 
The same rule holds with regard to other secretions — 



hence diarrhiEa, menorrhagia, &c., are checked during 
the internals of slumber. 

From the duninished vascular action going on upon 
the surface, we would be apt to expect a decrease of 
perspiration, but the reverse is the case. Sleep relaxes 
the cutaneous vessels, and they secrete more copi- 
ously than In the waking state. According to Sancto- 
nus, a person sleeping some hours undisturbed, will 
perspuc maensibly twice as much as one awake. . This 
tendency of sleep to produce perspiration is strikingly 
exhibited in diseases of debdily ; whence the nocturnal 
sweats so prevailing and so destructive in all cachectic 
affections Sanctorius farther states, that the Insensi- 
ble perspiration is not only more abundant, but leas 
acrimonious during sleep than in the waking etato ; 
that, if dimmished during the day, the succeedmg sleep 
It disturbed and broken, and that the diminution in 
consequence of too short a sleep, disposes to fever, un- 
less the equdibrium is established, on the following day, 
by a more copious perspiration. 

bleep produces peculiar effects upon the organs of 
Vision i priori, we might expect that, during this 
state, the pupd would be largely dilated m consequence 
of the light being shut out. On opening the eyelids 
cautiously it ia seen to be contracted ; it then quivers 
with an irregular motion, as if disposed to dilate, but at 
length ceases to move, and remains in a contracted 
state till the person avrakea. This fact 1 have often 
verified by inspecting the eyea of children. Sleep also 
communicates to th^ organs a great accession of sen- 
sibility, so much so, that they are extremely daziled by 
a clear light. This, it is true, happens on corning out 
of a dark into a lighl'room, or opening our eyes u|)on 
tho Bunshine even when we are awake, but the effect 
ia much atronger when we have previously been in 

Sleep may be natural or diseased — the former arisino 
from such causes as exhaust the sensorial power, such 
aa fatigue, pain, or protracted anxiety of mind ; the lat- 
ter from cerebral congestion, such ae apoplexy or pleth- 
ora. The great distinction between these varieties is, 
that the one can be broken by moderate stimuli, wliilt 
the other requires either excessive stimuli, or the re- 
moval of the particular cause which gave rise to it. 

During complete sleep no sensation whatever is ex- 
perienced by the individual : he neither feels pain, hun- 
ger, thirst, nor the ordinary desires of nature. He may 
be awakened to a sense of such feelings, but durmg per- 

existence — if they can indeed be said to exist where 
they are not felt. For the same reason, we may touch 
him vidthout his feehng it ; neither is he sensible to 
aounds, to light, or to odours. When, however, the 
slumber is not very profound, he may hear music or 
conversation, and have a sense of pain, hunger, and 
thirst; and, although not aw^ned by such circum- 
stances, may recoUect them afterwards. These im- 
pressions, caught by the senses, often give rise to the 
most extraordinary mental combinations, and form the 
groundwork of the most elaborate dreams. 

I am of opinion thai we rarely pass the whole of 
any one night in a state of perfect slumber. My 
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the whole of that period in the position in 
which we lall asleep. This change of posture must 
have been occasioned by some emotion, however ob- 
scure, affecting tho mind, and through it the organs of 
volition, whereas m complete sleep we experience no 
emotion whatever. 

The position usually assumed in sleep has been 
montioued ; but sleep may ensue in any posture of the 
body ; persons fell asleep on torseback, and continue 
riding in ^is state for a long time without been 
awakened. Horses sometimes sleep for hours in the 
standing posture ; and the circumstance of somnambu- 
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Animals which prey by night, such aa tho cat, hjona, 
&c„ pass the greater part o( theu time in sleep : while 
those that do not, continue longer awake than asleep. 
The latter slumbeF part of the night and continue 
awake so long as the euh continues iSiove the horizon. 



The propensity of the former t 

seems to proceed from the strm 

th V mu h b tl n d kr 

g ntiT p m 1 mbe h 

f t h w h t hs 



sleep in the day time 
.ure of their eyes ; as 
igh and cou- 
pe dm lich their 
rycurions 
k p in capti- 



aw k by d y hi tie sleep gh This fact 

has bnae amdnhm Paris. In 

ah I pp h nd th rr ding change 

mjst take place m the structure of the eyes, asEimila- 
ting them to those animals which naturally sleep b; 
nighl- 

M. Caetel observes,* that the greater part of animals 
sleep longer in winter than in summer. It ia precisely 
on account of perspiration that in the first of these 
seaJibns sleep is more necessary than in the second. 
In winter, the want of perspiration during the day ia fur- 
nished in Bleep; in summer, the diurnal sweat supplies 
that of the night, and renders much sleep less neces- 
sary. In other words, during summer the perspiration 
IS so much excited by atmospheric temperature, that a 
shorter time is sufficient to give issue lo the floids 
which have to be eipelled by this means. For the 
?am th ' h bitants of very cold climates 

• sleep tl th who live in the warmer latitudes. 

Th p f dn ss f sleep dllFers greatlyindifferent 
indiv d 1 Tl p e of some is eitremely deep ; 
Iha f h q I the reverse. One will scarcely 
obey Ih ai f n ; another will start at tho 

chi p f k t r the faintest dazzling of the 

mo beam H y n nded, phlegmatic people gene- 
rally b 1 g t th f n er class ; the irritable, the net- 
inus, and the hypochondriac to the latter, although we 
shall at times nnd the cases reversed with regard to 
the nature of sleep enjoyed by these different tempera- 
ments. Mai) ia almost the only animal m whom much 

e diEtmaii .. ... ...... 

concerned, and this character 
through the whole race ; thus, all hares, cats, &c., are 
light sleepers ; all hears, turtles, badgers, &c., are the 
reverse. In man, the varieties are infinite. Much of 
this depends upon the age and temperament of the in- 
dividual, and much upon cnst«m. 

The profoundness of sleep differs also during the 
same night. For the first four or five hours, the slum- 
ber is much heavier than towards morning. The cause 
of such difference is obvious ; for we go to bed es- 
hausted by previous fatigue, and consequently enjoy 
sound repose, but, in the coarse of a few hours, the 
necessity for this gradually abates, and the slumber na- 
turally becomes lighter. 

That sleep irom which we are easily ronsed ia the 
healthiest : very profonnd slumber parlakea of tho na- 
ture of apoplexy. 

On being suddenly awakened from a profound sleep 
our ideas are exceedingly confused ; and it is some- 
time before we can be mads to comprehend what ia 
said to us. For some moments, we neither see, nor 
hear, nor think without our usual distinctness, and are, 
in fact, in a state of temporary reverie. 

When there is a necessity for our gettmgupat a cer- 



tain hour, the aniiety of mind thus produced not only 
prevents the sleep &om being very profound, but re- 
tards its accession ; and even after it does lake place, 
we very seldom oversleep ourselves, and arc ahnosl 
sure to be awake at, or before, the stipulated time. 

Shortly after faUiiig asleep, we often awake with a 
sudden start, having the mmd filled with painflil im 
pressions ; although we often find it unpoaaible to say 
to what subject diey refer. Some persons do this re- 
gularly every night, and there can be no doubt that it 
proceeds from uie mind being tortured by some dia- 
tressmg vision ; which, however, has faded away with- 
out leaving behind It any feeling, save one of undefina- 
ble melancholy. There are some persons who are sure 
to be aroused in this atartline and painful manner il 
they happen to fall asleep in the position in which they 
at first lay down, who nevertheless escape if they turn 
themselves once or twice before fallmg into repose. 
This fact we must take as we find it^ any explanation 
as to its proihnate cause seems quite impracticable. 

Disease eiercises a powerful mfluence upon sleep. 
All afiections attended with acute pain prevent it, in 
conseiinenoo of the undue accumulation which they 
occasion of sensorial power. This is especially the 
case where there is much active determination of blood 
to the head, as in phrenetic affections, and fevers in 
general. 

Sleep is always much disturbed in hydrolhora^t ; and 
ahnost every disease affects it, more or less ; some pre- 
venting it altogether, some limiting the natural propor- 
tion, some inducing fearful dreams, and all acting with 
a power proportioned to the direct or indirect influence 
which they exercise upon the sensorinm. 

From lie increased irratibiUty of the frame and re- 
taied state of the cutaneous vessels during sleep, the 
system at that time is peculiarly apt to be acled opon 
by all impressions, especially of cold ; and those who 
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to feel the consequences thereof than if they were broad 
awake. By a law of nature the sensibilily of the sys- 
tem is increased by any suspension of the menial or 
voluntary powers, for the same reason that it ia dimin- 
ished, while these powers resume their action. In 
drunkenness, for instance, where the mind is vehement- 
ly eicited, we are far less susceptible of cold than in a 
state of sobriety. 

Sleep is mnch modified by habit. Thus, a d 

lery-man often enjoys tranquil repose, while t 
are thundering around him ; an engineer has b 
to fall asleep withm a boiler, while his fel 
beating it on Ihe outside with their ponde h m 

mers ; and the repose of a miller is nowise in od d 

by the noise of his mill, Sound ceases to be m 
lus to such men, and what would have proved i 

pressible annoyance to others, is by them g h 
imheeded. It is common for carriers to sleep h 
hack, and coachman on their coaches. Daring h 
tie of the Nile, some boys were so exhausted h 

fell asleep on the deck amid the deafening thunder of 
that dreadful engagement. Nay, silence itself maybe- 
come a stimulus, while sound ceases to be so. Thus, 
ill, his mill was stopped that he 
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take place til! the mill waa seta-going again. For the 
same reason, the manager of some vast iron-work who, 
slept close to them amid the incessant din of hammers 
forges, and blast furnacea, would awake if there was 
anv cessation of the noise during the night. To carry 
the illustration still farther, it has been noticed, that a 
person who fells asleep near a church, the bell of which 
ia ringing, may hear tne sound duruig the whole of his 
slumber, and be ncverlhelesa aroused by its sudden 
cessation. Here the sleep must have been imperfect, 
otherwiso he would bave heen inaensibla,to the sound ; 
the noise of the bell wa.- n<, (Rgli'ln,4_-^0©^ J^g- 
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sation which, by breaking the monotony, becsme so, 
and caused the sleeper to awake. 

The effects of hahil may be illustrated in various 
ways. ' If a person, for instance, 13 accustomed to go 
to rest exactly at nine o'clock in the evening, and to 
rise again at sii in the morning, thoogh the time of go- 
Im K> sleep be occasionally protracted till twelve,ne 
w3l jot awake at bis usual hour of sbt ; or, if his sleep 
be continued by darkness, quietude or other causes, till 
the day be farther advanced, the desire for sleep will re- 
turn in the pvening at nine.' 

Persons who are much in the habit of having theic 
broken, aeldo 
!r much they 
shown in the cases of soldiers and 
era, and keepers. 

Seamen mid soldiers on duty can, from hahit, sleep 
when they will, and w^ when they will. The Em- 
paror Napoleon was a striking instance of this fact. 
Captain Barclay, when performing his eitraordinaty 
feat in walking a mile an hour for a thousand sucees- 
stve hours, obtained at last such a mastery over hun- 
self, that he tell asleep the instant he lay down. 
Some persons cannot sloop frcm home, or on a diffcreot 
bad from their asual one : some cannot sleep on a hard, 
Others on a soft befl, A low pillow prevents sleep in 
some, a high one in others. The faculty of remaining 
asleep for a great length of time, ii possessed by some 
individuala. Siioh was the case with Quin, the cele- 
brated player, who could slumber for twenty-four honrs 
successively— with EUiaheth Orvin, who spent three- 
fourths of her life m sleep — with JElinabeth Perkins, 
who slept for a wepkor a fortnight at a time— with Ma- 
ty Lyaif, who did the same for six successive weeks — 
Bjid with many others, more or less remarkable. In 
Bov/yor's life of Beattie, a curious anecdote is related 
of Dr Bfiid, viz., thai he could take as much food and 
immediately afterwards as much sleep ns mere sufficient 
for two days. 

A phenomenon of an opposite character is also some- 
times observed, for there are individuals who can sub- 
sist npgn a Burptisinijly small portion of sloop. The 
, celebrated General Elliot was an instance of this kind : 
he never slept more than four hours out of the twenty- 
font. In all other respects he was strikingly abstinent ; 
hisfbodconsistingwhollyofbread, water, and yagetablea. 
In a letter eommunicat«d to Sir John Sinclair, iiy John 
Gordon, Esq. ol Swiney, Caithness, mention is made 
of a person named James Matkay, of Skerray, who died 
in Sttafhnaver in the year 1797, aged nine^-one : he 
only slept, on an average, four hours in the twenty-four, 
ancl was a remarkably robust and healthy man, Fred- 
erick the Great, of ftussia, and the illustrious Burgeon, 
John Hunter, onlv slept five hours in the same period ; 
and the sleep of the active-minded is always much less 
. than diat of the listless and indolent. The celebrated 
French General Pichcgro, informed Sjr Gilbett Blane, 
tliat, during a whole year's campaigns, he had not above 
one hour's sleep in the twenty-four. I know a lady 
who never sleeps above half an hour at a time, and 
(he whole period of whose sleep does not esceed three 

■ or four hours in the twenty-four ; and yet she ta in the 
enjoymSnt of excellent hedth. Gooch gives an in- 
stance of a man who slept. only for fifteen minutes oot 

■ of the twenty-four hours, and even this was only akind 
of dosing, and not a perfect sleep : notwithatunding 
which, he enjoyed good health, and reached his seven- 
ty-third year. I strongly sdapeet there miist be some 
mistake ir this case, for it is not conceirahle that hu- 
man nature could subsist upon such a limited pbrlion 
of repose. Instances have hgen related of persons who 
never slept; but those must be regardedaspurely fabu- 

"The period of life modifies sleep materially. When 
a man is about bis grand olimateric, or a few yeara be- 
jend it, he slumbera hss^ than at a:iy former period of 



life ; but very young children always sleep away tha 
most of their time. At this early period, the nerves 
being estremely sensitive and unaccustomed to impres- 
sions, become easily fatigued. As the children get 
older, the brdn besides becoming habituated to impres- 
sions, acqviires an accession of sensorial power, which 
lends to keep it longer awake. For the £rst two or 
^iree years, children sleep more than once in the twen- 
ty-four hours. The state' of the fietus has been deno- 
minated, by some writers, a continued sleep, but the 
propriety of this definition may be doubted ; for the 
mind having never yet manifested itself, and ^e volun- 
tary organs never Iwving been eicrcised. can hardly be 
said to exist in slumber, a condition which supposes a 
previous waiting state of the functions. Middle-aged 
persons who lead an active life, seldom sleep above 
eight or nine hours in the twenty-four, however much 
longer they may he in bed ; whtio a rich, lazy, and 
gormandizing citizen will aleep tivelve or feicteen hours 

Sleep is greatly modified in old peoplo. They usual 
ly slumber httle, and jiol at all profoundly. Sometimes, 
howeuer, when they get into a state of dotage, in con- 
sequence of extreme old age. the phenomena of child- 
hood once more appear, and they pass the greater part 
of their time in sleep. The repose of the aged is most 
apt to take place Immediately aAer taking food, while 
they often soUcit it in vain at that period at which, dur- 
ing Ihe former years of thaur lives, they had been accus- 
tomed to enjoy it. The celebtalad de Moivre slept 
twenty hours out of the twenty-four, and TTiomas Pan 
latterly slept away by far the greater part of his eiist- 

Those who eat heartily, and have strong digestive 
powers, usually sleep much. The great portion of 
sleep required by infants is owing, in part, to the pro- 
digious activity of theirdigestive powers. Themajotity 
of animals sleep after eating, and man has a strong ten- 
dency to do the 'Same thing, especially when oppressed 
with heat. In the summor season, a strong inclination 
is oftan felt,, to sleep after dinner, when the weather is 

A heavy meal, which produces no uneasy feeling 
while the person, will often do so if he fail asleep. Ac- 
cordii^ to Dr. Darwin, this proceeds from the sensorial 
actions being increased, when the volition is suspended. 
The digestion from this ch'oumstanco goes on with in- 
creased rapidity. ' Heat is produced in the system fast- 
er than it is expended ; ani operating on the sensitive 
actions, carties them beyond the Umitations of pleasure, 
producing, asjs common in su<.l cases, increased fre- 
quency of pulse.' In this case, incomplete sleep is 
sei for, when the slumber is perfect, no sensa-. 
fhatever, either painful or the reverse, can be ei- 
perienoed. 

In recovering irom long protracted illness, accompa- 
nied with great want of rest, we generally sleep much — 
fiir more, indeed, than during the most perfect health, 
'rids seems to be a provision of nature for restortngthe 
vigour which had been lost during disease, and bring- 
ing back the body to its former state. So completely 
does this appear to be the case, that as soon as a tho- 
rough restoration to health takes place, tho portion of 
sleep diminishes till it is brought to the standard at 
which it originally stood before the accession of illness. 

After continuing a certain time asleep, we awake, 
stretch ourselves, open our eyes, rub them, and yawn 
several times. At the moment of awaking, there is 
some confusion of ideas, hut this immediately wears 
away. The mental faouldes from being in utter torpor, 
begin to act one after tha other;* the aensea do the 
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eame. At last, tiio mind, the senses, and the locomo- 
tion being completely restored, what are our sensations ! 
Instead of the hstleseness, lassitude, and general fatigue 
ciperienced on lying down, me feel vigorous and re- 
freshed. The body is stioager, the thoughts clearer 
and more composed ; wa think coolly, clearly, ration- 
ally, and can often comprehend with ease what bafiled 
"3 on the previous night, ■ 

One or two other points remain to be noticed. On 
awaking, the eyes are painfully affected by the light, 
but this shortly wears away, and we then feel them 
elvonger than when we went to b«d. The muaoulac 
powar, also, for a few seconds, is afiectcd. We totter 
when we get up ; and if we lay hold of any thing, the 
hand lacks its wonted strength. This, however, as the 
current of nervous euCTgy is restored throughout the 
muscleE, imoiediately disappears ; and we straightway 
pOB&ees redoubled vigour. On esamining the ui?ne, we 
End that it is higher in its colour than when we lay 
down. The sahva is more viscid, the phlegm harder 
and tougher, tho eyes glutmone, and the nostrils dry. 
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betake ourselves to the scale, v 
^ight has diminished in 
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". . ,,, n oonaequence of the nocturnal 

perspirations ; while, by subjecting our statute to mea- 
suremeut, we shall see that we .ate taller by neatly an 
inch than on the preceding night. This feet was cor- 
rectly ascertained in a great variety of instances bv 
Mr- Wasss Rector of Ajnho in Northumberland ; 'ai.d 
IS sufficiently accounted foe by the interveilebral car 
aages recovering thek elasticity, in consequence of the 
bodily weight being taken off them during ihe recum- 
bent postutu of sleep. . 

Such are tho leading phenomena of sleep. With re- 
gard to the purposes which it serves in the economy, 
these are too obvious to requite much detal\, Its leiiu 
object is to restore the strengUi expended during wake- 
fulness ;. to recruit the body by promoting nutriton 
and eivroff rest to the muscles ; and to renovate the 
ramd by the teiiose which it affords the brain. Action 
is necessarily followed by exhaustion ; sleep by check- 
ing the one restrains the other, and ItGeps the animal 
machine m due vigour. Mr Cannicbael supposes sleep 
lobe the period wlien assimilation goes on in thebr^n 
In this respect, I believe that the brdn is no t diifetendv 
situated fium the rest of the body. There, as else- 
where, the assimilative process proceeds both in the 
elumbeting and m tlie waking state ; but that it is only 
at work in the brain during deep analogy foibids ua to 
admit. So long as circulation contmues, a deposition of 
matter is going on ; and cirenlatioii, we all know, isal 
work m the brain as i:. otlier organs, whether we bo 
asleep or aivake. According to Rieherand, one of the 
great purposes, served jv sleep, is to diminish the acti- 
vity of the circulation, which a state of wakefulness has 
the invariable effect of increasing. 'The eiciting causes' 
he observes, 'to which our oimns are Enbjeet 
dunng the day, tend progressively to increase their ac- 
tion. The throbhings of the heart, for instance, are 
more Sequent at night than in the morning ; and this 
action, gradually, accelerated, would soon be carried to 
such a de^e of activity as to be inconsistent with life, 
li Its velocity wore not moderated at inlervalsby the re- 
currence of sloeij.' 

To detail the beneficent purposes served by sleep in 
the cure of dise.ises, as well as m health, would be a 
work of supererogation. They are felt and recognised 
by mankind as so indispensable to strength, to happi- 
ness, fmd to lue itself, (hat he who dispenses with 
that portion of repose required by the .wants of na- 
ture, is in reality curtailing tlie duration of its own air 
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In perfect sleep, as we have elsewhere stated, there 
is a quiescence of all the organs which compose the 
brain ; but when, hi consequence of some inward ej- 
citement, one organ or more contmues awake, while 
the remainder are in repose, a state of incomplete 
sleep is the result, and we have tho phenonmena of 
dreaming. If, for instance, any irritation, such as pain, 
fever, drunkenness, or a heavy meal, should throw the 
perceptive organs into a state of action while the re- 
flecting ones continue asleep, we have a consciousness 
of objects, colors, or sounds being presented to us, just 
as if the former organs were actually stimulattd by hav- 
ing such impressions communicated to them by the ei- 
ternal seosss ;* while in consequence of the repose of 
^e reflecting oi^ana, we are unable to rectify the illu- 
sions, and conceive that the scenes passing before us, 
or the sounds that we hear, have a real existence. 
This want of mutual co-operation between tho differ- 
ent organs of the brain accounts for the disjointed 
nature, the absurdities, and incohereucies of dreams. 

Many o^ier doctrines have been started by philoso- 
phers, but I am not aware of any which can lay claim 
even to plausibility ; some, indeed, are so chimerica!, 
and so totally unsupported by evidence, that it is diffi 
cult to conceive how they eVer entered int« the imaci 
nations of their founders. Ba.iter, for instance, in Ws 
' Treatise on the Immortality of the Soul,' endeavours 
to show that dreams are produced by the agency of 
some spiritual haings, who either amuse, or employ 
themselves seriously, in engaging mankind hi all those 
imagmary transaction with which they ire employed in 
dreaming. The theon of Democritus and Lucretius is 
equally whimsical. They accounted for dreaijis bv 
supposing that spectres, and Bimulacra of corporeal 
things constantly emitted from them, and floating up 
and down in the air, come and assault the soul in sleop. 
The most prevaiUng doctrine is that of the Cartesians, 
who supposed that the mind was continually active in 
sleep ; in other words, that during this state wo were 
always dreaming. Hazlitt, in his ' Hound Table,' has 
taken the same view of tho subject, and alleges, Uiat if 
a perfon is awakened at any giyan time and adted what 
he haabeen dreaming about, he vrill at once be recall- 
ed to a train of associations with which his mind has 
been busied previously. Unfortunately for this theory 
It IS not sustainad by facts ; eiperiments made on pur- 
pose having shown that, though in some few instances, 
the individual had such a consciousness of dreaming as 
is described, yet in the great tiiajority he had no con- 
Eciousness of any thing of the kind. The doctrine, 
therefore, so far as direct evidence is concerned must 
fall to the ground ; and yet, unsupported as it is either 
by proof or analogy, this is the ftshionable hypothesis 
f,Ch» ..l,„„l. .^,k„ '-•- vogue among our 



of the schools, and the one m 



, jsical w .... 
Thore IS a strong analogy between dreaming and in- 
sanity, Dr, Abererombie defines the differenco be- 
tween the [wo states to be, that in the latter ^le erro- 
neous impression, being permanent, affects the conduct ; 
whereas in dreaming, no influence on the conduct is 

C'joed, because the vision ia dissipated on awaking, 
definitioii is nearly, but no! wholly correct ; for 
m somnambulism and sleep-talking, the conduct is in- 
fluenced by the prsvailingdrearo; Dr. Knshbas, witb 
great shrewdness, remarked, that a dream may be con- 
sidered as a transient paroiysm of delirium, and deli- 
rium as a permanent dream, 

Man is not the only animal subject to dreaming. We 
have every reason to believe tot many of the lower 
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ammaU ilo the eame. Ht-rses r.eigh and re 
bark and growl in iheir sleep. Probably, at 
the temetiibrance of the chase or the comb 
ing throngh the n 



also not uofrei^uentl; 



joj, play- 
er pflflsion.* Kuminating 
the sheep and cow, dream less ; but 



every other 

affected, especially at the 



be gueGEed, with any thing like certainty, at what point 
in the scale of animal inldlect, the capabilityof i' 



animals, such 

even they are 

period of rearing their young. The pairot is said to 

dream, and I should suppose Eonie otlier birds do the 

ssjne. Indeed the more iniellectual the animal is, ihc 

more iikely it is to be euhiect to dreaming. Whether 

lisheE dream it is imposEibie to conjecti 

lintell 
I, although it is veij certain there is such 
pomt, I apprehend that dreaming is a much more 
general law Ihau (s comiiioniy supposed, and that many 
animals dream which are never suspected of doing so. 

Some men are said never ta dream, and others only 
when their health is disordered : Dr. Bcattie mentions 
a case of the latter description. For many years be- 
fore hie death. Dr. Reid had no consciousness of ever 
having dreamed ; and Mr. Locke takes notice of a per- 
son \dio never did so till his twenly-sixth year, tdion 
he began to dream in consequence of having had a 
fovor. It is not Impossible, however, but that, m these 
cases, the Individuals may have had dreams ftom the 
same age as other people, and under the same circum- 
stances, although probably they were of so vague s 
nature, as to have soon faded away from the memory. 

Dreams occur more freqnently in the morning than in 
the early part of the night ; a proof that the sleep Is 
much more profound in the latter period than in lbs 
former. Towards morning, the faculties, being re- 
freshed by sleep, are more disposed to enter iuto ac- 
tivity ; and this explains why, as we approach the 
hours of waking, our dreams are more fresh and vivid. 
Owing (0 the comparatively active state of the facul- 
ties, morning dreams are more rational — whence the 
old adage, that such dreams are true. 

Children dream almost from their birth ; and if we 
may judge from what, on many occasions, they endure 
durii^ deep, we must suppose that the uisions which 
hannt their young minds are often of a very fr^blful 
kind. Chilien, from many causes, are more apt to 
have dreams of terror than adults. In the lirsl place, 
they are pecidiaily subject to various diseases, such as 
teething, convulsions, and bowel complaints, those fer- 
tile sources of mental terror in sleep ; and, in the se- 
cond place, their minds are eieeedingly susceptible of 
dread in all forms, and prone to be acted on by it, 
whatever shape it assume. Many of the dreams ex- 
perienced at this early period, leave au indelible im- 
pression upon the mind. They are remembered in 
after-years with feelings of pain ; and, blending with 
the more deluhfnl reminiscences of childhood, demon- 
strate that this era, which we are apt to consider one 
varied scene of sunshine and happiness, had, as well as 
future life, its shadows of melancholy, and was not un- 
tinged with hues of sorrow and care. The sleep of 
infancy, therefore, is fai from being that ideal state of 
felicilgr which is commonly supposed. It is haunted 
with Its own terrors, even more than that of adults ; 
and, if many of the visions which people it are equally 
dolighlful, there can he little doubt that it is also tor- 
tured by dreams of a more painful character than often 
fall to the shsre of after-life. 

In health, when the mind is at case, we seldom 
dream ; and when we do so our visions are generally 
of a pleasing character. In disease, especiaUy of the 
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bram, liver, and stomach, dreams are both common and 
of a very distressing kirid. 

Some writers imagine, that as we grow older, out 
dreams become less absurd and inconsistent, but this 
is e.tuemeiy doubtful. Probably, as we advance in 
life, we are less troubled with these phenomena than at 
the period of youth, when imagination is full of activity, 
and the mind peculiarly liable to impressions of every 
kind ; but when they do take place, we shall find ihe.n 



doubtless to 
their repose. 

I believe that dreams are uniformly the resuscitation 
or re-embodiment of thoughts which have formerly, in 
some shape or other, occupied the mind. They are 
old ideas revived either in an entu» slate, or heteroge- 
neously mingled together. I doubt if it be possible for 
a person to have, in a dream, any idea whose elements 
did not, in some form, strike him at a previous period. 
If these break loose from their connecting chain, and 
become jumblad together incoherenlly, as is often the 
case, they give rise to absurd combinations ; but the 
elements still suhaial, and only manifest themselves in a 
new and unconnected shape. As this is an important 
point, and one which has never been properly insisted 
upon, I shall illuelrate it by an enample. I lately 
dreamed that I walked upon the banks of the great ca- 
nal in the neiglibourhood of Glasgow. On the side op- 
posite to thai on which I was, and within a few feet of 
the water, stood the splendid portico of the Royal Ei- 
change. A gentleman, whom I knew, was standing 
upon me of uie steps, and we spoke to each other. I 
then lifted a large stone, and puised it in my hand, 
when he said that ho was certain I could not throw it 
io a certain spot which he pointed out. I made the 
attempt, and fell short of the mark. At this moment, 
a well known friend came up, whom I knew to excel at 

C'Miig the stone ; but, strange to say, he baU lost both 
legs, and walked upon wooden substitutes. This 
struck me as exceedingly curious ; for my impression 
was that he had only iost one leg, and had but a single 
wooden one. At my desire he took up the stone, and, 
without diiEcuity, threw it beyond the point indicated 
by the gentleman upon the opposite side of the canal. 
The absurdity of this dream is extremely glaring ; and 
yet, en strictly analyzing it, I find it to he wholly com- 
posed of ideas which passed through my mind on the 
previous day, assuoiing a new and ridiculous arrange- 
ment I can compare it to nothing but to cross read- 
ings in the newsppers, or to that well known amuse- 
ment which consists in putting a number of sentences, 
each written on a separate piece of paper, into a hat, 
shaking the whole, then taking them out one by one as 
they come, and seeing what kmd of medley the hetero- 
geneous compound will make, when thus fortuitously 
put together. For instance, I had, on the above day, 
taken a walk to the canal, along with a friend. On re- 
turning from it, I pointed out to him a apot where a 
new road was forming, and where, a few days before, 
one of the workmen hod been overwhelmed by a quan- 
tity of rubbish falling upon him, which fairly chopped 
off one of his legs, and so much damaged the other that 
it was feared amputation would be necessary. Near 
this very spot there is a park, in which, about a month 
previously, I practised throwing the s'ono. On pass- 
ing the Exchange on my way home, I expressed ^gret 
at the lowness of its situation, and remarked what a fine 
effect the portico would have were it placed upon more 
elevated ground. Such wore the previous circum 
stances, and let us see bow tbey bear upon the dream- 
In the first place, the canal appeared before me. S. Its 
situation is au elevated one. 3. The portico of the 
my mind as being placed ti 
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^d I placed it doss by on a similar altitude, i. The 
gentleman I had been walking with, was the same 
whom, in the dream, I saw standing npon the steps of 
the [jortico. 5. Having related to him the story of the 
man who lost one limb, and had a chance of losing an- 
other this idea brings before me a fijend with a brace 
of ood n lege, who, moreover, appears in connexion 
) pu uigf'"' stone, as I know him to bschI at that 
There is only one o^er element in the 
dr m hi h the preceding events will ilot, account for, 
nd h the suiprise at the individual referred to 

n re than one wooden teg. But why should 
en one, seeing that in reality he is limbed 
. _ _ „ people 1 This also, I can account for. Some 
years ago he shghtly injured his knee while leaping a 
ditch, and I remember of jocularly advising him to ^t 
it cut off. I am particular in illustrating this point with 
regard to dreams, for I hold, that if it were possible to 
aiulyze tbem nil, they would invariably be found to 
stand in the same relation to the waking state as the 
above specimen. The more diveisified and incongru- 
ous the character of a dream, and tae more remote nam 
the period of its occurrence the circumstances which 
suggest it, the more difficult does its analysis bccotno ; 
an37iii point of fact, this process ma? be impossible, so 
totally are the elements of the dream often dissevered 
from their ori^nal source, and so ludicrously huddled 
together. This subject sh^ be mure fully demon- 
strated in speakina of the remote causes of ilicama. 

Dreams generally arise without any assignable cause, 
but sometimes wc can very readily discover their ori- 
gin. Whatever has much interested us during the 
day, is apt to resolve itself into a dream ; and this will 

generally be pleasurable, or the reverse, according to 
le nature of the esciling cause. If, for instance, onr 
reading or conversation be of horrible subjects, such as 
spectres, marders, or conflagrations, they will appear 
before ua magnified and hcightoned in our dreams. Or 
if we' have been previously sailing upon a rough sea, 
we are apt to suppose ourselves undergoing the perils 
of shipwreck. Plsasiirable sensations during tbo day 
are also apt to assnme a still more pleasurablo aspect 
in dreams. In like manner, if we have a longing for 
any thing, wo are apt to suppose that we possess it. 
Even objecta altogether unattainable aro placed within 
our reach : we achieve impossibilities, and triumph 
with ease over the invincible laws of nature. 

A disordered state of the stomach and Uver will often 
produce dreams. Persons of bad digestion, especially 
hypochondriacs, are harassed with visions of the most 
frightful nature. This fact was well known to theeolo- 
braled Mrs Radcliffe, who, for Ibe putpose of filling 
her sleep with those phantoms of horror which she has 
BO forciiily embodied lu the ' Mysteries of Udolpho,' and 
' Romance of the Forest,' is said to have supped upon 
the most indigostible substances ; while Dryden and 
Fuseli, witli the opposite view of obtabing splendid 
dreams, are reported to have eaten raw flesh. Diseases 
of tbe chest, where the breathing is impeded, also give 
rise to horrible visions, and constilute the frequent 
causes of that most frightful modification of dreammg — 

The usual intosicating agents have all the power of 
eiciting dreams. The most eiqnisite visions, as well 
as &e most frightful, are perhaps those occasioned by 
narcotics. These difietences depend on the doso and 
the particular state of the system at the time of taking 
it. Dreams also may arise from the deprivation of cus- 
tomary stimuli, such aa spirits, or supper before gomg 
■ ' ' More frequently, however, they originate from 

;s induce dreams ; and, 

.. which we are accustomed. 

IS oflflu arise from the impressions made upon ■' 
!S during sleep. Dr Bealtie speaks of a man ' 



s genUy speakmg in bis prese 



conid be induced, by Us 



whom any kind of drei 
cular subject which they wished him to dream abont. 



I have often tried this experiment upon persoi 
and more than once with a like result, I apprehend, 
that when this takes place, the slumber must have been 
very imperfect. Witbregard to the possibility of dreams 
being produced by boddy impressions, Dr Gregory re 
tates that having occasion to apply a bottle of hot water 
to his feet when he went to bed, he dreamed tliat he 
was making a journey to tlie top of Mount Etna, and 
that he found the heat of the grirand almost insuffera- 
ble. Another person having a blister applied to his 
head, im^iiied that he was scalped by a parly of In- 
dians ; while a friend of mine happening to sleep in 
damp sheets, dreamed that he was dragged throurii a 
stream. A paroxysm of gout during deep, has given 
rise to the persons sapposing himself under the power 
of the Inquisition, and undergoing the torments of the 
rack. The bladder is sometimes emp^ed during sleep, 
from the dreaming idea being directed (in consequence 
of the unpleasant fullness of the viscus) to this forticu- 
lar want of nature. These results ace not uniform, but 
such is the path in which particular bodily states are 
apt to lead the imagination ; and dreams, occurring in 
these states, will more frequently po^oss a character 
analogous to them than to any other modified, of course, 
by the strength of the individual cause, and fertility of 
the fancy. 

tfome curious experiments in regard to this point, 
were made by M. Gironde Buzareingues, which seems 
to establish the practicability of a person determining at 
will the nature of his dreams. By leaving his knees 
uncovered, he dreamed t^at he travelled during night in 
in a diligence : travellers, he observes, being aware 
^aC in a coach it is the knees that get cold during the 
night.' On another occasion, havuig left the posterior 
part of his head uncovered, he dreamed that he was 
present at a religious ceremony porfoimed in the open 
air. It was the custom of the country m which he lived 
to have the head constantly covered, except on particu- 
lar occasions, such as the above. On awaking, he felt 
the hack of his neck cold, as he had often experienced 
dnriiig the real scenes, the representation of which had 
been conjured up by his fancy. Having repealed this 
experiment at the end of several days, to assure him- 
self Uiat the result was not the effect of chance, the 
second vision turned out precisely tlie same as the first 
Even without making experiments, we have frequent 
evidence of similar facts ; ^us, if Che clothes clones 
to fall off ua, wo are bable to suppose that wo are par- 
ading the streets m a state of nakedness, and feel all 
the shame and inconvenience which such a condition 
would in reality produce. We see crowds of people 
followmg after us end mocking our nudity ; and we 
wander from place to place, seeking a refuge under this 
ideal misfortune. Fancy, in truth, heightens every cir- 
cumstance, and inspires us with greater vexation than 
we would feel if actually labouring under such an an- 
noyance. The streets m which we wander are depict- 
ed with the force of reaUty ; we see their windings, 
their avenues, theu: dwelling^laces, with intense truth. 
£ven the inhabitants who follow us are expsed to 
view in all their various dresses and endless diversities 
of countenance. Sometimes we behold our intimate 
friendsgazingupnnus with indifference, or torturing with 
^noying impertinence. Sometimes we see multitudes 
whom we never beheld before ; and each individual is 
Biposed so vividly, that we could describe or even paint 
his aspect. 

In like manner, if we he awry, or if our feet slip ovel 
the side of the bed, we often imagme ourselves stand- 
ing upon the brink of a fearfiil precipice, or falhng from 
its beetling summit into the abyss beneath.* If the 

serves, dm 11 hedreiiinDiTBiluigliiioihaiei^4e awakes kin aa 
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rain or hail patter against our windows, we have often 
Ibe idea of a hundred cataraelB pouting from the rocks ; 
if the wind howl without, wo ate Euddenly wrapt up in 
a thunderBtorm, with ail its terrible aseociations ; if 
(ho headhappen to shp under the pillow, a hose rock is 
hanging over us, and ready to cmsh us beneaui its pon- 
derous bulk. Should the heat of the body chance to be 
increaaed by febrile itritalion or the temperature of the 
room, we may suppose ourselves basking under the fieij 
aun of Africa ; or if, from any circumstance, we la- 
bour under a chill, we may then be careering and fonnd- 
ermg among the icebergs of the pole, whire the morse 
and the famished bear are promlmg around us, and 
clauning us for their prey. Dr Beattie informs us, 
that once, after riding ^irty miles m a high mind, he 
passed the night m -visionB terrible beyond description. 
The eilont, m short, to which the mind is capable of 
being earned m anch cases, is almost incredible. Stu- 
pentfous events arise from the most insignificant causes 
—so completely does sleep magnify and distort every 
thing placed within its irffluence. The province of 
dreams is one of mtense ei:aggetation— ejaggeration 
beyond oven the wildest conceptions of Oriental ro- 

A smoky chamber, tor instance, has given rise to the 
idea of a city in flames. The conflagrations of Rome 
and Moscow may ^en pass in terrific splendor before 
the dreamer's fimcy. He may see NeM standing afar 
off, surrounded by hie hctors and guards, gazing upon 
the imperial city wrapt m flames ; or the sanguinary 
fight of Borodino, followed by the burning of the an- 
cient capital of Russia, may be presented before him 
with all the intenseness of reality. Under these cn- 
cumstances, bis whole being may undergo a change. 
He is no longer a denizen of hie native country, but of 
. that land W which hie visions liave transported him. 
All the events of his own existence fade away ; and 
he becomes a native of Rome or Russia, gazing upon 
the appalling spectacle. 

On the other hand, the mind may be filled with ima- 
gery equally exaggerated, but of a more pleasing char- 
acter. The sound of a flute in the neighborhood may 
invoke a thousand beautiful and delightful aeeociations. 
The air is, perhaps, filled with the tones of harps, 
and all oflier varieties of mnsic— nay, the performers 
themselves are visible ; and while the cause of this 

galed with a rich and melodious concert. For the 
same reaiion a flower being applied to the nostrils may, 
by afleciing the sense of the smell, eicite powerfully 
the imagination, and give the dreamer the idea of 
walking in a garden. 

There is one fact connected with dreams which is 
lughly -remarkable. When we are suddenly awaked 
from a profound slumber by a loud knock at, or by the 
rapid opening of the door, a train of actions which it 
would take hours, or days, or even weeks to ac 
pli^, sometimes passes through the mind. Tiir 
fact, seems to be m a great measure annihilated, 
estensive period is reduced, as it were, lo a s 
point, or rather a single point is made to embrac 

many adventures, see many strange sights, and 
many strange sounds. If wo ate awaked by s 
knoii, vre have perhaps the idea of a tumult passing 
before us. and know all the characters engaged in it — 
their aspects, and even jheir very names, if the door 
open vitlently. the flood-gates of a canal may appsE 
to be expanding, and we may see the individuals en 
ployed in Uie process, and hear their conversatioi 
which may seem an hour in leng^. If a light h 
brought into the room, the notion of the house being 
inflames perhaps invades ns, and we are witness- ■- 



be finally extinguished. The thoughts which arise in 
such situations are endless, and assume an infinite VB 
tiety of aepeclB. The whole, indeed, constitutes one 
of UIB strangest phenomuna of the human mind, and 
story of the E 



., although he was only immersed for a single in- 
stant. This curioos psychologicaJ fact, though occur- 
ring under somewhat fifleront circumslances, has not 
escaped the notice of Mr De Quincey, better known 
as the ' English Opium-Eater.' 'The sense of space, 
says he, ! and, in the end, the seme of lime were both 
powerfully affected. Buildmgs, landscapes, &o.. were 
exhibiiflii in proporOona so vast as the bodily eye is not 
fitted to receive. Space swelled, and was ampbfied tG 
an extent of unutterable 'infinity. This, however, did 
not disturb me so much as the expansion of time. 1 
sometunes seemed to have lived for seventy or a hun- 
dred years in one night ; nay. sometimes bad feelings 
representative of a miUennium passed in that time, or 
however, of a duration beyond elie limits of any hu- 
man expei^ence.' It is more easy to slate the fact of 
this apparent expanuon of time in dreams than to give 
any theory which will satisfactorily account for it. 
I believe that, whenever it occurs, tho dream has 
abounded in events and circumstances which, had they 
oecnrred in reality, would have required a long period 
for their accomplishment. For instance, I lately dream- 
ed that I made a voyage to India— remained some days 
in Calcutta — then took ship for Egypt, where I visited 
the cataracts of the Nile, and the pyramids : and, to 
crown the whole, had the honor of an interview with 
Mehemit Ali, Cleopatra, and tho Sultan Saladin. All 
this'was the work of a single night, probably of a single 
hour, or even a few minutes; and yet it appeared to 
occupy m " " ' 
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what similar kind, which though it occur in the waking 
condition, is produced by the peculiar effect of previous 
sleep upon the mind. Thus, when we awake in a 
melancholy mood, the result probably of some distress- 
ing dream, the remembrance of all our former actions, 
especially those of an evil character, often rushes upon 
us as from a dark and troubled sea.* They do not ap- 
pear individually, one by one, but come linked together 
in a close phalanx, as if to take the conscience by 
storm, and crush it beneath their Imposing front. The 
whole span of our existence, from childhood down- 
wards, sends them on ; oblivion opens its gulphs snd 
impels them forwards ; and the mind is robed in a 
cloud of wretchedness, without one ray of hope to 
brighten up its gloom. In common circumstances, we 
possess no such power of grouping eo instantaneously 
the most distantand proximate events of life ; the spell 
of memory is invoked to call them successively from 
the past ; and they ghde before us like shadows, more 
or le?s distinct according to their remoteness, or the 
force of their impress upon the mind. But in the 
of w^ich I speak, they start abruptly forth from 
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sad and appalling reminisc 
the crucible of our distorted unagination, every thing 
is exaggerated and invested with a blacker gloom than 
belongs to it ; we see, at one glance, down the whole 
vista of time ; and each event of our life ia written 
there m gloomy and distressing characters. Hence 
the mental depression occurring under these citcum- 
stances, and even the remorse which falls, like bitter 
" ' ig daws, upon the heart. 

Idom any idea of past events in dreams ; 

sd forth, they generally seem to be pre- 
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if Aleiander the Great, but it is 
co-existont with ouraelres. 
Dresms hein^ produced by the active 



■e dissociated ftoi , . . j, 

ed in, the general slumber, partake of tho chai 
those whose powers are in greatest vigour, or 
removed from the aomnolent state. A person' 
al character, therefore, or hie pursuits in 
Elrongthening one faculty, make it less susceptible, thaii 
such as are weaker, of being overcome, by complete 
sleep ; or, if it be overcome, it awakes more rapidly 
from its dormant state, and ezhibits its proper charac- 
teristics m dreams. Thus, the miser dteama of wealth, 
the lover of his mistress, the musician of melody, the 
philosopher of science, the merchant of tr^e, and the 
debtor of dans and baiiil&. In like manner, a choleric 
man is often passionate in his sleep ; 
mlfld is filled with wicked actions ; a 
with deeds of benevolence ; a humorist's with ludicrous 
. Pugnaciouapeopleoflenfight on such occasions, 
'" '' ' . injury by ' ' 
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1 have been communicated to the 
Tartini, a celebrated violin player, is 
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mposed hie famous Deoil's ScmUa from the m- 
apiration of a dream, in which the Devil appeared to 
hmi and challenged him to a trial of skill upon his own 
fiddle. A mathematician, in like manner, is often en- 
gage.! in the solution of jiroblems, SaA has hia brain full 
of Newton, Euler, Euclid, and Laplace ; while a poet 
■ ■ ' . writing verses, or in deliberating upon 
most familiar to his 
. -Jat Mr Coleridge com- 
posed his splendid fragment of Knbla Khan.' To 
apeak phrenologically : if the organ of size be large, 
then material images more than sounds or abstractions 
possess the mind, and every thing may be magnified to 
unnatural dimensions ; if color be fully developed, 
whatever is presented to the mental eye is brilliant and 
gaudjT, and the person has probably the idea of rich 

Cnling3,3hinmg flowers, orvariedlan^^apes : should 
ility predominate, he ia carried away to distant 
lands, andbeholdsmoteeitraordinarysighta than Cook, 
Ross, or Franklin ever described. An excess of eoji- 
tioiisiiesa will inspire him with terror ; an excess of 
self-esteem cause him to be placed iu dignified silua- 
lions ; while imitoium may render him a mimic or a 
* Tho fcllQwingtB Ihs account he himmlf gives of tKe cltcum. 
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player ; Ltaguage, a virangler or philologist ; aecrttae- 
■nesa, a deceiver ; acquisitiveness, a thief Occasion- 
ally, indeed, the reverse ia the case, and those trams of 
thoughts m which we mostly uidulge ate seldom or 
never the subjects of our dreams. Some authors even 
assert that when tho mind has been strongly impressed 
with anypeculiar ideas, such are less likely to occur in 
dreams than theh opposites ; but this ia taking the ei. 
ogition for the general rule, and is direcUy at variance 
with both experience and analogy. In fact, whatever 
propensities or talents are strongest in the nund of the 
mdividual, will, in most cases, manifest themselves with 
greatest readiness and force in dreams ; ar.n where a 
faculW is very weak it will scarcely manifest itself at 
all. Thus, one person who has large time and small 
casualitij will indulge in music, but seldom in ascer- 
taining the nature of cause and effect ; while another,' 
with a contrary disposition of organs, may attempt to 
"■""in upon abstract truths, while music will rarely iii- 
temple of hia thoughts. It is but feir to 
, that the compositions, the reasonings, 
which we concoct in sleep, though oc- 
rior to those of our waking hoars,* are 
very absurd description ; and, how ad- 
ippeared, their futility is 
awake. To use the words 
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casionally su 
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The truth of these rf 



of Dr Parr, ■ In dreams 
compose ; and in all these circumslancea, dutins 
sleep, we are highly gratified, and thiiji that we excel! 
If, however, we remember our dreams, our reasonings 
we find to be weak, our arguments we find to be in- 
ipositions trifling and absurd.' 
■ksis nndeniable; hut the ve^ 
Ireams turning habitually upon 
8 particular subject — however ridiculously he may me- 
ditate thereupon — is a strong presumpliozi that that 
subject is the one which most frequenUy engrosses his 
faculties in the waking state ; in a word, that the pow- 
er most energetic in the latter condition is that also 
moat active in dreams. 

Dreams are sometimes useful in affording prognostics 
of the probable termination of several diseases. Vio- 
lent and impetuouB dreams ocenrring in fevera generally 
indicate approaching dehriom ; those of a gloomy, ter- 
rific nature give strong grounds to apprehend danger ; 
while dreams of a pleasant cast may be looked upon as 
harbingers of approachmg recovery. The visions, in- 
deed, which occur in a slate of fever are highly dis- 
trflEsing ; the mind is vehemently hurried on from one 
train of ideas to another, and participates in tho painful 
activity of the system. Those generated by hypochon- 
dria or indigestion are equally afffictins, but more con- 
fined to one unpleasant idea — the intellect being over- 
powered, as it were, under the pressure of a ponderous 
load, from which it eipericncas an utter incapacity to 
rehove itself The febrile dioam has a fiery, volatile, 
fugitive character : the other partakes of tho nature of 
Dijitmare, in which the faculties seem frozen to torpor, 
by the presence of a loathsome and indolent fiend. 

Other diseases and feelings besides fever give a 
character to dreams. The dropsical subject often has 
dea of fountains, and rivers, and seas, in his sleep ; 
dice tinges the objects beheld with its Own yellow 
iickly hue ; hunger induces dreams of eating agree- 
food ; an attack of inflammation dispnaex us to see 
lings of the colour of blood ; eicessive thirst pre- 
> us with visions of dried up streams, burning sand- 
s, and immitigable heat ; a bad taste hi the mouth, 
with every thuig bitter and nauseous iu the vegetable 
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If It m ny causa, we chance to be relieved from the 
phy 1 ff ring occasioning such dreams, the dreams 
th msel Iso wear away, or aie succeeded by others 
of a m pi asing descriptloo. Thus, if perepiration 
B d to feTerish beat, tbe person who, during tbe 
n m f tbe latter, fancied himself on tbe brink 

f a 1 or broiled beneath an African son, is 

tr nopo d some refreshing stream, and enjoys pre- 
19 ly tb p) asuie which such a transition would pro- . 
duce did it actually take place. 

Some authora imagine that we nerer dream of ob- 
jects which we have not seen; but the absurdity of this 
notion is so glaring as to cairy its own refutation along 
with i^ I have a thousand limes dreamed of such 

When a person has a strong desire to see any place 
or object wbich be has never seen before, ho is apt lo 
dream about it ; while, as soon as bis desbre is gratified, 
he often ceases so to dream. I remember of hearing 
a great deal of tbe beauty of Kouen Cathedral, and in 
one form or other it was constantly presented before my 
imagination in dreams ; but having at last seen the 
cathedral I never again dreamed about it. This is not 
the invariable result of a gratified wish ; but it happens 
BO often that it may be considered a general rulc- 

Someliraes we awake from dreams in a pleasing, at 
other times in a melancholy mood, without being able 
to recollect them. They leave a pleasurable or dis- 
agreeable impression upon the mind, according doubt- 
less to their nature ; and yet we cannot properly remem- 
ber what we were dreaming abont. Sometimes, Ibough 
bafRed at the tune, we can recall them afterwards, but 
(Sis seldom happens. 

It often happens that the dteamer, under the inSuence 
of a frightful viaion, leaps from his bed and calls alond 
in a patosysm of terror. This is very frequently tbe 
case with children and persons of weak nerves ; but it 
mayhappen even with the strongest minded. There is 
. something peculiarly horrible and paralyzing in the ter- 
ror of sleep. It lays the energies of the sou! prostrate 
before it, crushes them to the earth as beneath the 
weight of an enormous vampyre, and equalizes for a 
time the courage of the hero and the child. No firm- 
ness of mind can at all times withstand the inSuence of 
these deadly terrors. The person awakes panic-struck 
&om some hideous vision ; and even after reason re- 
turns and convinces him of the unreal nature of his ap- 
prehensions, the panic for some time continues, his 
heart throbs violently, he is covered with cold perspi- 
la^on, and hides his head beneath the bed-clothes, 
afraid to look around him, lest some dreadful object of 
alarm should start up before his alTrighted visioi 
Courage and philosophy are frequently opposed in vai 
to these appalling terrors. The latter dreads what _. 
diabelioves ; and spectral fonns, sepulchral voices, and 
all the other hornd superstitions of sleep arise to vindi- 
cate Ihrir power over that mind, which, under the fan- 
cied pn'lection of reason and scieocs, conceived itself 
shielded from ail such attacks, but which, in the hour 
of trial, often sinks beneath their mSuence as completely 
as the ignorant and unreflecting mind, who never e 
ployed a thought as to the real natnre of these fanta:- 
and illusive sources of terror. The alarm of a fi^htfuJ 
po overpowering, that persons un- 
in thus generated, of being pursued by 
It danger, have actually leaped out of the 
window to the great danger and even loss of their 
lives. In the 9th volume of the • Philosophical Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society of London,' a curious caao 
is ^ven by Archdeacon Squire, of a parson who, after 
havins been diimb for years, recoverrf the uae of h 

Sjeech by means of a dream of this description : ' On 
»y, in tbe year 1741, bo got very much in liquor, s 
ranch so, that on his return at home at night to the Di 
nzes, he fell from bis horse three or four times, an 
was at last taken up by a neighbour, and put to bed in 



, house on tbe road. He soon fell asleep -, when, 
Ireaming that be was falling into a furnace of boiling 
vort, it put him into so great an agony of fright, that, 
tmggbng with all his might to callonl for help, he ac 
tually did call out aloud, and recovered the use of his 
tongue that moment, as effectually as ever he had it in 
his life, without the least hoarseness or alteration in the 
old sound of his voice.' 

There have been instances where the terror of a fright- 
ful dream has been so great as even to produce insanity. 
Many years !igo, a woman in the West Highlands, in 
consequence of a dream of this kind, after being newly 
brought to bed, became deranged, and soon after made 
her escape to the mountains, where for seven years, she 
herded with the deer, and became so fleet that the shep- 
herds and others, by whom she was occasionally seen, 
could never arrest her. At the end of this term, a very 
severe storm brought her and her associates Ui the 
valley, when she was surrounded, caught, and convey- 
ed to her husband, by whom she was cordially received 
and treated with the utmost kindness. In the course 
of three months, she regained her reason, and had after- 
wards several children. "When caught, her body is 
said to have been covered with h^r, Uius giving a col- 
or to the story of Orson and other TTJld men of the wood. 

Instances have not been wantmg where, under the 
panic of a frightful vision, persons have actually com- 
mitted murder. They awake from such a dream — 
they see some person standing in the room, whom they 
mistake for an aaaassin, or dreadful apparition ; driven 
to desperation by terror, they seize tbe first weapon that 
occurs, and mflict a fatal wound upon the object of 
their alarm, Hoffbauer, in his Treatise on Legal Med- 
icine, relates a case of this kind. Although ne does 
not state that the circtmistances whii:h occasioned the 
panic was a previous dream of terror, I do not doubt 
that such, in reality, must have been the c£ 



him, (ii 



his imagination so depicted it) standing near 
;onsequence of the heat of the weather he slept 
in coach-house.) Fear, and the obscurity of 
ivented him from recognizing any thing 



the nigt 

distinctly, and tbe object which slnic 

reared to him an actual spectre. In a tremulous tone, 
e twice called out, who goes there ?— lie received no 
answer, and ima^ned that the aj^rition was approach- 
ing him. Frightened out of his judgment, he sprung 
from his bed, seized a hatchet which he generally kept 
close by him, and with this weapon assaulted tbe im- 
aginary apectre. To see the apparition, to call out 
■who goes there ? and to seize the hatchet where the 
work ofca moment: he had not an instant for reflection, 
and with one blow the phantom was felled to the ground, 
Sohidmaizig uttered a deep groan. This, and the noise 
occasioned by the fall of the phantom, completely re- 
stored him to hie senses ; Mid all at once the idea flash- 
ed across his mind that be must have struck down his 
wife, who slept mthe same coach-house. Fallincr in- 
stantly upon his knees, ho raised the head of tbe wound- 
ed person, saw tbe wound which he had made, and the 
blood that flowed from it ; and in a voice full of an- 
guish emidmed Sitsaimah, Siiaatmah, come to your- 
self ! He then called bis ddest daughter, aged eight 
years, ordered her lo see if her mother was recovering, 
and to inform her grandmother that ho had killed her. 
In fact, it was his unhappy wife who received tbe blow, 
and she died the next day.'* 

* This cane fs hieUy importanl in a legal point of view -.and 
la nunish a man Ibr acling ahntlarlr in such a siaie wnultl In as 
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The passion of honor is mote frequently felt in dceams 
than at any other period. Horror is inlenae droad, pro- 
duced by some unknown or superlatively disgusting ob- 
ject. The visions of sleep, therefore, being frequently 
undefined, and of the most revolting description, are apt 
to produce tWa emotion, as they are to occasion aimple 
fear. Under its influence, we niay suppose that fiends 
are lowering upon us ; that dismal voices, as from the 
boltomlsas pit, or from the tomb, are floating around us ; 
that we are haunted by apparitions ; or tnat serpents, 
scorpions and demons are our bed-fellows. Such sen- 
sations are strongly akin to those of nightmare ; but 
between this complaini and a more dream of terror, 
there is a considerable diflerenco. In incubus, the indivi- 
dual feels as if his powers of volition were totally paralyz- 
ed i and as if he were altogether nnable to move a limb in 
his own behalf, or utter a cry expressive of his agony. 
When these feelings exist, we may consider the case 
to be one of nightmare : when they do net, and when 
notwithslandingnis terror, he seems to himself to pos- 
sess unrestrained muscular motion, to run with ease, 
breathe freely, and enjoy the full capability of eiertion, 
it must be regarded as a, simple dream. 

Dr Elhotson has remarked, witli great acuteness, 
that dreams, in which the perceptive faculties alone are 
concerned, are more incohereut, and subject to more 

the organs of the feelings are also in a state of activity. 
' Thns, in out dreams, we may walk on the brink of a 
precipice, or see ourselves doomed to immediate de- 
Btraetion by the weapon of a foo, or the fury of a tem- 
nestnons sea, and yet feel not the slightest emotion of 
fear, though, during the perfect activity of the brain, 
we may be naturally disposed to the strong manifesta- 
tion of this feelhig ; agam we may see the most eitra- 
ordinary object or event withoal surprise, perform the 
most ruthless crime without campnnction, and see 
what, in our waking hours, would cause us onmitigated 
grief, without the smallest feeling of sorrow 

Persons are u> be found who, when they speak 
much during sleep, are unable to remember their 
dreams on awaking, yet lecolleot them perfectly if 
they do not speak, 'hiia fact is not very easily ac 
counted for. Probably when we are silent the mind 
is more directed upon the subject of the dream, and 
not so likely tji be distracted !rom it There is per 
haps another eiplanation.' When we dreain of speak- 
ing, or actually speak, the necessity of using language 
infers the exercise of some degree of reason ; and, 
thus the incongruities of the dream being diminished, 
its nature becomes less striking, and consequently less 
likely to be remembered. Though we often dream of 
performing impossibilities, we seldom imagine that we 
are relating them to others. 

When we dream of visible objects, the sensibility of 
the eyes is diminished in a most remarkable manner ; 
and on opening them, they are much less dazzled by 
the hght than if we awoke from a slumber altogether 
unvisited by such dteams. A fact equally curious is 
noticed by Dr. Daiwin, in his ' Zoonomia,' — ' If we 
sleep in the day time, and endeavor to see some object 
in Yearns, the light is eicoedingly painful to out eyes ; 
and, after repeated stru^les, we lament in out sleep 
that we cannot see it. bi this case, I apprehend, the 
eycUd is in some measure opened by the vehemence of 
our sensations ; and the iris being dilated, shows as 
groat, or greater sensibility than in our Waking hours.' 

There ate some persons to whom the objects of 
their dreams are always represented in a soft, mellow 
lustre, similar to Jwilight, They never seam to be- 
hold any thing m the broad glare of sunshine ; .and, in 
general, the atmosphere of our vision is less brilliant 
man that through which we are accustomed to' see 
Ihlngs while awake, 

blDga thai o(«u[teil a hun.' 



The mostf vivid dreams ato cettainly those which 
have reference to sight. With regard to hearing, (hof 
are lees distinctly impressed npon the mind, and still 
more feebly as regards smeli, or taste. Indeed, some 
authors ate of opmion ^at we never dream of sounds, 
unless when a sound takes place to provoke a dream ; 
and the same with regard lo smell and taste ; but this 
doctrine is against analogy, and onsuppotted by proof. 
There are, beyond doubt, certain parts of the brain 
which take cognizance of taste, odors, and sounds, {or 
the same reason that there are others which recognise 
forma, dimensions, and colots. As the otgans of the 
three latter sensations ate capable of inwatd eicite- 
ment, without any communication, by means of the 
senses, with the eitern^ world, it is no more than 
analogical to infer lliat, with the three former, the same 
thing may take place. In fever, although the individual 
is ever so well protected against the eicitement of 
eitetnal sounds, the interna! organ is often vio- 
lently Btimu ted d h h sed w ' 
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impjpable imagery, wliich is so feebly impressed upon 
the tablet of memory, that we are unable to embody it 

in language, or commnnicate its likeness to others. 

At other times, the objects of sleep are stamped 
with almost supernatural energy. The dead, or the 
absent, whose appearance to our waking faculties had 
become fault and obscure, are depicted with intense 
truth and reality ; and even then' voices, which had be- 
come hke the echo of a forgotten song, are recalled 
from the depths of oblivion, and speak to us as in 
former times. Dreams therefore, have the power of 
brightening up th^ dim regions of the past, and prc- 
sentuig them with a force which" the mere oflecls of 
unassisted remembrance could never have aocompMshed 
our waking hours. 

This property of reviving paat in 
most remarkable possessed by sleep, n cvcli guca mc 
length, insome cases, otrecaiUng circumstances which 
had been entirely forgotten, and presenting them to the 
mindwithmore than deforce of theiroriginal impression. 
This I conceive to depend upon a particular part of the 
brain— that, for instance, which refers to the memoiy 
of the Bvent—ljeing preternatmalty esciled ; hence 
forgotten tongues are sometimes brought back to "■- 
memory in dreams, owing doubtless to 

eieitement of the organ of Language. ...^ ^^ 

sometimes converses in a language of which he has no 
knowledge whatever when he awakes, but with which 
he must at one period have been acquainted. Phe- 
nomena of a similar kind occasionally occur in madness, 
delMum, or intoiication, all of which states have an 
analogy to dreaming. It is not uncommon, for in- 
stance, to witness in the maane an uneipecled and aa- 
tonishinn resnsciation of knowledge— an intimacy vnth 
.events and languages of which they wore entirely ig- 
norant in the sound state of their minds. In like 
manner, in the delirium attendant upon favers, people 
sometimes speak m a tongue* they know nothuig of in 
* A eirt was sEized wiiW R danjerouB ftvsr, and, in the deli, 
rioua parairsio accommnylns ll, was obsorted w ijeak Jn a 
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heailh ; and in dninkennass events arc brought to the 

gOHS peculiartiea occur in dreams. Forgotten facts are 
restored to the mind. Sometimes those adhora to it 
and are remembered when we awake : at other times — 
as can be proved in cases of sleep-lalkin^-they vanish 
with the dteam nrtiich called them into existence, and 
are recollected no more. 

I believe that the dreams of the aged, like their 
memory, relate chiefly to the events of early life, and 
less to those of more recent occurrence. My friend, 
Dr Cumin, has mentioned to me the case of one of his 
patients, a middle-aged man, wl 
this character in consequence of : 
Owing tfl misfortnnes in trade, hia mind had been 
^eatly depressed : he lost hia appetite, became rest- 
less, nertous, and dejected ; such sleep as he had was 
tilled with incessant dteams, which at first were entirely 
of events connected with Uie earliest period of his life, 
so far as he recollected it, and never by any chance of 
late events. In proportion as he recovered from this 
state, the dreams changed their character, and referred 
to circumstances farther on in life ; and so regular was 
the progression, that, with the march of his recovery, 
BO was the onward march of hia dreams. Dming the 
worst period of hia illness, he dreamed of occurrences 
which happened in boyhood ; no sooner was conva- 
lescence eatabliahed than his visions had reference to 
manhood ; and on complete recovery they were of those 
recent circumstances which had thrown him mto bad 
health. In this curious case, one lateral half of the 
head was much warmer Ihsa the other. This was so 
remarkable as to attract the notice of the barber who 
shaved it. 

One of the most remarkable phenomena of dreams 
is the absence of surprise. This, indeed, is not inva- 
riable, as every one must occasionally have felt the 
sensation of surprise, and been not a little puzzled in 
his visions to account for the phenomena which pre- 
sent themselves ; but, as a general rule, its absence is 
to exceedingly common, that, when surprise does oc- 
cnr, it is looked upon as an event out of the common 
order, and remarked accordingly. Scarcely any event, 
however incredible, impossible, or absurd, gives rise to 



these circumstances, many scenes of most esquisiie 
pleasure often take place. The slumberer supposes 
himself enjoying the communionship of those who were 
dearer to him ^an life, and has far more mtenae delight 
than he could have experienced, had these individuals 
been m reality alive, and at his side. 
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Like any fl™erofspring.' 
Nor is the passion of love, when eiperienced in 
dreams, less vivid than any other emotion, or the sen- 
sation to which it gives rise less pleaamable. I do not 
here allude to the paasioti in its physical sense, but to 
' ■ more mora! and intellectual feeling, the result ol 
sensibility and attachment. Men who never loved 
before, have conceived a deep affection to some par- 
ticular woman in their dreams, which, continuing to 
operate upon them after they awoke, has actually ter- 
minated in a sincere and lasting fondness for the objec- 
of their visionary love. Man, again, who actually are 
m love, dream more frequently of this subject than ot 
any thing else — fancying themselves in the society ol 
their mistresses, and enjoying a happiness more esqui- 
site than is compatible with the waking state— a hajj- 
piness, in short, little removed from celestial. Such 
feelings ate not confined to men ; they pervade the fe- 
male breast with eqnal intensity ; and the young maid- 
en, stretched upon the couch of sleep, may have her 
spirit filled with the image ot her lover, while her whole 
being swims In the ecstacies of impassioned, yet virtu- 
ous attachment. At other times, this pure passion 
may, in both sexes, be blended with one of a grosser 
chiflctet; which also may acquire an increase of plea 
surable sensation : to snch an extent is every circum- 
stance, whe^er of delight or suffering, eitaggerated by 
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with the laws of nature, and yet their discordancy, 
prac^cability, and oddness, seldom strike us as at 
out of the usual course of things, Tlus is one of the 
strongest proofs that can be alleged in support of the 
dormant condition of the reflectmg faculties. Had 
these powers been awake, and in full activity, they 
■would have pointed out the erroneous nature of the im- 
preesions conjured into existence by fancy : and shown 
UB truly that the visions passing before us were merely 
flie chimeras of excited imagination— the airy phantoms 
of imperfect sleep. 

In visions of the dead, we have a striking instance 
of the absence of surprise. We almost never wonder 
at beholding individuals whom we yet know, in our 
dreams, to have even been buried for years. Wc see 
Ihem among na, and hear them talk, and associate with 
them on the footing of fond companionship. Still the 
circumstance seldom strikes us with wonder, nor do 
m attempt to account for it. They stili seem alive as 
when they were on earth, only ^1 than- qualities, whether 
good or bad, are exaggerated by sleep. If we hated 
them while in hfe, our animosity is now exaggerated to 
■ double degree. If we loved them, our affection be- 
comes more passionate and intense than ever. Under 



son that the lover dreams of Ic 
arried woman dream of child! 
natural fondness 



For the sa 
does the newly mameU woma 
They, especially if she have a 
them — if she herself be pregnant, or possess an ardent 
longing for offsprmg — are oflen the subject of her sleep- 
ing thoughts ; and she conceives herself to be encircled 
by Uiem, and eiperiencins intense pleaaote in their ni- 
nocent society. Men who are very fond of children 
often experience the same sensations ; and both men 
and women who are naturally indifferent in this respect, 
seldom dream about them, and never with any feelings 
of peculiar delight. 

During the actual process of any particular dream, 
we are never conscious thai we are really dreaming : 
but it sometimes happens that a second dream takes 
place, during which we have a consciousness, or a sus- 
picion, that the events which took place in the first 
dteam were merely visionary, and not real. People, 
for instance, sometimes fancy in sleep, that they have 
acquired wealth : tUs may he called the first dream ; 
and during its progress the;? never for a moment doubt 
the reaUty of Uieu' impressions ; but a second one su- 
pervenes upon this, and they then begm to wonder 
whether their riches be real or imaginaty-^n other 
words, they try to ascertain whether tiiey had been 
previousiT dreaming or not. But even in the second 
dteam we are unconscious of dreaming. We still seem 
to omaelves to be broad awake — a proof that in dreams 
we are never avrare of being asleep. This unconscious- 
ness of being asleep during the dteamins stale, is re- 
ferable to the quiescent condition of the reasoning 
powrs. The mind is wholly subject lo the sceptre of 
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Those troubled with deafness do not heat dislinctiy 
inch sounds as they conceive to be uttered dnring 
sleep. Dr. Darwin speaks of a gentleman who, for 
thirty years, had entirely lost his hearing, and who in 
his dreams nerer seemed to conTerso with any person 
eicept by the fingers or in writing : he never lad the 
impression of hearing them epeab. In Uke manner, a 
blind man seldom dreams of visible objects, and never 
if he has been blind from his birth. Dr Blackloek, in- 
deed, who became blind in early infancy, may seem an 
ezception to this rule. While asleep, he was conscious 
of a sense which he did not possess in the waking state, 
and which bears some analogy to sight. He imagined 
that he was nnited to objects by a sort of distant con- 
tact, which was effected by threads or strings passmg 
from their bodies to his own. 

The illusion of dreams is much more complete than 
that of the most eiquisile plays. TVe pass, in a second 
of time, from one country to another ; and persons who 
lived in *e most different ages of the world are brought 
together in strange and incongruous confusion. Il is 

Bruce, Julius Cssar, and Marlborough in close conver- 
sation. Nothing, in short,however monstrous, incredi- 
ble, or impossible, seems absurd Equally striking 
esamples of illusion occur when the person awakes 
from a dream, and imagines that he hears voices or be- 
holds persons in the room beside him. In the first 
cases we are convinced, on awaking, of the deceptive 
nature of our visions, from [he utter impossibility of 
their occurrence; Ihey" are at variance with natural 
laws; snd a single effort of reason is sufficient to point 
out their absolute futility. But when the circumstances 
which seem to take place are not in themselves con- 
ceived impossible, however nnhkely they may be, it is 
often a matter of the utmost difficulty for us to be con- 
vinced of their real character. On awaking, we are 
seldom avrare that, when they took place, we laboured 
under a dream. Such is their deceptive nature, and 
such the vividness with which they appear to strike our 
censes that we imagine tliem real ; and accordingly 
often start up in a paroiysm of terror, having the idea 
that our chamber is invaded by thieves, that strange 
vo ces are calling upon us, or that we are haunted by 
the dead When there is no way of confuting ^cse 
impreioions, they often remain ineradicably liied in the 
mind, and are regarded as actual events, instead of the 
mtre chimeras of sleep. This is paiticnlarly the case 
with die weak-minded and superstitious, whose feelings 
are always stronger than their judgments ; hence the 
thouBanrt stories of ghosts and warnmgs with which the 
imaginations of those persons are haunted — hence the 
frequent occurrence of nocturnal screaming snd terror 
in ciuldren, whose reflecting faculties are naturally too 
weak to correct the impressions of dreams, and point 
out their true nature — hence the painfiil illusions occur- 
rmg even to persons of strong intellect, when they are 
debilitated by vratchfulness, iong-continued mental suf- 
fering, or protracted disease, 'Fhese impressions often 
arise without any apparent cause : at other times, the 
most Iriidalcircamstanees will produce them. A voice, 
leighbouring street,may seem Ui pro- 
-n apartment, and may assume a cha- 
appalling description ; while the tread 
le knocking of a hammer over-head, 
} a frightful iigure stalking be- 



for instance, i 
ceed from ou 
racier of the 
of footsteps, 
may resolve itself 

' I know,' says Mr Waller, ' a gentleman who is 
living at this moment a needless slave to terror, which 
arises from a circumstance which admits easily of ex- 
planation. He was lying in his bed mlh his wife, and, 
is he supposed, quite awake, when he felt distinctly the 
impression of some person's hand upon his right should- 
er, which created such a degree of alarm that he dared 



not to move himself in iKjd, end indeed c<^iiM not, if ho 
had possessed the course. It was some time before 
he bad it in his power to awake his wife, and commu- 
nicate to her the subject of his terror. The shoulder 
which had fell the impression of the hand, continued 
to feel benumbed and uncomfoWable for some time. 
It had heen uncovered, and most probably, the ciM 
to which il was exposed was the cause of Ihe pheiio- 

An attack of dreaming illusion, not, however, accom- 

lately. I had fallen accidentally asleep upon an arm- 
chair, and was suddenly awaked by hearing, as I sup- 
posed, two of my brothers talking and laughing at the 
door of the mom, which stood wide open. The im- 
pressions were so forcible, that I could not believe 
them fallacious, yet I ascertained that they were so en- 
tirely ; for my brothers had gone to the country an 
hour before, and did not return for a couple of hours 
afterwards. 

There are few dreams involving many circumstances, 
which are, from beginning to end, perfectly philosophi- 
cal and harmonious : there is usually some absurd 
violation of flie laws of consistency, a want of congrul- 
ty, a deficiency in the due relation of cause and effect, 
and a string of conclusions altogether unwarranted bj . 
the premises. Mr Hood, in his 'Whims and Oddities,' 
gives a curious illustration of the above facts. ' It oc- 
curred,' says he, ' when I was on the eve of marriage, 
a season when, if lovers ^leep sparingly, they dream 
profusely. A vety brief slumber suifioed to carry me, 
in the night coach, to Bogner, It had been concerted 
between Honoria and myself that vre should pass the 
honeymoon at some sudi place upon the coast. The 



should be a little plei sant bouse, with an indispensabla 
look-out upon the sea. I chose one accordingly, a 
pretty villa, with bow windows, and a prospect dehght- 
fully marme. The ocean murmur sounded incessantly 
from the beach. A decent elderly body, in decayed 
sables, undertook on her part to promote the comfort of 
^e occupants by every suitable attention, and, as she 
■ ' very reasonable rate. So far the m 



turnal faculty had served me truly : a day dream could 
not have proceeded more orderly : but alas ' ' ' ' 
when ihe dwelling was selected, the s 



1 just here. 



cured, the rent agreed upon, when every thing -tos 
plausible, consistent, and rational, the incoherent fancy 
crept in, and confounded all — by marrying me to the 
old woman of the house I' 

There are no limils to tbe eitravagaueies of those 

of the imagination. Contrasted widi them, the wildest 
fictions of Rabelais, Aliosto, or Dante, sink into abso- 
lute piobabihties, I remember of dreaming on one oc- 
casion tiiat I possessed ubiquty, twenty resemblances 
of myself appearing in oa many different places, in the 
same room ; and each being so thoroughly possessed 
by my own mind, that I could not ascertain which of 
them was ii^setf, and which my double, &c. On this 
occasion, fancy so far travelled into the regions of ab- 
surdity, that I conceived myself riding upon my own 
back — one of the resemblances being mounted upon 
another, and both aiumated with the soul appert^ning 
to myself, in such a manner that I knew not whether! 
was the carrier or the carried. At another time, I 
dreamed that I was converted into a mighty pillar of 
stone, which reared its head in the midst of a desert, 
where it stood for ages, till generation after seneraiion 
((lelted away before it. Even in this elate, uiougb un- 
conscious for possessing any organs of sense, or being 
else than a mass of lifeless stone, I saw every object 
around — the mountains growmg bald with age— tlio 
forest trees drooping in decay ; anf 7 Jieatd.wlatevcr 
»■ WaUoi-s ' TreaUse oil te^TiiiuiJiiWSilw^''^ 
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sounds nature is in the cus^n of producing such as 
the thunder-ppal breaking o* r my niked head, the 
winda howling paet me, or Ae ceaseless muimur of 
streams. At last I alHO waxed o!d, and began to crum- 
ble into duet, while the moss and tvy accumnlated, 
upon me, and stamped me with the aspect of hoar 
antiquity. The first of those visions may have arisen 
from reading Hoffman's ' DotH's Eliiir,' where there 
18 an account of a man who supposed he had e double, 
Of, in other words, was both himself and not him- 
self ; and the second had perhaps its origin in the 
Heathen Mythology, a subject to wliich I am estreme- 
ly partial, and which abounds )n stories of metamor- 
-phosis. 

Such dreams as occur in a state of drunhenneES are 
lemarkable for their entravagance. Esaggeration be- 
yond limits is a very general attendant upon them ; and 
they are usually of a more airy and fugitiTB character 
than those proceeding from almost any other source. 
The person seems as i<" he possessed unnsujl lightness, 
and could mount into the air, or float upon the clouds, 
while every object around him reels and staggers with 
emotion. But of all dreams, there are none which, for 
unlimited wildness, equal those produced by narcotic 
An eminent artist, mider tho influence of opium, fane 
ed the gliastly figures in Holbein's ' Dance of Death' to 
become vivifiod — each giioi skoloton being endowed 
with life and motion, and dancing and ermniiig with an 
aspect with hideons reality. The 'English Opium 
Eater,' in his ' Confessions,' has given a great variety 
of eloquent and appalling descriptions of the effects pro- 
duced by this dms upon the imagination during sleep. 
Listen to one of them ; — 

' Southern Asia is, anA. has been for thousands of 
years, the part of the earth most swarming with human 
life ; the great officina gentium. Man is a weed in 
those regions. The vast empires, also, into which the 
enormous population of Asia has always been cast, give 
a farther sublimity to the feelings associated with all 
Oriental names or images. In China, over and above 
what it has in common with the rest of Southern Asia, 
I am terrified by the modes of life, by the manners, and 
the bairier of utter abhorrence and want of sympathy 
placed between tts by feelings deejjBr than I can ana- 
lyze. Iconld sooner five with lunatics or brale animals. 
AH this, and much more than I can say, or have lime to 
Bay the reader must enter into before he can compre- 
hend the unimaginable horror which these dreams of 
Oriehtal imagery and mythological tortures impressed 
upon me. Under the connecting feeUng of tropical 
heat and vertical sunlights, I brought together all crea- 
tures, birds, beasts, reptiles, all trees and plants, usa- 
ges uid appearances, that are found in all tropical re- 
gions, and assembled them together in China or Indos- 
f an. From kindred feelmgs f soon brought Egypt and 
all her gods under the same law. I was stared at, 
hooted at, grinned at, chattered at, by monkeys, by 
paroquets, and cockatoos. I ran into pagodas : and 
was fixed for centuries at the summit, or in the secret 
rooms ; ! was the idol ; I was tie priest ; I was wor- 
shipped ; I was sacrificed. I fled from the wrath of 
Brama through all the forests of Asia : Vishnn hated 
me : Seeva laid in wut for me. I came suddenly up^ 
on Isis and Osiris : I bad done a deed, they said, which 
tho ibis and tho crocodile trembled at. I was buried 
for a thousand years, in stone coffins, with mummies 
and sphiniB, in narrow ehambeis, at the heart of eler- 
■ nal pyramids. I was kissed, with cancerous kisses, 
by crocodiles, and laid confounded with all unutterable 
slimy things, amongst reeds and Nilotic mud.' 

AgMU i ' Hitherto the human face had mixed often 
in my dreams, but not so despotically, nor with any 
special power of tormenting. But now that which 
I have called tho tyranny of the human face began to 
unfold itself. Perhaps some part of my London life 
might be answor^le for this. Be that as it may, now 



that upon tho rocking waters of the ocean, the 

with innumerable faces, npturnedto the heavens; faces 
imploring, wrathful, despairing, surged upwards by 
thousands, by myriads, by generations, by centuries : 
— my a^tation was infinite— my mind tossed and surg- 
ed with the ocean.' 

I have already spoken of the analogy subsisting be- 
tween dreaming and insanity, and shall noiv mention a 
circumstance which occurs in both states, and points 
out a very marked sunilitude of mental condition. The 
same thing also occasionally, or rather frequently, lakes 
place in drunkenness, which is, to ^1 intents and pur- 
poses, a temporary paroxysm of madness. It often 
happens, for instance, that such objects or persons as 
we have seen before and are familiar with, become ut- 
terly changed m dreams, and bear not the sligiitost re- 
semblance to their real aspect. It might be thought 
that such a circumstance would so completely annmi 
late their identityas toprevent us from believing them 
to be what, bv us. they are conceived ; but such is not 
the case. We never doubt that the particular object 
or person presented to oar eyes appears in its true 
character. In illustration of this fact, I may mention, 
that I lately visited the magnificent palace of Versail- 
les in a dream, but that deserted abode of kings stood 
not before me as when I have gazed upon it broad 
awake; it was not only magnified beyond even its stu- 
pendous dimensions, and its countless splendors im- 
measurably increased, but the very aspect itself of the 
mighty pile was changed ; and instead of stretching its 
huge Corinthian front along the entire breadth of an ela- 
borate and richly fantastic garden, adorned lo profusion 
with alcoves, fountains, waterfalls, statues, and terraces, 
it stood alone in a boundless wilderness — an Immense 
architectural creation of the Gothic ages, with a hun- 
dred spires and ten thousand minarets sprouting up, and 
piercing with their pointed pinnacles tho sky. The 
whole was as different as possible from the reality, but 
this never once occurred to my mind ; and, while gaz- 
ing upon the visionary fabric, I never doubted for an in- 
stant that it then appeared as it had ever done, and was 
in no degree different from what I had often previoutiy 
beheld. 

Another dream I shall relate in illustration of this 

Soint. It was related to me by a young lady, and, in- 
ependent of its illustrative value, is well worthy of 
bemg pre8*ved as a specimen of fine imagination. ' I 
dreamed,' said she, ' that I stood alone upon the brink 
of a dreadful precipice, at the bottom of which rolled a 
great river. While gazing awe-struck upon tho gulph 
below, some one from b^iod laid a hand upon my 
shoulder, and, on looking back, I saw a tall, venerable 
figtire with a long, flowing, silvery beard, and clothed 
in wlute garments, whom I at once knew to be the 
Saviour of the world. "Do you see," he inquired, 
" the groat river that washes Ihe foundation of the rock 
upon which you now standi I shall dry it up, so that 
not a drop of its watets shall remain, and all the fishes 
that are m it shall perish." He then waved his hand, 
and the river was instantly dried up ; and I saw the 
fishes gasping and writhing in the channel, where Ihey 
all straightway died, "Now," said he, "tho river is 
dried up and the fishes are dead ; 1>ut to give you a far- 
ther testimony of my power, I shall bring back the 
flood, and every creature that was wont to inhabit it 
shall Hve again." And he waved his hand a second 
time, and the river was instantly restored, its dry bed 
filled with volumes of water, and all the dead fishes 
brought back unto life. On looking round lo eipress 
to him ray astonishment at those estraordinary mira- 
cles, and to fall dov™ and worship him, he was gone ; 
and I stood by myself upon the precipice, gazing with 
astonishment at the river which rolled a thousand feet 
beneath me.' In this fins'VisiDn.,^ " 
tween the aspocti bf'.HakristVf iWip] 
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paintings, did not suggest itself lo Uie mind of the 
dreamer. He came in the guise of an aged man, which 
is diametricallj opposite to our habitual impressions of 
■' ■ ' e asked what produces such •'■'^"- 
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diately associal* with the object before me. The lady 
has the iiitta of an old man inlier dteam, and the thought 
of Christ happening to come across her at the instant, 
she identifies it involuntarily with the object of her 
Tision. There is yet another esplanation of the latter. 
The old man has the power of working a great mira- 
cle ; 80 had Christ, and she is ^us led to confound the 
two logelher. She, it is true, imagines she knows the 
old man at once to be the Saviour, without any previ- 
ous intimation of his miraculous gifts ; bnt, this, very 
possibly, may be a mistake ; and the knowledge which 
she only acquires after witnessing his power, she may. 
by the confusion attendant on dreams, suppose to have 
occurtedio herin (he first instance. These facts, com- 
bined with the doiraant slate of the reflecting faculties, 
which do not rectify tiie erroneous impressions, render 
the ezplanation of such dreams sufficiently easy, how- 
ever puzzling, and nnaccountable at first sight. 

In some cases, the illusion is not merely confined to 
sleep, hut osiends itself lo the waking state. To il- 
lustrate this I mav slate the following circumstance : 
Some years ago, my impressions concerning the a^ect 
and localities of Inverness, were strangely confused by 
a dream which I had of that town, taking so strong a 
hold upon my fancy as lo be mistaken for a reaiity. I 
had been there before, and was perfectly fenuliar with 
the appearance of the lown, but this was presented in 
so diflercnt a light, and with so much force by the 
dream, that 1, at last, became unable to say which of 
the two aspects was the real one. Indeed, the vision- 
ary panorama exhibited lo my mind, took the strongest 
hold upon it ; and I rather felt incUned to beheve that 
[his was the veritable appearance of the town, and that 
the one which I had actually beheld, was merely the 
illusion of the dream. This uncertainty continued for 
several years, till, being again in that quarter, I satis- 
fied myself on the real state of the case. On this oc- 
casioni the dream mast have occurred to my mind 
some time after it had happened, and laken such a firm 
hold upon it as to dethrone the reality, and laken its 
place, I remember distinctly of f^cying that the 
little woody hill of Tomnachurith was in the centre of 
the lown, although it stands at some distance from it ; 
that the principle steeple was on the opposite side of 
the street to that on which it stands ; and that the 
great mountain of Ben-Wevia, many miles off, was in 
flie immediate neighborhood. 

The puwer of imagination is peAaps never so vividly 
displayed, as in those dreams which hauht the guilty 
mind. When any crime of an infamous character has 
been perpetrated, and when the person is not so utterly 
hardened as to be insensible of his imquity, the wide 
storehouse of retributive vengeance is opened up.^and 
its aooallinK horrors poured upon him, 

'^K ? _-l Ju„ J^^^Af^i ramp 



..= c.v,^.-. -ri &ie dread'fal remembrance of his 

deeds, and bury them in forgetfulness ; from the abyss 

of slumber they start forth, as the vampyres -"* ' 

their sepulchres, and hover around ' 
that pursued ^e footsteps of Oreste 



m like the furies 



ment'a'iid''etBrnity. siich is the punishment rescrred 
for tlie guilty in sleep. During the busy stir of active 
existence, they may contrive to evade the memory ol 
their wickedness— to silence the whispers of the | still 
tuiall voice' within them, and cheat thomselvtH with a 



semblance of happiness ; but when their heads are laid 
upon the pillow, the flimsy veil which hung between 
them and crime, melts away Uke an illusive vapor, and 
displays the latter in naked and horrid defotmitji-. 
Then, in the silence of night, the ' still small voice' is 
heard like an echo from the tomb ; then, a itowd of 
doleful remembrances rash in upon the criminal, no 
longer to be debarred from visiting the depths of his 
spirit ; and when dreams succeed to such broken and 
miserable repose, it is only to aggravate his previous 
horrors, and present thom in a cKracter of still more 
overwhelming dread,* 

"Though thy slumber may be doep, 

Yet thy spint shall nol sleep; 

There are shades which will not vanish, 

There are ihoughts thou canst not banish ; 



And forever shall thou dwell 
In ihe spirit o( Ihis spell." 

Sach are the principal phenomena 'of dreams; and 
from them it will naturally be deduced, that dreaming 
may occur under a great variety of circumstances ; 
that it may result from the actual state of the body or 
mind, previous to falling asleep ; or eiist as a train of 
emotions which can be referted lo no appar t £t mal 
cause. The forms It assumes are also a s 

the causes giving rise to it, and much mor Inking n 
their nature. In dreams, imagination unf Id m 
gorgeously, the ample stores of its richly d ra d 
empire ; and in proportion lo the splendo f ha 
faculty m any individual, are the visions wh h pass 
before him in sleep. But even the most d 11 nd pas- 
sionless, while under the dreaming influenc f q ly 
enjoy a temporary inspiration : their torpid faculties are 
aroused from the benumbing spell which hung over 
them in the waking state, and lighted up wiih the Pro- 
methean fire of genius and romance; the prose of 
their frigid spirits is converted into magnificent poetry; 
the atmosphere around them peopled with new and un- 
heard-of imagery ; and they walk in a region lo which 
the proudest flights of their limited energies could 
never otherwise have attained. 

I shall conclude this chapter vrith a few words on 
the managetnont of dreams. 

When dreams are of a pleasing character.no one 
cares any tiling about their removal : it is only when 
they get distressing and threaten to injure Ihe health of 
Uie individnal, by frequent recurrence, that this becomes 
an important object. When dreams assume the cha- 
racter of nightmare, Ihey must be managed according 
to the methods laid down for the cure of thai affection. 
In all oases, the condition of the digestive organs must 
be attended lo, as any disordered state of these parts is 
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if the person is subject to heartburn, he should use a 
little magnesia, chalk, or carbonale of aoda, occasion- 
allji. Attention, also, must be paid to ^e diet ; and 
as suppers, wilh some people, have a tendency to gene- 
rate dreamB of all Mnds, these meals should, in such 
cases, be carefully avoided. At the same lime, great 
care ahoold bo taken not to brood over any subject upon 
lying down, but to dispel, as soon as possible, all intru- 
sive ideas, especially if the^ are of a painful nature. If 
there is any unpleasant emmmscances, euch as hard- 
ness, irregnlaritj, &c., connected with the bed, which 
tends to i&ect sleep, and thus induce dreams, it must 
be remoTed. Late reading, the use of tea or coffee 
shortly before going to rest, or any thing which may 
fllimulate the brain, ought likewise to be avoided. 

If dreaming seems to arise from any fulness of tl 
system, blooding and low diet will sometimes effect 



upon vegetable food. This, howeve 
trae with every one, ' When dreams 
minution of customary stimuli, ahght supper, a draught 
of porter, a glass of wine, or a dose of opium, general- 
■ es, whon suspended 
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In speaking of dreams representative of d 
Ifiay mention that there are instances of perso 
having detetmined to remember that the perih 
them are Macioiis, have actually succeeded in doing 
so, while asleep ; and have thus escaped the terrors 
which those imagmaiy dangers could otherwise have 

Eroduced. Haller relates a case of this kind ; andMr 
'ugald Stewart mentions that the plan was successfully 
adopted by Dr Reid to get rid of the distress of those 
fearful visions by which he was frequently annoyed- 
Whenever, in a dream, the Doctor supposed himselfou 
the b link of a precipice, or any other dangerous situa- 
tion, it was his custom to throw himself over, and thus 
destroy the illusion. Di Beattie also relates, tiiat at 
one time he found himself in a dangerous situation upon 
the par^iet of a bridge. ReRectmg that he was not 
subject to pranks of this nature, he began to fan<^ that 
it might be a dream, and determined to pitch himself 
over, with the conviction that this would restore him 
to his senses, which accordingly took place. t I could 
never manage to carry this system into effect in an 
ordinary dream of terror, but I have sometimes suc- 
ceeded in doing so during an attack of nightmare ; and 
have thus very materially mitigated the Hlarm produced 
by that distressing sensation. This intellectual opera- 
tion may also be succcssfuly employed to dispel the 
lowneas of spirits under which we oflen awake from un- 
pleasant visions by toachmg us that the depression we 
experience is merely the result of some unnatural 
excitement in the brain. Indeed, all kinds of melan- 
choly, not based upon some obvious foundation, might 
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This opinion is so singularly unphiloaophical, thai I 
would not have noticed it, were it not advocated oven 
by persons of good sense and education In Bncieiit 
times, it was so common as to obtain universal beliei ; 
and the greatest men placed as implicit faith in it as in 
any feet of which their own senses afforded them cog. 
niianoe. That it is wholly erroneous, however, can- 
not be doubted ; and any person who examines die na- 
ture of the human mind, and the manner in which it 
operatos in dreams, must be convinced. that*under no 
eircumstances, except those of a miracle, in which the 
ordinary laws of nature are triumphed over, can such 
an event ever take place. The sacred writings tes. 
tifiy that miracles were common in ibrmer times ; but 
I believe no man of sane mind will contend tliat they 
ever occur in the present state of the world. In judg- 
ing of things as now constituted, we must discard su- 
pernatural influence altogether, and estimate events 
according to the general laws which the great ruler ol 
nature has appointed for the guidance of the universe. 
If, in the present day, it were possible to conteive ■ 
suspension of these hws, it must, as in former ages, be 
in reference to some great event, an^ to serve some 
mighty purpose connected with the general interests of 
the human race ; but if fdlh is to be placed in modem 
miracles, we must suppose that God suspended the 
above laws for the most trivial and useless of purpose s 
— as, for instance, to intimate to a man that his 
graiClmother will die on a particular day, that a fa- 
vourite mare has broke her neck, that he hasi ' ' 

friend w 



r that 



and take pot-luck with him on the 

At the same tune, there can be no doubt that many 
circumstances occurring in our dreams have been actu- 
ally verified ; but this must be regarded as altogether 
the effect of chance ; and for one dream which turns 
out to be true, at least a thousand are false. In fact, 
it is only when they are of the former description, that 
we take any notice of them ; the latter are looked upon 
as mere idle vagaries, and speedily forgotten. If a 
man, for instance, dreams that he has gained a law-suit 
in which he is engaged, and if this circumstance actu- 
ally takes place, uiere is nothing at all eitraonlinary in 
the coincidence : his mind was full of the subject, and. 
in sleep, naturally resolved itself into that train of ideas 
in which it was most deeply interested. Or if we have 
a friend engaged in war, our fears for his safety will 
lead us to dream of dea^ or captivity, and we may see 
him pent up in a hostile prison-house, or lying dead 
upon the battle plain. And should these melancholy 
catastrophies ensue we call our vision to memory; and. 
in the excited state of mind info which we are thrown, 
are apt to consider it as a prophetic warning, indicative 
of disaster. The following is a very good illustration 
of this particutai point. 

Miss M , a young lady, a native of Ross.shire, 

was deeply in love with an officer who accompanied 
Sir John Moore in the peninsular war. The constant 
danger to wliich be was exposed, had an evident effect 
upon her spirits. She became pale and melancholy in 
perpetually brooding over his fortunes ; and. in spite of 
all that reason could do. felt a certain conviction, that 
when she last parted with her lover, she had parled with 
him for ever. In vain was every scheme fried to dis- 
pel from her mind the awful idea ; in vain were all the 
ights which opulence could command, unfolded before 
er eyes. In the midst of pomp and gaiety, when mu- 
le and laughter echoed around her, she wallfed as a 
pensive phanlom, over whose head some dreadful and 
mysterious influence bung. She was brought by hci 
affectionate parents to Edinburgh, and introduced into 
all the gaiety of that metropolis, but nothing could re- 
store her, or banish from her mind the insupportable 
load which oppressed it. The song ^id the dance 
led in vain : they only aggra^^d-her distress 
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Rnd made the bitterness of deapair more poignant. In 
a surprisingly short period, her graceful form declined 
iaUi all the appalling characteristics of a fatal illnesS ; 
and she seemed rapidly hastening to the grave, when a 
dream confirmed the horrors she had long anticipated, 
and gave the fiiiiahing stroke to net sorrows. One 
night, after falling asleep, she imagined she saw her 
lover, pale, bloody, and wounded in the breast, enter 
her apartment. Ha drew aside the curtains of the bed, 
uid with a look of the utmost mildness, informed her 
that he liad boeii slain in battle, desiring her, at the 
same lime, to comfort herself, and not take bis death too 
seriously to heart. It is needless to say what influence 
this vision had upon a mind so replete vfith woe. It 
withered it entirely, and the unfortunate oirl died a few 
days thereafter, but not without desiring her parents to 
note down the day of the month on which' it happened, 
and see if it would be confirmed, as she confidently de- 
clared it would. Her anticipation was correct, fdr ac- 
counts were shortly after receised ttiat ibe young man 
vras slain at the battle of Ootunna, which was fought on 
the very day, on the night of which his mistress had 
beheld the vision. 

This relation, which may be confidently relied upon, 
is one of the moststrikin^eiajnples of identity between 
Ihe'dream and the real circumstances with which I am 
acquainted, bnt it must be looked upon as merely acci- 
dental. The lady's mind was deeply interested in the 
fate of her lover, and full of that event which she most 
deeply dreaded— his death. The lime of this occur- 
rence, as coinciding with her dream, is certamly curi- 
ous ; but Btill there is nolhuig in it which can justify us 
in referring it to any other origin than chance. The 
following events, which occurred to myself, in August 
1831, are almost equally remarkable, and are imputable 
lo the same fortuitous cause. 

I was then in Caithness, when I dreamed that a near 
relation of my own, residing three hundred miles off, 
had suddenly died : and immediately thereafter awoke 
in a stale of inconceivable terror, similar to that pro- 
duced by a paroiyam of nightmare. The same day, 
happening to be writing home, I mentioned the circum- 
stance in a half-jesting, half-eameet way. To tell the 
truth,! was afraid to be serious, lest I should be laughed 
at for putting any faith in dreams. However, in the 

mained in a state of most unpleasant suspense. I felt 
a presentiment that something dreadful had happened. 
or would happen ; and although 1 could not help 
blaming myself for a childish weakness in so feeling, I 
was unable to get rid of the painful idea which Md 
taken such rooted possession of my mind. Three days 
after sending away the letter, what was my aalonisb- 
ment when I received one written the day subsequent 
to mine, and stating that the relative of whom I had 
dreamed, had been atrtick with a fatal shock of palsy 
the day before — viz. the very day on the morning of 
■which I had beheld the appearance m my dream I My 
friends received my letter two days aJler sending their 
own away, and wore naturally astonished at the cir- 
cumstance, I may state that my relation was in per- 
fect health before the fatal event took place. It came 
upon him like a thunderbolt, at a period when no one 
could have the slightest anticipation of danger. 

The following case will interest the reader, both on 
its own account, and from the remarkable coincidence 
between Ihe dream and the succeeding calamity ; but, 
like all other instances of the kind, this also must be 
referred to chance. 

' Being in company the other day, when the conver- 
sation turned upon dreams, I related one, which as it 
happened to niy own father, I can answer for the per- 
fect truth of it. About the year 1731, Juy father, Mr 

D. of K , in the County of Cumberland, came to 

Edinburgh to attend the classes, having the advantage 
of an uncle in the regiment then in the Castle, and re- 



mained under the protection of his uncle and aunt, Msjoi 
and Mrs Grifiiths, durmg the winter, "When spring ar- 
rived, Mr D. and three or four young gentlemen from 
England, (his intimates,} made parties to visit all the 
neighboring places about Edinburgh, Roslin, Arthur's 
Seat, Craig-Millar, &c,, &c. Coming home one 
evening from some- of those places, Mr D, said, ' We 
have made a party to go a-fishing to Inch-Keith to- 
morrow, if the morning is fine, and have bespoke our 
boat; vreshallbe off at sis ;' no objection being made, 
they separated for the night. 

'Mrs Griffiths, had not been long asleep, till she 
screamed out in the most violent agitated manner, 
'The boat is sinking; save, oh, save them!' The 
Major awaked her, and said, ' Were you uneasy about 
the fishing party!' 'Oh no,' said she, ' I had not once 
thought of it.' She then composed herself, and soon 
fell asleep again ; in about an hour, she cried out in a 
dreadful fri^t, ' I see the boat is going down,' The 
Major agai^ awoke her, and she said, ' It has beau 
owing to the other dream I had ; for I feel no uneasi- 
ness about it.' After some conversation, they both 
fell sound asleep, but no rest could be obtained for her ; 
in the most estreme agony, she again screamed, 'They 
are gone ; the boat is sunk !' When the Major 
awakened her, she said, ' Now I cannot rest ; MrB. 
must not go, for I feel, should he go, I would be 
miserable td) his return ; the thoughts of it would al- 
most kill me.' 

' She instantly arose, threw on her wrapping-gown, 
went to his bedside, for his room was nest their ovm, 
and with great difficulty she got his promise lo remain 
at home. ' But what am I to say to my yoong friends 
whom I was to meet at Leilh at six o'clock!' 'With 
great truth yon may say your aunt is ill, for I am so 
at present ; consider, you are an only son, under our 

Erotection, and should anythinghappen toyou, it would 
e my death.' Mr D. immediately wrote a note to his 
friends, saying he vras prevented from joining them, 
and sent his servant with it to Leith. The morning 
came in most beautifully, and continued so till three 
o'clock, when a violent storm arose, and in an instant 
the boat, and all that were in it, went to the bottom, 
and were never heard of, nor was any part of it ever 

Equally singular is the following case, from the 
'Memoirs of Lady Fanshawe.' 

' My mother being sick to death of a fever, three 
months after I was bom, which was the occasion she 
gave me snck no longer, her friends and servants 
moudit to all outward appeamce she was dead, and so 
lay llmosl two days and a night ; but Dc Winston 
coming to comfort my father, went into my mother's 
room, and looking earnestly on her face, said, ' She 
was so handsome, and now looks so lovely, I cannot 
think she is dead ;' and suddenly took a lancet out of 
his pocket, and vrith it cut the sole of her foot, which 
bled. Upon this, he immedialely caused her to be laid 
upon the bed again, and to be rubbed, and such means, 
as she came to life, and opening her eyes, saw two of 
her kinswomen stand by her, my Lady Knollys and my 
Lady Russell, both with great wide sleeves, as the 
fashion then was, and said, ■ Did not you promise me 
fifteen years, and are you come again ' which they not 
understanding, persuaded her to keep her spirits quiet 
in that great weakness wherein she ^n was ; but 
some hours afler, she desired my father and Dr Howls- 
worth might be left alone with her, to whom she said. 
' I will acquaint you, that during fhp time of my trance 
I was in great quiet, but in a place I could neither 
distinguish nor describe ; but the sense of leaving my 
girl, who is dearer to me than all my children, remfuned 
a trouble upon my spirits. Suddenly I saw two by me, 
clothed in long white garments, and methought I fell 
down upon my face upon the dust; and they asked 
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why I was ao troubled in so great happiness. I re- 
plied, let me have the same grant given to Hezekiah, 
that I may live fifteen years to see my daughter a 
woman : to which they answered, It is done : and 
then, at that instant, I awoke out of my trance !' and 
Dr HowUworth did there affirm, thai that day aho.died 
raadejnst fifteen yeara from that time.' 

A safficiently alidkm^ instance of anch coincidence 
occurs in the case of Dr Donne, the melaphysicol 
poet ; but I beheve that, in Una as pectra! 

illusion rather than a comm d earn Tw d ys after 
he had arrived in Paris, h w room 

where he had been dining whS RbrtDiy and 
a few companions. ' Sit R b d ut an 

hoar afterwards. He found h d tate of 

eestacy, and so altered in h hal he 

could not look 



Do, 






w h ques- 
10 W had befallen Mm ? — but a long and perplexed 
pause, at last said, ' I have seen a dreadful vision 
since I saw you ; I have seen my dear wife pass twice' 
by me through this room, with her hair hanging about 
her shoulders, and a dead child in her arms. This I 
have seen since I saw you.' To which Sir Robert 
answered, 'Sure, Sir, you have slept since I went out ; 
and this is the result of some melancholy dream, 
which I desire you to focget, for you are now awake.' 
Donne replied, ' I cannot be more sure that I now lise, 
than that I have not slept since I saw you ; and am as 
sure that at her second appearing she stopped, looked 
me in in the face and vanished."' It is certamly very 
curious that Mrs Donne, who was then in England, 
was at this time sick in bed, and had been dehvered 
of a dead child, on the same day, and about the same 
hour, thatthevisioQ occurred. There were distressing 
circumstances in the marriage of. Dr Donne which ac- 
count for his mind being strongly impressed with the 
image of his wife, to whom he was eiceedingly at- 
tached ; but these do not render the coincidence above 
related less remarkable. 

i do not doubt that the apparition of Julius Cssat, 
which a^eared to Brutus, and declared it would meet 
him at Philibpi, was either a dream or a spectral illu- 
sion — probably the latter. Brutus, in all likelihood, 
had some idea that the battle which was to decide his. 
fate would be fought at Fhilippi : probably it was a 
good military position, which he had fi.ted upon as a fit 
place to malie a final stand ; and he had done enough 
to Cssor to account for hia own mind being painfully 
and constantly engrossed with the imago of ^e asBasia- 
ated Dictator. Hence the verification of this supposed 
warning — hence the easy eipianation of a supposed 
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On the 11^ March, every year, penny loaves are given 
away to any one who chooses to appear at the town 
hall and apply for tliem, in commemoration of ihe al- 
derman's dehveranco, durinetha siege of Newark by 
the parliamentaiy forces. This ganlleman, by will, 
dated Uth December, 1694, gave to the mayor and al- 
dermen one hundred pounds, the interest of which was 
to he given to the vicar yaarly, on condition of his 
preachingan annual sermon. Another hundred pounds 
were also appropriated for the behoof of the poor, in the 
way above mentioned. The origin of this bequest is 
singular. During the bombardment of Newark by Oli- 
ver Cromwell's forces, the alderman dreamed three 
night! Boccessively that his house had taken fire, which 

rduced such a vivid impression upon his mind, that 
and his family left if ; and in a few days the cir- 
. ,^ gf [jjg vision actually took place, by the 



Edinburgh, who was affected with an aneuriEm of the 
popliteal artery, for which he was under the care of two 
eminent surgeons. About two days before the time 
appointed for the operation, his wife dreamed that a 
change had taken place in the disease, in consequence 
of which an operation would not bo required. ' On 
eiamining the tumor in the morning, the gentleman 
was astonished lo find that the pulsation had entirely 
ceased ; and, in short, this turned out lo be a spontane- 
ous cure. "To persons not professional, it may bo right 
to mention that the cure of pophteal aneurism, without 
an operation, is a very uncommon occurrence, not hap- 
never W be looked upon as probable in any individual 
case. Il is likeW, however, that the lady had heard of 
the posaibihty of such a termination,- and that her ani- 
iely had very naturally embodied this into a dream : the 
ftilfilment of it, at the very time when the event took 
place, is certainly a very remarkable coincidence.'* 

Persons are said to have had the period of their own 
death pointed out to them in dreams. I have oflen 

heard the case of the late Mr M. of D related in 

support of this statement. It is certainly worth telling, 
not on account of any supernatural character belonging 
lo it, but simply from the eilraotdlnary coincidence 
between the dream and the subsequent event. This 
gentleman dreamed one night thai he was out riding, 
when he slopped at an mn on the road side for refresh- 
ment, where he saw several people whom he had known 
some years before, but who were all dead. He was 
received kindly by them, and desired lo sit down and 
drink, which he accordingly did. On quittmg this 
strange company, they oiacted a promise from him that 
he would visit them that day six weeks. Iliis he 
promised faithfully to do ; and, bidding them farewell, 
he rodo homewards. Such was the substance of his 
dream, which he related iu a jocular way to his friends, 
but thought no moro about it, for he was a person above 
all kind of superstition. The event, however, was cer- 
tainly curious enough, as well as melancholy; for on 
that very day sji weeks on which ho had engaged to 
meet his friends at the inn, he was killed in attempting 
lo spring his horse over a five-barred sate. The famous 
case of Lord Lytlletonf is also cited as an example of 
a similar kind, but with less show of reason, for this 
case is now very generally supposed to be an imposi- 
tion ; and so will almost erery other of the same kind, 
if narrowly investigated. At the same time, I do not 
mean to doubt that such an event, foretold in a dream, 
may occasionally come to pass ; but I would refer the 
whole to fortuitous coincidence. Men dream, every 
now and then, that they will die on a certain day, yet 
how seldom do we see those predictions fulfiled by the 
result ! In very delicate people, indeed, such a vision- 
aiy communication, by acting fatally upon the mind, 
might ne the means of occasioning jls own fulfilment. 
In such cases, it has been customary for the friends of 
the individual to put back the clock an hour or two. so 
as to let the fatal period pass by without his being aware 
of it ; and as SQon as it was fdrly passed, to inform 
him of the cireumalanco, and laugh him out of his ap- 
prehonsion. 

There is another way in which the apparent fullil- 
ment of a dream maybe brou^t.aboul. Agood illus- 
tration in point is given by Mr Combe, l^e Object 
of it was one Scott, eieculed in 1S23, at Jedburg, for 
murder. ' it is stated in his life, that some years bc- 
* Abercrombie'a Inqairiea cnncerninj Ihe iMollectiial Pow- 
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fore the fatal event, he had dreamBd that he had com- 
mitted s muidet, and was greatly impressed, with [he 
idea. He fitjjucntly spoke of it, and recurred to it as 
something ominous, til[ at last it was realized. The 
organ of Desimcliveness was lai^ in the head, and so 
active that he was an enthusiast in poaehitia, and prone 
to outrage and violence in his hahitual eonduct. This 
activity of the organ might take place during sleep, and 
then it would inspire his mind with destniotive feelings, 
and the dream of murder would be the consequence. 
From the great natural atrenglh of the propensity, he 
probably may have felt, when awake, an inward ten- 
dency to this crime; and, joining this and the dream 
together, "we can easily account tor the strong impres- 
lion left by the latter on the mind," * 

One method in which death may appear to be foretold 
is, by the accession of frig^tfu! Tieions immediately he- 
fore the fata! illnesses. This, however, goes for nothing 
in the way of arguieent, for it was the state of the sys- 
tem shortly before the attacli of disease which induced 
such dreams. According to Silaraachus, the epidemic 
fever which prevailed at Rome was u^ered in by at- 
tacks ef nightmare; and Sylvius Deleboc, who de- 
Bcribes the epidemic which raged at Leyden in 1669, 
states, that previous to each paroiysm of the fever, the 
patient fell asleep, and suffered a severe attack of night- 
mare. The vulgar belief, therefore, that unpleasant 
dreams are ominous of death, is not dei<titute of founda- 
tion ; but the cause why they should be so is perfecrty 
natural. Jt is the incipitent disease which produces the 
dreams, and the fatal event which often fallows, is a 
natural consequence of that disease. 

It is undoubtedly owing to the faculty possessed by 
sleep, of renewing long-forgotten ideas, that persons 
havo had important facts communicated to them in 
dreams. There have been instances, for eiample, 
where valuable documents, sums of money, &c, Mve 
been concealed, and where either the person who se- 
creted them or he who had the place of their conceal- 
ment communicated l<i him, may have forgotten every 
thing therewith connected. He may then torture his 
mind in vain, during the walking stale, to recollect the 
Hveiil ; and it may be brought to his remembrance, at 
once, in a dream, in such cases, an apparition is gen- 
orally the medium through which the seemingly myste- 
rious knowledge is communicated. The imagination 
conjures up some phantom that discloses the secret; 
which circumstance, proceeding, in reality, from a sim- 
ple operation of the mind, is straightway converted in- 
to something supernatural, and invested with all the 
attributes of wonder and awe. When such spectral 
forms appear, and communicate some fact which turns 
out to be founded on truth, the person is not always 
aware that the whole occurred in a dream, but often 
fancies that he was broad awake when the apparition 
appeared to him and communicated the particular intel- 
hgence. When we hear, therefore, of hidden treasures, 
wills, &c, being disclosed in such a manner, we are 
notaiways to scout the report as false. The spectre 
divulging the inteHigence was certainly the mere chim- 
en of the dreamer s bram, but the facts revealed, ap- 
parently by this phantom, may, from the above circum- 
stance, be substantially true. The following curious 
case is strikingly in point, and is given by Sir Walter 
Scott in his notes to the new edition of ' The Anti- 

' Mr R d of Bowland, a gentleman of landed 

property in the Vale of Gala, was prosecuted for a very 
considerable sum, the accumulated arrears of tiend, (or 
tithe,) for which he fiss said to be indebted to a noble 
family, the titulars (lay impropriators of the tithes.) Mr 
R — — d was strongly impressed with the belief that his 
father had, by a form of process peculiar to the law of 
Scotland, purchased these lands from the titular, and, 
therefore, that the present prosecution was groundless. 



But after an industrious search among his father's ps- 
pers, an investigation of the public records, and a care- 
ful inqnu-y among all persons who had transacted law 
business for his fether, no evidence could be recovered 
to support his defence. The period was now near at 
hand when he conceived the loss of his lawsuit to be 
inevitable, and he had formed the determination to ride 
to Bdiuburgh next day, and make the best bargain he 
could in the way of compromise. Hfc went to bed with 
this resolution, and, with all the cireuraetances of the 
case floating upon his mind, had a droara to the follow- 
ing purpose. His father, who had been many years 
dead, appeared to him, he thought, and asked him why 
he was dlsturhed in his mind. In dreams, men are not 
surprised Jt such apparitions. Mr it— — d thought 
that he informed his father of the cause of his distress, 
adding, ^at ^e payment of a corisiderable sum of mo- 
ney was the more unpleasant to him, because he had a 
strong consciousness ^at it was not due, though ha 
was unable to recover any evidence iii support of bis 
belief. ' You are right, my son,' replied the paternal 
shade ; ' I did acquire right to these liends, for pay- 
ment of which you are now prosecuted. The pliers 
relating to the transaction are now in the hands of Mr 

, a writer, (or attorney,) who is now reth^d from 

professional business, and resides at fuveresk, near 
Edinbmgh. He was a person whom I employed on 
that occasion for a particular reason, but who never on 
any oliier occasion transacted business on my account. 

It is very possible,' pursued the vision, ' that Mr 

may have forgotten a matter which is now of a very old ' 
date ; -but you may call it to his recollection by this 
token, that when I came to pay his account, there was 
difficulty in getting change for a Portugal piece of gold, 
and we were forced to drink out the balance at a 

' Mr R d awoke in the morning with all the words 

of the vision imprinted on his mind, and thought it 
worthwhile to walk across the country to Inveresk, Jn- 
tead of going straight to Edinburgh. When he i 



. he inquired whether he remembered h. 
conducted such a matter for his diseased father. The 
old gentleman could not at first bring the circumstancs 
to his recollection, but on mention of the Portugal piece 
of gold, the whole returned upon bis memory ; he made 
an immediate seareh for the papers, and recovered 

them— so that Mr R -d carried to Edinburgh the 

documents necessary to gain the cause which he was 
on the verge of losing. 

' The author has often heard this story told by per- 
sons who had the best access to know the facts, who 
were not likely themselves to be deceived, and were 
certainly incapable of deception. He cannot, there- 



certamly incapable of deception. He cannot, there- 
fore, refuse to give it credit, however oitraordinary the 
circumstances m^ appear. The circumstantial cha- 
racter of the information given in the dream, taliea it 
out of the general class of impressions of the kind, 
which are occasioned by the fortuitous coincidence of 
actual events with our sleeping thoughts. On the oth- 
er hand, few will suppose that the laws of nature were 
suspended, and a special communication from the dead 
to the living permitted, for the purpose of savuig Mi. 

R d a certain number of hundred pounds. The 

author's theory is, that the dream was Only the recapita- 
lation of information which Mr R d had really re- 
ceived from his father while in Ufe, bat which at first 
he merely recalled as a general impression that the 
cldm was settled. It is not uncommon for persons to 
recover, during sleep, the thread of ideas which they 
have lost during their waking hours. It may be added, 
that this remarkable circumstance was attended with 

bad consequences to Mr R d ; whose health and 

spirits were afterwards impaired, by the^altention which 
Iw thought hunself obliged to p^y ti^tlieuaiMf bf the 
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night.' This result is a melmcholy proof of the 
■ ■ ica prodQcod by ignorance of the natural 
■" ' ' acquainted with the " '" 



Had Mr R- 
the brain, anil of t 
sleep, the circumst 
him no annoyance, 
chain of events to I 
0/ this, he became the 



life\ 



IS rendered fciserable. 



s affected in 
Dreialed would have given 
lid have traceJ the whole 

paratition, and his 



CHAPTER V. 



Nightmare may be defined a painful dream, accom- 
panied wilb difficult reaplratory action, and a torpor in 
the powers of volition. The reflecting organs are gen- 
erally mote or less awake 1 and, in this respect, OLght- 
mare differs from simple dreaming, whem fhey are 
mostly quiescent. 

This affection, the Efhiiltes of the Greeks, and 
Incubus of the Romana, is one of the most distressing 
to which humui natura is subject. Imagination cannot 
COnceiTG the horrors it frequently gives rise to, or lan- 
guage describe them in adequate terms. They are a 
Uiausand times more frightful than the visions conjured 
np by necromancy or diablere ; and far transcend every 
thing in hialoty or romance, from the fable of the 
wrilEing and asp-oncircled Laocoon to Dante'a appal- 
llii£ picture of Ugolino and his famished oflspriiig, or the 
hiMen torturea of the Spanish inquisition. The whole 
mind, during the paroiyam, ia wrought up to a pitch of 
unutterable despsir : a spell is laid upon the faculties, 
which freezes them into inaction ; and ^e wretched 
victim feels as if pent alive in hiscoifin, or overpowered 
by resistless and immitigable pressure. 

The modiflcations which nightmare assumes are in- 
finite ; but one passion is almoal never absent — that of 
Utter and incomprehenaible dread. Sometimes the suf- 
ferer is buried beneath overwhelming rocks, which 
crush him on all sides, but still leave him with a miser- 
able consciousness of his situation. Sometimes he ia 
mvolved in the coils of a horrid, siimy monster, whose 
eyes have the phosphorescent glare of the sepulchre, 
mid whose breath is poisonous ss the marsh of I.erna. 
Every thing horrible, disgusting, or lenitEc in the phy- 
eical or moral world, is brou^t before him in fearful 
array ; he is hissed at by serpents, tortured by demons, 
stuiinG<l by the hollow voices and cold touch of appari- 
tions. A mighty stone ta laid upon his breast, and 
ccoshea him to the ground in helpless agony ; mad 
bulla and rigera pursue hia palsied footsteps : the un- 
earthly shrieks and gibberish of hags, witches, and 
fiends float around him. In whatever situation he may 



his eternal stone : he is stretched upon the iron bed erf' 
Frocrnstea : he is prostrated by inevitable destiny be- 
neath tiie applOBchmg wheels of the car of Juggernaut, 
At one moment, fie may have the consciousness of 
aiQalignant demon being at his side: then to shun the 
sight of so appalling an object, he will close hia eyes, 
but stiU the fearful bemg makes its pr^ence known ; 
for its icy brealh ts felt diffusing itself over his visage, 
and he knows that he ia face to face with afiend. Then, 
if he look up, he beholds horrid eyes glaring upon him, 
and an aspect of heli grinning at him with even more 
than helli^ malice. Or, he may have the idea of a 
monstrous hag squatted upon his breast — mute, motjon- 
. less, and malignant ; an incarnation of the evil spirit — . 
whose intolerable weight crashes the breath out of his 
body, and whose fixed, deadly, incessant stare petrifies 
hhn with horror and makes hia very eiistence insuffer- 






le of oppression and 



helplessness ; and the extent to which these are carrie<l, 
vanes according to the violence of the paroiysm. 
The individual never feels himself a free agent ; ori 
the contrary he is speU-bound by some enchantment, 
and remains an unresistmg victun for malice to worl: 
its will upon. He can neither breathe, nor wallt, noi 
run, with his wonted fecility. If pursued by an immi- 
nent danger, he can hardly drag one limb after another; 
if engaged in combat, his blovra are utterly meffective ; 
if involved in the fangs of any animal, or in the grasp 
of an enemy, extrication is impossible. He struggles, 
he pants, he toils, but it is all in vain : his muscles are 
rebels to the wfll, and refuse to obeyils calls. In no 
case is there a sense of complete freedom : the be- 
numbing stupor never departs from him; and his whole 
being is locked op in one mighty spasm. Sometimes 
he is forcing himself through an aperture too smalt for 
the reception of his body, and is there arrested and tor- 
tured by the pangs of suffocation pbduced by the pres- 
sure to which he is exposed ; or he loses his way in a 
naitow labyrinth, and gets involved in its contracted and 
inestricable mazes; or he is entombed alive in a se- 
pulchre, beside the mouldering dead. There is, in 
most cases, an intense reality in aU that he sees, or 
hears, or feels. The aspects of the hideous phantoms 
which harass his unagmation are bold and defined ; the 
sounds which greet his ear appalling distinct; and 
when any dimness or confusion of imagery does pro 
vail, it is of the most fearful kind, leaving nothing but 
dreary and miserable impressions behmd it. 

Much of the hoiTor experienced tn nightmare will 
depend upon the natmal activity of the unagination, 
upon the condition of the body, and upon the state o! 
mental exertion before going to sleep. l(, for instance, 
we have been engaged in the perusal of such works as 
■The Monk,' "lie Mysteries of Udolpho,' or'Satan's 
Invisible World Discovered ;' and if an attack of 
nightmare should supervene, it will be aggravated intc 
sevenfold horror by the spectral phantoms with which 
our minds have been thereby fiUled. We will enter 
mto all the fearful mysteries of these writings, which, 
instead of bemg mitigated by slumber, acquire an in- 
tensity which ther never could have poasessed in the 
waking state. The apparitions of murdered victims, 
like the form of Banquo, which wrung the guilty eon- 
science of Macbeth, wiU stalk before us ; we are sur- 
rounded by sheeted ghosts, which glare upon us vrith 
their cold sepulchral eyes; our habitation is among the 
vaults of ancient cathedrals, or among the dungeons 
of ruined monasteries, and our companions are the 

At other times, an association of ludicrous images 
passes through the mind : every thing becomes incon- 
gruous, ridiculous, and absurd. But even in the midst 
of such preposterous fancies, the passion of mirth is 
never foe one moment excited : the same blank despair, 
the same freeimg inertia, the same stifling tortures, 
still harass us ; and so far from being amused by the 
laughable drama enacted before us, we behold it with 
sensations of undefined horror and disgust. 

In general, during an attack, the person has the con- 
sciousness of an utler inability to express his horror by 
cries. He feels that his voice is half choked by im- 
pending suffocation, and that any exertion of it, farther 
than a deep sig^ or groan, is impossible. Sometimes, 
however, he conceives that he is bellowing with pro- 
digious energj^, and wonders that the household are net 
alarmed by his noise. But this is an illusion ; lhc«e 
outcries which he fancies himself uttering, are merely 
obscure moans, forced with difliculty and pain from the 
stified penetralia of his bosom. 

Nightmare takes place under various circumstances. 
Sometimes, from a state of perfect sleep, we glide into 
it, and feel ourselves unconsciously overtaken by its 
■■ ndant horrors , ■■ ■■ 



stealinf? upon us hkc a thio£ at a neriodi w 
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all bat, awake, and aware of its approach. We hsTO 
then our senses about us, only, perhaps a little deed- 
enod and confnsed by inripient slumber ; and we feel 
tbe gradual advance of the fiend, without arousing our- 
selves, and scaring him away, altbongh we appear to 
possess the full abdity of doing so. Some persons, im- 
mediately previous to an attack, hare sensations of ver- 
tigo and ringing in the ears. 

At one tune, nightmare melts into unbroken steep 
or pleasing dreams ; and when we awake in the morn- 
ing with merely the remeinbrance of having had one of 
its attacks ; at another, it arouses ue by its violence, 
and we start out of it vrith a conyulsive shudder. At 
the moment of throwing off the fit, we seem to turn 
rJund upon the side with a mighty effort, as if from 
beneath the pressure of a superincumbent weight ; and, 
the more ^oroughly to awake ourselves, we generally 
kick violently, beat the breast, rise up in bed, and cry 
out once or twice. As soon as we are able to exercise 
the voice or voluntary muscles with freedom, the pa- 
roxysm is at an end ; but for some time after, we es- 
perience eztreme terror, and often cold shivering, while 
the heart throbs violently, and the respiration is hur- 
ried These two latter circumstances are doubted by 
Dr Darwin, but I am convinced of their eiistence, 
both from what J have eipetiencod in my own per- 
son, and from what I have been told by others i in- 
deed, analogy would irresistibly lead us to conclude 
that they must eiist ; and whoever carefully in- 
vestigates the subject, will And that they do almost 

An opinion prevails, that during incubus the person 
is always upon his back ; and the circumstances of his 
usually feeling as if in that posture, tf^thor with the 
relief which he experiences on turning round upon his 
side, are certainly strong presumptions in favour of its 
accuracy. TTie sensations, however, which occur, in 
' this state, are ^lacious in the highest degree. We 
have seldom any evidence either that he was on his 
back, or that he turned round at all. The fact, that he 
supposed himself in the above position during the tit, 
and the other fact, that, on recovering from it, he was 
lying on his side, may have produced uic iliusioi ; and, 
where he never moved a single muscle, he mav con- 
ceive that he turned round after a prodigious effcrt. I 
have had an attack of this disorder while sittmg in an 
arm-chair, or with my head leaning against a table. In 
fact, these are the most likely positions to bring it on, 
the lungs being then more completely compressed 
than in almost any other posture. I have also had it 
most distinctly whde lying on the side, and I know 
many cases of a similar description in oth Al 

though, therefore, nightmare may lake pla m 
frequently upon the back than upon the d th 
opinion that it occurs only in the former of thes pos 
tures, is altogetlier incorrect ; and where we m h 
addicted to its attacks, no posture whatever II p o- 

Persons not particulary subject to incubus f I 
inconvenience, save temporary terror or fatigue, from 
any occasional attack which they may have ; but those 
with whom it is habitual, are apt to experience a cer- 
tain d^ee of giddiness, ringing in the ears, tension 
of the forehead, lashingof light before the eyea, and 
other symptoms of cerebral congestion. A bad taste 
in the mouth, and more or less fulness about the 
pit of the stomach, are sometimes experienced after an 

The illusions which occur, are perhaps the most ex- 
traordinary phenomena of nightmare ; and so strongly 
are they often impressed upon the mind, that, even on 
awaking, we iind it impossible not to believe them real. 
We may, for example, be sensible of knockings at the 
door of our apartment, hear familiar voices calling upon 
ga, and see individuals passing through the chamber. 



standing will convince us that these are merely the 
chimeras of sleep. We regard them as events of ac 
tual occurrence, and viill not be persuaded to the 
contrary. Witii some, such a belief has gone down to 
the grave : and others have maintained it strenuously 
for years, till a recurrence of the illusions under oireiim- 
stances which rendered their real existence impossible, 
has shown them that tiie whole was a dream. Many a 
good ghost story has had its source in the illusions of 
nightmare. 

The following case related by Mr Waller gives a 
good idea of the strength of such dlnsive feelings. 

' In the month of February, 1814, I was hving in the 
same house with a young gentlemen, ^e son of a peer 
of the United Kingdom, who was at that time undermy 
care, in a very alarming state of health ; and who had 
been, for several days, in a state of violent delirium. 
The close attention which his case required from me, 
together with a degree of personal attachment to him, 
haci rendered me extremely aniious about him ; and as 
my usual hours of sleep snifered a great den:ee of in- 
terruption from the altendanca given to hiin,l was from 
that cause alone, rendered more than usually liable to 
the attacks of nightmare, which consenuenlly intruded 
itself every night upon my slumbers. The young gen- 
tleman in question, from the violence of his dehrium, 
was with great diffiicolty kept in bed ; and had one or 

ed out of bed, an accident of which I was every moment 
dreading a repetition. I awoke iiom one sleep one 
morning about four o'clock— at least it apppeared tome 
that I awoke — and heard distinctly tlie voice of this 
young gentleman, who seemed to be coming hastily np 
the stairs leading to my apartment, calling me fay name 
in the manner he was accustomed to do in his delirium ; 
and, immediately after, I saw him standing by my bed- 
side, liolding the curtains open, eipresaing all that wUd- 
ness in his looks which accompanies a violent delirium 
At the same moment, I heard the voices of his two at- 
tendants coming up the stalls in search of him, who 
likewise came into the room and took him away. Ihiring 
all this scene I was attempting to speak, but could not 
articulate ; I thought, however, that I succeeded in 
attempting to get out of bed, and aesiating his atendants 
in removing him out of the room ; after which, I re- 
turned to bed, and instantly fell asleep. When I via.it- 
ed upon my patient in the morning, I was not a little 
surprised to tind that he was asleep ; and was uttterly 
confounded on being told that he bad been so all night; 
and as thia was the first sleep he had enjoyed for three 
or four days, the attendants were veiy minute in de- 

I tl whole particulars of it. Athough this ac- 
t ppeared inconsistent with what I conceived I 

h d and with what I concluded they knew as 

II as myself, I did not, for some time, perceive the 

mt which I had been led, till I observed that 
m 1 my questions and remarks were not uitellif 
M th I began to suspect the true source of t 

wh ch I should never have discovered had n 
experience rendered these hallucinations familiar toir 
But the whole of this transaction had so much consii 
ency and probability in it, that I might, under difiere 
eircumstances, have remained forever ignorant of 
having been imposed upon ' "' '" '"' """ -" 

During nightmare, tlie deepness of the slumber va- 
ries much at different times. Sometimes we are in a 
slate closely approximating upon perfect sleep ; at other 
times we are almost completely awake ; and it will be 
remarked, that the mora awake we are, the greater ig 
the violence of the paroxysm. I have experienced the 
affection stealing upon me while in perfect possession 
of my faculties, and have undergone the greatest tOf. 
tures, being haunted by spectres, hags, and every so^t 
of phantom— having, at the same time, a full conscioug. 
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omy very partially aifpiited, and proves also ihat night- 
mare is not merely a disagreeable dream, but a painful 
bodily affection. Were it nothing more than the for- 
mer, we could rarely possesa a knowledge of out con- 
diUon ; for, in simple visions, the reflecting organs are 
ahnost uniformly quiescent, and wo Ecarcely ever, for a 
moment, doubt the reality of our impresaiouE. In night- 
mare, this is often, perhaps generally, the case ; but 
wo frequently meet with instances, in which, during 
the norst periods of the fit, consciousness remains al- 
most unimpaired. 

There are great differences in the duration of the 
paroiyam, and also in the facditywithwhich it is broken. 
I know not of any method by which the period to which 
it extends can be estimated, for the sufferer has no data 
to go by, and time, as in all modifications of dreaming, 
is subjected to the most capricious laws — an actual 
mmute often appearing to embrace a whole hour. Of 
this point, therefore, we must be contented to remain 
in ignorance ; but it may be conceived that the attack 
will be as various in its duration, as in the characters 
which it assumes — in one caae being ten times as long 
as in another. With regard to the breaking of the fit, 
the differencea are eqoally great. At one lime, the 
slightest agitation of the body, the opening of the chaln- 
ber door, or calling soflty to the soSeier, will arouse 
him ; at another, Ee requires to be ^aken violently, 
and called upon long and loudly, before he is released. 

Some people are much more prone to incubus than 
others. Those whose digestion is healthy, whose 
minds are at ease, and who go suppertess to bed, will 
seldom be troubled with it. Those, again, who keep 
late hours, study hard, eat heavy suppers, and are sub- 

C' xt to bile, acid, or hypochondiia, are almost sure to 
e more or less its victims. There are particular 
kinds of food, which pretty constanlly lead to the same 
result, sach as cheese, cucumbers, almonds, and what- 
ever is hard to be digested. Hildesheim, in his ' Bo 
Affectibus Capitis,' justly remarks, that ' he who wishes 
to know what nightmare is, let him eat chestnuts be- 
fore going to sleep, and drink fecnlentwine after them.' 
Certain diseases, also, ate apt to induce It, such as 
Bsthma, hydrothorax, agini pectoris, and other varie- 
ties of dyspntea. Men are more subject to it than wo- 
men, probably from their stomachs being more fre- 
quently disordered by Intemperance, and their minds 
more closely occupied. Sailors, owing to the hard and 
indigestible nature of their food, are very frequently its 
victims ; and it is a general remark that It oftener oc- 
curs at sea than on shore. It seems probable that 
much of the superstitious boUef of th^se men, in appari- 
tions, proceeds from the phantoms which nightmare calls 
into eiistence. Unmarried women are more annoyed 
by it than those who are married ; and the latter, when 
pregnant, have it oftener than at other times. Persons 
who were extremely subject to the complaint in (heir 
youth, sometimes get rid of it when they reach the age 
of puberty, owing, probably, to some change in the con- 
Mttution which occurs at tfiis period. 

There hare been different opinions with regard to 
the prosimate cause of incubus, and authors have gen- 
erally looked upon it as involved in considerable obscu- 
rity. An impeded circulation of blood in the pulmo- 
nary arteries, compression of the diaphragm by a full 
Stomach, and torpor of the intercostal muscles, are all 
■ ■ ' ■■ ■ •■ the 

mav 

Jhtmsreafaut that, in most cases, they are all 
Any thing, in fact, which impedes respira- 
tion, may give rise to the disorder, whether it be asthma, 
tydrothoras, distended stomach, muscular torpor, or 
titemal compression. The causes, then, are various, 



but it will be found that, whatever Uiey may be, Iheir 
ultimate operation is upon the lungs. 

We have already seen that, in ordinary sleep, par 
ticular stales of the body are apt to induce visions : il 
is, therefore easily conceivable thata senseof suflbca- 
lion, such as occurs in nightmare, may give birth to ail 
the horrid phantoms seen m that distemper. The phy- 
sical sufferings in such a case, eialls the imagination to 
its utmost pitch : Ulla it with spectres and chimeras ; 
and plants an immovable weight or malignant fiend up- 
on Uie bosom to crush us into agony. Let us see how 
such physic^ sufferings is brou^t about. 

Any disordered state of the stomach may produce it. 
This organ may be so distended with food or wind as 
to press upon the dii^hragni, lessen the dimensions 
of Uie chest, obstruct tiie movements of the heart, and 
thereby impede reapuation. Circumstances like. these 
alone are sufiicient to produce nightmare; and the 
cause from the first ia purely mechanical. 

Secondly. The state of the stomach may call forth 
incubus by means circuitous or indirect. In this case 
the viscus is unequal to the task imposed upon it of di- 
gesting the food, either from an unusual quantity being 
Uirown upon it, from the food being of an indigestible 
nature, or fiiim actual weakness. Hero the sensorial 
power latent in this organ, is insulficient to carry it 
through with its operations, and it is obliged to draw 
upon the rest of the body — upon the brain, the respira- 
tory muscles, &c, for the supply of which it is deficient. 
The muscles of respiratiiin, m giving their portion, re- 
duce themselves to a state of temporary debility, and 
do not retain a sufficient ^hare to execute their own ac- 
lions with due vigour. The pectorels, the intetcostals, 
and the diaphragm became thus paralyzed ; and, the 
chest not bemgsutficienlty dilated for perfect breathing, 
a feeling of suffocation inevitably insues. In like man- 
ner, the muscles of volition, rendered inert by the sub- 
traction of their, quota of sensorial power, are unable to 
exercise their functions, and remain, during the par- 
oxysm, m a state of immovable torpor. This unequal 
distribution of nervous energy continues till, by pro- 
ducing some excessive uneasiness, it stimulates the 
will to a violent effort, and breaks the fit ; and so soon 
as this takes place, the balance becomes redressed, and 
the sensorial equilibrium restored. 

Physical suffermg of that kind which impedes breath- 
ing, may also be occasioned by many other causes — 
by nneuomonia, by empyema, by aneurism of the aorta, 
by laryngitis by croup, by external pressure ; imi, ac- 
cordingly, either of these may give rise to nightmare. 
If we cluince to lie down with a pillow or heavy cloak 
upon the breast, or to sleep vidth the body bent forward, 
and the head supported upon a table, as already men- 
tioned, we may be seized with it; and, m truth, what- 
ever, either dnectly or indirectly, acts upon the respira- 
tory muscles, and impedes their operation, is pretty 
sure to bring it on. Even a weak or disordered sto 
mach,'in which there is no food, by attracting to itself 
a portion of their sensorialpower to aid its own inade- 
quacies, may induce it. llie disorder, therefore, takes 
place under various circimistances — either by direct 
pressure upon the lungs, as in distended stomach, or 
hydrothorax ; or by partial torpor of the stomach or 
muscles of respiration, owdng to a deficiency of nervou? 
enei^. These physical impediments coexisting with, 
or giving rise to a distempered state of the brain, suffi- 
cient account for the horrors of nightmare. 

Why are hard students, deep Uinkers, and hypo- 
chondriacs unusually subject to mcubus? The cause 
is obvious. Such individuals ^<e often a bad diges- 
tion: their stomachs are subject to acidity, and other 
functional derangements, and therefore, peculiarly apt 
to generate the complaint. The sedentary life, and 
habits of intellectual or melancholy reflection in which 
they indulge, have a tendency not merely to disturb 
the digestive apparatus, bat to act upon Iho whole ceie- 
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bral sjslem : hence, thej aro far more liable to dreams 
of cvpry kind llian otiier people, in so far as tbeir minds 
are more intenlly employed ; and when, in sleep, they 
are pained by any physical endurance, the activity of 
their mental powers will naturally associate ^c most 
horrible ideas with snch suffering, and produce incubuE, 
md all its &igbtfui accompaniments. 

Nightmare is sometimes attended with danger, when 
it becomes habitual. It may then give rise to apoplei^, 
and destroy life ; or, in very nervous subjects, may 
occasion epileptic and hysterical affections, which prove 
eitremeiy harassing. According to CceKus Aurehanus, 
many people die of this complaint. Probably Eome of 
those who are found dead in bed have lost theiir lives 
in a lit of incubus, the circumstance being imputed to 
some other cause. Nightmare is thus, in some cases 
dangerous : and in all, when it becomes hshitoal, is 
such a source of misery, that sleep, instead of being 
courted as a period of blissful repose, is looked upon with 

and dread. It becomes, on this account, a matter of 
importance to contrive some method for preventing the 
attacks of so distj^ssful a malady. The cause, what- 
lay be, must, if practicable, be removed, and 



the symptoms thence arising wili naturally 
If the disorder proceed from h 
tible food, these things ought 



ipjiers, or indig. 



r.'ion should either go supperless to bed, or with snch 
a light meal as will not hurt his digestion. Salted 

r visions of all kinds must be abandoned, nor shouM 
taste any thing which Will lie heavily upon the 

nuts, cucumbers, cheese, ham. and fruits are all preju- 
dicial. If he be subject to heart-bum, flatulence, and 
other dyspeptic symptoms, he should make use of oc- 
casional doses of magnesia, or carbonate of potash or 
soda. I have known a tea-spoonful of either of the 
two latter, or three times that anantity of the former, 
taken before stepping into bed, prevent an attack, 
where, from the previous state of the stomach, I am 
convinced it would have takeu place, had those medi- 

the state of the bowels. For this parpose, the colo- 
cynlh, the compound rhubarb, or the common aloeyc 
pill, shoufd be made use of, m doses of one, two, or 
three, according to ciicumslances, till the digestive or- 
gans are brought into proper play. The common blue 
pill, used with proper caution, is also an eicellent 
medicine. In dl oases, the patient should take abun- 
dant exercise, shun late hours, or too much study, and 
keep his mind in as cheerful a state as possible. The 
bed he hes on ought to be hard, and the pillow not very 
liigh, "When the attacks are frequent, and eilremehr 
severe, Dr Darwin recommends ihat an alarm clock 
might ho hung up in the room, so that the repose may 
he mterrunted at short intervafs. It is a good plan to 
have another person to sleep in the same bed, mho 
might arouse nini irom the paro:[ysm ; and he should 
be directed to lie as little as possible upon the back. 

These points comprehend the principal treatment, 
and when persevered in, will rarely fail to mitigate or 

certain peculiarities of constitution, it may be neces- 

along with the above : thus, "Whyatt, who mas subject 
to nightmare, conid only insure himself against an at- 
tack, by taking a small glassful of brandy, just before 
going to bedi and somo individuals find Uiat a light 
supper prevents the iit, while it is sure to occur ]f no 
supper at all be taken. But these are care exceptions 
to the general rule, and, when they do occur, must be 
treated in that manner which experience proves most 
Bifectual, without being bound too nicely by the ordi- 
nary modes of cure. Blood-letting, which some writers 
recommend, is useless or hurtful, escept in cases 
where there is reason to auppose that the affection is 



brought on by plethora. With regard to the otiiei 
causes of nightmare, such as asthma, hydrolhorat, &c , 
these must be treated on general principles, and it, 
as one of their symptoms, will defiarl so soon as they 
are removed. 

Some persons recommend opium for the cure of 
nightmare, but this medicine I should thmk more likely 
to aggrave than relieve the complaint. The laic Ih: 
Polydori, author of 'The Vampyre,' and of an ■ Es- 
say on Positive Pleasure,' was much subject to incubus, 
and in the habit of using opium for its removal. One 
morning be was found dead, and on the table beside 
him stood a glass, which had evidently contained 
laudanum and water. From this, it was supposed he 
had killed himself by his own treatment ; but whethec 
the quantity of laudanom taken by him would have de- 
strojcd life in ordinary circumstances, has never been 
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latter, only mp med b b ra of the judg- 

ment. Th p d es p ec y many of the 

same feeli its h d 3i espir n, torpor of 

the volunt ry m sc dp ghm treme terror, 
and inabil y peak Tli on y diff enee which 

seem to ei b w n s that in day- 

mare, the n alway un d d — w lereas m in- 

cubus it is ^ iw oily m es d tu bed. 

Dr Mason Good, in his ' Study of Medicine,' takes 
notice of a case, recorded by Foreetus, ■ that returned 
periodically every thu-d day, hke an intermittent fever. 
The patient was a girl, nme years of age, and at these 
times was suddenly attacked with great terror, a con- 
striction of both the tower and upper belly, with ur- 
gent dil^culty of breathing. Her eyes contmued open, 
and were permanently continued to one spot ; with her 
hands she forcibly grasped hold of thmgs, that sho 
might breathe the more easily. When spoken to, sho 
retonied no answer. In the meantime, the mind seem 
ed to be collected ; she was without sleep ; sighed re- 
peatedly ; the abdomen was elevated, the tboraii still 
violently contracted, and oppressed with laborious re- 
spualion and heavy panting : she was incapable of ut- 

Diiring the intensely hot summer of 1835, 1 expe- 
rienced an attack of dayniare. Immediately after 
dining, I threw myself on my back upon a sofa, and, 
before I was aware, was seized with difficult respiration, 
extreme dread, and utter incapability of motion or 
speech. I could neither move nor cry, while the breath 
came from my chest in broken and suffocating par- 
oxysms. During all this time, I was perfectly awake : 
I saw the light glaring in at the windows in broad sul- 
try streams ; I Icit the Intense heat of the day pervading 
my frame ; and heard distinctly the different noises m 
the street, and even the ticking of my own watch, which 
I had placed on the cushion beside me. I had, at the 
same time, the consciouBness of flies buzzing around, 
and setding with annoymg .pertmacity upon my face. 
During the whole fit, judgment was never for amoment 
suspended. I felt assured that I laboured under a spe- 
cies of incubus. I even endeavoured to reason myself 
oat of the feeling of dread which filled my mind, and 
longed with insufferable ardour for some one to open 
the door, and dissolve the spell which bound me in its 
fetters. The fit did not continue above five minutes; 

and as soon as ihoy were so far res^r^4 ^s Ifi^ilaWc 
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me to cal! out and movo my limbs, it wore inscnaiblj 

Upon (Jib whole, I consider dajmare and nightmaic 
identicsl. They proceed from the aame causes, and 
must be treated in a similar manner. 



CHAPTER VII. 



In simple dreaming, as T have already stated, some 
of the cerebral organs ate awake, while others continue 
in the quiescence of sleep. Such, also, is the case in 
Bomnambulism, but with this addition, that the dream 
is of so foreibla a nature as to stimvdate into action the 

of the organs of the senses. If we dream that we are 
walking, and the vision possesses such a degree of 
vividness and exciting enei^ as to arouse the muscles 
of locomotion, we naturally get up and walk. Should 
we dream that we hear or see, and the impression be so 
Tivid as to stimulate the eyes and ears, or, more pro- 
perly speaking, those parts of the brain ivhich take 
cognizance of sights and sounds, then vuc both see any 
objects, or hear any sounds, which may occur, just as 
if ^e were awake. In some cases, the muscles only 
are eicited, and then we simply walk, without either 
BBoing or heflring. In others, both the muscles " ' "~ 
gans of sight are stimulated, and we not only w 
Eave theuseof oureyea. In a third variety, the . 
of hearing is added, and we both walk, and see, and 
near. Should the senses of small, taste, and touch 
atimulatfid into activity, and relieved &om the torpor 
into which they were thrown by sleep, wa have 
also brought into operation. If, to a!l this, we a 
active state of the organs of speech, inducing 
talk, we are then bronght as nearly as the slumbering 
:e admits, into the condition of perfect wakefulnE 



' If,' observes he, ' the external organ of sense thi 
stimulated be that of sight, the dreamer may percei* 
objects around him, and be able lo distinEuish them 
and if the tenor of the dreaming ideas should sapowe 
fully operate upon the muscles of locomotion, these alf 
way bo thrown into their accustomed state of actioi 
and he may rise from his bed, and make his way I 
whatever place the drill of his dream may direct hin 
with perfect ease, and Irea from danger. He will st 
more or less distinctly, in proportion as the organ of 
eight is more oi less awake : yet, from the increased 
fidiauation, and' of conraa, increased torpor of the other 
organs, in consequence of an increased demand of sen- 
sorial power from the common stock, to supply the ac- 
tion of the sense and muscles immediately engaged, 
every other sense wiU probablybe thrown into a deeper 
sleep or torpor than if the whole had been quiescent. 
Hence, the ears may not be roused aven by a sound 
that might otherwise awake the sleeper. He may be 
insensiUe not only to a slight touch, but a severe 
shaking of the Umbs ; and may even cough violently, 
vrithout being recalled from his dream. Having ac- 
complished the object of his visionary pursuit, he may 
safely return, even over the most dangerous precipices 
— for he sees them distinctly — to his bed : and the organ 
of si^t bemg now quite eihausted, or there being " 
longer any occasion for its use, it may once more i 
sociate in the general inactivity, and the dream laki 
new turn, and consist of a new combination of images. 

I suspect that sleep-walking is sometimes hereditary, 

at least I have known instances which gave countonai 

to such a supposition. Its victims are generally pi 

nervous, irritable persons ; and it is remarked that tl 

* ukud'a Sludj or Msdiciae, voj. \v. p. lis, 3d edit. 



subject, without any apparent cause, to frequent 
cks of cold perspira^on. Somnambulism, I have 
had occasiiin to remark, is very common among chil- 
dren ; and I believe that it more frequently afTectt 
childhood than any other age. in females, it sometimes 
irises from amenorrhcea ; and any source of bodily or 



not easily eiplair 



1 they 



_ re than the middle-aged, ai 

somnambulism and sleep-talking. Indeed, these phe- 
nomena are seldom noticed in old people. 

It has been matter of surprise to many, that somnam- 
buUsls often get into the most langerous situations 
without ezperiencing terror. But the explanation of 
this ought not to bo attended with any real difficulty ; 
for we must reflect, that alarm cannot be felt unless we 
apprehend danger, and that the latter, however great it 
may be. cannot excite emotion of any kind, so long an 
we are ignorant of its existence. This is the situatior. 
in which sleep-walkers, in a great majority of cases, 
stand. The reasoning faculties, which point out tlic 
existence of danger, are generally in a state of com- 
plete slumber, and unable lo produce corresponding 
emotions in the mind. And even if danger should be 
perceived by a sleep-walker and avoided, as is aomo- 
times the case, his want of terror is to be imputed to a 
quiescent state of the organ of caalu/usnes^ ; the sense 
of fear originating in high excitement of this particular 
part of the brain. That the reasoning faculties, how- 
ever, are sometimas only very partialfy suspended wc 
have abundant evidence, in die fact of the individual 
not only now and then studiously avoiding danger, but 
performing offices which require no small degree of 
judgment. In the higher ranks of somnambulism, so 
many of the organs of the brain are in activity, and there 
is such perfect wakefulness of the external senses and 
locomotive powers, that the person may almost be said 

Somnambulism bears a closer analogy than a com- 
mon dream to madness, ' Like madness, it is accoin- 
Canied with muscular action, with coherent and inco- 
erent conduct, and vritb Uiat complete oblivion (in 
most c^ses) of both, which takes place in the worst 
grade of madness,'* 

Somnambulists generally walk with their eyes open, 
hut these organs are, nevertheless frequently asleep, 
and do not exercise their functions. This fact was 
well known to Shakapeare, as is apparent in the fear- 
ful instance of Lady Macbeth : 

'Doctor. You see hsr eves are open.' 

The following is a remarkable instance in point, and 
shows that though the power of vision was suspended, 
that of hearing continued in full operation. 

A female servant in the town of Chelmsford, sur- 
prised the family, at four o'clock Ohe morning, by walk- 

-- ' -<■...-.-: . . i^gg^ 

she wanted 1 when, in her usual tone of voice, she re- 
quested some cotton, saying that she Iiad torn her gown, 
but hoped that her mistress would forgive her ; at the 
same lime bursting into tears. Her fellow-servant, 
with whom she had been conversing for some time, ob- 
served her get out of bed. and quickly followed her. but 
not before she had related the pitiful story. She then 
returned to her room, and a light having been procured, 
she was found groping to find her cotton-box. An- 
other person went to her, whenjerceiving a difFbrencfi 
! voice, she called out, ' 'That is a different vi 



that h 



which V, 



It the 



— thui, 



clearly showing, that she did not see the object I 

her, although her eyea were tffjde open. Upon inquiry 

as to wliat was the matter, she only aaid that she wanted 
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waa iioiv thought pruden! tkat she should be allowed 
to remain quJel for some short time, and she was per- 
suaded to lie down with hei fellow-servmt, until tho 
uiual hourof rising, thinking that she might then awake 
ill her accustomed manner. This failing in effect, her 
mistress want up to hei room, and rather angrily de- 
sired her to get up, and go to her work, as it was now 
sis o'clock; this she refused, telhng her mistress that 
if ^V did not pleaaa her, she might Took out for another 
sertanl, at the same time sajing, that she would not 
rise up at two o'clock, (pointiiw- to the window,) to in- 
jure her health for any one. For the sake of a joke, 
she waa told to pack up her things, and start off im- 
mediately, but to this she mode no reply. She rahoked 
her fellow-servant for not remaining longer in bed, and 
shortly after this became qulel. She was afterwards 
shaken violently, and awoke. She then rose, and see- 
ing the cotton-boi disturbed, demanded to know why 
it had been meddled with, not knowing that she alone 
was the cause of it. in the course of the day, several 
questions were put to her in order to try her recollec- 
tion, but the real fact of her walking, was not made 
known 10 her ; and she is still quite unconscious of 
what has transpired. 

The neat case is of a different description, and ex- 
hibits a dormant slate of the sense of hearing, while 
sight appears, throughout, to have been in acti 

"a young roan named Johns, who works at Cl , 

near Kedruth, being asleep in the sump-house of that 
mine, was observed by two boys to rise and walk to the 
door, against which he leaned ; shortly after, quilting 
that position, he walked to the engine-shaft, and safely 
descended to the depth of twenty fathoms, where be 
was found by his comrades soon after, with bis back 
resting on the ladder. They called to him, 
him of the perilous situation in which he was. tint he 
did not hear them, and they were obliged to shake him 
roughly till he awoke, when he appeared totally at a 
loss to account for his being so situated. 

In Lodge's ' Historical PortriUts,' ibme is a Ukenosa, 
by Sir Peter Lely, of Lord Culpepper's brother, so fa- 
mous as a dreamer. Fn 1686, he was indicted at the 
Old Bailey, for shooting one of the Guards, and his 
horse to boot. He pleaded somnambuliain, and was 
acquitted on producing neatly fifty witnesses, to prove 
the cilraordinary things he did in his sleep. 

A very curious circumstance is related of Lr Prank- 
Un, in the memoirs of that eminent philosopher, pub- 
lished by his OTandson. 'I went out,' said the Doctor, 
' to bathe m Martin's salt water hot bath, in Souttuunp- 
ton, and, floating on my back, fell asleep, and slept 
riearly an hom, by my watch, without sinking or turning 
- —a thing I never did before, and should hardly have 
thought possible.' 

A case still more extraordinary occurred some time 
ago in one of the towns on the coast of Ireland. About 
two o'clock in the morning, the watchmen on the Reve- 
nue quay, were much surprised at descrying a man dis- 
porting himself in the water, about a hundred yards 
from me shore. Intbnation having been given to the 
Revenue boat's crew, they pushed off and succeeded 
in picking him up, but strange to say, he had no idea 
wliatcver of his perilous situation : and it was with tho 
utmost difficulty they could persuade him ho was not 
still in bed. But the most singular part of this novel 
adventure, and which was afterwards ascertained, was 
that the man had left his house at twelve o'clock that 
night, and walked through a diHicult, and, to him, dan- 
gerous road, a distance of nearly two miles, and had 
actually swum one mde and a half when he was for- 
tunately discovered and picked up. 

Not very long ago a boy was seen fishing off Brest, 
Dp to tbe midd'.e in water. On coming up to him, he 
was found to be fast aslcop, 

i know a. gentleman who, In consequance of dream- 



ing that the house was broken into by thieves, got out 
of bed. dropped from the window {fortunately a low 

on his way to warn the poUce, when he waa discovered 
by one of them, who awoke him, and conducted him 

A case is related of an Enghsh clei^man who used 
to get up in the ni^t, light his candle, write sermons, 
correct them with inleriineations, and retire to bed 
again ; being all the time asleep. The Archbishop of 
Bourdeaai mentions a similar case of a student, who 
got up to compose a sermon while flsleep, wrote it cor- 
rectly, read it over from one end to the other, or at 
least appeared to r^'ad it, made corrections on it, 
scratched out lines, and substituted others, put in its 
place a word which had been omitted, composed music, 
wrote it accurately down, and perfonned other things 
equally auiprising. Dr Gall t^es notice of a miller 
who waa in the habit of getting up every night and at- 

ing to bed ; on awaking in the morning, he recollected 
nothing of whatpassed during nigiit. Martinet speaks 
of a saddler who was accustomed to rise in his sleep 
and work at hia trade ; and Dr Pritchard of a farmer 
who got out of bod, dressed himself, saddled his horse, 
and rode to the maiket, being all the while asleep, Dr 
Blacklock, on one occasion, rose from bed. to which he 
bad retired at an early hour, came into tho room where 
bis family were assembled, conversed with them, and 
afterwards entertained them with a pleasant song, with- 
out any of them suspecting he was asleep, and with- 
out hia retaining after he awoke, the least recollection 
of whet he had done. It is a singular, yet well an- 
thenticated fact, that in the disastrous retreat of Sir 
John Moore, many of the soldiers fell asleep, yet con- 
tinued to march along with their comrades. 

The Elories related of slecp-walkera are, indeed, of 
so extraordinary a kind, that they would almost seem 
fictitious, were they not supported by the meet iucou- ^ 
trovertible evidence. To walk on the houae-top, to 
scale precipices, and descend to the bottom of fright- 
ful ravines, are common exploits with the somnambulist ; 
and he performs them with a facility for beyond the power 
of any man who is completely awake. A story is told 
of a boy, who dreamed that he got out of bed, and as 
cended to the summit of an enormous rock, where he 
found an eaole's nest, which he brought away with him, 
and placed beneath his bed. Now, the whole of these 
events actually took place ; and what he conceived on 
awaking to be a mere vision, was proved to have had 
an actual existence, by the nest being found in the pre 
cise spot where he imagined he had put it, and by the 
evidence of the spectators who beheld hia perdous ad- 
venture. The precipice which he ascend^ was of a 
''lat must have baffled the most expert moun- 
and such as, at other limea, he never could 
lied. In thia inatance, the individual was as 
nearly as possible, without actually being so, awake. 
All his bodily, and almost the whole of his mental 
powers, appear to have been in full activity. So far as 
latter are concerned, we can only conceive a par- 
defect of the judgment to hove eiisted, for that it 
i altogether obelised is pretty evident from the fact 
of hia proceeding to work precisely as he would hove 
done, hod he, in his woking hours, seriously resolved to 
'h an attempt ; Uie defect lay in making the 
attempt at all ; and still mare in getting out of bed 
to do so in the middle of the night. 

Somnambulism, as well as lunacy, sometimes he- 
stows supernatural strength upon the individual. Mr 
Dubrie, a musician m Ba^, afiords an instance of this 
kind. One Sunday, while awake, he attempted in vau' 
' ■ '" open the window of his bed-room, which 
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Jtom me paroiyam, amera eii 
Ono man is aroused tiy being 
upon, by a flaah of light, by st 
tioiis, or by settine his tool 



Sleep-walking is sometimes periodical. Martinet 
deacribes the case of a watchmaker's apprentice who 
had an attack of it every fortnight. In thia state, 
though icaensible to all eitemal impressions, ho would 
perform his work with hia nsual accuracy, and was al- 
ways astonished, on anraking, at the progress he had 
made. The paroiysm began with a sense of heat in 
die epigastrium extending to the head, followed by 
conftision of ideaa and complete insensibility, the CTes 
remaining open with a filed and vacant stare. This 
case, which undoubtedly originated in some diseased 
state of the brain, terminateiTm epilepsy. Dr Gall re- 
lates dial he saw at Berlin a young man, sizteen years 
of age, who had, from time to tune, veiy eitraordinary 
tits. He moved about unconsciously in bed, and had 
no perception of any thing that was done to him ; at 
last he would jump out of bed, and walk with rapid 
steps about the room, his eyes being fiied and open. 
Several obstacles which were placed by Dr Gall m his 
way, he either removed or cautiously avoided. He 
then threw hunself suddenly again upon bed, moved 
about for some lime, and finished by jumping up awake, 
not a little surprised at the number of curious people 
about him. 

The facility vuith which somnamhulieta are awakened 
from tiie paroiysm, ditfera extremely in differenl cases. 
'^ ■ d by being gently touched or called 

'■ '7 stumbling in his peregrina- 
setting his fool in water. Another re- 
avily a^eep, that it is necessary to shout 
loudly, to shake him with violence, and make use of 
other eicilalione equally powerful. In this condition, 
when the sense of vision chances to be dormant, it is 
curious 10 look at his eyes. Sometimes they are shut ; 
at other times wide open ; and when the latter is the 
case, they are observed to be fixed and inexpressive, 
'without speculation,' or energy, while the pupil, is 
contracted, as in the case of perfect sleep. 

It is not always safe to arouse a sleep walker ; and 
many cases of the fatal effects thence arising have been 
detailed by authors. Nor is it at all unlikely that a 
person, even of strong nerves, might be violently agi- 
tated by awaking in a situation so different 6x)m tfct 
in which he lay down. Among other examples, that 
of a young lady, who was addicted to thia affection, 
may be mentioned. Knowing her failing, her friends, 
made a point of locking the door, and securing the win- 
dow of her chamber in such a manner that she could 
not possibly get out. One night, these precautions 
were, unfortunately overlooked ; and in a paroxysm of 
somnambulism, she walked into the garden behind the 
house. While there, she was recognised by some of 
the family, who were warned by the noise she made on 
opening the door, and they followed and awoke her ; 
but such was the effect produced upon her nervous 
system, that she almost instantly expired. 

The remote causes of sleep walking arc so obscure, 
that it ia seldom we are able to ascertain them. Gene- 
ral irritabihty of frame, a nervous temperament, and 
bad digestion, will dispose to the affection. Being a 
modification of dreaming, those who are much troubled 

attacks. The causes, however, are, in a great majority 
of caaes, so completely unknown, that any attempt to 
inveijgate them would be frnitless 1 and we are 
compeUed to refer the complaint to some idiosyncracy 
of constitution beyond the reach of human knowledge. 
Aocordmg to the report made by a Committee of Uie 
Royal Academy of Sciences m I^is, animal magnet' 
ism appears to have ^e power of inducing a peculiar 
species of somnambulism. The circumstances seem 
so curious, that, even authenticated as they are by men 
of undoubted integrity and talent, it is extremely dilfi- 
cnll to place reliance upon them. The person who is 






1 entirely to forge t all the ev 



his ordinary life. When this sleep is dissolved, he get j 
into his usual state of feeUng afid recollection, but for- 
gets every thing that happened during the sleep 1 being 
again magnetized, however, the remembrance of all 
that occurred m the previous sleep is brought back to 
his mind. In one of the cases above related, the pa- 
tient, a lady of sixty-four years, had an ulcerated canter 
in the right breast. She had been magnetized for the 
purpose of dissolving the tumor, hut no other effect was 
produced than that of throwing her into a species of 
somnambulic sleep, in which sensibility was anmhilated, 
while her ideas retained all their clearness. In this state 
het surgeon, M. Chapelain, disposed her to submit to an 
operation, the idea of which she rejected with horror 
viken aiBake, Having formally given her consent she 
undressed herself, sat down npon a chair, and the dis- 
eased glands were carefully and dehberately dissected 
out, the patient conversing all the time and being per- 
fectly insensible of pain. On awaking, she had no 
consciousnes whatever of having been operated upon : 
but being mfotmed of the circumstance, and seeing her 
children around her, she experienced the most lively 
emotion, which the magneiizer instantly checked by 
again setting her asleep. These facts appear startling 
and incredime. I can give no opinion upon the sub- 
ject from any thing I have seen myself ; bnt the testi- 
mony of such men as Cloq^net, Georget, and Itard, ia 
not to be received lightly on any physiological point ; 
and they all concur in bearing witness to such facts 
as the above. In the present state of knowledge 
and opinion, with regard to animal magnetism, 
and the sleep occasioned by it, I shall not say mo:i.' 
at present, but refer the reader to the ample delai'= 
contained in the Parisian Report ; an able transla- 
tion of which into English has been made by by Mi 
Colqnhoiin. 

When a person is addicted to somnambulism, great 
care should be taken to have the door and wmdows of 
his sleeping apartment, secured, so as to prevent the 
possibility of egress, as he sometimes forces his way 
through the panes of glass : this should be put oat of 
his power, by havmg the shutters closed, and bolted, in 
such a way that ^ey cannot bo opened without the aid 
of a key or screw, or some such instrument, which 
should never be left m the room where he sleeps, but 
carried away, while the door ia secured on the outside. 
Some have recommended that a tub of water should be 
put by the bedside, that, on getting out, he might step 
into it, arid be awaked by &e cold ; but this, from the 
suddenness of its operation, might be attended witii 
bad consequences in very nervous and delicate sub- 
jects. It is s good plan to fix a cord to the bedpost, 
and tie the other end of it securely round the person's 
wrist. This will effectually [jrevenl mischief if he at- 
tempt to get up. Whenever it can bo managed, it will 
be prudent for another person to sleep along with him. 
In all cases, care should be taken to arouse him sud- 
derily. This must be done as gently as possible, and 
when he can he conducted to bed without being awak- 
ened at all, it is still better. Should he be perceived in 
any d^gerous situation as on the house-top. or tho 
brink of a precipice, the utmost caution is requisite ; 
for, if we call loudly upon him, his dread, on recover- 
ing, at finding himself in such a predicament, may 
actually occasion bim to fall, where, if he had been 
left to himself, he would have escaped without injury. 

To prevent a recurrence of somnambulism, we should 
remove, if possible, the cause which gave rise to it. 
Thus, if it proceed from a disordernl state or the 
stomach, or biliary system, we must employ the various 
medicines used in such cases. Plenty of exerciss 
should be taken, and late hours and much study avoided. 
If it arises from plethora, he must be blooded, and livo 
low ; should hysteria produce it, antispasmodics, such 
as valerian, ammonia, assafietida, and opmm may bo 
necessary, (^ i()0'-^IC 
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complaint wliatevec. In this case, all that can 
le is to carr; the individual us safdy as possible 
h the paroiysm, and prevent him from injury by 
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This closely resembl 
fiom similar csuaes. 1 m mo i m inosapaitsoi 
&.e brain which are w k II th m seles of the 
iimha into activity ; \ h 1 in I p t Iki g, it is the 
muscles necessary for th p od t f peech which 
aie animated by the waking cerebral organs. During 
sleep, the organ of language may be active, either sin- 
gly or in combination with other parts of th^ brain; and 
of this activity sleep-talking is the result.* If, vthile 
we dream that we are conversing with some one, the 
organ of language is in snch a h^ slate of activity as 
to rouse the muscles of speech, we are sure to talk. It 
often happens, however, that the cerebral parts, though 
sufficiently active to make us dream that we are speak- 
ing, are not eicited so much as lo make us actually 
speak. We only suppose we are carryins on a conver- 
' satiun, while, in reality, we are completely silent. To 
produce sleep-talking, therefore, the brain, in some of 
its functions, must be so much awake as to put into 
action the voluntary muscles by which speech is pro- 

The conversation in this state, is of such subjects as 
our thooghts are most immediately occupied with; and 
ency or incongruity depends upon that of Iho 
p ai ideas — being sometimes perfectly rational and 
h at other times, filll of alraurdily. TKe voice 
d m the same as in the taking state. This I 
d pute to the organs of hearing being mostly 
d n and consequently unable to guide the modu- 
sound. The same fact is observable in very 
d p sons, whose speech is usually harsh, unvaried, 
d tonous. Sometimes the faculties are so far 
k hat we can manage to converse with the indi- 
d d eitract from him the most hidden secrets of 
hi ciFcam3ta.nces have thus been ascertained 
h lid otherwise have lemained in perpetual ob- 
By a little address in this way, a gentleman 
d ected the infidelity of his wife from some ex- 
p which escaped her while asleep, and succeed- 
ed fi dmg out that she had a meeting arranged with 
h p ramour for the following day. Lord Byr" "" 
scribes a similar scene in bis ' Parisma ;' 
' AndHugoisgnnolohis lonely bed. 
To covet ihere another's biide; 
But she must lay her conscious head 
A husband's trusting heart heuds. 
' AmoiiglhelnsBnOjlhBorganjuBlnleiitionefllaiJccBi 
excUod to such a degree Lbal even, in the wakEoE eiale, 
Hem, hnwevnr dsiiraw, !• Uteisljy maUfU) reft^n fton: 
ing. Mr. W. A. ¥. Browns hae reported rmi cases of 
tnreiniL«37l]iMo.of IhePhisnologlcBlJiramBl. Thi 
Uial at a vonian In the hnq^lat of ' La Salpelri^re' )i 
Whenever nbe encDiinien the phveiciaa or uber of (he 
enis, she buroa Rinh inlo tn addnae ntalcll ie deltvsc 
inereaible rapiffiiy and vebemencB, and <■ generallf an aliadvB 
or Ironical d«]einatii>n agahiet Ihe Irrannj, eruellj, and iDjus- 
lice 10 which ihe la eipnied. In the miati of hsr haiBogneH, 
howetm, BhBinliodBceB fteqot ^ 1...1..1 j. 



altendsnl, she lovee Vm, and leelB gralerB] Ibr fall kbidnen and 
forbBarancs 1 and Ibet, thpneh anxiooB lo evIncB hsr grilttode 
and obBillsncc bv aHenee, aha ti anmralped by an Invlaible 
agenc; 10 Bpenk.' In Ihe olber case, Ihe Individual spoafts con. 
slaMly ; ' sleep llacif does "".^^l?,™ '™™'™°" i™^ '*!?" 



And clasps h< 
Which pan 



oubled dreams, 
calhe by day. 



From what has been said of somnambulism, the 
reader will be prepared for phenomena equally curious 
regards sleep-talldng. Persons have been known, 
___■ instance, who deUvcred sermons and prayers during 
sleep ; among others, Dr Haycock, Proiessor of Medi- 
' le m OxfoM. He would give out a tejtt in his sleep, 
i deliver a goad sermon upon it ; nor could all the 
ichmg and pulling of his friends prevent mm. ' One 
the most remarkable cases of speaking during sleep,' 
observes a vmter in Frazer's Magazine, ' is that of an 
American lady, now (we believe) alive, who preached 
during her sleep, performing regularly every part of the 
Presbyterian service, from the psalm to the blessing. 
This lady was the daughter of respectable and even 
wealthy parents ; she fall into bad health, and, under its 
influence, she disturbed and annoyed her family by her 
nocturnal eloquence. Her unhappy parents, though at 
first surprised, and perhaps flattered by the cibibition 
in their family of so Pitraordinary a gift, were at last 
convmced that it was the result of disease ; and, in the 
eipeclaiion that their daughter might derive benefit 
from change of scene, as well as from medical skill, 
they made a tour with her of some length, and visited 
New York and some of the other great cities of the 
Union. We know individuals who have heaid her 
preach during the night in steamboats ; and it was cus- 
tomary, at tea parties in New York, (at the houses of 
medical practitioners,) to put the lady to bed in a room 
adjacent 10 the drawing-room, in order that the dille- 
lanti might witness so eitraordinary a phenomenon. 
We have been told by ear-witnesses, that her sermons, 
though they had the appearance of connected discourses, 
consisted chioS^ of texts of scripture strung together. 
It is strongly impressed upon our memory, that some 
of her sermons were published in America,' 

In the Edinburgh Journal of science, a lady who was 
subject to spectrJ illusions, is described as being sub- 
ject to talk in her sleep with great fluency, to repeat 
great portions of poetry, especially when untvell, and 
even to cap verses for half an hour at a time, never 
faiUng to quote hnes beginning with the final letter of 
thepreceding till her memory was exhausted. 

Dr Dyce, m the Edinbur^ Philosophical Transac- 
tions, relates the case of Maria C— — ■, who, during one 
paroxysm of somnambulism, recollected what took 
place in a preceding one, without having any such re- 
collection during the interval of wakefulness. One of 
the occasions in which ^is young woman manifested 
the power in question, was of a very melancholy nature. 
Her fellDw-servant, a female of abandoned character, 
having found out that, on awaking, she entirely forgot 
every thing which occurred during the fit, introduced 
by stealth into the house, a young man of her acquain- 
tance, and obtained for him an opportunity of treating 
Maria in the most brutal and treacherous manner. The 
wretches succeeded in their object by stopping her 
mouth with Ihe bed-clothes, by which arid other means, 
they overcame the vigorous resistance she was enabled 
to make to their villany, even in her somnolent state. 
On awaking she had no consciousness whatever of the 
outrage ; Irat some days afterwards, having fallen into 
the same stale, it recurred to her memory, and she re- 
lated lo her mother all the revolting particulars. The 
state of mind m this case was perfectly analagous to 
that which is said to occur in the magnetic sleep ; but 
the particular state of the brain which induces such 
conditjone wdi, I believe, ever remam a mystery.* 
• A ease, in Bome reepecte eimilar, waB pnblisbBd In Ibe Med. 
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Ths following singular case of sleep-talking, com- 
bined with BomnambiSisni, wilt prove interesting to the 

'A very ingenious and elegant young lady, with light 
«yea and hair, about the age of seventeen, in other re- 
spects welt, was suddenly seized with this very wonder- 
ful malady. The disease be^n with violent convul- 
siona of almost every muscle of her body, with great, 
but vain efforts to i omit, and the most violent hiccoughs 
that can be conceived : these were succeeded in about 
an hour with a hxed spasm ; in which, one hand was 
her head, and the other to support it : in 



amili' 



half an 






ithe r 



look of her 



suddenly, and was at first manifest by the 
eyes and countenance, which seemed to express atten- 
tion. Then she conversed aloud with imaginary per- 
sons, with her eyes open, and could not, for about an 
houl, ha brought to attend to the stimulua of ester ' 
objects by any kind of violence which it was possi 
to use : these symptoms returned in this order evi 
day. for five or sii weeks. 

' Those conversations were quite consistent, and 
could understand what she supposed her imaginary 
companions to answer, by the continuation of her part 
of the discourse. Sometimes she was angry, at other 
tiroes showed much wit and vivacity, but 
frequently inclined to melancholy. ^ ' 






sung o 









Kod repeated whole passages Irom the English poets. 
In rqieating some lines from Mr Pope's works, she had 
forgot one word, and began again, endeavouring to re- 
collect it ; when she came to the forgotten word, it 
was shouted aloud in her ears, &nd this repeatedly, to 
no purpose ; but by many trials she at length regained 

' Those paroiysms were terminated with the appear- 
ance of ineipressiblc surprise and great fear, from which 
she was some minutes in recovering herself, calling on 
her sister vriUi great agitation, and very frequently un- 
derwent a repetition of convalsions, apparently from 
the pain of fear, 

' After having thus returned for a^put an hour a-day, 
for two or three weeks, the reveries seemed to become 
less complote, and some of the circumstances varied, 
so that she could walk about the room in them, with- 
oat tunning against any of the furniture ; though these 
motions were at first very unsteady and tottering. And 
afterwards, she once, drank a dish of tea, and the whole 
apparatus of the tea-table was set before her, and ei- 

edncaled. < Her memory waa eapacions and well nond nlih a 
GO)»ous Block of Ideas. Unaipsctedlr, and wnbnul any forf- 
warninf, she lell IntuaprolanndilHp, which conllniiedKieral 
bonrsbayond Ihs ordinarj term. On waWng, she was disco>- 
ered lo have los every iraltofaaquired knowledgs. Har mein- 
or; naa labala rasa- all TegtigiB, boih of words and things 
were oblinrurd and guns. It .was finind neceiiBr; for her lo 
leamevaTthbisBealn. She even acquired, by new eSHla, the 
■rtaTipdnng, readlni, willine, and calcniadng, and gradually 
bMame acquainted wilh (he nerwna and otdecM around, like a 
being 9ir the ftlH lime brought lou tlie woild. In tbeae eicr. 
dMBStasmadBcanBldarableproflcleney. But aAei a Ibw months 
aiHKher fit of Bomnaleuey Inradad bar- On tvnariig frvm It, she 
femid harsalf restored to the stale ajia was in befiire the firsi pa- 
TDXyHtn ; bat was whaUv Ignorant of everr event and occurrence 
thathad bafellen har aiiirwBrds. Tha tbiraer eaodlllan of her 
aililraceahe now allalhs Old Stale, and the latur the New 
Blaia ; and slie li as ineonacions of her doable charaolsr as ino 
dieUDCtparaans areofiheir reipsctlTe naturea, Foraiample, 
in her old elsie, ahe pueseasesall Itae original knowledge; In 
her new Mate, only what she acquiieil gincs. If a ladj or pa- 
deman he Introdircedla her in the old elate, and vfudemi,<and 
aooT allolhar maltere) lo know them tatlitielorlly, she must 
leam them in both siaies. In the oM atale, ehe possenes tine 
powers of penman^lp, whils in the new, aha writeti a paor, 
awkward band, having pot had time or maena IDhEcame expgrl. 
Durlna Ibnr years and Dpwarda, aha has bad periodical Iransi- 
Uont aom one of ih«e Hatea lo Iba (Kbar. Th« ahsiellons are 
alwaya conseqiKnt upon a lone and lound eleep. Both the lady 
and her ftDiilj are now capable of conducting Ibea^r wlilioul 



essed some suspicion that a medicine was put inl 
; and once seemed to smell at a tuberose, wMch wi 
flower in her chamber, and deliberated aloud aboi 
eaking it for the stem, saying, ' It would make hi 
iter so charmingly angry,' At another time, .11 hi 
elancholy moments, she heard the bell, and then tal 
g off one of her shoes as she sat upon ^e bed, ' I loi 
6 color black,' says she ; 'a little wider ' " 
Dger, and even this might make me a c<: 
is evident she was not sensible at thia timi 
an formerly, of seeing or hearing any pi 
--: indeed, when great '--'■' ■' 



ittle 



by 



melancholy : and when 1 have forcibly held her hands, 
or covered her eyes, she appeared to grow impatient, 
and would say, she could not tell what to do, for she 
could neither see nor move. In all these circumstances, 
her pulse continued unaffected, as in health. And when 
the paroxysm was over, she could never recollect a sin- 
gle idea of what had passed.'* 

Equally eitraordinary is the following mstance of 
combined Sleep-talking and somnambulism : 

' A remarkalile instance of this affection occurred to 
a lad named George David, siiteen years ^d a half 
old, in the service of Mr Hewson, butcher, of Bridge- 
Road, Lambeth, At about twenty minutes after nine 
o'clock, the lad bent forward in his chair, and rested 
his forehead on his hands, and m ten minutes started 
up, went for his whip, put on bis one spur, and went 
thence lo the stable ; not finding his own saddle in the 
proper place, he returned to the house and asked for it. 
Bemg asked what he wanted with it, he replied, to go 
hia rounds. He returned to the stable, got on the 
horse without the saddle, and was proceeding to leave 
the stable : it was with much difficulty and force that 
Mr Hewson, junior, assisted by the other lad, could re- 
move him from the horse ; his strength was great, and 
it was with difficuitjr he was brought in doors. Mr 
Hewson, senior, coming home at this time, sent for 
Mr Benjamin Ridge, an eminent practitioner, in Bridge- 
Road, who stood by him for a quarter of an hour.'durmg 
which lime the lad considered himself as stopped at the 
turnpike-gate, and took sispence out of his pocket to 
' ■ ' inged ; and holding ont his band for the change, 



nrned ti 



He ii 



observed, ' None of your nonsens 
pence again ; give me my change ;' when two pence 
halfpenny was given to him, he counted it over, and 
said, ' None of your gammon ; that is not right ; I want 
a penny more;' making the three pence halfpenny, 
which was his proper change. He dien said, ' Give 
me my castor, (meaning his hat,) which slang terra he 
had been in the habit of using, and then began to whip 
and spur to get his horse on. His pulse at this time 
was 136, full ami hard ; no change of countenance 
could be observed, nor any spasmodic affflction of the 
muscles, the eyes remaining close the whole of the time. 
His coat was takan off his arm, slurt sleeves tucked up, 
and Mr Ridge bled him to 38 ounces ; no alteration 
had taken place in him during the first pari of the time 
the blood was flowing; at about 34 oances. the pulse 
began to decrease ; and when the full quantity named 
above had been taken, it was at SO — a shght perspira- 
tion on the forehead. During the lime of bleeding, Mr 
Hewson related a circumstance of a Mr Harris, opti- 
cian, in Holbom, whoso son, some years since, walked 
out on the parapet of the house in his sleep. The boy 
joined the conversation, and observed, ' He lived at the 
corner of Brownlow- Street.' After the arm was tied 
op, he unlaced one boot, and said he would go to bed : 
in three minutes from this lime, ha awoke, got up, and 
asked what was the matter, (having then been one hour 
in the trance,) not having the slightest recollection of 
any thing that had passed, and wondered at his arm be- 
ing tied up, and at the blood, ifec, A strong aperient 
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medicine was then adminiatBred : he went to bed, slept 
well, and (he neit day appeared perfectly well, eicept- 
jng debility from the bleeding, and operation of the 
medicine, and liaa no recollection whalfiTer of what had 
taken place. None of his family or himself were eier 
affected in this way before.'" 

Sleep-talking is generally such a trivial affection as 
not to require any treatment whatever. In every case 
the digestiie organa must be attended to, and, if dis- 
ordered, pnt to rights by suitable medicines. And 
should the affection proceed, or be supposed to proceed 
from hypochondria, hysteria, or the prevalence of any 
strong mental emotion, these states must be treated 
accoMing to general principles. When it ariaea from 
idiosyncrasy, and becomes habitual, I believe that no 
mean? which can be adopted will be of much avail. As, 
m the case of somnambulism, it very frequently hap- 
pens that the affection, after continuing for along time, 
and baffling every species of treatment, disappears 
sponlaneoudy. 



CHAPTER IX. 



Sleep takes place as soon as the sensorial power 
h k p the brain awake Is expended, which, under 

mm ircumalaiicea, occurs at our ordinary hoar of 
rest, or even sooner, if any sophoriiic cause 

ffi V stroiig should chance to operate. But the 

h >o er may be increased by various means, as in 

physical suffering, or eicit«d imagination, and, 

n ntly. ia not expended at the usual time. In 

h the person remains awake, and continues so 

till theperiod of its expenditure, which inaynot happen 
for several hours afler he lies down, or even not at all, 
during the whole of that night. Now, whatever in- 
creases the aonaorial power, whether it be balla, con- 
certs, grief, joy, or bodily p^n, is prejudicial to repose. 
By them the mind is exalted to a pitch of unnatural 
action, from which it is necessary it should descend 
before it can roll into the calm channel of sleep. 

Wliatever stimulates the eiternal senses, however 
slightly, may prevent sleep. Thus, the ticking of a 
clock has this effect with very sensitive people ; and a 
candle burning in the chaml>er is attended with the 
same result. Even when the eyes are shut this may 
take place, for the eye-lids are sufficienlly transparent 
to transmit a sense of %ht to the retina. For the 
same reason, the light of day peermg in at the window 
may awake us from or prevent slumber. It is said that 
Napoleon could never sleep if exposed to the influence 
of light, althoush, in other oncnmsSances, slumber ap- 
peared at his biddmg with surprising readiness. 

A constitutional restlessness is sometimes brought 



e of imlabdity that we can hardly sleep at all. 
Chronic wakefulness ongmating from any mental or 
boddy affection sometimes degenerates into a habit, in 
w hich the sufferer vnll remain for weeks, months, or 
even yeirs if authors are to be heUeved, awake. In 
the disease called delirium tremens, wakefulness is a 
conttait symptom and frequently oontmues for many 
successive days and nights It is also an attendant 
upon all disorders accompanied by acute suffering, es- 
pecially when the brain is affected, as in phrenitis, or 
lever Maniacs from the encited slate of then: sen- 
toruim are remarkably subject to want of sleep ; and 
this symptom i" often so obstinate as to resist the most 
powerliil remedies we can venture to prescribe. 

Certain stimulating agents, such as tea or colfee, 
taken shortly before going to bed, have often the effect 



of preventing sleep, I would imputfi this to their irri- 
tative properties, which, by supplying the brain witb 
fresh sensorial power, enable it to carry on uninterrupt- 
edly all Its functions longer than it would otherwise do, 
and consequently prevent it from relapsing into slum- 
ber at the usual period. 

Any uneasy bodily feeling has the same effect— both 
preventing the accession of sleep, and arousing us from 
It when itnas fairly taken place. Thus, while moderate 
fatigue provoke slumber, excessive ^tigue, owing to 
the pain and irritation it necessaiily occasions, drives 
it away. Sickness, cold, heat, pregnancy, the ordinary 
calls of nature, a disagreeable bed, the want of an ac- 
customed supper, too heavy a supper, or uneasiness of 
any kind, have the same result. Cold is most apt tn 
induce sleeplessness, when partial, especially if it bu 
confined to the feet ; for when general and sufficiently 
intense, it has the opposite effect, and give rise to 
drowsmesE. Certain <useases, such as hemlcrania, tic 
dolourcux, (Stc,, have actually kept the person awake 
for three successive months ; and all painful affections 
prevent sleep more or less. But the most violent tor- 
tures cannot altogether banish, however much they 
may retard it. Sooner or later the fatigue, which a 
want of it occasions, prevails, and slumber ultimately 

Sleeplessness is sometimes produced by a sense o9' 
burning heat in the soles of the feet and palms of the 
hands, to which certdn individuals are subject some 
time after lying down. This seems to proceed from a 
want of perspuration m these parts ; owing generally 
to impaued digestion. 

Menial emotions, of every description, are unfavor- 
able to repose. If a man, as soon as he lays his head 
upon a pillow, can banish thinking, he is morally cer- 
tain to &U asleep. There are many individuals so con 
Etituted, that they can do this without effort, and the 
consequence is, ttieyare excellent sleepers. It is very 
different with those whose minds are oppressed by care, 
or over stimulated biy excessive study. The sorrowful 
man, above all others, has the most need of sleep ; but, 
far from shedding its benignant influence over him, it 
dies away, and leaves him to the communiouship of his 
own sad ^loughls : 

' Hii slumbers — if he slumber — ata not eleop, 
But a conlinuance of enduring Ihoughl.' 

It is the same with the man of vivid imagination. 
His fancy, instead of being subdued by the spell of 
sleep, becomes more active than ever. Thoughts in a 
thousand fantastic forms — myriads of waking dreams — 
pass throogh his mind, whose eicessive activity spurns 
at repose, and mocks all hie endeavors to reduce it to 
quiescence. Great joy will often scare away sleep for 
many nights ; hot, in this respect, it is far inferior to 
grief, a fixed attack of which has been known to keep 
3ie sufferer awake for several months. Those who 
meditate much, seldom sleep well in the early part of 
the night ^ they Us awake, for perhaps two or three 
hours, after going to bed, and do not fall into slumber 
till towards morrang. Persons of this description often 
He long, and are reputed lasy by early risers, although, 
it is probable, they actually sleep less than these early 
risers themselves. Long continued study is highly pre- 
judicial to repose. Boerhaave mentions that, oit one 
occasion, owing to this circumstance, he did not close 
his eyes for siK weeks. 

Nothmg is so hurtful both to the mind and body as 
want of sleep. Deprived of the necessary portion, the 
person gets wan, emaciated and listless, and very soon 
falls into bad health ; the spirit becomes entirely broken, 
and the fire of even the most ardent dispositions ia 
quenched. Nor is this Uiw peculiar to the human race, 
for it operates with similar power u|«)n the lower ani- 
mals, and deprives them of much of their natoral 
ferocity. An illustration of this fact js afforded in the 
laming of wild elephants, Theae^niyi^,-,viii^^'liw« 
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aaughl, are studiously prevented from sleeping; in 
consequence of which, they become, in a few days, 
comparatively mild and harmless. Restlessness, when 
long protracted, may temimate in delirium, or confirm- 
ed insanity ; and in many diseases, it is the most obsti- 
nate symptom we havo lo straggle against. By it 
slone, all the existing bad symptoms are aggravated ; 
and aa soon as we can succeed in overcoming it, every 
thing disagreeable and dangerous frequently wears 
Bway d th person is restored to healtk 

I tl nes9, both the perspiration and urinary se- 

sually much increased ; there is also an ac- 

i h at in the aystein, and a general feverish 

A J less the want of sleep shoidd proceed from 

Id 

W t) d to the treatment of sleeplessness, a very 

f w w ds 11 suffice : in fact, upon this head Uttle 
mo h said, than a recommendation to obviate the 

causes from whence it proceeds, and it vHll naturally 
disappear. I may mention, however, tiiat when there 
is no specific disease, either of body or mind, to which 
the vrant of sleep can be imputed, the person should 
lieep himself in as cheerful a mood as possible — should 
rise early, if his strength permits it, and take such ex- 
ercise as \a fatigue himself moderately ; and if all these 
means fail, that he ought to make use of opium. In 
all cases of resUessness, indeed, this medicine must be 
had recourse to, if the affection resists every other 
remedy, and continues so long as to endanger health. 
Those preparations of opium, the acetate and muriate 
of morphia, have latterly been a good deal used, and 
with excellent effect, for tha same pnrposo. When 
neither opium nor its preparations agrees with the con- 
stitution, it .becomes necessary to employ other narco- 
tics, espacially hyosciamus or hop. A pillow of hops 
sometimes succeeds in inducing sleep when other 
means fail. Such was the case with his late majesty, 
George III., who, by this contrivance, was reUeved 
from the protracted wakefulness uiider which ho labour- 
ed for so long a time. In giving medicines to prodnce 
sleep, great attention must be piud to the disease which 
occasions the restlessness ; for, in phrenitis, high fever, 
and some other disorders, it would be most injurious to 
adounister anodynes of any kind. In such cases, as 
the restlessness is merely a symptom of the general 
disease, its removal will depend upon that of the latter. 
"When, however, the acute symptoms have been over- 
come, and nothing but chrome wakefulness, the result 
of debiUty, remans behind, it then becomes necessary 
to have recourse lo opium, or such other remedies as 
may be considered applicable to the particular ease. 
Studious men ought to avoid late reading ; and, On go- 
ing to bed, endeavour to abstract their minds from all 
intrusive ideas. They ^ould tryt« circnmscribe their 
thoughts within the narrowest possible circle, and pre- 
vent them from becoming rambling or Bicursive. I 
have ofljm coaxed myself asleep hy mtemally repeating 
half a dozen of times, any well known rhyme. While 
doing so, the ideas must be strictly directed to this par- 
ticular theme, and prevented from wandering ; for 
sometimes, durmg the process of repetition, the mind 
takes a strange turn, and performs two offices at the 
same time, being directed to the thyme on the one 
h^, and 10 something else on the oUiei ; and it will 
be found timt the hold it has of the former, is often- 
times much weaker than of the latter. The great se- 
cret is, by a strong effort of the will to compel the 
mind to depart ti>m the favourite train of thought into 
which it has ran, and address itself solely to the mter- 
nal repetition of what is snbstituted in its place. If this 
is persevered in, it will generally be found to sucoeod ; 
and I would recommend al) those who are prevented 
from sleeping, in consequence of too active a flow of 
ideas, to try the CKperiment. As has been alreaily re- 
marked, the more the mind is made to turn upon a sin- 
gle impression, the more closely it is made to approach 



to the slate of sleep, which is the total ab 
impressions. People should never go to 
ately after studying hard, as the brain is 
that state of " ""'" ■ ' ■ • 



precj 



The mind ought previously to be relaxed by light con- 
versation, music, or any thing which requires littlr^ 
thought. 

In some oases of restlessness, sleep may be procured 
by the person getting up, and walking for a fow : 



It h 



e^m 



what 



principle this acts, but it is certain, that by such m 
sleep sometimes follows, where previously it had been 
solicited in vain. It is customary with some people to 
read themselves into slumber, but dangerous accidents 
have arisen from this habit, in consequence of the light/- 
ed candle setting fire to the bed curtains, A safer and 
mote efiectual way is lo get another person to read ; in 
which case, sleep will very generally take place, espe- 
cially if the subject in question is not one of much in- 
terest, or read in a dry monotonous manner. When 
sleeplessness proceeds from the heat of the weather, 
the person should lie very lightly covered, and let the 
air circulate freely through his room. A cold bath 
taken shortly before going to bed, or sponging the 
body with cold water, will often ensure a comfortable 
night's rest in the hot season of the year. When it 
arises from heat in (ho soles or palms, these parts 
should be bathed with cold vinegar and water, before 
lying down, and, if necessary, occasionally afterwards 
till Uie heat abates, which usually occurs in two or three 
hours. Attention must also be paid to the stomach and 
bowels. 

An easy mind, a good digestion, and plenty of exer- 
cise in the open air, are the grand conducives to sound 
sleep; — and. accordingly, every man whose repose ii 
indifferent, shonid endeavour to make them his own as 
soon as possible. When sleeplessness becomes habitu- 
al, the utmost care ought lo be taken to overcome the 
habit, by the remov^ of eveiy thing that has a tendency 
to cherish it. 



Drowsiness ts symptomatic of apoplexy and some 
other diseases, but sometimes it exists as an idiopathic 
aflection. There are persons who have a disposition 
to sleep on every occasion. They do so at alt times, 
and in all places. They sleep after dinner ; they sleep 
in the tiieatrc ; they sleep m church. It is the same to 
them m what situation they may be placed ; sleep is the 
great end of their existence — their occupation — their 
sole employment, Morpheus is the deity at whose 
shrine th&y worship — rthe only god whose influence over 
them is omnipotent. Let them be placed in almost any 
circumstances, and their constitutional Ming prevails. 
It falls upon th m d f mirth ; it assails them 

when travell n^ Le m il or ride, or ait, or he, 
or walk, sle p tak h — inds tiiek faculties in 
torpor ; and m kes th d d o all that is passing 
around. S h d II heavy-headed, drowsy 

mortals, tho d d gh ers of phlegm — with 

passions as rt D h f g and intdlects as slug- 

gish as the m m f h hippopot^nus or the le- 

viathan. No class of society is so insuflbrablo as this. 
There is a torpor and obtuseness about their faculties, 
which render them dead to eveiy impression. They 
have eyes and ears, yet they neither see nor hear ; and 
the most exhilarating scenes may be passine before 
them vrithoul once attracting their notice, ft is not 
uncommon for persons of this stamp to fall asleep in the 
midst of a party to which thes have been invited ; Mi 
Mackeuiie, in on^ofjjjjsji^^i^v^^jk^jtrf an honest 
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farmar having done Bi> alongside of a young lady, who 
was playing on die ham for his amueament. The cause 
of this conBtitulional disposition lo doze upon every oc- 
casion, seems to be a ceitain want of actiyity in the 
brain, the result of which is, that Che individual is sin- 



very destitute of imagination. Such sib the general 
iharactcristica of those who are predisposed lo drowsi- 
ness : the cases where such a state coexists with intel- 
tectual energy are few in number. 

Boeihaave speaks of an eccentric physician who took 
it into his head that sleep was the natural stale of man, 
and accordingly slept eighteen hours out of the twenty- 
four— tUl h di d f p (1 ly djse whl h ai 
ways apt to h p d d by 1 p 

Cases of 1 1 t 1 dr w me at m gi t 

springs from m tualdft,hih md 1 

Equally imp. bl f h aff 1 n wh t 

arises, as it ry ft d e. f n Id E 1 

before this period of life, as st the age of fifty or sucty, 
people very often get into somnolent hahila, and are 
pretty sure to fsll asleep if they attempt la read, or 
even if they place themselves in an easy chair before 
the lire I know of no cure for this indolent propen- 
sity, unless indeed the habits arise, as it sometimes 
.does, from corpulency, in which case it ia more man- 

J!able, in so far as its cause is occasionally capable 
being removed. 

Drowsiness sometimes proceeds from a fulness of 
blood in the head, or a disordered slate of the digestive 
organs. When it originates from the former cause, it 
becomes necessary to have recourse to general or local 
blood-letling. The person, likewise, should use, from 
time to time, mild laxatives, live temperately, and take 
abundance of eierclse. Medicines of a airnilar kind 
are UEcessary when the affection arises from the stale 
of the stomach and howels : so soon as these organs 
are restored lo health, the symptomatic drowsiness will 
naturally disajppear. 

Persons who feel the disposition to drowsiness gain- 
ing upon them, should straggle vigorously against it ; 
for when once the habit is fairly established, its eradi- 
cation is very difficult. Exercise of body and mind, 
early rising and the cold bath, are among the best 
moans for this purpose. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Iready mentioned a few instances of indivi- 

maining for days or weeks in a state of pro- 

1 p. The natureof (hiseitraordinaryafiection 

at measure, unknown ; it arises, in most 

thout any obvious cause 
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a on. For the first seven days she con- 




aotionleas, and oihibited no inclination to eat. 


At the 


end 


'■ this time she began to move her iefl 



hand ; and. by pointing to her mouth, signified a wish 
for food. She took readily what was given to her ; 
still she discovered no symptoms of hearing, and made 
no other kind of bodily movement than of her left 
hand. Her right hand and arm. particularly, appeared 
completely dead, aiid bereft of feeling ; and even when 
pricked with a pin, so as to draw blood, never shrunk 
in the least degree. At the same time, she instantly 
drew back her left arm whenever it was touched by ^a 
point of the pm. She continued to take food when- 
ever it was offered to her. For the first two weeks, 
her puise generally stood at 50, during the third and 
fourth we^, about 60 ; and on the day before her re- 
covery, at TO or 72. Her breathing was soft and al- 
t mperceptible, but durine the night'time she oc- 
ally drew it more strongly, like a person who has 
h t f lien asleep. She evinced no symptom of hear- 

g t II aboutfour days before herrecoverj, Onbeing 
nte gated, after this event, upon her estraordinary 
tat he mentioned that she had no knowledge of any 
thi g that had happened — that she had never been con- 
s'' f either having needed or received food, or of 
having been blistered ; and expressed much surprise On 
finding her head shaved. She had merely the idea of 
having passed a long night in sleep. 

The case of Elizabeth Perkins is also remarkaljle. 
In the year 1788, she fell into a profound slumber, from 
which nothing could arouse her, and remained in this 
slate for between eleven ^d twelve days, when she 
awoke of her Own accoid, to the great joy of her rela- 
tives, and wonder of the neighbourhood. On recover- 
ing, she went about her usual business ; but this was 
otUy for a short period, for in a week after she relapsed 
again into a aleep which lasted some days. She con- 
tinued, with occasional intervals of wakefulness, in a 
dozing state for several months, when she expired. 

There was lately at Kirkheaton a remarkable in- 
stance of excessive sleep. A poor paralytic, twenty 
years of age, was seldom, for the period of twelve 
months, awake more than lliree hours in the twenty- 
four. On one occasion, he slept for three weeks ; he 
look not a particle of either food or drink ; nothing 
could rouse him, even for a moment ; yet his sleep ap- 
peared to be calm and natural. 

The case of Elizabeth Armilage of Woodhouae, neat 
Leeds, may also be mentioned. The age of this per- 
son was sistv-nine years. She had been for several 
months in a decline, during which she had taken very 
little sustenance, when she fell mlo a slate of letharnc 
stupor, on the morning of the 1st of July, 1S27, in which 
condition she remained, without uttering one word; re- 
ceiving any food, or showing any signs of life, eiCMit 
breathing, which was at limes almost imperceptible. In 
this stale she continued for ei^t days, when she ex- 
pired without a groan. 

Excessively protracted sleep may ensue from the in- 
jtidicious use of narcotics. A very striking instancoof 
this kind occurred on 17lh February. 1818, near Lym- 
ington. In consequence of a complamC with which a 
child had been painfully afflicted for some time previ- 
ous, its mother gave it an anodyne, (probably lauda- 
num,) for the purpose of procuring it rest. The con- 
sequence was. that it felt into a profound sleep, which 
continued for three weeks. In this- case, in addition to 
an excessive dose, the child must have possessed some 
constitutional idiosyncrasy, which favoured the opera- 
tion of the medicine in a very powerful manner. 

One of the most estraordinary instances of excessive 
sleep, is that of ^e lady of Nismes, published in 1777, 
in the ' Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Berlin.' Her attacks of sleep took place periodically, 
at sunrise and about noon. The first continued till 
within a short time of the accession of the second, and 
the second till between seven and eight in the evening 
— when she awoke, and continued so ^ill the iieit suo- 
viso The most extraordinary fact ^oijijeflefli^vllh'thia 
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case iH, that the Brat attack commBJiced alwajE at day- 
brea^T whatever might he the season of the yGar^ aod 
the other always immediately after twelve o'clock. 
During the hrief intenal of wakefulness which ensued 
shortly before noon, ^e took a Utile broth, which she 
had only time to do, when the second attack returned 
upon her, and kept her asleep till the evening. Hel 
sleep was remarkably profouua, and had all the charac' 
ters of complete insBnaibilily, with the exception of 
feeble respiration, and a weak but regular movement < 
the pulse. The most singular fact connected with her 
lemains to be mentioned. When the disorder hiC 
lasted six months, and then ceased, she had an intarva 
of perfect health for the same length of time. Whei 
it lasted oneyear. the subsequent interval was of equa 
duration. I^e affection at last wore gradually away . 
and she lirtd, entirely free of it, for many years after. 
She died in the eighty-first year of her age, of dropsy, 
a complaint which had no connosion with her preceding 
disorder. 



There are a good many vaiietieH in the phenomen 

leep. In some cases, the individual n 

s for many days without eating or drinking ; i 



of protracted 



tei kind of somnolency is sometimes feigned by impos- 
tors for the purpose of estaning charity ; on this ac- 
count, when an instance of (he kind occurs, it should 
be narrowly looked into, to see that there is no docep- 

The power possessed by the body of subsisting for 
such a length of time in protracted sleep, is most re- 
markable, and bears some analogy (o the abstinence of 
the polar bear in the winter season. It is to be ob- 
aerve^i, howeeer, Aat during slumber, life can be sup- 
ported by a much smaller portion of food than when we 
are awake, in consequence of. the diminished e^ndi- 
ture of the vital energy which takes place in the former 

All that can be done for the cure of protracted som- 
nolency, is to attempt to rouse the person by the use of 
stimuli, such as blistering, pinching, the warm or cold 



stomach ; for Uiia purpose, if the sleeper c^not 
swallow, nutritious fluids should be forced, from time 
to time, into this organ by means of Jukes' pump, 
which answers the purpose of filling as well as evacu- 



CHAPTER XII. 



This kind of sleep is so peculiar, that it requnes to be 
considered separately. The power of cold in occasion- 
ing slumber, is not confined to man, but pervades a 
very eitensive class of animals. The hybernation, or 
winter torpitude of the brown and Polar bear, results 
from Uiis cause. Those uiimals continue asleep for 
months ; and do not awake from their apathy till re- 
vived by the genial temperature of spring. The same 
is the case with the hedgehog, the badger, the squirrel, 
and several species of the mouse and rat tribes, euchas 
the dormouse and marmot : as also with the land tor- 
' toise, the frog, and almost all the individuals of the 
lizard, insect, and serpent tribes. Fishes are often 
found imbedded in the ice, and though in a state of 
•pparent death, become at once lively and animated on 
bomg exposed to heat. " The fish ffoit^" says Cap- 



tain Franklin, ' as fast aa they were taken out of the 
nets, and jna short time became a solid mass of ice, and 
by a blow or two of the hatchet were easily split open, 
when the intestines might be removed in one lump. If, 
in this completely frozen state, they were thawed be- 
fore the fire, they recovered their animation.' Sheep 
sometimes remain for several weeks in a state of tor- 
pitude, buried beneath wreaths of snow. Swallows 
are occasionally in the same state, being found torpid 
and insensible in the hollows of trees, and among the 
ruins of old houses during the winter season ; but with 
birds this more rarely happens, owmg, probatily, to the 
temperature of their blood being higher than that of 
other animals, and thereby better enabling them to re- 
sist the cold. Almost all insects sleep in winter. This 
is particularly the case with the crysalis. and such 
grubs as cannot, at that season, procure their food. In 
hybemating animals, it is impossible to trace any 
peculiarity of structure which disposes them to hyber- 
uate, and enables life to be sustained during that pe- 
riod. So far the subject is involved in deep obscuri- 
ty. According to Dr Edwards, the temperature of 
such animal sinks considerably during sleep, even in 

Want of moisture produces torpor in some animal.s. 
This is the case with the garden snail, which revives if 
a little *ater is thrown on it. Snads, indeed, have 
revived after being dried for fifieen years. Mr Baucer 
has restored the tnbris trilici (a species of worm) after 
perfect torpitude and apparent death for five years and 
eight months by merely soaking it in water. The 
farcularia anostobea, a small microscopic animal, may 
be killed and revived a dozen times by dryino it and 
then applying moisture. According to SpaJlanzani, 
Buimalcuii have been recovered by moisture alier a 
torpor of twenty-seven years, lamer animals are 
thrownintolhe same state from want of moisture. Such 
according to Humboldt, is the case with the alligator 
and boa constrictor during the dry season in the plains 
of Venezuela, and with the cenienes solosons, a species 
of hedge bog found in Madagascar ; so that dryness aa 
well as cold, produces hybernation, if, in such a case. 

The power of intense cold in producing sleep, is very 
great in the human subject, and nothing in the winter 
season is more common than to find people lying dead 
in fields and on the high highways li-om such a cause. 
An overpowering drowsiness steals upon them, and 
if they yield to its influence death is almost unevi- 
table. This is the particularly the case in snow- 
storms, in which it is often impossible to get a plocc of 

This state of torpor, with the exception perhaps of 
catalepsy, is the most perfect sleep that can be imagin- 
ed : it approaches almost to death in its apparent anni- 
hilation of the anim^ functions. Digestion is at an 
' ■' ' * SDSpended : 



notbiuj 



culatioi 



Land 



sorption. The two former are extremely languid,' 
hut the latter tolerably vigorous, if we may judge from 
the quantity of fat which the animal loses during its 
torpid state. The bear, for example, on going to its 
wintry rest, is remarkably corpulent ; on avrakingfrom 
it, qirite emaciated \ in which state, inspired bv the 
pangs of hunger, it sallies forth with redoubleii fury 
upon its prey. iJfe is sustained by the absorption of 
this fat, which for months serves the animal as provi- 
sion. Such emaciation, however, is not common to all 
hybernating animals, some of whom lose little or noth- 
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in the marmot and hed^hog hybernation is prevented 
if the animals be kept m aliigher temperature. It is 
also a curious fact, that an animal, if exposed to a m 
intense colil. while hybemaling, is awakeil fcom 
lethargy. Esposing a hybemating animal to light has 
also, in many cases the same effect. 

Some writers, and Buffon among the rest, deny that 
such a state of torpor as we have here described, can ' 
looked upon as sleep. This is a question inlo whi 
it is not necessary at present to enter. All I contend 
for is, that the slate of the mind IS precisely the 
here as in the ordinary sleep — (hat, in both oases, the 
oi^ns of the senses and of volition are equally tner 
and that though the, condition of the secretive and ci 

are nevertheless identical, that we become justified 
considering the one in a viork which professes to tie 



oft! 



other. 



In Captain Cook's first voyage, amemqtable instance 
IS given of the power of intense cold in prodncing 
sleep. It occurred in the island of Terra del Fuego, 
Dr Solandet, Mr Banlts, and several other gentlemen 
had ascended the movmlains of that cotd region, for the 
purpose of botanizing and exploring the country. ' X>i 
Solandcr, who had more than once crossed the moun- 
tains which divide Sweden from Norway, well knew 
that extreme cold, estiecially when joined with fatigue, 
produces a torpor and sleeptnesss that are almcdt iire- 
eistible. He, therefore, conjured the company to keep 
tiiovihg whatever pam it might cost them, and whatever 
rehef ^ey might be promised by an inclination to rest 
'Whoever sits down,' said he, 'will sleep; and 
whoever sleeps, will wake no more,' Thus at once 
admonished and alarmed, they set forward ; but while 
they were still upon the naked rock, and before they 
had got among the bushes, the cold became suddenly 
so intense as to produce the effects that had been most 
dreaded. Dr Solander himself was the first who fell 
the inclination, against which he had warned others, 
irresistible ; and insisted upon being suffered to lie 
down. Mr Banks entreated and remonstrated in vain ; 
dovm he lay f tb g d Ithough it was covered 
with snow, d t was w h g at difficulty that his 
friend kept h m f 1 P n^ Richmond, also, one 

of the black t- I" g 1 'ger, having suffered 

f m th old th am man as the Doctor. Mr 
B L h ef t fi f the company, among 

wh B h f tw d t g I a fire ready at the 

fit e pi th y Id find; and himself, 

w th f th rs d « th the Doctor and Rich- 

m 1 wh , partly by persuasion and entreaty, and 
p tly by I ce, they brought on ; but when they had got 
tht gh th greatest part of the birch and swam^ they 
bo h d \ Kd they could go no farther. Mr Banks 
g hi ecourse to entreaty and eipostulation, but 
hyp d ed no effect. When Richmond was told 
th t, f h did not go on, he would in a short tune be 
f t d ath, he answered, that he desired nothing 

b t 1 down and die. The Doctor did not so ei- 
pl tly unce his life ; he said he was willing to go 
b t h he must first take some sleep, though he 
had b f old the company, to sleep was to perish. 
M B k nd. the rest found it impossible to cany 
them ; and there being no remedy, they were both suf- 
fered to sit down, being partly supported by the bushes ; 
and in a few minutes they fell mto a profound sleep. 

ward, returned, with the welcome news that a fire was 
kindled about a quarter of a mile farther on the way. 
Mr Banks then endeavored to awake Dr Solander, and 
happily succeeded. Bat though he had not slept (We 
minutes, be had almost lost the use of his limbs, and 
the muscles were so shrunk, that the shoes fell from his 
feet : he consented to go forward with such assistance 
as could he given him, but no attempts to relieve poor 



Richi 



ucressful. 



It is hardly necessary to say any thing about the treat- 
ment of such cases. If a person is Ibund in a state of 
torpor from cold, common sense points out the ni 
-y of bringbg him within the u " ' 

hen, however, the Umbs, &c., 
must be very cautiously apphed, lest reaction, ensumg 
in such debilitated parts, might induce gangrene. Brisk 
friction with a cold towel, or even with snow, as is 
the custom in Russia, should, in the Arst instance, be 
had recourse to. When by this means the circulation 
is restored, and motion and feeling communicated to 
the parts, the heat may be gradnally increased, and the 

Brson wrapped in blankets, and allowed some sthnu- 
1 internally, such as a little negus, or spirits and 
water. This practice should bo adopted from the very 
first, when the parts are not frost-bitten ; but when 
such is the case, the stimulating system requites to be 
used with great caution, and we must proceed carefully, 
proportiomngthe stimulus to the particular circumstance 
of the case. 

If a person is unfortunate enough to bo overtaken 
in a snow storm, and has no immediate prospect of 
eitrication. he should, if the cold is very great, and 
the snow deep, sink his body as much as possible in 
the latter, leaving only room for respiration. By this 
plan, the heat of the body is much better preserved 
than when eiposed to the influence of the atmosphere, 
and Ufe has a greater chance of being saved ; tor the 
temperature of the snow is not lower than that of the 
surrounding air, while its power of absorbing caloric is 
much less. It is on this principle that sheep live for 
such a length of time enveloped in snow wreaths, 
while, had they been openly exposed, for a much less 
period, to a similar degree of coid, death would inevi- 
tably have ensjied. 

One of the best methods to prevent the limba fi-om 
being frost-bitten in intensely cold weather, is to keep 
them continually in motion. Such was the method re- 
commended by Xenophon to the Greek troops, in Che 
memorable ' retreat of the ten thousand,' conducted by 
that distinguished soldier and historian 



CHAPTER XIII 



There is some analogy between suspended ai 
and sleep. It is not so striking, however, as to require 
any thing like a lengthened discussion of the former, 
which I shall only consider in so far as the resemblance 
holds good between it and sleep. I have already Spo- 
ken of that suspension of the mind, and of some of the 
vilai functions, which occurs in conaeqoence of intense 
;old ; but there are other varieties, not less singular 
~ are,fai ■ 

■\?iieri complete faulting ti 
many of the characters of death— the countenance be- 
ing pail, mois^ and clammy ; the body cold ; the re- 
spiration eitremely feeble ; the pulsation of the heart 
apparently at an end ; while the mind is in a state of 
utter abeyance. It is in the latter respect only that the 
resemblance esists between ^ncope and sleep ; in 
every other they ace widely different. The same rule 
holds with regard to apoplexy, in which a total insensi- 
bility, even to the Htrongeat stimuli, takes place, accom- 
panied also with raentfl torpor. In recoverable cases 
of drowning, hangmg, and sufibcation, a similar analogy 
prevails, o^y in a much feebler degree ; the faculties 
of the mind being far the tune suspended, and the ac- 
tual existence of the vital spark only proved by the sub- 
sequent restoration of the individual to consciousness 
and feeling. 

Themost singular species, however, of suspanded 
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1 is that denominated catalepsy, or trance. 
No affection, to which the anundl frame is subject, ia 
more remarkable than this Dunnf its continuance, 
the whole body is cold, rigid, and mflexible , the coun- 
tenance without color ; tht eyes iixed and motionless -, 
while breathing and the pulsation ot the heart are, to all 
appearance, at an end. The mental powers, also, are 
generally suspended, and participate in the univeraal 
torpor which pervades the frame. In this eitraordi- 
nar; condition, the person may remain for several days, 
having all, or qcarly all, the characteristics of death 
impressed upon him. Such was the case with the 
celebrated Lady Rnssel, who Only escaped premature 
interment by the affectionate prudence ot her husband ; 
and other well authenticated instances of simitar preser- 
vation from burying alive, have been recorded. 

The nature of this peculiar species of suspended ani- 
mation, seems to be totally nnknown ; for there is 
such an apparent extinction of every faculty essential 
to life, that it is inconceivable how existence should go 
on during the contmuance of the fit. There can be no 
doubt, however, that the suspension of the heart and 
Imigs is more apparent than real. It is quite certain 

to sustain life although in so feeble a manner as not to 
come onder the cognizance of our senses. The respi- 
ration, in particular, is exceedingly slight ; for a mirror, 
held to the mouth of the individual, receives no tarnish 
whatever li-om his breath. One fact seems certain, 
that the functions of the neiious system are wholly 
suspended, with the eicaption of such a faint portion 
of energy, as to keep up the circulatory and respiratory 
phenomena : consciousness, in a great majority of cases, 
IS abolished ; and there is nothing wanting to indicate 
the unquestionable presence of death, but that decom- 
position of the body which invariably ibllovrs this state, 
and which never attends the presence of vitahty. 

The remote causes of trance are hidden in much ob- 
scurity i and, generally, we are unable to trace the af- 
fection to any external circumstance. It has been 
known to follow a fit of terror. Sometimes it ensues 
after hysteria, epilepsy, or other spasmodic diseases, 
and is occasionally an accompaniment of menorrhagra 
and mteslinal worms. Neruous and hypochondriac 
patients axe the most subject to its attacks ; but some- 
times it occurs when there is no disposition of the kind, 
and when the person is in a state of the most seeoiing 
good health. 

' A girl named Shorigny, about twenty-five years 
old, residing at Paris, had been for two years past sub- 
ject to hysteria. On the twenty-eighth day al^er she 
was lirst attacked, the physician who came to visit her 
was informed that she had died during the night, which 
much surprised him, as when he had left her the night 
before, she was better than usual. He went to see 
her, in order to convince himself of the fa 



g the cloth with which she was covered, he per- 
3 very pale, and her lips 
c not otherwise in the 



raising 

ceived that though her face was very pale, and her lij 
discoloured, her features were not otherwise in tl 
least altered. Her mouth was open, her eyes shot, and 
the pupils very much dilated ; the light of the candle 
made no impression on them. There was no sensible 
heat m bet body ; but it was not cold and flabby like 
corpses in general. The physician returned the next 
day, determmed on seemg her again before she was bu- 
rled; and, finding that she had not become cold, he gave 
orders that the coffin should not be soldered down until 
putrefaction had commenced. He 



'c her during five days, and at the end of that pi 
00, a slight movement was observed in the cloth vvli 
covered her. In two hours, it was found that the a 



had contracted itself ; she „ .. . 
deer that it had only been an apparent death. The 
eyes soon after were slien opened, the senses returned, 
and the girl bogan gradually to recover. This is an 
■xlraordinary, but inconfestlble fact : the ^rl is still 



alive, and a great many persons who saw her while she 
was in the state Cf apathy described, are ready to satisfy 
the doubts of any one who will take the trouble to in- 

■"' which follows is from the Canioa Gazette, 



' On the western suburbs of Ct 
Le, bought as a slave-woman a 
At the age of twenty-one, he 



imed 



fdher 



^ She had lived with him 

three years. About six months ago she became ill, in 
consequence of a large imposthumeon her side, and on 
the 35th of the present moon died. She was placed in 
a coffin, the lid of which remained unfastened, to wait 
for her parents to come and see the corpse, that they 
might be satisfied she died a natural death. On the 
28U1, while carrying the remains to he interred in the 
north side of Canton, a noise or yoice was heard pro- 
ceeding frosi the coffin; and, on removing the cover- 
ing. It wasWund the woman had come to life again. 
She bad been supposed dead for three days.' 

The case of Colonel Townsend, however, is much 
more extraordinary than either of the above mentioned. 
This gentleman possessed the remarkable faculty of 
throwing himself into a trance at pleasure. The heart 
ceased, apparently, to throb at his bidding, respiration 
seemed at an end, his whole frame assumed the icy 
chill and rigidity of death ; while his face became col- 
ourless and shrunk, and his ^e tixed, glared, and 
ghastly : even bis mind ceased lo manifest itself ; for 
during the trance it was utterly devoid of conscious- 
ness as his body of animation. In this state be would 
remain for hours, when these amgular phenomena wore 
away, and he returned to his usual condition. Medi- 
cal annals furnish no parallel to this eitraordmaiy case. 
Considered whether in a physiological or metaphysical 
point of view, it is equally astoniahihg and inexplicable, 

k. variety of stories are related of people having had 
circumstances revealed to them in a trance, of which 
they were ignorant when awake : most of these tales 
have their origin in fiction, althon^ (here is no reason 
why they may not be occasionally true ; as the mind, 
instead of being in torpor, as is very generally the case, 
may exist in a slate analogous to that of dreaming, and 
may thus, as in a common dream, have long forgotten 
events impressed upon it. 

The following case exhibits a very singular instance, 
in which the usual characteristic — a suspension of the 
mental faculties — was wanting. It seems to have been 
a most complete instance of suspended volition, whetein 
the mind was active, while the body refused lo obey its 
impulses, and continued in a state of apparent death. 

' A young lady, an attendant on the Princess — — , 
after having been confined to her bed, for a great length 
of timo, with a violent nervous disorder, was at last, to 
all appearance, deprived of life. Her lips were quite 
pale, her face resembled the countenance of a dead per- 
son, and the body grew cold. 

' She was removed from the room in which she died, 
was laid in a coffin, and the day of her funeral fixed on. 
The day arrived, and, according Ui the custom of the 
country, funeral ?ongs and hymns were sung before the 
door. Just as the people were about to nail on the iid 
of the coffin, a kind of perspiration was observed to ap- 
pear on the surface of her body. It grew greater evei-y 
moment ; and at last a kind of convulsive motion via!. 
observed in the hands and feel of the corpse. A few 
minutes after, during which time fresh signs of return- 
ing life appeared, she at once opened her eyes and ut- 
tered a most pitiable shriek. Physicians were quickly 
procured, and in the course of a few days she was con- 
siderably restored, and is probably alive at this day. 

' The description which she gave of her situation ii 
extremely remarkable, and forms a curious and authen- 
tic addition to psychology. 
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' She said it seemed to her, as if in a Jream, that she 
Baa really dead ; yet she was perfectly conscious of all 
!hat happened around her in [his dreadful state. She 
lislinctly heard her friends speaking and lamenting het 
iealh, at the side of her coffin. She felt them pull on 
ihe dead-clothes, and lay her in it. This feeling pio- 
iuced 3 mental anziety, which is indescribable. She 
Died to cry. but het soul was without power, and could 
not act on her body. She liad the contradictory feel- 
ing as if she were in het body, and yet not in it, at one 
ind the same tune. It was equally impossible fot het 
to stretch out her arm, or to open her eyes, or to cry, 
although she continually endeavored to do so. The 
mtemal anguish of het mind was, however, at its ut- 
most height when the fnneta! hymns began to be sung, 
md when the lid of the coffin was about to be nailed 
3n, The thought that she was to he buried alive, was 
Ihc one that gave activity to her soul, and caused it to 
aperate on her corporeal frame.'' 

The following is different from either of Ihe forego- 
ing ; ! have given it on account of its singularity, al- 
though it does not altogether coine -under 3ie denomi- 

' George Grokatzhi, a Polish soldier, deserted from 
bis regiment in the harvest of the year 1677. He was 
iiscovered, a few days after, drinking and making merty 

tended, he was so much terrified, that he gave a loud 
ihriek, and was immediately deprived of the power of 
(^jeech. When brought to a conrt martial, it was im- 
lossihla to make him articulate a word ; nay. he then 
jecame as immovable as a statue, and appeared not to 
je conscious of any thing that was going forward. In 
;he prison, to which he was conducted, he neither at« 
lor drank. The officers and priests at first threatened 
lim, and afterwards endeavored to soothe and calm 
lim, but all their efforts were in vain. He remained 
senseless and immoi-ahla. His irons were struck off, 
md he was taken out of the prison, hut he did not 
nove. Twenty days and nights were passed in this 
vay, daring which he took no kind of nourishment ; 
le then gradnally sunk and died.'t 

It would ha out of place to enter here into a detail of 
.he medical management of the first mentioned varie- 
,ics of suspended animation, such as drowning, stran- 
^lation, &c., &c. ; and with regard to the treatment of 
jancc, properly so called, a very few words will suffice. 

If we have reason to suppose that we know the cause 
if the affection, that, of course, must be removed when- 
iver practicable. We must then' employ stimuli to 
irouse the person from his torpor, such as friction, the 
ipplicalion of sternutatories and volatilo agents to the 
losirils, and electricity. The latter remedy is likely to 
)rove a very powerful one, and should always be had 
■ecourse to when other means fail, I should think the 
warm bath might be advantageously employed. When 
^en these remedies do not succeed, wo must trust to 
jmc. So long as the body does not run into decay, 
ifter a case of suspended animation arising without any 
rery obvious cause, interment should not take place ; 
or it is possible that life may esist, although, for the 
lime bem^ there is every appearance of its utter ei- 
jnction. By neglecting this rule, a person may be in- 
ferred alive ; nor can there be a doubt that sach dread- 
"ul mistakes have occasionally been committed, espe- 
:ially hi France, where it is customary to inter the body 
iwenty.four hours after death. Decomposition is the 
jnly infallible mark that eiislence is at an end, and that 
:he grave has triumphed, 

CHAPTER XIV, 



The young and the imaginati 



dul^e most frequently in wakmg dreams. The scenes 
which life presents do not come up to the desires of 
the heart ; and the pencil of fancy is accordingly em- 
ployed in depicting others more in harmony with its 
own designs. Away into the gloomy back-ground goes 
reality with its stem and forbidding hues, and forward, 
in colours more dazzhng than those of the rainbow, 
start the bright and airy phantoms of imagination, 
' How often,' observes Dr Gkiod,* ' waking to the roar 
of the midnight tempest, while dull and gluttonous in- 
dolence snores in happy forgetflilness, does the ima- 
gination of those who are thus divinely gifted mount 
the dizzy chariot of the whirlwind, and picture evils 
that have no real eiistence ; now figuring to herself 
some neat and thrifty cottage where virtue delights to 
reside, she sees it swept away in a moment by the tor- 
rent, a»d despoiled of the little harvest just gathered 
in ; now folloviiug the lone traveller in some narrow 

rous pathway, over the edge of the Alpine 
where a single slip is instant destruction, 

him alone by fitful flashes of lightning ; and 
at length, struck by the flash, she beholds him tumbling 



takes her stand on the jutting foreland of some bold 
terrific coast, and eyes the foundering vessel straight 
below ; she miies with the spent and despairing crew ; 
she dives into the cabin, and singles out, perhaps from 
the rest, some lovely maid, who, m all the bloom of re- 
covered beauty, is voyaging lack to her native land 
Irom the healing airs of a foreign chmate, in thought 
just bounding over the scenes of her youth, or pandng 
in the warm embraces of a father's arms' Such are 
waking dreams ; and there are few who, at some happy 
moment or other, have not yielded to their hifluence. 
Often under the burning clime of India, or upon the 
lonely hanks of tho Mississippi, has the stranger let 
loose the reins of his imagination, calHng up before him 
the mountains of his own beloved country, his native 
streams, and tocks, and valleys, so vividly, that ho was 
transported back into the midst of them, and lived over 
again the days of his youth. Or the waking dream 
may assume a more selfish character. If the individual 
pines after wealth, his mmd may be filled with visions 
of future opulence. If he is young and unmarried, he 
may conjure up the form of a lovely female, may place 
her in a beautiful cottage by the banks of some roman- 
tic stream, may love her with unfathomable affection, 
and become the fondest and most happy of husbands. 
The mora completely a person is left to solitude, the 
more likely is his imagmation to indulge in such fan- 
cies. We seldom build castles in ^e air in the midst 
of busthi, or when we have any thing else to think of. 
Wakmg dreams are the luiurios of an othorwiso un- 
employed mind — the aristocratic indulgences of llie in- 
tellect. As people get older and more coversant with 
life in all its diversified features, they are little inoluied 
to indulge in such visions. They survey events with 
the eye of severe trulii, amuse themselves with no im- 
practicable notions of fancied happiness, and are in- 
clined to take a gloomy, rather than a flattering, view 
of the future. With youthful and poetical mmds,how- 
ever, the case is widely different. Much of that por- 
tion of their eiistence, not devoted to occupation, is a 
constant dream. They lull themselves into temporary 
happiness with scenes which they know only to esist 
in Hieir own imagination ; but which are nevertheless 



and submit themselves unhesilatingty to its spelL 

These curious states of mind may occur at anytime; 
but the most common periods of their accession are 
shortly after lying down, and shortly before getting up. 
Men, especially young men, of vivid, sanguine, imagina. 
five temperaments, have dreams of t)iis kind almrat 
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erery morning and night. Instead of submitting to the 
scCTitre of sleep, thej amuse themselves with creating 
a thousand visionary scenes. Though broad awake, 
their judgment does not exercise the slzghleat sway, 
and fancy is allowed to become lord of tie ascendant. 
Poets are notorious castle-builders, and poems are, in 
fact, merely waking dreaifls— at least their authors 
were under the hallucination of such dreams while 

gising. Milton's mind, during the compositit 
iradise Lost, must have eKisted chie^ in ttia slate of 
a sublime waking dream ; so mast Raphael's, while 
painting the Sistine Chapel ; and, Thorwaldson's, while 
designing the triumphs of Aiezander. In waking 
dreams, whatever emotion prevails has a character of 
exaggeration, at least in reference to the existing con- 
dt^on of the individual. He sees every thing tlTrough 
the serene atmosphere of imagination, and imbues the 
most trite circumstances with poetical colouring. The 
aspect, in short, which things assume, beats a strong 
resemblance to that impressed upon them by ordinary 
dreams, and differs chiefly in this, that, though verging 
continually on the limits of extravagance, they seldom 
transcend possibility. 



CHAPTER XV, 



Of the various faculties with which man is endowed, 
those which bring him into communication with the 
material world, constitute an important class. The or- 
gans of these facnltiaa — termed perceptive — ate situ- 
ated in the middle and lower parts of the forehead. 
Their fimction is to perceive and remember the edst- 
ence, phenomena, qnalities, and relations of external 
objects, Individualiti/ takes cognisance of the eidst- 
ence of material bodies ; Eventaaliiy, of their motions 
or actions ; Form, of their shape ; Sise, of their mag- 
nitnde and proportions ; Weight, of the resistance which 
they offer lo a moving or restraining power ; Colmir- 
itig, of their colours ; and LocaiUy, of their relative 

S[)S!tion. Tims and Number perceive and remember 
uration and numbers ; Laiigitage takes cognizance of 
artificial signs of feeling and thought ; and Order de- 
lights in regularity and arrangement. In ordinary cir- 
cumstances, the mode of action of these organs is this. 
If any object — a horse for example — be placed before 
us, the rays of hght reflected from its snr&ce to our 
eye, form a picture of the animal upon the retina or 
back part of that organ. This picture gives rise to 
what, for want o! more precise language, is caUed an 
impression, which is conveyed by 3ib optic nerve to 
the cerebral organs already mentioned ; and by them, 
in reality, the horse is perceived. The eye and optic 
nerve, it will be observed, do no mors than transmit 
the impression /rom without, so as to produce that state 
of the mtemal organs which is accompanied by what is 
termed perception or temaium. Wien the horse is 
withdrawn, the impression still remains, to a certain 
extent, in the brain ; and though the animal is not ac- 
tually perceived, we still remember its appearance, and 
can almost imagine that it is before us. This faint 
semi-perception is called an idea, and differs from sen- 
sation onljr in bein^ less vivid. The brain is more 
highly eicited when it perceives a sensation, than when 
an idea only is present ; because, in the former case, 
there is applied, through the medium of the senses, a 
Btimnlua from without, which, in the latter case, is not 
present. If, however, the brain be brought by ivfenuU 
causes lo a degree of excitement, which, in general, is 
the result only of eitemal impressions, ideas not less 
TJvid than sensations ensue ; and the individual has the 



mitted from an actual object through the s 
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other words, the brain, in a certain slate, perceives ex- 
ternal bodies ; and any cause which induces that state, 
gives rise to a like perception, independently of the 
usual cause^the pieaence of external bodies them- 
selves. The chief of these internal causes is inflam- 
mation of the brain : and when the oi^ns of the per- 
ceptive faculties are so excited — put into a state simi- 
lar to that which follows actual impressions from with- 
out — the result is a series of falsa images or sounds, 
which are often so vivid as to be mistaken for realities. 
During sleep, the perceptive organs seem to be pecu- 
liarly susceptible of such excitement. In dreaming, for 
instance, the externa! world, is invrardly represents^ to 
OUT minds with all the force of reality : we speak and 
hear as if we were in communication with actual exist- 
ences. Spectral illusions are phenomena strictly analo- 
gous ; indeed, ^ey are literafly nothing else than in- 
volnntarr wakmg dreams. 

In addition to the occasional cause of excitement of 
the perceptive organs above alluded lo, there is another, 
ihe existence of which is proved by numerous facts 
though its mode of action is somewhat obscure. I al- 
lude to a large development of the organ of Wimder. 
Individuals with such a development are both stronaly 

iriclinpiUn WlToiri. m ll.- ..,„„,„,..— ,i:... -r _!.__.. .= 4 



peculiarly L 
large in the 



large m the head of Earl Grey, and he is said lo be 
haunted by the apparition of a bloody head. Dr Gall 
mentions, that in the head of Dr Jung Stilling, who 
saw visions, the organ was very largely developed. A 
gentleman who moves in the best society in Paris, once 
asked Gall lo examine his head. The doctor's first re- 
mark was, ' You sometimes see visions, and believe in 
apparitions. ' The gen tieman started from this in astonish- 
ment, and said that he had frequent visions : but never 
till that moment had he spoken on the subject to any 
human bemg, through fear of being set dov™ as ab- 
surdly credulous. How a large development of Wort- 
ier produces the necessary excitement of the perceptive 
orrans IS unknown, but the fact seems indisputable. 

In former times, individuals who beheld visions in- 
stead of ascribing them to a disordered state of the 
brain, referred them to outward impressions, and had a 
felse consjcHon of the presence of supernatural beings. 
Hence the universal belief in ^osts which in these 
pcnods prevailed, even among the learned, and from 

tie illiterate are not yet entirely exempt. 

i read m history of people being attended by fa- 

spirits ; such was tlie case with Socrates in an- 
cient, and with the poet Tasso, in modern times : their 
familiar spmts were mere micctral Illusions. ' At Bi- 
^cio, near Naples,' says itr Hoole. in his account of 
the illustrious author of the Jerusalem Delivered, ' Man- 
so had an opportunity of examining the singular eff'ects 
of TasBO's melancholy, and often disputed him con- 
ing a familiar spirit which he pretended conversed 
him : Manso endeavoured in vain to peiBuade hi.s 
fnend that the whole was the illusion of a disturted 
imagination ; but the latter vras strenuous in maintain- 
ing the reality of what he asserted, and lo convinro 
Manso, desired him to be present at one of the myste- 

conversations. Manso had the complaisance to 
him the next day, and while they were engaged 
tudden he observed that Tasso kept 
his eyes fixed on a window, and remained in a manner 
unmovable ; he called him by his name, but received 
f ■ J, .-. , '*^' "^"^ ™^ "'"■' 'There is the 
friendly spint that is come to converse with me ; look ' 
- id yon will be convinced of all I have said.' 

Manso heard him with surprise ; he looked, but saw 
nothing except the sunbeams darting through the win- 
his eyes aU over the room, but could 
g: and was just going lo ask where Iho 
pretended spnit was, when he heard Tasso speafe with 
I sometimes^ntting questions to the 
8ffi*fl«f P?«Ce'P01«i*l*ig the whole 
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in such a pleasing manner, and in such elevated ei- 
pressions, that he listened with admiration, and had not 
the least inclination to interrapt iiim. At last the uncom- 
mon converaation ended with the departure of the spirit, 
ae appeared by Tasso'a own words, who, turniog to 
Manso, asked bim if his doubts were removed. Manao 
was more amazed than erer ; he scarce knew what to 
think of hiE friend's situation, and waived any farther 
conversation on the subject.' 

The visions of angels, and the communications from 
above, with which reiigioiis enthusiasts are often m 
pressed, arise from the operation of spectral i u ons 
They see forms and heat sounds which have o es s 
ence ; and, believing in the reality of such imp ess ons 
consider themselves highly lavored by the ainugh y 
These feehngs pievailed very much during the pe se 
cutions in Scotland. Nothing was more common ba 
foe the Covenanter by the lonely hill side to have what 
be supposed a special message from God, and even o 
see the ange! who brought it, standing before him, and 
encouragmg him to ate^fastness in hia religious prin- 
ciples Much of the crazy bnaticism exhibited by the 
disciples of Campbell and Irving, undoubtedly arises 
from a similar cause ; and it is probable that both of 
these individuals see visions and heat supernaloral 
voices, as well as many of their infatuated followers. 

TanouB causes may so Bscite the brain as to produce 
these phantasmata, such as great mental distress, 
sleeplessness, nervous irritation, religious excitement, 
j^ver, epdepsy, opium, delirium tremens, eicessive 
study, and dyspepsia. I have known them to arise 
without the apparent concurrence of any mental or 
bodily distemper. I say apparent, for it is very evident 
there must be some functional derangement, however 
much it may he hidden from observation. An ingeni- 
ous friend lus related t« me a case of this kind i^ich 
occurred in his own person. One morning, while ly- 
ing in bed broad awake, and, as he supposed, in perfect 
I health, the wall opposite to him appeared to open at its 
junction with the ceiling, and out of the aperture came 
a nttle uncouth, outlandish hgure, whidi descended 
from the roof, squatted upon his breast, grinned at him 
maliciously, and seemed as if pinching and pummelling 
his sides. This illusion continued foe some time, and 
with a timorous subject might have been attended with 
bad consequences ; bat he referred it at once to some 
disordered state of the stomach under which he imagined 
he must have labored at the time, although be had no 
direct consciousness of any such derangement of this 
organ. The same gentleman has related to me the 
case of one of bis friends which attracted much notice 
at the time it happened, from the melancholy circnm- 
stance that attended it. It is an equally marked in- 
stance of hallucination arising without the individual 
being conscious of any physical cause by which it 
might be occasioned. It is as follows : — 

Mr H. was one day walking along the street, appar- 
ently in perfect health, when he saw, or supposed he 
saw his acquaintance, MrC., walking before him. He 
called aloud to the latter, who, however, did not seem 
to hear him, but continued moving on. Mr H. then 
quickened his pace for the purpose of overtaking him ; 
the other increased hia also, as if tj> keep ahead of liis 
pursuer, and proceeded at such a rale that Mr H.. found 
It impossible to make up to him. This continued for 
some time, till, on Mr C. coming to a gata he opened 
it, passed in, and sl^nmed it violently in Mr H.'s face. 
Confounded at sucli treatment, the latter instantly 
opened the gate, looked down the long lane into which 
it led, and. to his astonishment, no one was visible. 
Determined to unravel the mystery, he went toMrC.'s 
honse ; and what was his surprise when he learned 
that he was confined to hie bed, and had been so for 
several days. A week or two afterwards, these gentle- 
when Mr H. mentioned the circumstance, and told Mr 



;ularly that he had seen his wrailk, and that, as b 
at consequence, he would soon be a dead man. 
The person addressed Ikughed heartily, as did the rest 
of the company, but the result turned out to be no 
laughing matter ; for, in a very few days, Mr C, was 
attacked with putrid sore throat, and died ; and wiUiin 
a very short period of his death Mr H. was also in the 
grave. 

Some of the most vivid instances of spectral illusion 
are those induced by opium. Several of the 'English 
Op um Eater's' visions were doubtless of this nature. 
D Abe ombie relates a stiikjng msfance of the kind 
h ch oc uned to the late Dr Gregory. ' He had gone 



_ ... h the view of preventing sea-sickness, and 
was ying on a couch in the cabin, when the figure of 
tbe lady appeared before him in so distinct a manner 
that her actual presence couid not have been more vivid. 
He was quite awake, and fully sensible that it was e 
phantasm produced by the opiate, along with his intense 
mental feehng; but ho was unable by any effort to 
banish the vision,'* Indeed, any thing on which the 
mind dwells eicessively, may by eiciting the perceptive 
Cleans, give rise to spectral illusions. It is to this cir- 
cumstance that the bereaved husband sees the image 
of a departed wife, to whom he was fondly attached — 
that the murderer is baunl^ by the apparition of his 
victim — and that the living with whom we are familiar, 
seem to be presented before our eyes, although at a 
distance from us. Dr Conolly relates the case of a 
gentleman, who, when in danger of being wrecked 
near the Eddystoue lighthouse, saw the images of his 
whole family. 

These illusive appearance sometimes occur during 
convalescence from diseases. In the summer of 1833, 
a gentleman in Glasgow, of dissipated habits, was 
seised with cholera, from which he recovered. His re- 
covery was unattended with any thing particular, ei- 
cept the presence of a phantasmata — consisting of hu- 
man figures about three feet high, neatly dressed in 
pea-green jackets, and knee-breeches of the same color. 
Being a person of a superior mind, and knowing the 
cause of the illusions, they gave him no alarm, although 
he was very often haunted by them. As he advanced 
in strength the phantoms appeared less fi^uenlly. and 
diminished in sue, till at last tiiey were not taller than 
hia finger. One night, while seated alone, a multitude 
of these LiUiputian gentlemen made their appearance 
on his table, and favored him with a dance ; but being 
at the time otherwise engaged, and in no mood to enjoy 
such an amusement, he lost temper at the nnwelcome 
intrusion of his pigmy visiters, and striking his fist vio- 
iently npon the table, he exclaimed m a violent passion, 
' Get about your business yon little impertinent rascals I 
What the detil are you doing herel' when the whole 
assembly instantly vanislied, and he was never troubled 
with them more. 

It generally happens that the figures are no less visi- 
ble when the eyes are closed than when they are open. 
An individual in the west of Scotland, whose case is 
related in the Phrenological Joumal.t whenever he shut 
hia eyes or was in darkness, saw a procession move 
before his mind as distinctly as it had previously dona 
before his eyes. Some years ago, a farmer from the 
neighbourhood of Hamilton, informed me, with feelings 
of great horror, that he had frequently the vision of a 
hearse drawn by four black horses, which were diiven 
by a black driver. Not knowing ^e source of this il- 
lusion ho was rendered extremely miserable by it ; and, 
to aggravate his unhappiness. was regarded by the ig- 
norant country people, to whom he told his story, a* 
• Inqnirlta ciincerninj ihe Iiilollecliial Powers, t- SS7. 
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having been gnilty of somE grievous crime. This vi- 
sion was apparent to him ctiiefly by night, and tlie eliect 
was Clie same whether hie eyes were open or shut. 
Indeed, so little sre these illusions dependant on sight. 
that tlie blind are frequently subject to Ihem. A re- 
spected elderly gentlenian, a patient of my own, who 
was afflicted wilh loss of sight, accompanied by TJolent 
headaches, and severe dispeptic symplonis, used to 
have the image of a black cat presented before him, as 
distinctly as he could have seen it before lie became 
bUnd. He was troubled with yarioue other spectral 
appearances, besides being subject to illusjons of sound 
equally remarkable ; for he had often the consciousness 
of hearing music so strongly unpressed upon him, that 
it was wiui difficulty his friends could convince him it 
was purely ideal. 

Considering the age in which Bayle lived, his notions 
of the true nature of spectral illusions were wonderfully 
acute and philosophical. Indeed, he baa so well de- 
scribed the theory of apparitions, that the modern phra- 
notogical doctrine on this point seems little more than 
an Bipanded version of his own. ' A man,' says he, 

Duldnot 

it, mho sli 

IS any person that imagined he saw a spectre ; and I 
lui not thmk that the most obstinate and extravagant 
unbelievers have maintained this. All they say, comes 
to this : that the persons who have thought themselves 
sye-witnesaes of the apparition of spirits had a disturbed 
imagination. They confess that thero are cerlain 
places in oU'T hrain that, being ejected in a certain 
manner, excite the image of an object which has no real 
existence out of ourselves, and make the man, whose 
braia is thus modified, believe be sees, at two paces 
distant, a f^htful spectre, a hobgoblin, a tjireatening 
phantom, rnie like happens in the heads of the most 
mcredulous, either in their sleep, or in the paroiysms 
of a violent fever. Will they maintain at^r this, that 
it is impoEsible for a man awake, and not in a delirium, 
to receive, iw certain places of his brain, an iiajH-BssioJi 
almost like that which, by the law of nature, ia con- 
nected with the appearance of a phi ' ' ' 
■ me's Essays, entitled ' An ^ 
e theory is clearly enuncial 

It is worthy of remark, thai the phenomena of appa- 
ritions are inconsistent witii the prevalent theory that 
the brain is a single organ, with every part of which 
each faculty ia connected. Were this theory sound, 
the same cause that vivifies the perceptive faculties 
moat alao vivifif, or excite to increased action, thepro- 
pensitics. sentiments, and reflecting powers. This, 
however, is by no means the case. 

The case of Nicolai, the Prussian bookseller, which 
occurred in the beginning of 1791, is one of the most 
remarkable mstances of spectral illusion on record. 'I 
saw,' says he, 'in a state of mind completely sound, 
and — after the first tenor was over — with perfect calm- 
ness, for nearly two months, almost conatantly and in- 
voluntarily, a vast number of human and other forms, 
and even heard their voices, though all this was merely 
the consequence of a diseased state of the nerves, and 
an irregular circulation of the blood.' ' When I shut 
my eyea. these phantoms would aometimes vanish en- 
tirely, though there were instances when I beheld them 
with my eyes closed ; yet when thay disappeared on 
such occasions, they generally returned when I opened 
my eyes. I conversed some^es with my physician 
and my wife of the phantasms which at the moment 
snnounded me ; they appeared more frequently walking 
than at rest ; nor were mey constantly present. They 
frequently did not come for some time, but always re- 
appeared far a longer or shorter period either singly or 
in company, the latter, however, being most frequently 
the case. I generally saw human forms of both sexes ; 
but they usually seemed not to lake the smallest notice 
«{ each other, moving as in a maiket-place, where all 



are eager to press through the crowd ; at times, how- 
other. I also saw, aovoral times, people on horseback, 
dogs, and birds. All these phantasme appeared to me 
in their natural size, and as distinct as if alive, eihibi- 
ting difFerant shades of carnation in the nncovered parts, 
as well as in different colours" and fashions in their 
dresses, though the colours seemed somewhat paler 
than in real nature ; none of ^e figures appeared par- 
ticularly comical, terrible, or disgusting, most of them 
being of an ludifTerent shape, and some presenting a 
pleasing aspect.' 

^Perhaps the most remarkable visionary, of whom wc 
have any detailed account, was Blake the painter. This 
extraordinary man not only believed in his visions, but ■ 
could often call up at pleasure whatever phantasms lie 
wished to aee ; and so far from their being objects of 
annoyance, he rather solicited than wished to avoid 
their presence. He was in the habit of conversing with 
angels, demons, and heroes, and taking their likenesses ; 
for they prayed moat obedient sitters, and never show- 
ed any aversion tfl allow him to transfer them to paper. 
' His mind ;' says Mr Cunningham, ' could convert the 
most ordinary occurrences into something mystical and 
supernatural.' "Did you ever see a fidry's funeral, 
madam?' he once said to a lady who liappened to sit 
by him in company, ' never, sir I' was the answer, ' I 
l^re,' said Blake, ' but not before last night, 1 was 
walkmg alone in my garden, there was great stillness 
among the branches and flowers, and more than com- 
mon sweetness in the air ; I heard a low and pleasant 
sound, and knew not whence it came. At last I saw 
the broad leaf of a flower move, and underneath I saw 
a procession of creaturea of the size and color of the 
green and grey grasshoppers, bearing a body laid out 
on a rose leaf, vriiich they buried with songs, and then 
disappeared. It was a fairy funeral." Go being asked 
to draw the likeness of Sir William Wallace, that hero 
immediately stood before bun, and he commenced tak- 
ing his portrait. ' Having drawn for some time with the 
samecare of hand and steadiness of eye, as if aliving 
sitter had been before him, Blake stoped suddenly and 
said, ' I cannot finish him — Edward the first ha^ step- 
ed in between him and me.' 'That's lucky,' said his 
friend, ' for I want the portrait of Edward too.' Blake 
took another sheet of paper and sketched the features 
of Plant^enet ; upon which his majesty politely van- 
ished, and &e artistfinishedthe head of Wallace.'* The 
greater part of his hfe was passed in beholding visiona 
and in drawing them. On one occasion he saw the 
ghost of a flea and took a sketch of it. No conception 
was too strange or incongruous for his wild imagination, 
which totally overmastered his judgment, and made him 
mistake the chimeras of an eicited brain for realities. 

What ia called the Second sight originated, in most 
cases, fram spectral illusions ; and the seers of whom 
we so often read, were merely individuals visited by 
these phantoms. The Highland mountains, and the 
wdd lawless habits of those who inhabited them, were 
peculiarly adapted to foster the growth of such impres- 
sions in unaginative mmde ; and, accordingly, nothing 
was more common than to meet widi persons who not 
only fancied they saw visions, but, on the strength of 
this belief, laid claim to the gift of prophesy. The 
more completely the mind ia abstract^ from the bus- 
tle of life ; the more solitary the district in which the 
individual resides ; and the more romantic and awe-in- 
spring the scenes that pass before his eyes, the greater 
is his tendency to see visions, and to place faith in what 
he sees. A man, for instance, vidth the peculiar tem- 
perament which predisposes to see, and believe in, spec- 
tral illusions, is informed that his chieftain and clan have 
set out on a dangerous eipcdition. Full of the subject, 
he forces then- images before him — sees ihera engaged 
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in figbl — beholds his chicflian cut down hy the clay- 
more of an enemy — Ihe clanamcn routed and dispers- 
ed, their houses destroyed, Iheir ealtle carried off. This 
vision he relates to certain Lndiyiduals. If. as is not 
jnlikely, it is borne out by the event, his prophecy is 
spread far and wide, and looked upon as an inslanee 
of the second sight ; while, ehould nothing happen, the 
Btory is >a more thought of by those [o whom it was com- 
municated. In some instances, it is probable that the 
accidental fulfilment of an ordinary dream was regard- 
ed as second sight. 

The belief in fakies, no doubt, had also its origin in 
spectral illusions. In the days of ignorance and sn- 
perstition nothing was more easy than for an excited 
brain to conjure up those tiny forms, and seo them per- 
form their gambol? upon the greensward beneath the 
light of the moon. 

The dimensions of the figures which are exhibited in 
spectral illusions vary esceedingly. Sometimes they 
appear as miniatures, sometimes of the size of life, at 
other times of colossal proportions. The same differ- 
ences apply to their toloor. In one case they are pale, 
niiety, transparent ; in another black, red, blue, or green. 
Sometimes we have them' fantastically clothed in the 
costume of a former age, sometimes in that of our own. 
Now they are represented grinning, now weeping, now 
in smiles, ■ While or grey Ghosts,' says Mr Simpson 
' result from excited Fana, with quiescent Coioaring, 
the transparent cobweb eifect being colonrless. Pale 
-spectres, and shadowy yet coloured forms, are the effect 
of partially excited Colouring. Tall ghosts and 
dwarf goblins, are the illusions of over-eiciled Sise.' 
The jabbering of apparitions arises fiom an excited 
state of that part of the brain which gives us cogni- 
zance of sounds. This explanation seems highly pro- 
bable, or rather quite satisfactory. There are points, 
however, which it is likely no one will ever be able to 
eiplain. Why, for instance should the disordered 
brain conjure up persons and faces rather than trees 
and hmises ? why should a ghost be dressed in red 
rather than Uut, and why should it smUe rather than 
grin ? These are minuliffl beyond the reach of in- 
vestigation at least in the present state of our know- 
Mr Simpson, in the second volume of the Phrenolo- 
gical Journal, has published a case of spectral illusion, 
which, for singularity and interest, equals any thing of 
the same kind which has hitherto heenrecorded. The 
subject of it was a young lady under twenty years of 
age, of good family, well educated, free fi^m any su- 
perstitious fears, in perfect bodily health and of sound 
mind. She was early subject to occasional attacks of 
such illusions, and the first she remembered was 
that of a carpet which descended in the air before her, 
then vanished away. After an interval of some years, 
she began to see human figures in her room as she lay 
wide avrake in bed. These figures were utkiHsh or 
rather gre^j and transpuxent like cobmEb, onA generally 
above the size of life. At this time she had acute 
headaches, very singularly confined to one small spot 
of the heail. On bcmg asked to indicate the spot, she 
touched, with her fore-linger and thumb, each side of 
the root of the nose, the commencement of the eye- 
brows, and the spot immediately over the top of the 
nose, the ascertdned seats of Form, Sise, and Loiner 
IjuHmdmititi/. On being asked if the pain was confined 
to ihbso spots, she answered that some time afterwards 
it extended lo the right anil left, aldng the eyebrows, 
and a httle above them, and completely round the eyes, 
which felt aa if they would burst from their sockets. 
On this taking place the visions varied. The organs 
of Weighl, CoimiTM^, Order, Njimher. and Lorakh/, 
were affected, and the phanlaanmta assumed a change 
csponding to the irritated condition of thi 
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sent themselves, though not always, above the sixt of 
life.' ' CD/tJuring' being over-ejicited, began to occas- 
sion its specific and fantastical illusions. Bright spots, 
like stars on a back ground, filled the room in the dark, 
uid even in day-light ; snd sudde:i, and sometimes 
^adual, iliammation of the room during the night took 
place, so that the fiirnitnra in it became visible. In. 
numerable balls of fire seemed one day to pour like n 
torrent out of one of the rooms of the house down the 
staircase. On one occasion, the pain between the 
eyes, and along the lower ridge of the brow, struck her 
suddehly with great violence — when, instaniiy, tho 
room filled with stars and bright spots. On attempt- 
ing, on that occasion, to go le bed, she said sbe vita 
conscious of an maMlity to balattce herself, as if she 
had been tipsy, and she fell, having made repeated ef- 















eountahle manner eluded her grasp ly sUfliae its 
place, and also by presenting her with a jmnijcr of bed- 
posts instead of one. If the organ of Weigh! situated 
between Sise and Colouring, be the organ of the in- 
stinct to preserve, and powcrof preserving equilibrium, 
it must be the necessary consequence of the derange- 
ment of that oi^n to overset the balance of the per- 
son. Over-eicited N-amber we should eipect to pro- 
duce multiplicalion of objects, and the first experience 
she had of this illusion, was the multiplication of the 
bed-posts, and subsequently of any inanimate object 
she iooli^d at.' 

' For nearly two years. Miss S. L, was free from her 
frontal headaches, and — mark the coincidence — untrou- 
bled by visions or any other illusive perceptions. Soma 
months ago, however, all her distressing symptoms re- 
turned in great aggravation, when she was conscious of 
a want of health. The pain was more acute than be- 
fore along the frontal hone, and round and in the eye- 
balls ; and all the oi^ans there situated recommenced 
their game of illusion. Single fignres of absent and 
deceased friends were terribly real to her, both in the 
day and in the ni^t, sometimes cohroeb, but generally 
coloured. She sometimes saw friends on the street, 
who proved phantoUis when she approached k o 

them ; and instances occurred, where, from h ng 
thus satisfied herself of the illusion, she ffirm d o 
such fiiends that she had seen them in ce ta p ce 
at certain times, when they proved to her h 
alibi. The confusion of her spectral form d 

tressed her.— (Order affected.) The opp ss d 

perplexity were intolerable, when figure p ted 

themselves before her in inextricable disord d 11 

more when they changed — as with Nicolai — from whole 
figures to parts of figures — faces and half faces, and 
limbs — sometimes of inordinate size and dreadful de- 
formity. One instance of illusive Disorder, which she 
mentioned, is curious ; and "has the farther effect ol 
exhibiting (what cannot be put in terms except those 
of) the derangement of ^e just perception of gravita- 
tion or equilibrium. (We^Ai.) One night as she sat 
in her bed-room, and was about lo go to bed, a stream 
of spectre;, persons' laces, limbs, in the most sliocking 
confnsion, seemed to herlo pourinto her room from the 
window, in the manner of a cascade '. Although the 
cascade continued, apyarently, in rapid descending mo- 
lion ; there was no accumulation of fignres in the room, 
the supply unaccountably vanishing, after having formed 
ihe cascade. Colossal figures are her frequent visii 
ers- (Sise.)' 

In the fifth volume of the Phrenolagical Journal, 
page 319, a case is mentioned where the patient was 
tortured with horrid faces glaring at her, and approach 
ing close to her in every possible aggravation of hor 
ror. ' She was making a tedious recovery m child-bed 
when these symptoms troubled her. Besides the forms, 
which were of nalural colour, though often bloody, she 
was perplexed by their variation in size, from colo^'sa! 
to minute. She saw also entire human figuree, hut 
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they were alwaya as minute as pins, or even pin-heads, 
and were in great confusion and numbers.' ' She de- 
scribed the pain which accompanied her itlusians, vii. 
acute pain in the upper part or toot o( the nose, the 
seat of the organ of Form, and all along the eyebrows, 
which takes in IndiTridaalily, Form, Size, Weight, 
Order and Namber.' In the same volume, page 430, 
Mr LeviaoQ relates, that on asking an individual who 
SBw apparitions, whether or not be fell pain at any part 
of his bead, he answered, ' that every time before he 
experienced tbia pecubar power of seeing figures, he 
invariably felt pain in and betwten hia eyes, and, in 
short, all over the eyebrows.' It does not appear, how- 
ever, that pain is universally felt in such cases in the 
lower part of the forehead. Dr Andrew Combe in- 
forms me that, so far as he has observed, the pain, when, 
it does «iist, is more frequently in the exciting organ, 
generally Wonder. 

Spectral illusions constitute the great pathognomonic 
sign of delirium tremens. In this disease they arc uau- 
ally of a horrible, a disgusting, or a frightful nature ; 
the person beir^ irresistibly impressed with the notion 
that reptiles, insects, and til manner of vermin aro 
crawling upon him, which he is constantly endeavoring 
to pick oil — that he ia haunted by hideous appritiona 
— Uiat people are in the room preparing to murder and 
lob him, and go forth. In the followmg case, with 
which I ha»e been favored by Dr Combe, the illusive 
appearances were of a more pleasing kind than gene- 
rally happen. ' In a case,' says he, ' of dalirium tre- 
mens in an inn-keepei, about whom I was consulted, 
the spectral illusions continued several days, and had a 
distinct reference to a large and active cerebuUum, 
(the o^an of Amalivenesi) cowoined with Wejider. 
The man lefiiaed to allow me to look at ablister which 
. had been placed between his shoulders, 'because he 
could not take off his coat before the ladies wlio were in 
the room '.' When I assured him that there was nobody 
in the room, he amiled at the joke, as he conceived it 
to be, and. in answer to my questions, de^ribed them 
as several in number, well dressed, and good-looking. 
At my request he rose up to shdte bands with them, 
and was astonished at findmg them elude his grasp, and 
h^ hand strike the wall. This, however, convinced 
him that it was an illusion, and he forthwith tooii off 
hia coat, but was unwilling to converse longer on the 
subject. In a few days the ladies vanished from his 

Spectral illusions aro more fteqiiently induced ty 
fever than by any other cause. Indeed, the premoni- 
toty stages of most fevers are accompanied by illusive 
appearances of one kind or another, such as lumii 
bodies, especially when the eyes are shut, hideous fa 
atreaks of fire, &c.; and^n the advanced stages, they 

me, that when ill of fever in Portugal, he was terribly 
harrassed by the vision of a soldier, whose picture w 
hanging in the room. Removing the picture failed 
diEsipate the illusion, which did not disappear till 
was conveyed to another apartment. Dr Bostoc 
while under a febrile attack, was visited by spectral 
lusions of an unusual kind. The following are the par- 
tlculats of his case, as described by himself: — 

'Jwas laboring,' says he, 'under a fever, attended 
with symptoms of general debility, especially of the 
nervous systom, and with a severe pam of Uie head, 
which was confined to a small spot situated abovo the 
right temple. After having passed a sleepless night, 
and being reduced to a state of considerable exhaustion, 
I first perceived figures presenting themselves before 
me, which I immediately rect^niaed as similar to those 
described by Nicolai, and npon which, as I was free 
6om delirium, and as they were visible about three days 
and nights with little intermission, I was able to make 
my observations. There were two circumstance which 
appeared to me very remarkable ; lirst, tkiatihe spectral 
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appearances always followed the motion of the eyes ; 
and, secondly, that the ohjecta which were thebrst de- 
fined and remained the longest visible, were such aa I 
bad no recollection of ever having previonaly seen. 
For about twenty-four hours I had constantly before 
me a human figure, the features and dress of which 
were as diatincUy visible as that of any real eilatence, 
and of which, after an interval of many years, 1 still 
retain ^ most lively impression ; yet, neither at the 
time nor since have I been able to discover any person 
whom I had previously seen who resembled it. 

' During one part of this disease, after the dtsap- 
rance of this stationary phantom, I had a very sin- 
gular and amusing imagery presented to me. It ap- 
peared as if a number of objects, principally hum 
faces or figures on a small scale, were pla ed b f 
me, and gradually removed like a success o f 
daliions. They were all of the same size, and app d 
to be all situated at the same distance from th 1 
At^er one had been seen iot a Tew minutes t b m 
fainter, and then another, which was more viv d n d 
to be laid upon it or substituted in its place wh h 
Us turn, was superseded by a new appearanc D g 
all this succession of scenery, I do not recollect that, 
in a single instance, I saw any object with which I had 
been previously acquainted; nor, as tar as I am aware, 
were the representations of any of those objects, with, 
which my mind was the most occupied at other times, 
presented to me ; they appeared to be invariably new 
creations, or, at least, new combmations of which I 
could not tracS the original materials.'* 

The following very curious in"' ' ' '"" '" 

teresting : the subject of it « 
English bar, 

'In December, 1823. A. was confined to his bed by 
inflammation of the chest, and was supposed by his 
medical attendant to be in considerable danger. One 
night, while unable to sleep from pain and fever, he 
saw sitting on a chair, on the left side of his bed, a fe- 
male figure which he immediately recognised to be 
that of a young lady who died about two years before. 
His first feeling was surprise, and perhaps a little alarm ; 
his second, that he was sufferine from delirium. With 
this impression, he put his head under the bed-clothes, 
and, after trying in vain to sleep, as a test of the sound- 
ness of his mind, he went through a long and compli- 
cated process of metaph)sical reasoning He then 
peeped out and saw the figure in the same situation 
and position. He had a lire, but would not allow a 
candle or nurse in the room A stick was kept by his 
side to knock for the nurse when he required her at- 
tendance. Being too weak to move his body, he en- 
deavored to touch Xhe figure wath the stick, but, on a 
real object being put on the chair, the ima^nary one 
disappeared, and was not visible again that night. 

The next day he thought of little but the vision, and 
eitpected' Its return without alairm, and with some 
pleasure. He was not disappointed. It took the 
same place as before, and he employed himself in ob- 
servations. When be shut his eyes or turned his head, 
he ceased to see the figure ; 1^ Interposing hia liand 
he could hide part of it; and it was shown, like any 
mere material substance, by the rays of the firo which 
fell upon and were reflected from it. As the fire de- 
clined it became less perceptible, and as it went out, 
invisible. A similar appearance took place on several 
other nights; but It became less perceptible, and 1 
visits less frequent, as the p-*'— ■ ■" ' — ^ 

' He says the impressions on his mind vrere always 
pleasing, as the spectre looked at him with calmness 
and regard. He never supposed it real ; but was un- 
able to account for it on any philosophical principles 
within his knowledge. 

In the autumn of 1925. A.'s health was perfectly 
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rflBtored, and he had been free from any waking 
foe neatly eighteen months. Some circumalanc 
curred which produced in him great mental eici« 
One morning he dreamed of the figure, which stood by 
hid side in an angry posture, and asked for a locli ' 
which he usually wore. He awoke and saw it at t 
toilet, with the locket in its hand. He rushed out 
bed and i'. instantly disappeared. During the next i 
weens t3 visits were incessant, and the sensatio 
which they produced were invariably horrible. Soi 
years bcfin«, he had attended the dissection of a « . 
man in a state of rapid decomposition. Though mnch 
disgusted at the time, the subject had been long for- 
gotten ■ but was recalled by the uniou of its putrescenl 
w h th p The visits were nol 

fid h gh b ntly occurred while 

They 
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839 d tack of fever, accom- 

h brain, I experienced 
lU ry pec lar k d They did not appear 

p wh th w h r the room perfecllj 

da k d h w most distressing thin^ 

ed wi h my obliged me either to 

keep my eyes open or to admit more light into the 
.chamber than they could well tolerate. I had the con- 
sciousness of shining and hideous faces grinning at me 
in the midst of profound darkness, from which they 
glared forth in horrid and diabolical relief They were 
never stationary, but kept moving in the gloomy back- 
ground : sometimes they approadied within an inch or 
two of my face : at other times, they receded several 
feet or yards from it. They would frequenUy break 
into fragments, which after coating about would unite 
— portions of one face coalescing with those of another, 
and thus forming still more nncouth and abominable 
images. The o^y way I could gel rid of those phan- 
toms was by admitliiig more li^ht into the chambix and 
opening my eyes, when they instantly vanished ; but 
only to reappear when the room was darkened or the 
eyes closed. One night, when the fever was at its 
height, I had a splendid vision of a theatre, in the arena 
of which Ducrow, the celebrated equestrian, vraa par- 
forming. On this occasion, I had no consciousnesa of 
a dark back ground like to that on which the monstrous 
images floated ; but every thing was gay, bright, and 
beautiful. I was broad awako. my eyes were closed, 
and yet I saw with perfect distinctness the whole scene 
going on in the theatre, Ducrow performing his wonders 
of horsemanship — and the assembled multitude, among 
whom I recognized severalinlimate friends; in short, 
the whole process of ihe entertainment as clearly as if I 
were present at it. When I opened my eyes the whole 
scene vanished like tiie enchanted palace of the necro- 
mancer : when I closed them, it as instantly returned. 
But though I could thus dissipate the spectacle, 1 found 
it impossible to get rid of the accompanying music. 
This was the grand march in the Opera of Aladdin, and 
was performed by the orehestra with more superb and 
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a energy. This air I tried every etlbrt to dis- 
sipate, by forcibly endeavouring to call other tunes to 
mind, but it was in vain. However completely the vi- 
sion might be dispelled, the music remained in spite of 
every effort to banish it. During the whole of this sin- 
gular state, I was perfectly aware of the illusiveness of 
my feelings, and. thnugh labouring under violent head- 
ache, eould not help speculating upon them and endeav- 
oring to trace them to iheir proper cause. This theatri- 
cal vision continued for about five hours ; the previous 
delusiona for a couple of days. Tiie whole evidently 



proceeded irom such an excited state of some parts of 
the brain, as I have already alluded to. Ideality, Won- 
der, Farm, Colour, and Size, were all m intensely ac- 
tive operation, while the state of the reflecting organs 
was unchanged. Had the latter participated in the gen- 
eral excitement, to such an eitent as to he unable to 
rectify the false impressions of the other o^ans, the 
case would have been one of pure delirium. 

Spectral illnsiona can only be cured by removuig th* 
causes which give rise to them. If they proceed from 
the state of the stomach, this must be recti^ed by means 
of purgatives and alterative medicmea. Shonid ple- 
thora induce them, local or general blood-letting and 
other antiphlogistic means are requisite. If they ac- 
company fever or delirium tremens, their removal will, 
of course, depend upon that of these diseases. Arising 
from sleeplessness, they will sometimes be cured by 
anodynes ; and from nervous irritation, by the shower- 
bath and tonics. Where they seem to arise without 
any apparent cause, our attention should be directed 
to the stale of the bowels, and blood-letting had re- 
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A state of mind som h t is t that which 
prevails in dreaming, I tdk plat d ing reverie. 
There is the same w I f b I he faculties, 

which are almost equally dt g lated d disposed to 
indulge in similar extra ag He rie proceeds 

fi-om an unusual quiesc f th b ai nd inability 

of the mmd to direct t If gty to y one point ■ 

it is ofUn (he prelude of sleep. There is a defect in 
the aUeiitiim, which, instead of being fixed on one sub- 
ject, wanders over a thousand, and even on these is 
feebly and ineffectively directed. We sometimes see 
this while reading, or, rather, while attempting to read. 
We get over page after page, but the ideas take no 
hold whatever upon us ; we are in truth ignorant of 
what we peruse, and the mind is either an absolute 
blank, or vaguely addressed to something else- This 
feeling every person must have occasionallj noticed in 
taking out his watch, looking at it, and replacing it 
without knowmg what the hour was, In Uke matmer 
he may hear what is said to him without attaching any 
meanuig to the words, which strike his ear, yet com- 
municate no definite idea to the sensorium. Persons 
in this mood may, from some ludicrous ideas flashing 
across them, burst into a loud fit of laughter during ser- 
mon or at a funeral, andtbus get the reputation of being 
either grossly irreverent or deranged. That kind of re- 
verie in which the mind is nearly divested of all ideas, and 
approzimates closely to the state of sleep, I have some- 
Imies experienced while gazing long and intently upon a 
river. The thoughts seem to glide away, one by one, upon 
the surface of the stream, till the mind is emptied of 
them altogether. In this stale we see the glassy vo- 
lume of the water moving past us, and heat its mur- 
mur, but lose all power of fixing out attention defini- 
tively upon any subject : and either fail asleep, or are 
aroused by some spontaneous reaction of the mind, or 
by some appeal to the senses sufficiently strong to star- 
tle us from our reverie. Grave, monotonous, slowly 
repeated sounds — as of a mill, a waterfall, nn EoJian 
harp, or the voice of a dull orator, have the' effect of 
lulling the brain into repose, and giving rise to a plea- 
sing melancholy, and to calmness and inanity of mind. 
Uniform gentle motions have a tendency to produce a 
similar slate of reverie, which is also very apt to ensue 
in the midst of perfect silence ; hence, in walking alone 
in the country, where there is no sound to distract our 
HeditatioQO, we frequently get into this stale. It is 
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ning to bum 

for want of topping, and a dim religious light, like tlmt 
filling a henuil'a cell fnim his solitary lamp, ie diffused 
OFCr the apaitment. This is the situation most favour- 
able for reTSries, waiting dreams, and all kinds of brown 
sUidy, ahatraction, ennui, and hypochondria. 

ReTBrie has been known to ariso from the mind bus- 
tainitig temporary weakness, in consequence of long 
and eicessive application to one subject. It is also, I 
believe, frequentfjr induced by forcing youtig people to 
learn what they dislike. In uiis case, the mind, linding 
it impossible to direct itself to the hated task, goes 
wandering off in another direction, ^d thus acquires a 
habit of inattention, which, in extreme cases, may ter- 
minate in imbecility. Sometimes reveries arise frooi 
peculiarity of temperament, eitbernatural or induced by 
mental or bodily weakness. The best regulated minds 
and strongest bodies, may, however, and, in face, often 
have, occasional attacks: but ti^en the feeling grows 
into a habit, and is too much indnleed in, it is apt to 
irijure the usefuhiess of the individual, and impair the 
whole fabric of his understanding. 'It is,' says Dr 
Good, 'upon the fecuity of attention that every other 
faculty is dependent for its vigour and expansion : with- 
out it, the perception exercises itself in vain ; the mem- 
ory can lay up no store of ideas ; the judgment draw 
forth no comparisons ; the imagination must become 
blighted and barren ; and where there is no attention 

I conceive that persons in whom the organ of Concen- 
Irativencsa is very small, are peculiarly apt to fall into 

The following is a remarkable instance of reverie 
arising from excessive application : — The subject of it 
was Mr Spalding, a gentleman well known as an emi- 
nent Uteruy character in Germany, and much respected 
by those who knew him. The case was drawn up by 
himself, and puhhsbed in the Psychological Magoime. 

' I was this morning engaged with a great number 
of people who followed each other quickly, and to each 
of whom I was obliged to give my attention. I was 
also under the necessity of writing much ; but the sub- 
jects, which were various and of a trivial and uninter- 
esting nature, had no connexion the one with the oth- 
er ; my attention, therefore, was constantly kept on the 
stretch, and was continually shifting from one subject 
to another. At last it became necessary that T should 



;eipt for i 



I had re 



i6 money 
count of the poor. I seated myself and wrote the two 
first words, but in a moment found that 1 was incapa- 
ble of proceeding, for I could not recollect the words 
which belonged to the ideas that were present in my 
mind. I strained my attention as much as possible, 
and tried to write one letter slowly after the other, al- 
ways having an eye to the precedmg one, in order to 
observe whether they had the usual relationship to each 
other ; bat I remarked, and said to myself at Che time, 
that the characters I was writing were not those which 
I wished to write, and yet I could not discover where 
the fauit lay. I therefore desisted, and partiv by broken 
words and syllables, and partly by gesture, I made the 
person who waited for the receipt understand be should 
leavo me. For about half an hour there reigned a kind 
of tumultuary disorder m my senses, in which I wes 
incapable of remarking any thing very particular, ex- 
cept that one series of ideas forced themselves involun- 
tarily on my mind. The trifling naCiiro of these thoughts 
I was perfectly aware of, and was also conscious that I 
made several efforts to get rid of them, and supply their 
place with better ones, which lay at the bottom of my 
soul. I endeavoured as much as lay in my power, con- 
sidering the great crowd of confused images which pre- 
sented themselves lo my mind, to recall my pruiciDles 



of religion, of conscience, and of future expectation , 
these I found equally correct, and fixed as before. 
There was no deception in my external senses, for I 
saw and know every thing around me ; but I could not 
free myself from the strange ideas which existed in my 
head. I endeavoured to speak in order to discover 
whether I was capable of saying any thing that was 
connected ; but although I made the greatest elTorts of 
attention, and proceeded, with (he utmost caution, I 
perceived that I uniformly spoke other words than those 
I intended. My soul was at present as little master of 
the organs of speech, as it had been before of my hand 
in writing. ITiank God, this state did not continue 
very long, for, in about half an hour, my head began to 
grow clearer, the strange and tiresome ideas became 
less vivid and turbulent, and I could command my own 



was, on my part, preserved with a slow and anxious 
circumspection, until at last I gradually found myself 
as clear and serene as in the beginning of the day, all 
that now remained was a slight headache. I recollect- 
ed the receipt I had begun to write, and in which 1 
knew I had blundered ; and upon examinmg it, I ob- 
served to my great astonishment, that instead of the 
viotia ffty £iUart, being mte liatf year's rii(c, which I 
ought to have written, the words were fifty ddlars 
Hirough the saXuation ef Bra — , with a break after it, 
for the word Bra was at the end of a Ime, I cannot 
recollect any perception, or business which I had to 
transact, that could, by means of an obscure infiuencc, 
have produced this phenomenon.' 

Eeverie, when proceeding, as in this case, from en- 
cessive application, vidll seldom be difficult of cure i 
the removal of the exciting cause will of itself naturally 
constitute the remedy. When it arises from such a 
defect in education as that already mentioned, the cure 
will be more difBcult, although even (hen it is not al- 
ways impracticable. In such a case, the person should 
be strongly directed to those subjects in which he feels 
most interest, and never be made to study what he has 
not a positive liking for. Active employment and gay 
and pleasant society, may effect much in lestoring the 
iutellectual balance. In all cases, whatever, he sjuiuld 
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Abstraction, or absence of mind, has been confounded 
with reverie, but It is, in realty, a different intellectual 
operation; Ibr as in the latter a difficulty is experienced 
in making the mind bear strongly on any one point, in 
the former its whole energies are concentrated toivards 
a single focus, and every other circumstance is, for the 
time, utterly forgotten. Such was the case with Sir 
Isaac Newton when, in a fit of absence, he made a to- 
bacco stopper of the lady's finger, and with Archimedes, 
who remained unconscious and uniroved during the 
noise and slaughter of captured Syrac se. Though, in 
genera], abstraction is easily broken by outwaid im- 
pressions, there have been inslancea wiere it has been 
so powerfol as to render the rndividuats labouring un- 
der it insensible to pain, PincI in his Nosognpliie 
PMlosopldqrie speaks of a priest who in a fit of mtiital 
absence was nntonscious of Ihc pain of burning; and 
Cardan brought himself inliystich a 'tata as to ba in 
sensible to all extettattHnprjaJlu-'^'^^'^" 
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Some men are naturally very absent ; others acquire 
tlria habit from particular pursuits, such as mathema- 
tica, and other Etudiea denisnding much calculation. 
Indeed, all studies which require deep thinking, are apt 
to induce menial absence, in conaequence of the acn- 
aorial power being drained from tlie general circum- 
ference of the mind, and directed strongly to a certain 
point. This draining, while it inTiaorates the organ of 
the particular faculty towards which the sensorial en- 
ergy is concentrated, leaves the others in an inanimate 
slate, and incapacitates them from performing Ihcir pro- 
per functions; hence persons subject to abstraction 
are apt to commit a thousand ludicrous errors; they 
are perpetually blundering — committing a multitude of 
petty, yet harmless offences against eatabhshed rules, 
and for ever gellmg into scrapes and absurd situations. 
Nothing is more common than for an absent man to 
take the hat of another person instead of hia own, to 
give away a gumea for a ahilling, to mistake his lodg- 
ings, forget mvilations, and ao forth. When the fit of 
abstraction ia very strong, he neither hoars what is said 
to him, nor sees what is passing around. ' While you 
fancy,' says Budgell, in the 77th No. of the Spectator, 
' he is admixing a beautiful woman, it is an even wager 
that he is solving a proposition in Euclid ; and while 
you ims^ne he is reading the Paris Gazette, it is far 
from being impossible that he is pulhng down and re- 
building his country house.' In some cases the indi- 
vidual requires to be shaken before he can be brought 
■to take notice of any occurrence ; and it is often diffi- 
cult to make hira comprehend even the simplest propo- 
sition, ibslraction, therefore, bears an analogy to 
dreaming , inasmuch as, in each of these states, some 
facuU.f » ire active, vriiile others are at rest. In dream- 
ing, hovfever, the organs of the quieacent faculties are 
in a much deeper Slumber, and leas easily roused into 
activity dian in abstraction ; hence in the great majority 
of cases, abstraction ia broken with greater facility than 

It appears from the observaliona of the Edinbui^h 
phrenologists, that individuals who have a large develop- 
ment of the organ of Gonceniraiivcness are peculiarly 
liable to fall into a state of abstraction. The eifect of 
auch a development is fiiily of ideas — the power and 
tendency to think consecutively and steadily opon one 
subject. 'In conversing wi 111 some individuals,' says 
Mr Combe,* ■ we find fliam fall naturally into a con- 
nected train of thinking ; either dwelling on a subject 
which interests them, till they have placed it clearly be- 
fore the mind, or passing naturally and gracefully to a 
connected topic. Such persons uniformly have this 
organ large. We meet with others, who in similar cir- 
cumstances, never pursue one idea for two consecutive 
seconds, who shift from topic to topic, without regard 
to natural connciion, and leave no distinct impression 
on the mind of the listener; and this happens even with 
individuals in whom reflection ia not deficient ; but this 
oigs,n{Cimcenlrafiveness)'a, in such persons, uniformly 
small.' A goo4 endovraient of the power in question 
adds very much to the efficiency of the intellect, by 
enabling its possessor to apply his mind continuously 
to a particular investigation, unannoyed by the intru- 
sion of foreign and itretevant ideas. It seems to have 
been very strong in Sir Isaac Newton, whose Uability 
to abstraction has already been alluded to. 'During 
the two yeMS,' sa^ Biol, 'which he spent in preparing 
and developing his immortal work, FhilosophieNaturaiis 
Principia Malkemaiiea, he lived only to calcntate and 
to thii^ Ofteniunes lost hi the contemplation of these 
grand objects, he acted unconscioosly ; hia thoughts 
appearing to preserve no connexion with the ordinary 
alfeirs of life. It is said, that frequently, on rising in 
the morning, he would sit down on his bedside, arrested 
by some new conception, and would remain for houra 
together engaged in tracing it out, without dresamg 



himself.' ' To ono who asked him, on aome occawn, 
by what means he had arrived at his diacoveries, he re- 
plied, 'By always thinking unto them.' And at an- 
other time, he Ihua espressed his method of proceedmg, 
— 'I keep the subject constantly Itefore me, and wait 
tin the first dawning opens slowly, by little and little, 
into a full and clear light.' Agaui, in a letter to Dr 
Bentley, he saya, 'If ihave done die public any set- 
vice (his way, it is due to nothing but industry and pa- 
tient thought.' Siot mentions brther, that, 'm gen- 
eral, the intensity of thinking waa with him so great 
that it entirely abstracted his attention from other mat- 
ters, and confined him exclusively to one object. Thus, 
we see that he never was occupied at the same time 
with two different scientific investigations.' 

The instances of abstraction upon record are so nu- 
merous that a volume might easily be filled vriththem. 
Hogarth, the illustrious painter, affords a good speci- 
men. Having got a new carriage, he went in it to the 
Mansion-House, for the purpose of paying a visit to the 
Lord Mayor. On leaving flie house he went out by a 
different door from that by which he entered, and found 
that it rained hard. Notwithstanding this, he walked 
homewards, and reached his own dwelling drenched to 
the skin. His wife seeing him in this state, asked him 
how it happened, and what had become of his carriage 
since he had not returned home in it. The truth was, 
that he had actually forgotten he had a carriage, or had 

The following case, from the pleasant style in which 
it is told, will amuse the reader. 

' It is acaae of one of the mostprofound and clear- 
headed philosophical thinkers, and one of the most ami- 
able of men, becoming so completely absorbed in his 
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that of his own identity and eiit 
once. There are few that have paid any attention to 
the finance of this country, but must have heard of Dr 
Robert Hamilton's ' essay on the National debt,' which 
fell on the houses of parliament hke a bombshell, or, 
rather, which rose and illuminated their darkness like 
an orient sun. There are other writings of his in which 
■the profound 
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ibUc, the man was a shad 
; pulled off his liat to his ovm wife in the streets, 
and apologized for not having the pleasure of her ac- 

rintance ; went to his classes in the college on the 
k mornings, with one of her white stockiugs on the 
one leg, and one of his own black ones on the other , 
often spent the whole time of the meeting in moving 
from the table the hats of the students, which they as 



itantlyrt 



Lted then 



on him, and then fined them for coming to Inault him. 
He would runagainst a cow in the road, turn round, 
beg her pardon, ' madam,' and hope she was not hurt, 
at other times he would run against posts, and chide 
them for not getting out of his way ; and yet his con- 
versation at the same time, if any body happened to be 
with him, was perfect logic and perfect music. Were 
it not that there may be a iiltle poetic license in Aber- 
deen story-telling, a volume might be filled with anec- 
dotes of this amiable and excellent man, all tending, to 
prove how wide the distinction ia between first rate 
thought and that merely animal use of the organs of 
sense which prevents ungifled mortals from walking into 
wells. The fish-market at Aberdeen, if still where it 
used to be, is near the Dee, and has a stream passing 
through it that falls into that rivet. The fish women 

day marched into that place, where hia attention was 
attracted by a curiously figured stone in a stack of 
chimneys. He advanced towards it, till he was inter- 
rupted by one of the benches, from which, however, 
he tumbled ono of the baskets into the stream, which 
was bearing the fish to their native element. The 
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■risage of the lady was instantly in lightning, and her 
voice in thutider ; but the object of her ivrath was deaf 
to the loudest sounds, and blind to the most alaiming 
colors. She stamped, gesticulated, scolded, brought a 
crowd that filled the place ; but the philosopher turned 
not front hia eager gaze and his inward meditations on 
the stone. While the woman's breath held good, she 
did not eeem to heed, but when that began lo fail, and 
the violence of the act moved not one muscle of the 
object, her rage felt no bounds ; she seized him by (he 
breast, and ySUng, in an effort of despair, ' spagh ta 
ma, or 111 burst,' sank down among the remnant ofher 
fish in a state of complete eihaustion ; and before she 
had recovered, the doctor's reverie was over, and he 
had taken his departure.'' 

Many curious anecdotes of a similar kind are related 
of the Rev Dr George Harvest, one of the ministera 
of Thames DitUin. So confused on some occasion, 
were the ideas of this singular man. that he has been 
known to write a letter to one person, address it to a 
second, and send it to a third. He was once on the 
eve of bemg married to the bishop's daughter, when 
having gone a gudgeon-fishing, he forgot the circnm- 
Btance,,and overstaid the canonical hour, which so of- 
fended the lady, that she indignantly broke off the 
match. If a beggar happened to lake off his hat to 
him on the streets, in hopes of receiving alms, he would 
make him a bow, tell him he was his most humble ser- 
vant, and walk on. He has been known on Sunday to 
foivet the days on which he was to officiate, and would 
wJk into church with his gun under his arm, to ascer- 
tain what the people wanted there. Once, when he 
was playing at backgammon, he poured out a glass of 
wine, and it being his turn lo throw, having the box in 
one hand ajid the glass in the other, and being eitremc- 
ly dry, and unwilling to lose any time, he swallowed 
down both the dice, and discharged the wine upon the 
dice-board, 'Another time,' says the amusing narrative 
which has been published of his peculiarities, in one of 
his absent fits, he mistoook his friend's house, and 
went into another, the door of which happened to stand 
open ; and no servant being in the way, he rambled 
all over the house, till, coming into a middle room, 
where there was an old lady ill in bed of the quincy, 
ha stumbled over the night stool, threw a close-horse 
down, and might not have ended there, had not the af- 
ftighted patient made a noise at his intrusion, which 
brought up the servants, who, on finding Dr Harvest in 
Ihe room, instead of the apothecary that was moment- 
Srily eipected, quieted the lady's fears, who by this 
time was taken with such an immoderate fit of laughter 
Bt his confusion, that it broke the quincy in her throat, 
and she lived many years afterwards to thank Dr Har- 
vest for his unlucky mistake. 'His notorious heed- 
lessness was so apparent, that no one would lend him 
a horse, as he frequently lost his beast from under him, 
or, at least from out of his tiands, it being his frequent 
practice to dismount and lead the horse, puttmg the 
bridle under his arm, which the horse sometimes fliook 
off, or the intervention of a post occasioned it to fall ; 
sometimes it was taken off by the boys, when the par- 
son was seen drawing his bridle after him ; and if any 
one asked him after the animal, he could not give the 
least account of it, or how he had lost it,' In short the 
blunders which he committed were endless, and would 
he considered incredible, ware they not authenticated by 
incontestible evidence. Tel, notwithstanding all this, 
Harvest was a man of uncommon abilities, and an ei- 
callent scbolu. 

Bacon, the celebrated sculptor, eihibited on one oc- 
casion, a laughable mstance of absence of mind, 'Ba- 
con was remarkablv neat in his dress, and, according 
to the costume of t\ie old school, wore, in line weather, 
a powdered wig, ruffles, silver buckles, with silk stock- 
ij^ &c., and walked with his gold-headed cane. 
* 'Kew Monihlj Magailna,' vol. imllL p. sia. 



Thus attired, he one day called at St. Paul's, shortly 
after having erected the statue of the benevolent 
Howard, and before the boarding which enclosed the 
statue had been removed. One of his sons was cm- 
ployed, at this time, in finishing tlie statue. After re- 
maming a short time, he complained of feeling some- 
what cold, on which the son proposed, as no one could 
overlook them, that he should pat on, as a kind ot 
temporary spencer, an old torn, green shag waistcos.t, 
with a red stuff back, which had been left there by one 
of the workmen. He said it was a ' good thought,' and 
accordingly buttoned the waistcoat over his handsome 
new coat. Shortly aftenvards, ho was missing, but 
returned in about an hour, stating that he had becTi to 
call on a gentleman in Doctor's Commons, and had sat 
chatting with his wife and daughters, whom he had 
never seen before ; that hefound^m lobe exceedingly 
pleasant women, though perhaps a httle disposed to 
laugh and titter about he knew not what. ' Sir,^ said 
the son, 'I am afraid I can explain their mysterious 
behavior; surely you have not kept on that waistcoat 
all the (iraeT 'Bui, as sure as I am a living man, I 
have,' said he, laughing heartily, 'and I can now ac- 
count not only for the strange behavior of the ladies, 
but for all tlie jokes that have been cracked about me 
as I walked along the street — some crying let him 
alone, he does it for a wager, &c. &c. ; allvriiich, from 
being quite unconscious of my appearance, I thought 
was leveUed at some other quiz that might be following 
near me ; and I now recollect that, whenever I looked 
round for the object of their pleasantry, the people 
laughed, and the more so, as, by the merry force of 
sympathy, I laughed also, although I could not com- 
prehend what it all meant.' 

I shall conclude by mentioning an anecdote of Mi 
Warton, the accomphshed Professor of Poetry in the 
University of Oxfonl. ' This good divine having dined 
with some jolly company at a gentleman's house in that 
city, passing through die streets to the church, it being 
summer-time, his ears were loudly saluted with the 
cry of ' Live mackerel 1' This so much dwelt upon 
the Doctor's mind, that after a nap while the psahn 
was performing, as soon as the organ ceased playing, 
he got up in the pulpit, and with eyes half open, cried 
out 'All aUve, alive oh!' thus inadvertently keeping 
up the reputation of a Latin proverb, which is trans- 
lated in the following lines :- 



And It 



madnei 



arlys 



Bllied, 



' The Professor of Poetry perhaps supposed himself 
yet wilh his companions at the convivial table.' 

Mental absence is generally incurable. In stout 
subjects, depletion, purging, and low diet, will some- 
times be of use. Where the aiFectJon seems to arise 
from torpor of the nervous system, blistering the head 
and internal stimuli afford the most probable means of 
relief. The person should associate as much as possi- 
ble with noisy, bustling people, and shun solitude and 
all such studies as have a tendency to produce abstrac 
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During night, plants seem to exist in a state analo- 
ous to sleep. At this period they get relaxed, while 
heir leaves droop and become foldt^ together. Such 
; peculiarly the case with the tamarind tree, and the 
^mmous plants with pinnated leaves ; but with al- 
lost all plants It takes place in a greater or lesser de- 
ree, although in some the change is much more strik- 
ig than in others. The trefoil, ihe Oialis, and othet 
erbs with ternate leaves, steep with then leaflets fold 
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ed together in the erect posture. The causa of the 
difforcnt states in which plants esist dcring the daj 
and night has never heen correctly ascertained — some 
ittiibuting it to the influence of light, some to the vicis- 
situdes of temperature, and others to atmOEpberical 
humidity. Probably the whole of these influences are 
concerned. It is very evident that the presence of 
certain stiinuU during the day puts tjie leaves in a state 
of activity, and excites their development; vBhite the 
want of such stimuU in the night time tlirows them 
into repose, relaxes them, and occasions them to he 
weighed down, as if the sustaining principle which kept 
them in energy was suspended in the torpor of sleep. 
The principal of these stimuli is unquestionably light ; 
indeed, Linnaius, from the ohseriation of stove plants, 
seems to have demonstrated that it is the withdrawing 
sfhght, and not of heat, which produces the relaxation, 
or Sleep «f Flatits, as it is commonly denominated. 
The effect of light upon the leaves of the Acacia is 
peculiarly striking. At sunrise they spread themselves 
ont horizontally ; as the heat increases they become 
elevated, and at noon shoot vertically upwards : but as 
soon as the sun declines they get languid and droop, 
and during night are quite pendant and relaxed. Du- 
ring day, the leaves of some plants are spread out, and 
displayed, and at the same time inclined towards the 
aun. Those of the Hcliavikas annuua, the Heliantke- 
mum antamm, and CrotoTi tiacloTiam follow the comne 
oS the sun in their position ; and most buds and flow- 
ers have a tendency to turn their heads in the direction 
of the great luminary of day. As an instance of this 
let us look at the sun flower, which confronts the 
Eomce of light with its broad yellow expansion of as- 
pect, and hangs its gorgeons head droopingly so soon 
as the object of its worship decUnes. The leaves of 
a great number of vegetables present changes in their 
position corresponding to the different hours of die 
day. ' Who does not know,' says Wildcnow, ' that 
the species al Lupimcs, especially Lujnnus I«ie«» turn. 
In the open air, their leaves and stalks towards the sun, 
»nd follow its coarse in so steady a manner, »s to en- 
able us to specify the hour of the day from their direc- 
tion.' Such phenomena were not unknown to Pliny 
and Theophrastus. 

The analogy betnreen animal and vegetable life is 
atill farther demonstrated by the well known fact, that 
while some creatures, such as the cat and owl, sleep 
during the day, and continue awake at night, certain 
plants do the same thing. Such is the case with the 
Tragopogmt bitexm, which becomes closed, or in other 
words, goes to sleep at nine in the morning, and opens 
at night. Every hour of the day, indeed, has some 
particular plant which then shuts itself up : hence the 
idea of the Flower Dial by meane of which the ho.ur of 
the day can be told with tolerable accuracy. Some 
plants, which shut themselves up in the day time, 
flower at night. The night-flowering Cereiis, a species 
of Cactus, is a beautiful instance of the kind ; and 
there are other plants wliich exhibit the same interest- 
ing phenomenon. Nothing, indeed, can be more beau- 
tiful than the nocturnal flowering of certain members of 
the vegetable world. Linnaus used to go out at 
widi alantem hito his garden to have an opportunity of 
witnessing this remarfebic peculiarity in the plants by 
which it is exhibited. 

The analogy between the two kingdoms is rendered 
yet more striking, when it is recollected that (with such 
eiceptions as the above,) plants increase much more 
rapidly during night, which is their tune of sleep, than in 
the day-time, winch may be considered the period of 

The state in which plants eiists in the winter ai 
resembles the hybernation of animals ; there ii 
same torpor and apparent eitinct'on of vitality. 
and light have the power of both reviving plants 
putting an end to hybernation. Between plants 



animals, however, there is this difference ; that while 
mosl plants become torpid in winter, only a smaii 
number of animals get into that state ; but even iri 
such dissimilitude we can trace an analogy ; for as 
there are animals upon which winter has no torpifying 
influence, so are tliere likewise plants. The HcUobO' 
Tiis Ajmioiw or Christmas rose, flowers at the end of De- 
cember, and the Gal/mtkas idvitia, or snow-drop, in 
the month of February. 
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In the foregoing pages, I have detailed at length all 
the principal phenomena of sleep ; and it now only re- 
mains to state such circumstances as afiect the com- 
fort and healthfuiness of the individual while in that 
condition. The first I shall mention is the nature of 
the chamber m which we sleep ; this should be always 
large and airy. In modem houses, theae requisites are 



too much overlooked ; and, while the pubhe i 

of great dimensions, those aprropriated for sleeping are 

little better than closets. This error is eiceedmgly 



detrimental to health. The apartments wherem s 
great a portion of life is passed, should always bo 
roomy, and, if possible, not placed upon the ground- 
floor, because such a situation is more apt to be damp 
and ill ventilated than higher up. 

ITie next consideration applies to the bed itself, 
which ought to be large, and not placed close to the 
wall, but at some distance from it, both to avoid any 
dampness which may exist in the wall, and admit a 
freer curculation of air. The curtains shouLd never be 
drawn closely together, even in the coldest weather ; 
and when the season is not severe, it is a good plan to 
remove Uiem altogether. The bed or mattress ought 
to be rather hard. Nothing is more injurious to health 
tlian soft beds ; they effeminate the individual, render 
his flesh soft and flabby, and incapacitate him from un- 
dergoing any privation. The texture of which tlie 
couch is made, is not of much consequence, provided it 
is not too soft: liencc, feather-beds, or mattresses of 
hair or straw are almost tqually good, if suitable in this 
particular. I may mention, however, that the hair 
mattress, from being cooler, and lees apt to imbibe 



preferable dming the 
hers. Those soft yielding I 
which the body sinks deeply, are highbf 



bed of feathers. Those si 



feather-beds, i^ 



and perspiration which they are sure 
to induce. Ak-beds have been lately recommended, 
but I can assert, from personal experience, that they 
ate the worst that can possibly be employed. They 
become very soon heated to such an unpleasant degree 
as to render it impossible to repose upon them with any 
comfort- For bed-ridden persons, whose skin has be- 
come irritated by long lying, the hydrostatic bed, lately 
brought into use in some of the public hospitals, is the 

The pillow as well as the bed, should be pretty hard. 
When very soft, the head soon sinks in it, and becomes 
unpleasantly heated. The objection made to air-beds 
applies with equal force to air-pillows, which I several 
tunes attempted to use, but was compolled to abandon, 
owing to the disagreeable heat that was generated in a 

With regard to the covering, there can be no doubt 
Uiat it is more wholesome to he between sheets tlian 
blankets. For the same reason, people ijiould avoid 
sleeping m flannel nightshirts. Such a degree of 
warmth as is communicated by tho'e meins is only 
justifiable in infancy and childhood or when there is 
actual disease or weakness of LOnstitution Parenti 

nmit a frteat error in bnuffUiB __ , . —-, 
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A common custom preTaila 
fore going W sleep. This em 
be atiandoncd eicept with deli 



ling the bed be- 
lle, of when the 
.._ . . _ let the bedbe 

chafed by the natural hent of the body, which, even in 
BCVGie weather, will bs sufficient for itie purpose, pro- 
vided the clotliing is abundant. 

We ought never to sleep overloaded with clothes, 
bnt have merely what ia sufficient tp maintain a com- 
fortable warmth. 

When a person is in health, the atmo^here of his 
apartment should be cool ; on this account, fires are 
eiFCt'dingly hurtful, and should never be had recourse 
to, eioepl when the individual is delicate, or the weather 
intolerably severe. When thej become requisite, 
smoke must be carefully guarded against, as fatal acci< 
dents have arisen Irom this cause. 

The window-shutters ought never to be entirely 

Id ti er ought they lo be kept altogether open. 
In th firs case, we ace apt lo oversleep ourselves, 

w g lo he prevailing darkness with which we are 
suiro ded and in the second, the light which (ills the 
ipa tm t specially if it be in the summer season, may 
di mb repose, and waken us at an earlier hour 
th h any occasion for. Under both circum- 

ta e~ h eyes are liable to suffer; the darkness in 
th lance, disposes them to be painfull; affect- 

ed, on eqwenre to the brilliant light of day, besides di- 
rectly debilitating them— ^for, in remaining too much in 
the gloom, whether we be asleep or awake, these or- 
gans are sure to be more or less weakened. In the 
other case, the fierce glare of the morning sun acting 
upon them, perhaps for several hours before we get up, 
does equal injury, making them tender and easily affect- 
ed by the Ught. The eitremes of too much and too 
little light must, therefore, be avoided, and such a 
moderate portion admitted into the chamber as not to 

During Ihe summer heats, the covering requires to 
be diminished, so as to suit the atmospheric tempera- 
tore ; and a small portion of the window drawn down 
ftom the top, to promote a circulation of air ; hut this 
must be done cautiously, and the current prevented 
from poming directly upon the sleeper, as it might give 
rise to colds, and other bad consequences. The late 
Di Gregory was in the habit of sleeping with the win- 
dow drawn slightly down during the whole year : and 
there can be no doubt that a gentle current pervading 
our sleeping apartments, is in 5ie highest degree essen- 
tial to healll. 

Nothing is so injurious as damp beds. It becomes 

every person, whether at home or abroad, to took lo this 

matter, and see that the bedding on which he lies is 

Ih ghiy dry d f from even the slightest moisl- 

Sy gi g uoh a precaution, rheumatism. 

Id (1 mm t ns d death itself may ensue. In- 
i d thes lam es are very frequently traced to 
I p m t ly pon damp beds. For the same 

i h h ng p n the room. 

W b Id d 1 ping in a bed that has been oc- 
«upied by the sick, till the bedding has heen cleansed 
and thoroughly aired. When a person has died of anf 
infectious msease, not only the clothes in which he lay. 
but the conch itself ought to be burned. Even the 
bed-stead should be carefully washed and fumigated. 

Delicate persons who have been accustomed lo sleep 
upon feather-beds, must be cautious not to ezchange 
them rashly for any other. 

On going to sleep, all sorts of reslrainls must be re- 
moved from the body ; the collar of the night-shirt 
should be unbuttoned and the neckcloth taken off. 
With regard to the head, the more lightly it is covered 
the bettor : on this account, we shoub] wear a thin cot- 
Ion or silk night-cap ; end this is Elill better if made of 



net-work. Some persons wear worsted, or flannel capg, 
but these are never proper, eicept in old or rheumatic 
subjects. The grand rule of health is to keep the head 
cool, and ihe feet warm ; hence, the night-cap cannot 
be 100 thin. In fact, the chief use of this piece of 
clothing is to preserve the hair, and preserve it from 
being disordered and matted together. 

Sleeping in stockings is a bad and uncleanly habii. 
By accustoming onrselvea lo do without any covering 
upon the feel, we shall seldom eiperience cold in these 
parts, if we have clothing enough lo ieep the rest of 
the system comfortable ; and should they sldl remain 
cold, this can easily be obviated by wrapping a warm 
flannel cloth around them, or by applving lo them, for 
a few minutes, a heated iron, or a bottle of warm water. 

The posture of the body must be attended to. The 
head should be tolerably elevated, especially in pletho- 
ric subjects ; and the position, from the neck down- 
wards, as nearly as possible horizontal. The half-sit- 
ting posture, wiUi tlae shoulders considerably raised, is 
injurious, as the thoracric and abdominal viscrea are 
thereby compressed, aud respiration, digestion, and cir- 
culation, materially impeded. Lying upon the back ip 
also improper, in consequence of its tendency to pro- 
duce nightmare. Most people pass the greater part of 
the night upon the side, which is certainly the most 
comfortable position that can be assumed in sleep. Ac- 
cording to Dr A. Hunter, women wha love their hus- 
bands generally lie upon the ruht side. This interest- 
ing point I have no means of ascertaining, although, 
doubtless, the ladies are qualilied to speak decidedly 
upon the subject. I have known individuals who could 
not sleep eicept upon the back ; but these are rare cases, 

I have mentioned the necessity of a free circulation 
of air. On (his account, it )s more wholesome to sleep 
single, than double, for there is then less destruction of 
oiygen ; and the atmosphere is much purer and cooler. 
For the same reason, the practice, so common in pub- 
be schools, of having several beds in one room, and 
two or three individuals in each bed, must be deleteri- 
ous. Wiien more than one sleep in a single bed, they 
should take care to place themselves in such a position 
as not lo breath m each other's faces. Some persona 
have a dangerous custom of covering their heads with 
the bedclotties. The absurdity of this practice needs 

Before going to bed, the body should be brought into 
that slate whidi gives us the surest chance of dropping 
speedily asleep, if too hot, its temperature ought to 
he reduced by cooling drinks, exposure lo the open air, 
sponging, or even the cold bath ; if too cold, it musl 
be brought into a comfortable state by warmth ; for 
both cold and heat act as stimuli, and their removal i^ 
necessary before slumber can ensue. A full stomach, 
also, though it sometimes promotes, generally prevenls 



this meal, cannot sleep vrilhout it. As a generi , 

the person who eats nothing for two or three hours be- 
fore going to rest, will sleep better^ than he who does. 
His sleep will also be more refreshing, and his sensa- 
tions upon waking much more gratifying. The Clrineac 
lended brushing the teelh previous to lying 



dowr 



this 
eeping afier dinner is pernicious. On 



of digestion being hurried on : it is only useful in old 
people, and in some cases of disease. 

The weak, and those recovering from protracted ill- 
nesses, must be indulged with more sleep than such as 
are vigorois. Sleep, in l^em. supplies, in some mea- 
sure, the place of nourishmenl, and thus becomes a 
most powerful auailiary for restoring them to health 
Much repose is likewi .... 
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Too liule and toa much sleep ue eijually injurious. 
Excessire wakefubesa, according to Hippocrates, pre- 
vents the aliment from being digested, and generates 
crude humours. Too much sleep produces lassitude 
and corpulency, and utterly debases and stupifiea the 
mind. Corpulent people being apt to indulge in ei- 
cessive sleep, they should break tois habit at ono^ as, 
in their case, it is peculiarly utiwholesomD. They ought 
to sleep little, and that little upon hard beds. 

The praeticB of sleeping in the open air, cannot be 
too strongly reprobated. It is at all times dangerous, 
especially when carried into effect under aborning sun, 
or amid the damps of night. In tropical climates, where 
this custom is indulged in during the day, it is not un- 
usual for the peTHon to be struck with a amp-d^soleil, 
or some violent fever ; and in our own country, nothing 
is more common than inflammations, rheumatisms, and 
dangerous colds, originating from sleeping upon the 
ground, either during the heat of the day, or when the 
evening has set inmth its attendant dews and vapours. 
As respects the repose of children it may he remark- 
ed that the custom of rocking them asleep in the cra- 
dle, is not to be recommendea, sanctioned though it be 
by the voice of ages. This method of procuring slum- 
ber, not only beats the infant unnecessarily, but, in 
some cases, disorders the digestive organs, and, in 
most, produces a sort of artificial sleep, far less con> 
ducive lo heiilth, than that brought on by more natural 
means. According lo some writers, it has also a ten- 
dency to induce water in the head, a circnmstance 
which I think possible, although I never knew a case 
of that disease which could be traced to such a source, 
the cradle, then, should be abandoned, so far as the 
rocking is concerned, and the *hild simply lulled lo re- 
pose in the nurse's aims, and then deposited quietly in 
bed. Sleep will often be indnced by gently scratching 
or rubbing the top .of the child's head. This fact is 
well knovin to some nurses, by whom the ptactice i 
had recourse to for the purpose of provoking slumbe 
in restless children. For the first month of their es 
istence, children sleep ahnost continually, and they 
should be permitted lo do so, for at this early age they 
cannot slumber too much : calm and long-continued 
sleep is a favourable symptom, and ought to be cher- 
ished rather than prevented, during the whole period of 
infancy. When, however, a child attains the age of 
three or four months, we should endeavour to manage 
so that its periods of wakefulness may occur in the day- 
time, instead of at night. By proper care, a child 
may be made to sleep at almost any hour; and, as this 
is alwap an object of importance, it should be sedul- 
ously attended to in the rearing of children. Until 
about the third year, they require a little sleep in the 
middle of the day, and pass half their time in sleep. 
Every succeeding year, till they attain the age of seven, 
the period allotted to repose should be shortened one 
hour, so that a child of tiiat age may pass nine hours or 
thereabouts, out of the twenty-four, in a state of sleep. 
Children should never be awakened suddenly, or with 
a noise, in consequence of the terror and slartmg which 
such a method of arousing them produces : neither 
should they be brought all at once from a dark room 
into a strong' glare of fight, lest their eyes be wealien- 
ed, and permanent injnry inflicted upon these organs. 

The position in which children sleep requbres to be 
carefully attended to. Sir Charles Bell mentions that 
the eneuTBsis mfaiitam, with which they are so ofter 
aflccied, frequently arises from lying upon the back, 
and that it will be removed or prevented by accustom- 
ing them to lie on the side. It is also of the greatest 
importance, Ihai they be kept sufficiently warm. I be- 
lieve that many infantile diseases arise from the neglect 
of this precaution. Children have fittle power of evol- 
ving heat; on this account, when delicate they should 
never be permitted to sleep alone, but made to lie with 
the muse, that they may receive warmth from her bi-ly. 



At whatever period we go lo sleep, one feet is cer- 
tain, that we can never with impunity convert day into 
night. Even in the most scorching seasons of &a 
it is better to travel under the burning sunshine, 
in the cool of the evening, when the dews are 
fafiing and se port of this 

statement, gi ngi ork on Diet. 
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put tfieirre Accordingly, 

the one wil hi vis rmg the day, al- 

though it w , and rested ail 

night— the other slept in the day-time, and marched 
during the evening and part of the night. The result 
was toat the first performed a journey of sis hundred 
miles, wiihout losing a single man or horse, while the 
latter lost most of his horses, and several of his men, 
sboukl 
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1 it should be broken in the morning. Those 
s I shall briefly discuss, in the order in which they 

It is not very easy lo ascertain the most appropriate 
hour for going to bed, as this depends very much upon 
the habits and occupation of the individu^. Laborers 
and alt hard wrought people, who are obliged to get up 
betimes, require to go lo rest early ; and m their case, 
nine o'clock may be the best hour. Those who arc 
not obliged to rise early, may delay the period of re- 
tiring lo rest for an hour or two longer; and may thus 
go to bed at ten or eleven. These are the usual 
periods allotted among the middle ranks of life for this 
purpose ; and it may be laid down as a rule, that to 
make a custom of remaining np for a later period than 
eleven pmust be prejudicial. Those, therefore, who 
habitually delay going to bed .till twelve, or one, or two, 
are acting in direct opposition lo the laws of health, in 
so far as they are compeUed to pass in sleep a portion 
of the ensuing day, which ought to be appropriated to 
wakefulness and eiertion. Late hours are in every 



upon the mind, which prevents it from sinking into 
slumber at the proper period, and restlessness, beam- 
ing, and disturbed repose mevilably ensue. Among 
other things, the eyes are injured, those organs suffer- 
ing much more from the candle-light, to whwh they are 
necessarily exposed, than from the natural light of day. 
With regard to the necessary quantity of sleep, so 
much depends upon age, constitution, and employment. 



three hours only in the twenty-four should be devoted 
to sleep. Bailer eilends the period to four hours, 
Wesley to six. Lord Coke and Sir William Jones to 
seven, and Sir John Sinclair to eight. With the latter 
I am disposed to coincide. Taking the average of 
mankind, we shall come as nearly as possible lo the 
truth when wc say that nearly one-third part of fife 

may be necessary, and in few, can a much smaller portion 
be safely dispensed with. When a person in young, 
strong, and healthy, an hour or two less may be suffi- 
cient ; hut childhood and citreme old age require a still 
Kter portion. No person who passes only eight 
s in bed, can be said to waste his time in sleep, 
ids this, and is, at the ee 
ad youth, oe lays him 
sring away those hours viliich 
should be devoted to some other purpose. According 
to Georget, women should sleep a couple of hours 
lonoer t^n men. For the former he allows sii or 
seven hours, for the ktlcr eight or nine. I doubt, how- 
ever, if the female eon^itution, generally speaking, it- 
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qnirea more sleep thaji the male ; al least it is certain 
tbat women endure protracted wakefulness better than 
men, but whether this may result from custom is a 
qUBH^on worthy of being considered. 

Barry, in his work on Digestion, has made an inge- 
nious, but somewhat whimsical, calculation on the ten- 
dency of sleep to piolotig life. He asserts, that the 
duration of human life may be ascertained by the num- 
ber of pulsations which the individual is able to per- 
form. Thus, if a man's life estenda to 70 years, and 
his heart throbs 60 tunes each minute, the whole num- 
ber of its pulsations will amount to 2,207,(150,000 ; hut 
if, by inlemperance, or any other cause, he raises the 
I»ulse to 75 in the minute, the same number of pulsa- 
tions would be completed in 56 years, and tlie duration 
of life abbreviated 14 years. Argumg from these dsta, 
he alleges, that sleep has a tendency to prolong life, as, 

tW m the vraking slate. There is a sort of theoreti- 
cal (ruth in this statement, but it is liable to be modified 
by so many circamstances, ^at its application can 
never become general. If this were not the case, it 
would be natuid to infer that the leng^ of a man's 
life would correspond with that of his alnmbers; 
whereas it is well known, that too much sleep debili- 
tates the frame, and lays the foundation of various dis- 
eases, which tend to shorten rather than extend the 
duration of life. 

Those who indulge most in sleep, generally reijuire 
die least of it. Such are Ihe wealthy and luxurious, 
who pass neariy the half of [heir ewstence in slumber, 
while the hard-working peasant and mechanic, who 
would seem, at first sight, to require more thsji any 
other class of society, are contented with seven or eight 
houts of repose — a period brief in proportion to that ex- 
pended by them in toil, yet sufficiently long for the 
wants of nature, as is proved by the strength and health 
which they almost tmifonnly enjoy. 

Foireasons already stated, more sleep is requisite in 
winter than in summer. Were there even no consti- 
tutional causes tor this difierence, we should be disposed 
to sleep longer in the one than in the other, as some of 
the cu^;umstances which induce us to sit up late and rise 
early in summer, are wanting during winter ; and we 
consequently feel disposed to lie longer in bed during 
the latter season of the year. 

The hour of getting up in the morning is not of less 
importance than that at which we ought to he down at 
night. There can be no doubt that one of the most 
admirable conducives to health is early rising. ' Let 
us,' says Solomon, ' go forth into the fields ; let us 
lodge in the villages ; let us gel up early to the vine- 
yaras ; let us see if the ime Sourish — if the tender 
grape appear — if the pomegranates bud forth,' 

Almost all men who have distinguished themselves 
in science, literature, and the arts, nave been early ris- 
ets, He industrious, the active-minded, the enthu- 
siast in the pursuit of knowledge or gain, are up be- 
times at their respective occupations ; while the slng- 
^rd wastes the most beautiful period of life in perni- 
cious slumber. Homer, Virgil, and Horace are all re- 
Sesenled as early risers : the same was the case with 
iley, Franklin, Priestly, Parkhurst, and Buffon, the 
laltrar of whom ordered his wiict de chamkre to awaken 
him every momuig, and compel him to get up by force 
if he evinced any reluctance: for this service the valet 
was rewarded with a crown each day, which recom. 
pease he forfeited if he did not oblige hia master to gel 
Ont of bed before the clock struck sii. Bishops Jewel 
and Burnet rose regularly every morning at four o'- 
clock. Sir Thomas More did the same thing ; and so 
convinced was he of the beneficial effects of getting up 
betimes, that, in his ' Utopia,' be represented the inlm- 
hitants attending lectures before sunrise. Napoleon 
was an early riser ; so was Frederick the Great and. 
Charles XII ; so is the Duko of Wellinglon ; and so 



in truth, is almost every one distinguished for energy 
and indefatigability of mind. 

Every circumstance oontribules to render early 
rising advisable to those who are in the enjoyment 
of health. There is no time equal in beauty and 
freshness to the morning, when nature has just parted 
wittf%e gloomy mantle which night had flung over her, 
and stands before us hke a yoimg bride, from whose 
aspect the veil which covered her loveliness, has been 
withdrawn. The whole material world has a vivifying 
appearance. The husbandman is np at his labour, the 
forest leaves sparkle with dropsof crystal dew, the flow- 
ers raise their rejoicing heads towards the sun, the birds 
poiirforththeir anthems of gladness; and the wide face of 
creation itself seems as if awakened and refreshed isom 
a mighty slumber. All these things, however, are hid 
from the eyes of the sluggard ; natare, in her most glo- 
rious aspect, is, to him. a sealed book; and while every 
scene around him is full of beauty, interest, and anima- 
tion, he alone is passionless and uninspired. Behold 
him stretched upon his couch of rest ! In vain does 
die clock procUum that the reign of day has commenced ! 
In vain does the morning light stream fiercely in by the 
chinks of his window, as if to startle him from his re- 
pose ! He hears not — he, sees not. for blindness and 
deafness rule over him with despotic sway, and lay a 
deadening spell upon his faculties. And when he does 
at length awake — far on in the day — from the torpor of 
this benumbing sleep, he is not refreshed. He does 
not start at once into new life — an altered man, with 
joy in his mind, and vigour in his frame. On the con- 
trary, be is dull, languid, and stupid, as if half recover- 

stretches himself, and stalks into the breakfast parlour, 
to partake in solitude, and vinthout appetite, of his un- 
refreshmg meal — while his eyes are red and gummy, 
his beard unshorn, his face unwashed, aud his clothes 
disorderly, and ill put on. Uncleanliuess and sluggish- 
ness generally go hand in hand ; for the obtuscness of 
mind which disposes a man to waste the most precious 
hours of existence in debssng sleep, will naturally 
make him neglect his person. 

The character of the early riser is Ihe very reverse 
of the sloven's. His countenance is ruddy, his eye 
joyous and serene, and his fi^me full of vigour and ac- 
tivity. His mind, also, is clear and unclouded, and free 
from that oppressive languor which weighs like a night- 
mare upon the spirit of the sluggard. The man who 
rises betimes, is in the fair way oflaying in both health 
and wealth ; while he who doics away his eiistence in 
unnecessary sleep, will acquire neither. On the con- 
trary, be runs every chance of losing whatever portion 
of them he may yet be in possession of, and of sinking 
' ■ ■' ' iety — a bankrupt both in person 






pursi 



itriking instances of the good effects of 
early rising, are to be found in our peasantry and farm- 
ers, whose hale complexions, good appetites, and vig- 
ourous persons, are evidences of the benefit derived 
from this custom, conjoined with labour ; while the 
wan, unhealthy countenances and enfeebled frames of 
those who keep late hours, lie long in bed, and pass the 
night in dissipation, study, or pleasure, are equally con- 
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elusive proofs of the pernicious consequences resulting 
ftom an opposite practice. 

Early rising, thersfore, is highly beneficial ; but care 
shOQlcl be taken not lo carry it to eiceas. It can never 
be healthful to rise til! the sun baa bean for some 
time above the horizon ; for until this is the esse, there 
is a dampnesE in the air wliich must prove injurious to 
the constitution, especially when it is not naturally very 
strong. Owing to this, early rising is injurious to most 
delicate people ; and, in all cases, the heat of the sun 
should be allowed to have acquired some strength be- 
fore we think of getting out of dooiB. No healthy man 
in the summer, should lie longer m bed th^ six 
o'clock. If he does so, he loses the moat valuable part 
of the day, and injures his own constitution. Persons 
Eubjecl to gout, should always go lo sleep early, and 
rise early. The former mitigates the violence of the 
evenmg paroxysm, which is always increased by wake- 
fulness ; and the latter lessens the tendency to plethora, 
■which is favoured by long protracted sleep. 

It is common in some of the foreigu universities to 
go lo bed at eight, and rise at three or four in the 
morning ; and this plan is reeommended by Willich m 
his ' Lectures en Diet and Regimen.' Sir John Sin- 
clair, in allusion to it, judiciously observes, * I have no 
doubt of the superior healthiness, in the winter time, of 
risuig by day-light, and using candle-light at the close 
of the day, than rising by caudle-light, and using it 
tome hours before day-light ^proadies. It remains 



to be ascertained by which system the eyes are leatt 
liliely to be affected. 

Dr Pranklin in one of his ingenious Essays, has some 
fine observations on early rising; and makes an amusmg 
calculation of ^e saving that might bo made in the city 
of Paris alone, bj iiaag the sunsQne instead of candles. 
This saving he estimates at 96,000,000 of livres, or 
£4,000,000 sterling. This is mentioned in a satirical 
vein, but probably there is a great deal of troth in the 
statement. Indeed, if people were to go sooner to bed, 
and get up ^rlier, it is inconceivable what sums might 
be saved ; but according to theabsurdcustorn of polish- 
ed society, day is, in a great measure, converted into 
night, and the order of things reversed in a manner at 
once capricious and hurtful. 

To oonclode. The same law which regulates our 
for food, also governs sleep. As we indulge in 
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I — in the one case recruiting the energies ( 
ture, and diffusing vigour ahke over the mind and 
frame : in the other, ifebasing the character of man, 
slupifying his intellect, enfeeblmghis body, and render- 
ing him useless ahke to others and himself. The glut- 
ton, the drunkard, and the sloven bear the strictest af- 
finity to each other, both in the violation of nature's 
laws, and in the consequences thence entailed upon 
themselves. What in moderation is harmless or bene- 
ficial, in excess is a curse ; and sleep carried to the lat- 
ter eitreme, may be pronounced an act of intem- 
perance almost aamuch as excessive eating or drinking. 
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Dnnkennflse is not, like some other Ticee, peculiar 
to modem times. It is handed down to us froto ' hoar 
antiquity ;' and, if the records of tho antediluvian era 
were more complete, we should probably tind that it 
was not unknown to the remotest ages of the world. 
The cases of Noah and Lot, recorded in the sacred 
writings, are (he earliest of which tradition or history 
has left any record ; and both occurred in the infancy 
of sociBly. Indeed, wherever the grape flourished, in- 
ehtiation prevailed. The formation of wine from 
this fruit, was among the earliest discoveries of man, 
and the had consequences thence resulting, seem to 
have been almost coeval with the discovery. Those 
regions whose ungenial latitudes indisposed them to 
yield the vine, gave birth to other products which serv- 
ed as snbstititutes ; and the inhabitants rivalled or sur- 
passed those of the south in all kinds of Bacchanalian 
mdolgencc — the pleasures of drinking constituting one 
of tho most fertile themes of their poetry, in the same 
manner as, in other climates, they gave inspiration to 
the souls of Anacreon and Hafiz. 

Drunkenness has varied fireatly at different times and 
among different nations. There can be no doubt that 
it prev^ls more in a rude than in a civilized society. 
This is so much the case, that as men get more refin- 
ed, the vice will gradually be found to soften down, 
and assume a less revolting character. Nor can there 
be a doubt that it prevails to a much greater exlenl in 
northern than Jn southern latitudes.' The nature of 
Ibo climate renders this inevitable, and gives lo the hu- 
man frame its capabilities of withstanding liquor : 
hence a quantity which scaroelf ruffles the ftoien cur- 
rent of a Norwegian's Mood, would scatter nuidnesa 
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and fever into the brain of the Hindoo. Even in Ea- 
rope, the inhabitants of (he south are far leas adnptsd 
to sustain intoiicating agents than those of the north. 
Much of this depends upon the coldness of the cliraite, 
and much also upon the peculiar physical and moral 
frame to which that coldness gives rise. The natives, 
of the south are a Uvely, versatile people ; sanguine in 
their temperaments, and susceptible, to an extraordi- 
nary degree, of every impression. Their minds seem 
to inherit the brilliancy of ihcu- climate, and are rich 
with sparkling thoughts and beautiful imagoiy. The 
northern nations are the reverse of all this. With mote 
intensity of purpose, with greater depth rjf reasoning 
powers, and superior solidity of judgment, they arc in 
a great measure destitute of that sportive and creative 
brdiiancy which hangs like a rainhow over the spirits 
of the south, and clothes them in a perpetual sunshine 
of delight. The one is chiefly led by the heart, the 
other by the head. The one possesses the beauty of a 
flower-garden, the other the sternness of the rock, mis- 
ed with its severe and naked hardihood. Upon consti- 
tutions so differently organized, it cannot be eipected 
that a given portion of stimulus wdl operate with 
equal power. The airy inflamable nature of the first, 
is easily roused to excitation, and manifests feelings 
which the second does not experience till he has par- 
raken much more largely of the stimulating cause. Oo 
this acconnt, the one may be inebriated, and the other 
remain comparatively sober upon a similar quantity. In 
speaking of this subject, it is always to be remembered 
that a person is not to be considered a drunkard because 
he consumes a certain portion of liquor ; but because 
what he iloes consumes produces certain effects upon 
his system. T'he Russian, (|ierefore. may take si: 
glasses a-day, and be as temperate as tho ItsUan who 
takes four, or the Indian who takes two. But even when 
this is acceded to, the balance of sobriety will be found 
in favour of the south: the inhabitants there not only 
drink less, but are, bonajid^j more seldom inEoj:icated 
than the others. Those who have contrasted London 
and Paris, may easily verify this fact ; and those vvho 
have done the same lo the c'tieEof Moscow and li.nmc, 
can bear still stronger testimony. Who evor heard of 
an Englishman sipping emi sueree, and Ireaiina his 
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friends to a glass of lemonade 1 Yet anch things are 
common in France ; and, of all the practices of that 
country, thej are those most thoroughly visited by the 
contemptuous malisons of John Bull. 

It is a common belief that wine was the only inebti- 
ting liquor imown to antiquity ; but this is 
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among the Germans of his time. By the Egyptians, 
likewise, whose country was ill adapted to the culliia- 
tion of the grape, it was employed as a substitute for 
wine. Alewas common in the middle ages; and Mr 
Park states that very good beer is made, by the usual 
process of hrewmg and malting, in the interior of Af- 
rica. The favourite drink of onr Saion sncesWrs was 
ale or mead. Those worshippers ol Odin were so no- 
toriously addicted to drunkenness, thai it was regarded 
ather than otherwise; and the 



songs of the Scandinavian scalds ; whence the glories 
of Valhalla, the fancied happiness of whose inhabitants 
consisted in quaffing draughts from the skulls of their 
enemies siain in battie. Even ardent spirit, which is 
generally supposed to be a modam discovery, existed 
from a very early period. It is said to liave been first 
made by tiie Arabians in the middle ages, and in all 
likelihood may lay claim to a still remoter origin. Al- 
coiiol was known to the alchymista as early as the mid- 
dle of the twelfth century, although the process of pre- 
paring it was by them, at that time, kept a profound 
secret. The spirituoas liquor called arrack, has been 
manufactured in the island of Java, as well as in the 
continent of Hindostan, from time immemorial. Brandy 
appears to have been known to-Galen, who recommends 
it for tlie cure of voracious appetite ;* and its distilla- 

fourteenth century. As to wine, it was so common in 
ancient times as to have a tutelar god appropriated to 
it: Bacchus and his companion Silenus aie as house- 
sold words in the mouths of all, and constituted most 
important fealares of the heathen mythology. We 
have ail heard of the Falemian and Campaniin wines, 
and of the wines of Cyprus and Shiraz. Indeed, there 
)a leason to believe tiiat the ancients were in nocespect 
inferior to the modems in the excellence of their vinous 
liquors, whatever they may have been in the variety. 
Wine was so common in the eastern nations, that Ma- 
homet, foreseeing the baleful eBects of its propagation, 
forbade it to his followers, who, to compensate them- 
selves, had iGcourae to opium. The Gothic or dark 
ages seem to have been those in which it wds least 
common : in proof of this it may be mentioned, that in 
1398 it was vended as a cordial by ihe English apothe. 
caries. At the present day it is little drunk, eiceptby 
the upper classes, in those oonntrioa which do nc ' 
natnraliy furnish the n'ape. In those that do, it ia s 
cheap 33 to come within the reach o'f even the loweat. 
In speaking of drunkenness, it is impossible not t 
be struck with the physical and moral degradation which 
it has spread Over the world. Wherever intoxicating 
liquors become general, morality has br.en found on the 
decline. They seem to act like the simoom of the de- 
sert, and scatter destruction and misery around their 
path. The ruin of Rome waa owing to luiury, of 
which indu^BDce in wine was Hx |irincipal ingredient. 



oibal's army fell lejs by the arms of Scipio than by 
vines of Capua ; and the inebriated hero of MacB- 
afler slayuig his friend Clytua, and burning the 
palace of Persepohs. expired at last of a fit of intoiica- 
his thirty-lhiid year. A volume might be writ, 
[lustration of the evil eflecta of dissipation ; but 
mnecessaty to those who look carefully around 
them, and more especially to those who are conversant 
with the history of mankmd. At the same time, when 
we speak of drunkenness as occurring in antiquity, it is 
pr<roer to remark, that there vrere certain countries m 
which it was viewed in a ranch more diahonourabla 
light than by any modern nation. The Nervii refused 
to drink wine, alleging tiiat it made them cowardly and 
effeminate : Uiese simple people had no idea of what 
by onr seamen is called Dutch courage ; they did not 
feel the necessity of elevating their na^e valour by ah 
artificial excitement. The ancient Spartana held ebri- 
etjr in such abhorrence, that, with a view to mspire the 
rising generation with a due contempt of the vice, it 
vtas customary to intoiicate the slaves and eihibit them 
publicly in this degraded condition. By the Indiana, 
drunkenness is looked upon as a species of insanity ; 



ind modems could jeat aa well as moralize upon this 
subject. ' There haiiga a bottle of wine,' was the deri- 
sive exclamation of the Roman soldiery, as they pointed 
le the body of the drunken Bonosus, who, in a fit of 
despair, suspended himself upon a tree. ' If yon wish 
to have a shoe of durable materials,' exclaims the face- 
tious Matthew 1,/angaberg, ' you should make the upper 
leather of the mouth of a hard drinier— for that never 
lets in 
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find little cause to congratulate ourneives upon any 
improvement. The vice has certainly diminished 
among the higher orders of society, but there is every 
reason to fear that, of late, it has made fearful strides 
among the lower. Thirty or forty years ago, a land- 
lord ifid not conceive he had done justice to his guests 
unless he sent them from his table in a state of inloii- 
cation. This practice still prevails pretty generally in 
Ireland and in the highlands of Scotland, but iii other 
parts of the kingdom it is fast giving way : and it is to 
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increase of drunken- 

among the lower classes may be imputed to vari 

ens causes, and chiefly to the late abandonment of part 
of the duty on rum and whiskey. This was don's with 
a double motive of bonefitmg agriculture and com- 
merce, and of driving the ' giant smoggler' from the 
field. The latter object it has in agreat measure failed 
of efiecting. The smuggler still plies his trade to a 
considerable extent, and brings his commodity to iha 
market with nearly the same certainty of acquirhig pro- 
fit as ever. It would be well if the liquor vended to 
the poor possessed the qualities of that furnished by the 
contraband dealer ; but, instead of that, it is usually a 
vile compound of every thing spurious and pestilent, 
and seems expressly contrived for preying upon the vi- 
tals of the unfortunate victims who pirt^e of it. The 
extent to which adulteration has been carried in all 
kinds of liquor, is indeed such as to ^erest every class 
of society. Wine, for instance, is often impregnated 
with alum and sugar of lead, the latter dangerous in- 
gredient being resorted to by innkeepers and others, to 
lake away the sour taste so common in bad wines. 
Even the colour of these liquids is frequently artificial ; 
and the deep rich complexion so greatly admired by 
persons not m the secrets of the trade, is often caused, 
least heightened, by factitious addiuons, i""- '" 
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tn.l, in any cases, oi', cf Tiuiol, .turpentine, end other 
materials equally abominable, are to be found in com- 
bination wi* liieni. That detestable liquor called 
British gin, is literally compounded of these ingredients : 
nor are malt liquors, with their mnltifariovia narcotic ad- 
ditions, lesfl thoroughly eophisticaled or less detrimental 
to the health. From Uiese circnmstances, two eondu- 
siona mast naturally bs drawn ; wk. that inebriating 
agents often contain elBnienls of disease foreign to 
liemsekes; and. that all persons purchasing them 
should endeavour to ascertain the slats of their pimty, 
and employ no dealer whose honour and honesty are 
not known to be unimpeachable. Liquors, even in their 
pnreat state, are too often injurious to the constitution 
without the admiitiro of poisons.' 

The varietiea of wine are so numerous as almost to 
defy calculation. Mr Brande, in his table, gives a hst 
of no less than forty-four different kinds, and there are 
others which he has not enumerated. Ardent spirits 
are (evrei in number, and may be mostly comprised un- 
der tbenamea of rum, gin, brandy, and whiskey. The 
&st IS the prevailing drink over the West Indies, North 
America, and such cities of Great Britain as arc in- 
timately connected vrith these regions by commerca. 
The second is eitensiveljr used m Holland and Swit- 
aerland, the countries which principally furnish it, and 
has found its way pretty generally over the whole of 
■Europe. The tfiittl is chiefly produced in Charente 
and Languedoc, and is the spirit most commonly found 
in the south. The fourth is confined in a great mea- 
sore to Ireland and Scotland, in which latter country 
the best has always been made. Of malt hquors we 
have many varieties, Britain, especis.lly England, is 
the country which furnishes them in greatest perfection 
They are Uie natural drinks of Englishmen — the vinaia 
Ajigliamtm, as foreigners have often remarked. Every 
town of any consequence in the empire has ita brewery ; 
and in almost eve^ one is there some difference in the 
quality of the liquor. Brown stout, London and Scotch 
porters, Bmton, Dorchester, Edinburgh and Alloa ales, 
are only a few of the endless varieties of these widely- 
circulated fluids. 

Besides wines, ardent spirits, and malt liquors, there 
ate many other agents possessing inebriating properties. 
Among others, the Pegamum S/trmala or Syrian rue, 
so often used by the sultan Solyman; the Hibiscus 
SatAnrUsa, which furnishes the Indian bangue, and 
from which the Nepetithes of the ancienip is supposed 
to have been made ; the Balsac, or Turkish bangue, 
found on the shores of the Levant ; the Penimg, or In- 
dian betle ; the Hyosa/amus Niger ; and the Atropa 
Bdlad/mTia. In addition lo these, and many 
there are opium, tobacco, Coccalus JiuJicKs, a 
innumerable tribes of hqueurs and ethers, togethi 
other agents of a less potent nature, such as ctaiy, dar- 
nel, and eaffroH. The variety of agents capable of ei 
citing drunkenness is indeed surprising, and in projpor 
tion to their number seems the prevalence of that fatal 
vica to which an improper use of them ^vea -■"" 
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The causes Ofldrunkenness are so obvious that few 
authors have thought it necessary to point diem out : 
we ahatl merely say a few words upon the subject. 
There ate some persons who will never be drunkards, 
and others who will be ao in spite of all that can be done 
to prevent them. Some are drunkards by choice, and 
others by necessity. The former have an innate and 
constitutional fondness for liquor, and drink con aiaorc. 
Such men are usually of a sanguineous temperament. 



irse nnintellcctual rainds, and of low and animal 
propensities. They have, in general, a certain rigidity 
of fibre, and a flow of animal spirits which other people 
are without. They delight in the roar and riot ol 
drinking clubs ; and with tliem, in particular, all the 
miseries of life may be referred lo the bottle. 

The drunkard by necessity was never meant by na 
ture to be dissipated. Ho is perhaps a person ol 
amiable diaposition, whom misfortune has overtaken, 
and who, instead of bearing u|) manfully against it, 
endeavours to drown his sorrows in liquor. It is an ex- 
cess of sensibility, a partial mental weakness, an abso- 
lute misery of the heart, which drives him oi 
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a solitary dissipation preying upon 
Such a man frequently dies broken-heattad, even be- 
fore his eicessea have had time to destroy him by theii 
nwn unassisted agency. 

Some become drunkards from escess of indulgence 
...youth. There are parents who have a common cus 
tom of treating their childern to wine, punch, ani 
other intoiicatmg liquors. This, in reality, is regu. 
larly brmging them up in an apprenticeship lo dronken- 
nesa. Others are taught the vice by frequenting drink 
ing clubs ^d masonic lo^es. These are the genuine 
s of tippling. Two-thirds of the drunkards 
vrith, have been there initiated in that love of 
mtemperance and boisterous irregularity which disthi- 
guish their future Uvea. Men who are good singers 
are very apt to become drunkards and, in truth, most 
of them are so, more or less, especially if they have 
naturally much joviality or warm^ of temperament. 
A fine voice to such men is a fiital accomplishment, 

Ebriety prevails to an alarming degree among the 
luwer orders of society. It eiists more in towns than 
in the counlry, and more amoog mechanics than hus- 
bandmen. Most of the misery to bo observed among 
the working classes spring from this aource. No per- 
sons are more addicted to the habit, and all its attendant 
vi<^fiB than the pampered servants of the great, Inii- 

---—-;, actora, and men who lead a rambling 

. ), are esposed lo a similar hazard. 

Husbands aometiraes teach their wives to be drunkards 
by indulging them in toddy and such fluids, every time 
they themselves sit down lo their hbalions. 

Women frequently acquire the vice by drinking por- 
ter and ale while nursing. These stimulants are usually 
recommended to them from well-meant: but mistaken 
motives, by their female attendants. Many fine young 
women are ruined by this pernicious practice. Their 
persons become gross, their milk unhealthy, and a 
foundation ia too often laid for fntme indulgence in 

The frequent use of cordials, such as noyeau, shrub, 

to the practice. The active pri pi f th 1 q ura 
is nnitber more nor leas than ard t p t 

Among other causes, may be m t d th s- 

sive use of spiritoua tinctures f th f lypo- 

chondria and indigestion. Pe wh t ng 

tea, especially green, run the m k Th I tlei 
species is singularly hurtful to th p d ng 

hysteria, heartburn, and goner 1 d b I ty f h hylo- 
poetic viscera. Some of these bad effecta r h ed 
for a time by ^e use of spirits ; and what was at first 

Cert^n occupations have a tendency to induce 
drunkenness. Innkeepers, recruiting-sergeants, piigi- 
lifils,. &c,, are all eiposed in a great degree to tempta- 
tion in this respect ; and intemperance is a vice which 
may be very often justly cha^d against them Com- 
mercial travellers, also, taken as a body, are open to 
the accusation of indolging too freely in the bottle, al- 

' LiquEUrBoflencontmimirculic priadliLes; IheiEtciTa Ihsir 
use li doubly iinpropsr, — . 
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though I am not aware that they carry it to such excess 
as to entitle many of them to he ranked as drunkards, 
' Well fed, riding from town l.o town, and walking to 
the houses of the several tradesmen, they have an em- 
ployment not only more agreeable, but more conducise 
to health than almost any other dependant on traffic. 
But tbey destroy lici constitutions by intemperance ; 
not generally by i-ankenness, but bj taking more li- 
quor than nature requires. -Dining al the traTellec's 
table, each drinks his pint or bottle of wine ; he then 
takes negus or spirit with several of his customers ; 
and at night he must have a glass or two of brandy 
and water. Few commercial travellera bear the em- 
ploy fot thirty yoBTH— the majority not twenty.'* 

Some waiters allege that munarried women, espe- 
cially if somewhat advanced in life, are more given to 
liquor than those who are married. This point ! am 
unable ftom my own observation Co decide. Women 
who indulge in this way, are solitary dram-drinkers, 
and so would men be, had not the arbitrary opinions of 
the world invested the practice in them with much less 
moral turpitude than in the opposite sei. Of the two 
seses, there can he no doubt that men ate much the 
rnore addicted to all sorts of intemperance. 

Diuidienness appears to be in some moasnre lieredi- 
lary. We frequently see it descending from parents 
to their children. This may undoubtedly often arise 
from bad example and imitation, but there can be httle 
. question that, in many instances at least, it eiisls as a 
family predisposition. 

Men of genios are often unfortunalely addicted to 
drinking. Nature, aa she has gifted them with greoler 
powers than their fellows, seem also to have mingled 
with their cop of life more bitterness. There is a 
mAancholy which is apt to come like a cloud over the 
iinaginationsof sucheliaracters. Their minds possess 
a susceptibility and delicacy of structnre which unfit 
them for the gross atmosphere of human nature ; 
wherefore, high talent has ever been distingnished for 
sadness and gloom. Genius lives in a world of its 
own it is the essence of a superior nature — the loftier 
imasmings of the nimd clothed with a more spiritiat 
and refined verdure Few men endowed with snch 
faculties enjov the ordinary happ neas of humanity. 
The stream of their lives runs harsh and broken. 
Melancholy thonghts sweep perpetually acroos their 
soul and if these be heig) tened by misfortune they 
are pi inged into the deepe'^t misery 

To relieve these feel ngs many plans have been 
adopted Br Johnson fled for years to wine under his 
habitual sloom. He found that the pangs were re- 
moved while its immediate influencelasted, but he also 
found that they returned with double force when that 
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and to this milder stimulus had recourse in bis melan- 
choly Voltaire and Fontenelle, for the same purpose, 
used coffee. The eicitements of Newton and Hobbes 
were the fumes of tobacco, while Demosthenes and 
Haller were sulliciently stimulated by drinking freely 
of cold water. Such are the differences of oonstitu- 

' As good be melancholy still, as drunken beasts and 
beggars,' So says old Burton, in his Anatomy of 
Melancholy, and (here are few who will not subscribe 
to his crerf. The same author quaintly, but justly re- 
marks, ' If a dninken man gels a child, it will never, 
likely, have a good brain.' Dr Darwin, a great au^ori- 
ty on all subjects connected with Ufa, says, that he 
never knew a glutton affected with the gout, who was 
not at the sanae timo addicted to liquor. He also ob- 
serves, 'it is remarkable that all the diseastis from 
drinking spirituous or fermented liquors are liable to 



causes of drunkenness. A drunkard is rarely able to 
recall the particular cireumstances which made him so. 
The vice creeps upon him insensibly, and he is involved 
in ils fetters before he is aware. It is enough that we 
know the proximate cause, and also the ccrlam conse- 
quences. One thing is certain, that a man who addicts 
himself to intemperance, can never be said to be sound 
in mind or body. The former is a state of partial in- 
sanity, while the effects of the liquor remain ; and the 
latter is always more or less diseased in its actions. 



CHAPTER in. 



The consequences of drunkenness are dreadful, b 
the pleasures of getting drunk are certainly ecst 
While the illusion lasts, happiness is complete ; 



of the drinker. 

Some authors have spoken of the pleasure of being 
completely drunk ; this, however, is not the most ex- 
quisite period. The time is when a person is neither 
'drunken nor sober, but neighbor lo both,' as Bishop 
Andrews says in his ' 'Es — ale — tation of Ale.' The 
moment is vi^hen the ethereal emanations begin to float 
around iJie brain — when the soul is commencing to ex- 
pand its wings and rise from earth — when the tongue 
feels itself somewhat loosened in the mou^, and breaks 
the previous taciturnity, if any such existed. 

What are the sensations of incipient drunkenness! 
First, an unusual serenity prevafle over the mind, and 
the soul of the votary is filled with a placid satisfection; 
By degrees he is sensible of a soft and not unmusical 
humming in his ears, at every pause of the conversa- 
tion. He seems, to himself, to wear his head lighter 
than usual upon his shoulders. Then a species of ob- 
scurity, thinner than the finest mist, passes before his 
eyes, and makes him see objects rather indistinctly. 
The lights begin lo dance and appear double, ' A 
gayety and warmth are felt at the same tune about the 
heart. The imagination is expanded, and filled with a 
thousand delightml images. He becomes loquacious, 
and oours forth, in enthusiastic language, the thoughts 
whicli are born, as it were, within him. 

Now comes a spirit of universal contentment viith 
himself and all the world. He thinks no more of 
misery ; it is dissolved in the bliss of the moment. 
This is the acme of the fit — the ecslacy is now perfect. 
As yet the sensorinm is in tolerable order ; it is only 
shaken, but the capability of thinking with accuracy 
still remains. About this time, the drunkard pours out 
all the secrets of his soul. His qualities, good or bad, 
come forth without reserve ; and now, if at any time, 
the human heart may be seen into. In a short period, 
he is seized with a most inordinate propensity U> talk 
nonsense, though he is perfectly conscious of doing so. 
He also commits many foolish things, knowing them to 
e foohsh. The power of volition, that faciSty which 



that immediately before becoming very talkative. 
When this takes place, a man turns ridiculons, and his 
mirth, though more boisterous, is not so exquisite. At 
first ^e intoxication partakes of sentiment, but latterly, 
it becomes mere animal. 

After this the scene thickens. The drunkard's im 
agination gets disordered with the most grotesque qiih 
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EeplionB. Instead of moderating his drink, ho pours 
it down more lapidiy than cvf r ; glass follows glass 
with reckless energy. His head becomes perfectly 
giddy. The candles bum blue, oi green, or yellow ; 
and where there are perhaps only three on the table, he 
Bees a dozen. According to his temperament, ha is 
amorous, or musical, or quarrelsome. Many possess 
a most extraordinary wit ; and a great flow of spirits is 
a general attendant. In the latter stages, the speech 
is tliick, and the use of the tongue in a great measure 
lost. His mouth is half open, and idiotic in the ex- 
pression \ while his eyes are glazed, naveiing, and 
watery. He ia apt to fancy that he has offended some 
one of the company, and is rldicuiously profuse with 
hia apologies. Frequently he mistakes one person for 
ancther, and imagines that some of those pefore him 
are indiTidnals who are, in reality, absent oi even dead. 
l~he muscular powers are, all along, much affected: 
this indeed happens before any great change talies place 
in the mind, and goes on progressively increasing. He 
cpn no longer walk with steadiness, hut totters from 
aide to side. Hie limbs become powerless, and inade- 
quate to sustain his weight. He ia, however, not al- 
ways sensible of any deficiency in this respect : and 
while exciting mirth by his eccentric motions. Imagines 
that he walks with the most perfect steadiness. In at- 
tempting to ron, he conceives that he passes over the 
ground with astonishing rapidity. To his distorted 
eyes, all men, and even inanimate nature itself, seem 
to be drunken, vihile he alone is sober. Houses reel 
ftom side to side as if they had lost their balance ; 
trees and steeples nod like tipsy Bacchanals ; and the 
very earth seems to slip from under his feet, and leave 
him walking and iloundermg upon the air. The last 
Etage of drunkenness is total insensibility. The man 
tumbles perhaps beneath the table, and is carried away 
in a state of stupor tfl his couch. In this condition he 
is said to be dead ds-unk. 

When the drunkard is put to bed, let us suppose 
that his faculties are not tot^y absorbed m apoplectic 
Stupor; let us suppose that he still possesses conscious- 
nesa and feeling, though these are both disordered ; 
then begins ' the Ing of war ;' then comes the misery 
which ia doomed to succeed his previous raptures. No 
sooner is his head laid upon the pillow, than it is seiied 
with the Btnngest throbbing. His heart beats quick 
and hard against, the ribs, A noise like the distant fall 
of a cascade, or rushing of a river, is heard in his ears : 
Bough — sough — sough, goes the sound. His senses 
now become more drowned and stupified, A dim re- 
collection of his carousals, hke a shadowy and indis- 
^ct dream, passes before the mind. He still bears, 
as in echo, the cries and laughter of his companions. 
Wild fontastic fancies accumulate thickly around the 
brain. His giddiness lagrealer than e*er; and lie feels 
as if m a ship tossed upon a heaving sea. At last he 
drops insensibly Into a profound slumber. 

In the morning he awakes in a high fever. The 
whole body is parched ; thepalms of tiie hands in par- 
ticular, are like leather, ffls head is often violently 
painful. He feels excessive thirst ; while iiis tc 
IS white, dry, and stiff. The whole inside of the r 
is likewise hot' and constricted, and the throat often 
sore. Then look at his eyes— how sickly, dull, 
languid ! The fire, which first lighted Itiem up the ., . 
ning before, is all gone, A stupor like that of the last 
stage of drunkenness still clings about them, and ttiey 
are disagreeably affected by the light. The complei- 
iou sustains as great a change : it is no longer flushed 
with the gayety and excitation, but pale and wayworn, 
indicating a mofound mental and bodily exhaustion, 
There ia probably sickness, and the appetite is totally 
gone. Even yet the delirium of intoxica'ion has nol 
eft him, for his head still rings, his heart sliU throbs 
Tiolently ; and if he attempt getting up, he stumbles 
with ^ddiness. The mind also is sadiv depressed, and 



,he proceeding of the previous night are painfully re- 
ncmbcred. He is sorry for his conduct, prnmises 
solemnly never again so to commit himself, and calls 
mpatiently for something to quench his thirst. Such 
ire the usual phenomena of a fit of drunkenness. 

In the beginning of intoxication we are inclined 
lo sleep, especially if wo indulge alone. In companies, 
the noise and opportunity of conversing prevent this ; 
and when a certain quantity has been drunk, the drowsy 
tendency wears away. A person who wishes to stand 
out well, should never talk much. This increases the 
effects of the liquor, and hurries on intoxication. 
Hence, every experienced drunkard holds it to be a 

see of prudence to keep hie tongue under restraint. 

Tlie giddiness of intoiication is always greater in 
darkness than in the light. I know of no rational way 
hy which this can be explained ; but, certain it is, the 
drunkard never so well knows his true condition as 
when alone and in darkness. Possibly the noise and 
light distracted the mmd, and made the bodily sensa- 
tions be, for the time, in some measure uiifelt. 

There are some persons who get sick from drinking 
even a small quantity ; and this sickness is, upon the 
whole, a favomablc circumstance, as it proves an ef- 
fectaal curb upon them, however much they may be 
disposed to intemperance. In such cases, it will gen- 
erally be found that the sickness takes place as soon as 
vertigo makes its appearance : it seems, in reality, to 
be produced by this aensation. This, however, is a 
rare circumstance, for though vertigo from ordinary 
causes has a strong tendency to produce sickness, that 
arising from drankenness has seldom this effect, T\\e 

tion, proceed almost always irom the surcharged and 
disordered slate of the stomach, and very seldom from 
the accompanying giddiness, 

Intoiication, before it proceeds too far, has a power- 
'" ' ' idenoy te increase the appetite, Perliapsit " ' 
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when, from overloading and excess of irritation, the 
stomach expels its contents by vomiting. 

All along, the action of the kidneys is much in- 
creased, especially at the commencement of intoxica- 

been suddenly taken into the stomach, the usual pre- 
liminary symptoms of drunkenness do not appear. An 
instantaneous stupefaction enscea ; and the person is 
at once knocked down. This cannot ba imputed to 
distention of the cerebral vessels, but to a sudden ope- 
ration on the nervous branches of the stomach. The 
brain is thrown into a state of collapse, and many of its 
functions suspended. In such cases the face is not at 
first tumid and ruddy, but pale and contracted. The 
pulse is likewise feeble, and the body cold and power- 
less. When re-action takes place, .these symptoms 
wear off, and those of sanguineous apoplexy succeed -, 
such as turgid countenance, full but slow puise, and 
strong stertorous bteathmg. The vessels of the brain 
have now become filled, and there is a strong determina- 
tion to that organ. 

Persons of tender or compassionate minds are par- 
ticularly subject, during intoxication, to bo affected to 
tears at the sight of any distressing object, or even on 
hearing an affecting tale. Drunkenness in such charac- 
ters, may be said to melt the heart, and open up th« 
fountains of sorrow. TTieir sympathy is often ridicu- 
lous, and aroused by the most trifling causes. Those 
who have a living imagination, combiued with this ten- 
derness of heart, sometimes conceives fictitious causes 
of distress, and weep bitterly at the woe of their own 
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ring and profane company, and have 
a greater regard for the welfare of your immortal soul. 
These eanetimanious drunkards seem to consider ebri- 
ety as the most venial of offences. 

During a paioiysin of drunkenness, the body is much 
les'! sensible to eiteinal atimuli than at other times : 
t part larly capable of resisting cold. Seamen, 
wh b on shore, are prone to get intoiicated ; 



A drunk man seldom shivers from cold. 
H f eems steeled against it, and he holds out 

tl pathy which is astonishing. The body is, in 
1 L r, insensible to injuries, such as cuts, 

b &. He frequently receives, in fighting, the 

m t blows, without Boemingly feeling ihera, 

d m th t ill fact, being aware of Uie matter, till so- 
b ed P rsons in intaxjcation have been known to 
h p ff h ir fingers, and otherwise disfigure them- 

1 1 ghing afi the while at the action. But when 
th p T in IS off, and the frame weakened, things 
h ng d External agents are then withstood with 
1 1 g with even less than in the natural state of 
the body. The. person shivers on the slightest chill, 
and is more than usually subject to fevers and all sorts 
rff contagion. 

External stimuli frequently break the fit. Men have 
been instantly Eobered by having a bucket of cold wa- 
ter thrown upon them, or by falling into a stream. 
Strong emotions of the mind produce the same effect, 
such as the sense of danger, or a piece of good or bad 
news, suddenly communicated. 

which a man can stand liquor better than in others. In 
the close atmosphere of a lai^ town, he is soon over- 
powered ; and it is here that the genuine drunkard is 
to be jnet with in the greatest perfection. In the coun- 
try, especially in a moontainoos district, or on the sea- 
shore, where the air is cold and piercing, a great quan- 
tity may be taken with impunity. The highlandera 
innk largely of ardent spirits, and they are often in- 
toncated, yet, among them, there are comparatively 
few who can be called habitud drunkards. A keen 
iir seems to deaden its effects, and it soon evaporates 
"rom their constitutions. Sailors and soldiers who are 
Mid wrought, also consume enormous quantities with- 
jut injury ; porters and all sorts of labourers do the 
iame. With these men exercise is a corrective ; but 
n towns, where no counteracting agency is employed, 
t acts with irresistible power upon lie frame, and soon 
iroves destructive. 

A great quantity of liquors may also be taken with- 
)ut inebriating, in certain diseases, such as spasm le- 
anus, gangrene, and retrocedent gout. 

Certain circumstances of constitution maKe one per- 
lon naturally more apt to get intoxicated than another. 
Mr Pitt,' says a modem writer. ' would retire in the 
nidst of a warm debate, and enliven his faculties with 
1 couple of bottles of Port. Pitt's constitution ena- 
lied him to do this with impunity. He was afflicted 
vith what is colled a coldness of stomach ; and the 
[uantity of wine that would have closed the oratory of 
ID professed a Bacchanalian as Sheridan, scarcely el- 
ated the son of Chatham,'* 

All kinds of intoxicating agents act much more rapidly 
ind powerfully upon an empty than a full stomach. In 
ike manner, when the stomach is disordered, and sub- 
eet to weakness, heartburn, or disease of any kind, 
shricty is move rapidly produced than when this organ 
B sound and healthy. 
The stomach may get accustomed tu a strong stiniu- 
* Reds's Memoir of ihe right Hon. Georee Ca.ming. 



lua,andresiBlitpowerfiilly, while it yields to one much 

ifier. I have known people who could drink eight 

en glasses of raw spirits at a sitting without feehng 

thein much, become perfectly intoxicated by half the 

quantity made into toddy. In like manner, he who is 
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The mind exercises a considerable efiect upon drunk- 
, and may otUn control it powerfully. When in 
the company of a superior whom we respect, or of a 
' " wlios p eoce it would be indelicate t« get 
d m h greater portion of liquor may be 
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may b f t a recovery froi 

m mb d d ly when the person becomes agaui 

intoxicated. Dru kenness has thus an analogy to 
dreaming, in which state circumstances are occasionally 
brought to mind which had entirely been forgotten. 
The same thing may also occur in fevers, wherein even 
languages with which we were familiar in childhood or 
youth, but had forgotten, are renewed upon the mem- 
ory and pass away from it again when the disease which 
recalled them is remoyed. 

With most people intoxication is a gradual process, 
and increases progressively as they pour down the 
liquor ; hot there are some individuals in whom it takes 
place suddenly, and wdthout any previous indication of 
Its approach. It is not uncommon to see such persons 
sit for hours at the bottle without experiencing any 
thing beyond a moderate elevation of spirits, yet as- 
sume all at once the outrage and boisterons Irregularity 
of the most decided drunkenness. 

Some drunkards retain their senses after the physical 
powers are quite exhausted. Others, even when the 
mind is wrought to a pitch leading to the moat absurd 
actions, preserve a degree of cunning and observation 
which enables them to elude the tricks which then; 
companions are preparing to play upon them. In such 
cases, they display great address, and take the first 
opportunity of retaliating ; or, if such does not occur, 
of slipping out of the room unobserved and getting 
away. Some, while the whole mind seems locked up 
in the stupor of fb^etfulness, hear all that is going on. 
No one should ever presume on the intoxicated state 
of another to talk of him detractingly in his presence. 
While apparently deprived of all sensation, he may be 
an attentive listener ; and whatever is said, though un- 
heeded at the moment, is not forgotten afterwards, but 
treasured carefully up in the memory. Much discord 
and ill-mill feequently arise from such unprudence. 

There are persons who are exceedingly profuse, and 
fond of giving away their money, watches, rings, &a., 
to the company. This pecaUanty will never, IhelieTe 
be found in a miser : avarice is a passion strong under 
every circumstance. Drinking does not loosen the grasp 
of the covetous man, or open his heart : he is for ever 
the same. 



_._, ... close as the _ 

The natural disposition may be better discovered in 
drunkenness than at any other time. In modem society, 
life is all a disguise. Almost every man walks in 
masquerade, and his most intimate friend very often 
does not know his real character. Many wear smiles 
constantly upon their cheeks, whose hearts are unprin- 
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tipled and treacherous. Many with Tiolent Ifimpers 
hiTB all the eitetnal calm and softness of charity itself. 
Soma speak always with sympathy, who, at soul, are 
foil of gall and bitttniess. Intoiication tears otf the 
veil, and sets each in his true hght, whalcver they may 
be. The combative man will quarrel, the amprous 
will love, the detractor will abuse hia neighbour. I 
have known exceptions, but tiiey are few in number. 

obsarvatioti convinced me that most of those whom I 
thought drunkenness had libelled, inherited at bottom the 
genainH dispositions which it brought forth. The ex- 
ceptions, however, which now and then occur, are 
Bumciently striking, and point out the injustice of al- 
ways judging of a man's real disposition from his 
drunken moments. To use the words of Addison, 
' Not only does this vice betray the hidden faults of a 
mui, and show them m the most odious colours, but 
often occasions faults to which he is not natuFalLy 
subject. Wine throws a man out of himself, and in- 
fuses qualities into the mind which she is a stranger to 
■ ' ■ ■ i known 
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Tiias.' therefore, though very generally true, 
:eived with some restnctions, although, these 



CHAPTER IV 



Under the last head I have described the usual phe- 
nomena of intoxication ; but it is necessary to remark 
that these are apt to be modified by the physical and 
moml frame of the drinker. Gireat diversity of opinion 
eiista with regard to the doctrme of the temperaments; 
some authors ailinning, and others denying their eiist- 
eocB. Into this controversy it is needless to enter. All 
I contend for is, that the bodily and mental constitution 
of eveiy man is not alike, and that on these peculiari- 
ties depend certain differences during a paroxysm of 
dmnkennesE, 

1 . Saitgtdneoiis Dnfakitrd. — The sanguine temper- 
ament seems to feel most intensely the eicitement of 
the buttle. Persons of this stamp have osuaily a ruddy 
corapleiion, thiclt neck, small h^, and strong muscu- 
lar fibre. Their intellect is in general meia.ocre, for 
great bodily strength and corresponding mental powers 

NOpensities prevail ovec the moral and intellectual ones. 
They are prone to combativeness and sensuality, and 

All their passions are keen -. like the Irish women, 
diey wilt fight for their friends or with them as occasion 
requires. They are talkative from the beginning, and, 
during confirmed intoiieation, perfectly obstieporous. 
It is men of this class who are the heroes of all drunk- 
en companies, the patron of masonic lodges, the presi- 
dents and getters-up of jovial meetings. With them, 
eating and drinking are the grand ends of human Ufe. 
Look at their eyes, how they sparkle at the sight of 
wine, and how their lips smack and Iheii teeth water in 
the neighbourhood of a good dinner ; they would scent 
(Mit a banquet in Siberia. When intoxicated, their 
passions are highly excited : the energies of a hundred 
minds then seem concentrated into one focus. Their 
mirth, their anger, their love, their folly, are all equally 
intense and unquenchable. Such men cannot conceal 
their feelings. In drunkenness, the veil is removed 
ftora them, and their characters stand revealed, as in a 
fflass to the eye of the beholder. The Roderick Ran- 
dom of Smollett had much of this temperament, blend- 
ed, however, with more intellect than usually belongs 
to it 



il. Melancholy Drunlaid — Melancholy, in drunk- 
ards, sometimes arises from temperament, but more 
frequently from habitual intoiication or misfortune, 
Some men are melancholy by nature, but become 
highly mirthful when thty have drunk a considerable 
quantity. Men of this tone of mind seem to enjoy the 
bottle more exquisitely than even the sanguineous 
class. The joyousness which it excites breaks in 
upon their gloom hke sunshine upon darkness. Above 
all, the sensations, of the moment when mirth begins 
with its magic to charm away care, are inexpressible. 
Pleasure falls in showers of fragrance upon their souls ; 
they are at peace with themselves and all mankmd, and 
enjoy, as it were, a foretaste of paradise. Robert 
Bums was an example of this variety. His melancholy 
was constitutional, but heightened by misfortune. The 
bottle commonly dispelled it, and gave rise to the most 
delightful images ; sometimes, however, it. only aggra- 
vated the gloom. 

III. Swrly Drunkard. — Some men are not excited 
to nurlh by intoiioation : on the contrary, it renders 
them gloomy and discontented. Even those who in 
the sober slate are sufficiently gay, become, occasion- 
ally thus altered. A great propensity to take offence 
is a characteristic among persons of this temperament. 
They are suspicious, and very oflen mischievous. If 
at some former period they have had a difference with 
any of the company, they are sure to revive it, although, 
probably, it has been long ago cemented on both sides, 
and even forgotten by the other party. People of this 
description are very unpleasant companions. They 
arc in general so foul-tongued, quarrelsome, and inde- 
cent in conversation, that established clubs of drinkers 
have made it a practice to exclude them from their so- 

IV. PhUgmaHc Dni-nkard. — Persons of this tem- 
perament are heavy-rolling machines, and, like the 
above, ore not roused to mirth by hquor. Their vital 
actions are dull and spiritless — the blood in their veins 
as sluggish as the river Jordan, and their energies stag- 
nant as the Dead Sea, They are altogether a negative 
sort of beings, with passions too inert to lead them M 
any thing very good or very bad. They are a species 
of animated clods, but not thoroughly animated — foi 
the vital fire of feeling has got cooled in penetrating 
their frozen frames, A new prometheus would requirt 
to breathe mto their nosbils, to give them the ordinary 
glow and warmth of humanity. Look at a phlegmatic 
man — how dead, passionless and uninspired is die ex- 
pression of his clammy lips and vacMt eye ! Speali 
to him — how cold, slow, and tame is his conversation ! 
the words come forth as if they were drawn from bis 
mouth with a pan: of pincers: and the ideas are as fro 
zcn ^ if concocted in the bowels of Lapland. Liquoi 
produces no effect upon hia mental powers ; or, if ii 
does, it is a smothering One. The whole energies o' 
the drink fall on his almost impassive frame. Fron 
the first, his dmnkenness is stupifyiiig; he is seizec 
with a kind of lethargy, the white ofhis eyes turns up. 
he breathes loud and harshly, and sinks into an apoplec 
tic stupor, YetallthisispcrfectlyharmlesBjand vjeart 
away without leaving any mark behind it. 

Such persons are very apt to be played upon by theu 
companions. There are few men who, in their younge' 
days who have not assisted in shaving the heads am 
painting the feces of these lethargic drunkards. 

V. Nermras Dmnkard. — This is a very harmless an( 
very tiresome personage. Generally of a weak mine 
and irritable constitution, he does not become bolster 
ous with mirth, and rarely shows the least glimmering 
of wit or mental energy. He is talkative and fond o 
long winded stories, which he fells in a drivelling, sillj 
manner. Never warmed into enthnsiasm by liquor ht 
keeps chatting at some ridiculous tale, very much u 
the way of a garrulous old man in his dotage.* 
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VI. Chderit Druniard.—Tafxe are a variety of 
drunkards whom I can only ciaaa under the above title. 
They seem to poesees few of the qualities of the other 
rBees,and are chiefly distinguished by an uncommon teE- 
tinesa of disposition. They are quick, irritable, and impa- 
tient, but with^ good at heart, and, whan in humoar, 
very pleasant and generous. They are easily pnt out of 
temper, hut it returns ahnost immediately. This dis- 
position is very prevalent among Welshmen and BigJi- 
land lairds. Mountaineers are usually quick tempered ; 
but Buch men aie not the worst oi most unpleasant, 
Sterne is undoubtedly right when he says that more vir- 
luo is to be found in vr arm than cold dispositions. Com- 
modore Trunnion is a marked example of this tempera- 
ment i and Captain Fluellen, who compelled the neraie 
Pistol to eat tSe leek, is another. 

VII. Periodical Dnatiard.^-Tbere are persons 
whose temperaments are so pecnliarly constituted, that 
they indulge to excess perioAicaily, and are, in the ia- 
tervals of these indnlgences, remarkably sober. This 
is not a Tery common case, but I have known mora 
than one instance of it ; and a gentleman, distinguish- 
ed by the power of his eloquence in the senate and al 
the bar, is said le fnrniah another. In the eases which 
I have known, the drunken mania, for it can get no 
other name, came on three or four time a-year. The 
persons from a state of complete sobriety, felt the most 
intense desire for drink ; and no power, short of abao. 
lu^e force or confinement, could restiain them from the 
indulgence. In every case they seemed lo be quite 
aware of the unconttoIlablG nature of their passion, and 

atematically by confining themselves to 
nd procuring a la^e quantity of ardent 
spuits. As soon as this was done, they commenced 
and drank to escess till vomitmg ensued, and the 
stomach absolutely refused lo receive another drop of 
liquor. This state may last a few days or a few weeks 
according to constitutional strength, or the rapidity 
wi^ which the libations are pouted down. During 
the contmnance of the attack, the individual exhibits 
such a state of mind as may be looked for from his pe- 
culiar temperament ; be may be sanguineous, or melan- 
choly, or surly, or phlegmatic, or nervous, or choleric. 
So soon as the stomach rejects enery thing that is 
swallowed, and severe sickness comes on, the fit ceases. 
From that moment recovery lakes place, and the for- 
mer fondness for liquor is succeeded by aversion or dis- 
gust. This gains such ascendancy over him, that he 
aba(,ains religiously from it for weeks, or months, or 
even for a year, as (he case may be, Ihiring this inter- 
val he leads a lifeof the most exemplary temperance, 
drinking nothing but cold water, and probably shunning 
every society where he is likely to be exposed to in- 
dulgence. So soon as this period of sobriety has ex- 
pired, the fit again comes on ; and he continues play- 
mg the same game for perhaps the better part of a 
long life, Thi? class of persons I would call periodical 
drunkards. 

These different varieties are sometimes found strong- 
ly marked ; at other tiines so blended toge^er that it 
is not easy to say which predominates. The most 
agreeable drunkard is he whose temperament lies be- 
tween the sanguineous and the melancholic. The 
genuine sanguineous is a sad noisy dog, and so com- 
mon that every person must have met vrith him. The 
naval service furnishes a great many gentlemen of this 
description. The phlegmatic, 1 think, is rarer, but both 
the nervous and the surly are not unusual. 

CHAPTER V. 



Intoxication is not only influenced by temperament, 
bury'B aiimifable carlcolure of ihe 'Long Siorf,' furnishsa one 
of ihe bea illUBU-aiiona I have ever seen of this variety. 11 is 

fed his lodioua gatiuliiy produced upon the company. 



but by the nature of the agent which produces it. Thus, 
ebriety from ardent spirits differs in some particulsra 
from that brought on by opium or malt liquors, such as 
porter and ale. 

I. Modified by Ardent SpiriU. — Alcohol is tlfe prin- 
ciple of intoxication in all liquors. It is this vAicli 
gives to wine,* ale, and spints, their cljaracteriBtic pro- 
perties. In the natural slate, however, it is so pun- 
gent, that it could not be received into the stamaclL, 
even in a moderate quantity, without nroducme deatb. 
It can, therefore, only be used in dilution ; and in this 
slate we have it, from the strongest ardent spirits, t» 
simple small beer. The first (ardent spirits) being ths 
most concentrated of its combinations, act most rapidly 
upon the constitution. They are more inflammatory, 
and intoxicate sooner than any of the others. Swal- 
lowed in an overdose, they act almost instantanejjusly — 
extmguisbing the senses and overcoming the whole 
body with a sodden stupor. "When spuita are swal- 
lowed raw, as in the form of a dram, they excite a glow 
of heat in the throat and stomach, succeeded, m those 
who are not much accustomed lo their use, by a flush 
ing of the countenance, and a copions discharge of 
tears. Tliey are strongly diuretic. 

Persons who indulge too much in spirits rarely gat 
corpulent, unless their indulgence be coupled with good 
living. Their bodies become emaciated ; ihey get spiii- 
dle-dianked; their eyes are glazed and hollow; then 
cheeks fall in ; and a premature old age overtakes 
them. They do not eat so well as their brother drunk- 
ards. An insaliable desire for a morning dram makes 
them earlyrisera, and their breakfast amounts to ahnost 
nothing. 

The principal Tarietics of spirits, as already men- 
tioned, are rum, brandy, whiskey, and gin. It is need- 
less to enter mto any detail of the history of these 

ids. Brandy kills soonest ; it lakes most rapidly to 



diuretic qualities of the two ktter, 
and the less *luscionB sources from whence they aro 
procured, may possibly account for such diScrencee. I 
am at the same time aware thai some persons entertain 
a different idea of the relative danger of these liquors : 
some, for instance, conceive that gin is more rapidly 
fatal than any of them; hut it is lo be remembered, that 
it, more than any other ardent spirit, is liable to adul- 
teration. That, from this circumstance, more lives 
may be lost by its use, I do not deny. In speaking of 
gin, however, and comparing its effects with those of 
the rest of the class to which it belongs, I must be un- 
derstood to speak of it in its pure condition, and not in 
that detestable state of sophistication in which such vast 
quantities of it are drunk in London ^d elsewhere. 
When pnre, I have no hesitation in affimiing that it us 
decidedly more wholesome than eitlier brandy or rum ; 
and that the popular belief of its greater tendency to 
produce dropsy, is quite unfounded. 

An experiment has lately been made for the purpose 
of ascertaining the comparative powers of gin, brandy, 
and lum upon the human body, which is not lees re- 
markable for the inconsequent conclusions deduced 
from it, than for the ignorance it displays in confound- 
ing dead animal matter with the living fibre. It v/xa 
made as follows : — 

A piece of raw liver was put into a glass of gin, An- 
other into a glass of rum, and a third into a glass at 
brandy. That in the gin was, in a given tmi"prtia]iy 
decomposed : that in ^e rum, in the same lune, not 



* Alcohol aprnara lo exia in winesym a very peculiar Blste of 
onibinatlon. In Ihe Appendii, I hS^i av^lM mjself oi Br 
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least. The inferences deduced from these premises 
arc not only erroneous, but glaringly absurd i the pre- 
mises vould even afford grounds for drawing results of 
the very opposite nature : it might be said, for instauce, 
that though brand; be capable of dissolving dead mi- 
m^ matter, fliere is no evidence that it can do the same 
to the living stomach, and that it would in reality prove 
leas hurtful than the others, in so far as it would, more 
effectually than they, dissolve the food contained in 
that organ. These eiperjments, in fact, prove nothing ; 
snd could only have been suggested by one compleltSy 
ignorant of flie functions of the animal economy. There 
is a power inherent in She vital principle which resists 
the laws that operate npon dead mattsc. This is known 
to every practitioner, and is the reason why the most 
plausible and recondite speculations of chemistry have 
come to naught in their trials upon the living frame. 
The only way to judge of the respective effects of ar- 
dent apiritis, is by eiperienee and physiological reason- 
ing, both of which inform ns that tiie sphit most power- 
fiffly diuretic must rank highest in the scale of safety. 
Now and then persons are met with on whose frames 
both gin and whiskey have a much mora heating effect 
than 3ie two other varieties of spirits. This, however, 
IB not common, and when it does occur, can only be 
referred to some accountable idiosyncrasy of constitu- 
tion. 

II. Modified by Wijies. — Drunkenness from wines 
closely resembles that from ardent spirits. It ia equally 
airy and volatile, more especially if the lidit wines, 
such as Champagne, Claret, Chambertin, or Volnay, be 
dtuiik. On tlie former, a person may get tipsy several 
tunea of a n^ht. The filed air evolved from it pro- 
duces a feelmg analogous to ehriety, independent of 
the sphit it eontams. Port, Sherry, and Madeira are 
heavier wines, and have a stronger tendency to eicite 
■headache and fever. 

The wine-bidder has uaually an ominous rotundity 
of face, and, not anfrequently, of corporation. His 
nose is well studded over with cariiuncles of the claret 
compleiion : and the red of hia cheeks resemblea very 
closely the hue of that wine. The drunkard from ar- 
dent spirits is apt to be poor, miaerable, emaciated 
figure, broken in mind and in fortune; but the votary 
of the juice of the grape may usually boast the 
'paunch well hnodwith capon,' and calls to recollec- 
tion the bluff figure of Sir John Falstaff over hia pota- 
tions of sack.* 

III. Modified by Malt lagwors. — Malt liquors under 
which title we include all kinds of porter and ales, jao- 
duce the worst species of drunkenness ; aa, in addition 
,. ,1.. ;...__:.._:.... _....._:..,. ...._ jjjg^;,.,. 
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and giving them ^eir bitter. The hop of these fluids 
is highly narcotic, and brewers often add other sub- 
stances, to heighten its effect, such as hyoscyamus, 
opium, belladonna, cocculus Indicns, lauro cerasus, &c. 
Malt liquors, therefore, act in two ways upon the body, 
partly by the alcohol they contain, and partly by the 
narcotic principle. In addition to ^is, the fermenta- 
tion which they undergo is much less perfect than that 
□f spirits or wine. After being swallowed, this procesi' 
ia carried on in the stomach, by which fixed air is co 
piously liberated, and the digestion of delicate stomachs 
materwlly impaired. Cider, spruce, ^nger, and tabli 
beers, in conseqnence of their unperfeot fermentation, 
often produce the same bad effects, long after their Urst 
briakne^has vanished. 

Persons addicted to malt hquors increase enormously 

* Thore is resaon to bBllova that Iha Back of BhaltBpaBre wi 

UhMrj-.— 'Falalaff, Touroguel here's Jftwbi Ms Back loi 
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1 bulk. They become loaded with fat ; their chin 
ets double or triple, the eye prominent, and the whols 
ice bloated and stupid, Theit circulation is clogged, 
rhile the pulse feels like a cord, andia fliU and laboring, 
but not quick. During sleep, the breathing is sterto- 
rous. Every thing indicates an eieees of mood ; and 
when a pound or two is taken away, immense relief is 
obtained. The blood, in such cases, is more dark and 
than in the others. In seven cases out of ten, 
: liquor drunkards die of apopleiy or palay. If 
they escape this haiard, sweiled liver or dropsy carries 
them off. The abdomen seldom loses its prominency, 
but the lower extremities get ultimately emaciated. 
Profuse bleedings frequently enaue from the noae, and 
save life, by emptying the blood-vesaels of the brain. 

The drunkennesa in question is peculiarly of British 
growtii. The most noted eramples of it are to be 
found in innkeepers and then- wives, recruiting ser- 
geante, guards of stage-coaches, &c. The quantity of 
malt liquors which such persona will consume in a day 
is prodigious. Seven English piuts is quite a common 
allowance, and not unfrequently tvuice that qnantity is 
taken without any perceptible effect. Many of the 
coal-heavers on the Thanes think nothing of drinking 
daily two gallons of porter, especially in the summer 
season, when they labor under profase perspiration. 
A friend has informed me that ha knew an instance of 
one of them having consumed eighteen pints in one 
day, and he stales mat there are many such inalancea,* 
The ^ects of malt liqnors on tha body, if not so 
immediately rapid as those of ardent spirits, are more 
stupifying, mora lasting, and less easily removed. The 
last are particularly prone to produce levity and mirth, 
but the first have a stunning influence on the brain, aod, 
m a short time, render dull and sluggish the gayest dis- 
position. They also produce sickneaa and vomiting 
more readily than either spirits or wine. 

Both wine and malt liquors have a meater tendency 
to swell the body than ardent spirits. They form bloofi 
with greater rapidity, and are altogether more nourish- 
ing. The most dreadful effects, upon the whole, are 
brought on by sphits, but drunkenness from mall li- 
quors is the most speedily fetal. The former break 
down the body by degrees, the latter operate by some 
instantaneous apoplexy or rapid inflammation. 

No one has ever given the respective characters of 
tha malt liquor and ardent spirit drunkard with greater 
truth than Hogarth, in hia Beer Alley and Gin Lane. 
The first is represented as plump, rubicund, and bloat- 
ed; the second as pale, tottering, and emaciated, and 
dashed over with the aspect of Hank despair. 

IV, Modified by Oj/ium. — The drunkenness pro- 
duced by opium has also some characteristics which it 
is necessary to mention. The drug is principally em- 
ployed by the Mahometans, , By their reUgion, these 
people are forbidden the use of wine,t and use opium 
as a substitute. And a delightful sulatitnte it is while 
the first excitation continues ; for images it occasions 
in the mind are more esquisile than any produ ced even 
by wme. 

There is reason to believe that the use of this medi- 
cine has, of kte years, gained ground in Great Britain. 
We are told by the 'English f>pium-Eater,' whose 
powerful and mteresting ' Confessions' have eicited so 
deep an interest, that the practice exists among the 
work people at Manchester. Many of our feshionable 
ladies have recourse to it when troubled vrilh vapours, 
or low spirits ; some of them even carry it about with 
them for the purpose. This practice is most perni- 

weigbed forty Btonep.' — Wadd's dojTWifnis on CoTjpUency. 
t ' The lawofMalmniemhicli prohibits thodrinklngorwine. 
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cions, and no way different fiom that af drunkards, 
wbo BWaliow wr>eai]d other lujuora to dnieawiay caie 
While llie fitel eifecte continue, the inlended purpose 
la sufScientiy gamed, bat the meiancholj' which toUows 
is infinitely greater than can be compensated by the 
previous exhilaration 

Opiuni acts difterently on different conslitutionB 
Whue It dieposei some to calm, it arouses others to 
fuiy Whatever passion predominates at the time, it 
increases , whether it be foi e, or hatred, or revenge, 
or benevolence Lord Kamea, in hia Sketches of 
Man, speaks of the fanatical Faquirs, who, when ei- 
cited oy this drug have been known with poisoned 
daggers, to assail and butcher every European whom 
thsy f ould overcome In the century before last, one 
of this nation attacked a body of Dutch sailors, and 
murdered seventeen of them in one minute The 
Malays are strongly addicted to opium When vio 
lently aroused by it they sometimes perform what is 
called Runitzng a Mack, which consists m ruihitig out 
in a state of phrsnsied excitement, heightened by fanati 
cism, and murdenng every one who comes m their 
way. The Tuilsi^h commanders ate well avuare of the 
powers of this drug In inspiring an arlificial courage ; 
and fiequently give it to their men when they pat tiieni 
on any enterprise of great danger. 

Some minds ate tendered melancholy by opinm. its 
UBOal efinct, however, is to give rise to lively and happy 
sensations. The late Duchess of Gordon ^e said to 
have need it freely, previous to appearing in great par- 
ties,, where she wished to shine by the gayety of her 
conversation and brilliancy of her wit. A celebrated 
pleader at the Scotch bar is reported to do the same 
thing, and always with a happy effect. 

In this country opium is much used, but seldom with 

the view of producing intoxication. Some, indeed, 

den that it can do so, strictly speaking. If by inloii- 

n eaot a state precise!;? smSai to that from 

i liquors, they 



; but d 






signification. The ecatacies of opium 
mu h entrancing than those of wine. There is 

m poe in its visions— more mental aggrandiie- 
m — range of imaginilion. Wine, in common 
w gorates the animal powers and propensities, 

hut opium, in a more pecnhac manner, strengthens those 

E roper to man, and gives, for a period amounting to 
ours, a higher tone to the inteUectual facnities. It in- 
spire the mind with a thousand deli^tful images, lifts 
the soul from earth, and casts a halo of poetic thought 
and feeling over the spirits of the most unimagmativa. 
Onder its influence, the mind wears no longer that 
blank passionless aspect which, even in gifted natures, 
it is apt to assume. On Uie contrary, it is clothed with 
bea t ' with a garment,' and colours every thought 
through it with tiie hues of wonder and ro- 
ma ch are the feelings which the tusurious and 

p ssuhnan seeks to enjoy. To stir up the 

d ur ent of his mind, satiated with eicess of 
p d rendered sluggish by indolence, he hat 






genial climate 



hat remedy which his own ge 

greatest perfection. Seated perhaps amid 



of Oriental splendour — with fountains bub- 
bliug around, and the citron shading him with its canopy, 
and scattering perfume on alt sides^e lets loose die 
reins of an imagination conversant from infancy with 
every thing gorgeous and magnificent. The veil «4ich 
shades the world of fancy is withdrawn, and the voco- 
ders mg behind it exposed to view ; he sees palaces 
and te np es in the clouds ; or the Paradise of Ma- 
ho n h its houtis and bowers of amaranth, may 

ata d aled to his escited senses. Every thing is 
steeped a loetio elaboration. The zephyrs saem 
c<mve ed nto aerial music, the trees bear golden fruit, 
the e b shes with unaccustomed beauty and per- 
feme Ea th, in a word, is brou^t nearer to the sky, 



grea' 



lo is the I 
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ts them 






invariably ci 

which, the drug is again had recourse to, and becomes 
almost an essential of eiistence. 

imagination, provided sufficient doses are taken But 
when it has been continued so long as to brmg disease 






., the pleasurable feehngs wt 
ded by others of a very diifett 



... upon it like the spell of a demon, and cB 
phantoms of horror and disgust. The fancy is still at 

fowerful as ever, but it is turned in another direction, 
'ormcrly it clothed all objects with the light of heaven ; 
now it invests them with the attributes of hell. Gob- 
lins, spectres, and every kind of distempered vision 
haunt the mind, peopling it with dreary and revolting 
imagery. The sleep is no longer cheered with its for- 
mer si^ts of happiness. Frightful dreams osuip their 
place, till, at last, the person becomes the victun of an 
almost perpetual misery.' Nor is this confined to the 
mind alone, for the borU? snfferj in an equal degree^ 
Emaciation, loss of appetite, sickness, vomiting, and a. 
total disorganisation of the digestive fiirictions. as well 
as of the mental powers, are sure lo ensue, and never 
fait to terminate in death, if the evil habit which brings 
them on is continued. 

Opium resembles .the other agents of intoxication in 
this, ^at the fondness for it increases with use, and 
that at last, it becomes nearly essential for bodily com- 
fort and peace of mind. TTie quantity which may be 
taken varies exceedingly, and depends wholly upon 
age, constitution, and habit. A. single drop of lauda- 
num has been known to kill a new-born child ; and 
four grains of solid opium have destroyed an adult. 
Cerlam diseases such as fevers, phrensies, &.C., facili- 
tate the action of opium upon the system ; others, such 
as diarrhiea, cramp, dec, resist it ; and a quantity which 
would destroy life in the former, would have little per- 
ceptible effect in the latter. By habit, enonnous quan- 
tities of the drug may be taken with comparative im- 
punity. There are many persons in this country who 
make a practice of swallowing half an ounce of lauda- 
num night and morning, and some will even take from 
one to two drachms dally of solid opium. The Terja- 
kis, 01 opium-eaters of Constantinople, vrill sometimes 
swallow a hundred grains at a single dose. Nay, it ia 
confidently affirmed that soma of them will take at 
once three drachms in the morning, and repeat the 
same dose at night, with no otiier effect than a pleasing 
exhilaration of spirits. The 'English Opiunn-Eater' 
himself, furnishes one of the most extraordinary in- 
stances on record of the power of habit in bringing the 
body to withstand this drug. He took daily eight 
IhousaTid drops of laudanum, containing three kimdrcd 
awl iiijBnly grains of opium. This enormous quantity 
* The tiillowiiig liescrnlion, by anioflern itavelJer, of a scene 

' Thera Is a dscociion of the liead and seeds of the puppy, 
whlclilhey call Coquonar, Ibr the sale oC which (here are lar- 
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he reduced s ddenly. and without any considerable ef- 
fort thousand drops, or farly grains. ' In- 
Btantaneo ly says he, ' aadas if by magic, the claud 
of profoundest melancholy which rested upon mj brain, 
like some black vapours which I have seen roll away 
from the eu nmits of the mountains, drew of in one 
day— passed off with its murky banners, as simultane- 
ously as a sh p that has been stranded, and is floated 
off by the Bpnng-tide,' 

The circumstance of the body being brought by de- 
grees to witiistMid a great quantity of opium is not 
BoUlary, but esists as a general rule with regard to all 
BtimulantB aaid iiarcotics. A person who is in the 
habit of drinking ale, wine, or spirits, will lake much 
mora with impunity than one wio is not ; and the 
faculty of withstanding these agents goes on strength- 
ening till it acquires a certain point, afl«r which it be- 
comes weakened. When this takes place, their is 
either organic disease or general debility. A confirmed 
drunkard, whose constitution has suffered from indnl- 
genc';, can not take so much liquor, withmil feeling it, 
as one, who is in the habit of taking his glass, but 
whose strength is yet unimpaired. It is, I suspect, the 
same, though probabfy in a less degree, with regard to 
opium, 

Mithridates, king of Pontus, affords an instance of 
Ihe effects of habit m enabling the body to withstand 
poisons t and on the same prmciple, we find that jiby- 
siEians and nurses who are much exposed to uifection, 
are less Uable than those persons whose frames are not 
eimdarly fortilied. 

Opium resembles wine, spirit, and ales, in effecting 
iho braui and disposing to apopleiy. Taken in an 
over-dose, it is fatal in from six to twenty-four hours, 
according to the quantity swallowed, and the constitu- 
tion, habits, &c., of the persona submitted tc its opera- 
tion. The folkiwing are ^e principal symptoms of 
poisoning from opium. Giddiness succeeded by stu- 
por; insensibility to light, while the eyes are closed, 
and the pupil immoveable, and sometimes dilated. 
The pulse is generally small and feeble, but, occasion- 
ally, slow and full, as in common apopleiy. The 
breaking at first is scarcely perceptible, but is apt to 
become stertorous. Foam sometimes issues from the 
mouth : in other cases Aere is vomiting. The coun- 
tenance is cadaverous end pale or livid. A narcotic 
odour is often perceptible in the breath. The skin is 
cold, and the body eiceedingly relaied ; now and then 
it is convulsed. By being struck shaken, or ex- 
cited any way, the person sometimes recovers for a 
short period from his stupor, and stares wildly around 
him, bat only to relapse into lethargy. At last death 
ensues, but shortly before this event, a deceitftd show 
of animation occasionally makes its appearance, and 
mnv impose upon superficial observers. 

I extract the following interesting case of opium- 
Sating from 3 London paper : — 

' An iniiuest was held at Walpole lately, on the body 
of Rebecca Eason, aged five years, who had been dis- 
eased from her birth, was unable to walk or articulate, 
and from her size, did not appear to be more than five 
leeeki old. The mother had for many years been in 
the habit of taking opium in large quantities, (nearly a 
quarter of an ounce a day ;*) and, it is supposed, had 
entaded a disease on her child which caused its death ; 
it was reduced to a mere skeleton, and had been in 
(hat state from birth. Verdict ; ' Died by the vieiUtion 
of God ; but from thegreat quantity of opium taken by 
the motlier during her pregnancy of the said child, anil 
, of sucking it, she had greatly injured its health.' It 
appeared that the mother of me deceased had had five 
chndren ; that she began to take opium after the birth 
and weaning of her first child, which was and is re- 
markably healthy ; and that ihe other children have all 
lingered and died in the same emaciated state as the 



child who was the subject of this investigation. The 
mother ia under thirty : she was severely censured by 
the coroner for indulging in so pernicious a practice,' 

V, Modified by Tibacco. — A variety of drunkennesa 
is excited by tobs/vco. This Luicury was introduced 
into Emope from the new world, in 1659, bya Spanish 
gentleman, named Hernandez de Toledo, who broughi 
a small quantity into Spain and Portugal, From 
thence, by the agency of the French ambassador at 
Lisbon, it foDud its way to Paris, where it was used 
in the form of powder by Catherine de Medicis, the 
abandoned instigator of the massacre of the Protestants 
on St, Bartholomew's day. This woman, therefore, 
may be considered the inventor of snuff, as well as the 
contriver of that most atrocious transaction. It then 
came under the patronage of the Cardinal Santa Crocc, 
the Pope's nuncio, who, returning from his embassy at 
the Spanish and Portuguese courts, carried the plant 
to his own country, and thus acquired a fame little in- 
ferior to ^at which, at another period, he had won by 
piously bringing a portion of the real cross from the 
Holy land. It was received vsith general entliusiasm 
in the Papal States, and hardly less fevorahly m Eng- 
land, into which it was introduced by Sir Walter 
Raleigh, in 1585. It was not, however, without oppo- 
sition that it gained a footing either in this country or 
in Ihe rest of Europe, Its princip^ opponents were 
the priests, the physicians, and the sovereign princes ; 
by the former, its use was declared sinful ; and in 16S4, 
Pope Urban VIIL published a bull, eicommunicating 
all persons found guilty of taking snnff when in church. 
This bull vraa renewed in 1690 by Pope Innocent ; and 
about twenty-nine years afterwards, the Sultan Amu- 
lath IV, made smoking a capital offence, on the ground 
of its producing infertility. For a long time smoking 
was forbidden in Russia, under the pain of having the 
nose cut off : and in some parts of Switieriand, it was 
likewise made a subject of public prosecution — the 
public regulations of the Canton of Berne, in Ifidl, 
placing the prohibition of smoking in the list of the ten 
commajidmenta, immediately under that against adul- 
tery. Nay, that British Solomon James I, did not 
think it beneath the royal dignity to take np his pen 
upon the subject. He accordingly, in 1603, published 
his famous ' Counterblaste M Tobacco,' in which the 
following remarkable passage occurs: — ' It is a custom 
loa^some to the eye. hateful to the nose, harmful to 
the brain, dangerous to the lungs, and. In the black 
stinking fume thereof, nearest resembling the horrible 
Stygian smoke of the pit that is bottomless,'* But 
notwithstanding this regal and sacerdotal wrath, tlie 
plant extended itself far and wide, and is at this mo- 
ment the most universal luiury in eiistence. 

The effects of tobacco are considerably different 
from those of any other inebriating agent. Instead ol 
quickening, it lowers the pulse, and, when used to ex- 
cess, produces languor, depression of the system, gid- 
diness, confusion of ideas, violent pain in the stomach, 
vomiting, convulsions, and even death. Its essential 
oil is so intensely powerful, that two or three drops m- 
serled into a raw wound, would prove almost instantly 
fatal* Mr Batrow, in his travels, speaks of the use 
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made by the Hottentots of this plant, for the purpose of 
destroying snakes. ' A Hottentot,' says he, 'applied 
some of It from the short end of his wooden toliacco 
pipe to the month of a snake while darting out his 
tongue. Theelfect was as instantaneous as na electric 
shock ; with a comrnlaive motion tliat was momentary, 
the snake half untwisted itself, and never stirred mors ; 
and the mascles were so contracted, that the whole 
animal felt hard and rigid, as if dried in the sun.' 
When used in moderation, tobacco has a soothing effect 
upon the mind, disposing to placid enjoyment, and mel- 
lowing every passion into repose. Its effects, there- 
fore, are inebriating ; and those who habitually indulge 
in it may with propriety be denominated drunkards. In 
whatever form it is used, it produces sickness, stupor, 
bewilderment, and sta^ering, in those unaccustomed 
to its use. There is no form in which it can he taken 
that is not decidedly injurious and disgusting. The 
whole, from snuffing to plugging, are at once so utterly 
uncleanly and unnatural, that it is incredible in what man- 
ner they ever insinuated themselves into civilized so- 
ciety. A vast quantity of valuable time is wasted by 
;hc votaries of tobacco, especially by the smokers ; and 
that the devotees of snuff are not greatly behind in this 
respect, will be shown by the following singalat ealcn- 
laljon of Lord Stanhope : — 

' Every professed, inveterate, incurable snnff-takar,' 
says his Lordship, ' at a moderate computation, takes 
one pinch in ten minntes. Every pinch, with the 
agreeable ceremony of blowing and wiping the nose, 
and other incidental circumstances, consumes a minute 
and a half. One minute and a half out of every ten, 
allovring siiteen hours to a snuff-taking day, amounts 
to two hours and twenty-four minntes out of every na- 
tural day, or one da;y ont of ten. One day out of every 
ten amounts to thirty-sii days and a half in a year. 
Hence, if we suppose the practice to be persisted in 
forty years, two entire years of the anuff-taker's life 
wili be dedicated to tickling his nose and two more to 
blowing it. The expense of snuff, snuff-boies, and 
handkerchiefs, will be the subject of a second essay, in 
which it wil! appear that this luxury encroaches as much 
on the income of the snuff-taker as it does on his time ; 
and that by proper application of the time and money 
thus lost to the public, a fund might be constituted for 
the discharge of the national debt.' 

But this is not the worst of snuffing, for though a 
moderate <}uantity taken now and then, m^ do no 
harm, yet, in the extent to which habitual snuffers carry 
it, it IS positively pernicious. The membrane which 
Imes the nose gets thickened, the olfactory nerves 
blunted, and the sense of smell consequently impaired. 
Nor is this all, lor, by the strong inspirations which are 
made when the porrder is drawn up, some of the latter 
is pretty sure to escape into the stomach. This organ 
is thance directly subjected to a powerful medicine, 
which not only acts as a narcotic, but produces heart- 
bum and eveiy other aymptom of indigestion. It is 
generally Delieved that Napoleon owed his death to the 
motbid state of his stomach produced by excessive 
snuffing. SnufEng has also a strong tendency to give 
a determination to the head, and on Uia account pleth- 
oric subjects should be the very last ever to enter upon 
the habit. If it were attended with n6 other inconve- 
nience, the black loathsome discharge from the nose, 
and swelling and rubicuixlity of this organ, with other 
circumstances equally disagreeable, ou^t 1« deter 
every man from becoming a snuffer. 

The smoker, while engaged at his occupation, is even 
a happier man Ihiui the snuffer. An air of peculiar 
satisfaction beams upon his countenance ; and asTia puifs 



forth volumes of fragrance, he seems to dwell in an at 
Biosphere of contented happiness. His illusions have 
not the elevated and magnificent character of those 
brought on by opium or wine. There is nothing of 
Raphael Or Michael Angelo in their composition — no- 
thing of the Koman or Venilian schools — nothing of 
Milton's sublimity, or Ariosto's dazzling romance ; but 
there is somethii^ equally delightful, and in its way, 
equally perfect. His visions stand in the same relation 
to those of opium or wine, as the Dutch pictures of 
Ostode to Che Italian ones of Paul Veronese— as 
Washington Irvingjo Lord Byron — or as Izaak Wal- 
ton to Froissart. Thers is an air of delightful home- 
liness about them. He does not let his imagination 
run riot in the clouds, but restrains it lo the lower 
sphere of earth, and meditates delightfully in this less 
elevated region. If his fancy be unusually brilliant, oi 
somewhat heated by previous drinking, he may see 
thousands of strange forms floating in the tobacco 
smoke. He may people it, according to his tempera- 
ment, with agreeable or revolting images — wiUi flowers 
and gems springing Up, as in dreams before him — or 
with reptiles, serpents, and the whole host of Mabhrie, 
skimming, hke motes in the sunshine, amid its curUng 
wreaths. 

This all that can be said in favour of smoking, and 
quite enough to render the habit too common to leave 
au^ hope of its suppression, either by the weapons of 
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breath, blackens the teeth, v 
which is required for digestion, and injures the com 
pleiion. In ad4ition lo this, it is apt to produce dys- 
pepsia, and other disorders of fJie stomach ; and in 
corpulent subjects, it disposes to apoplexy. At the 
present moment, smoking is fashionable, and crowds of 
young men are to be seen at all hours walking the 
streets with cigars in their mouths, annoying the pas- 
sengers. They seem to consider it manly to be able 
to smoke a certain number, without reflecting that 
there is scarcely an old woman in the country who 
would not beat them to naught vuith their own weap- 
ons, and that they would gain no sort of honour were 
they able lo outsmoke all the burgomasters of Amster- 
dam, As the practice, however, seems more resorted 
to by these young gentlemen for the sake of effect, and 
of exhibiting a little of the hmt ton, than for any thing 
else, it is likely soon todieanatural death amongthem ; 
particularly as jockeys and porters hate lately taken the 
Held in the same way, being determined that no class of 
the communltv shall enjoy the exclusive monopoly of 
street smoking. 

The obsetvatians made upon the effects of snuffing 
and smoking, apply in a still stronger degree to chew- 
ing. This is the worst way for the health m which to- 
bacco can be used. The waste of saliva is greater tluiii 
even in smoking, and the derangements of the diges- 
tive organs proportionably severe. All confirmed 
chewers are more than usually subject to dyspepsia 
and hypochondriasis : and many of them are afflicted 
with hver complaint, brought on by their imprudent 



habit. 

The most innocent, and at the same time most dis- 
gusting way of using tobacco, is plugging, which con- 
sists in inserting a short roll of the pGmt in the nostril, 
and allowing it to remain tiiere so long as the person 
feels disposed. Fortunately ^is habit is as rare as it is 
abominable ; and it is to be hoped that it will never be- 
come common in Great Britain. 

I have observed, that persons who are much addict- 
ed to liquor have an inordinate liking to tobacco in allits 
different forms : and it is remarkable that in the early 
stages of ebtiety almost every man is desirous of having 
a pinch of snuff This last fact it is not easy to eijJam, 
but the former mav be, accounted for hv that incessant 
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craving after eieitemcnt which cling to the system of 
the confirmed drunkard. 

From several of the foregoing circumstances, we are 
justified in considering tobacco closely allied to inlosi- 
cating liquor, and its confirmed Totaries as a species of 
drunkards. At least, it is terlajn that when used to 
excess, it gives birth to many of the corporeal andmen- 
tal manifestations of ehriety, 

VT. Modified by Nitrmis Oxide. — The drunkenness, 
if it merit that name, from inhaling nitrous oxide, is 
likewise of a character widely difiering from inloiica- 
tion in general. This gas was discovered by Dr Priest- 
ley, but its peculiar effects upon the human body were 
first perceived in 1799, by Sir Humphrey Davy, who, in 
the following year, published a very elaborate account 
of its nature and properties, interspersed with details by 
some of the most eminent literary and scientific charac- 
ters of the sensations they experienced on receiving it 
into their lungs. 

According to these statements, on breathing the gas 
the pulse is accelerated, and a feeUng of heal and ei- 
pansion pervades the chest. The most vivid and high- 
ly pleasurable ideas pass, at the same time, through the 
mind ; and the imagination is exalted to a pitch of en- 
trancing ectascy. The hearing is rendered moro acute, 
the face is flushed, and the body seems so light that the 
person conceives himself capable of rising up and 
mounting into the air. Some assume theatrical attitudes ; 
others laugh immoderately, and stamp upon tho ground. 
There is an universal increase of miiscuEar power, i ' 
tended with the most exquisite delight. In a few cas 
there are melancholy, giddiness, and indistinct ^ 
sion but generally the feelings are those of perfect pU 
sure. After these strange effects have ceased, no de- 
bihty ensues, like that which commonly follows high 
excitement. On the contrary, the mind is strong and 
collected, and the body unusually vigorous for some 
hours after the operation. 

At the time of the discovery of the efTects of nitrous 
oxide strong hopes were excited that it might prove 
useful in various diaeases. These, unfortunately have 
not been realized. Even the allied properties of the 
gas have now fallen into some discredit. That it has 
producod remarkable effects cannot be denied, but 
there is much reason for thinking that, in many cases, 
these were in a great measure brought about by the 
influence of unagination. Philosophers seem la be 
divided on this point and their conflicting testimo- 
nies it is not easy to reconcile. Hating tried tho ex- 
periment of inhaling the gas myself, and having seen 
it tried upon others, I have no doubt that there is 
much truth in the reports generally published of its 
properties, althou^ in many cases, imagination has 
made these appear greater than they really are. 
The intoxication which it produces is entirely one mi 
generis, and differs so much from that produced by 
other agents, that it can hardly be looked upon as tho 
same t^ing. 

The etTecte of nitrous oxide upon myself, though con- 
siderable, were not so striking as I have seen upon 
others. The principal feelings produced, were giddi- 
ness and violent beating in the head, such as occur in 
the acme of drunkenness. There was also a strong 
propensity to laugh: it occurs to me, howBver, that in 
my own case, and probably in some others, the risible 
tendency might be controlled by a strong effort of voli- 
tion, in the same way as in most cases Of drunkenness, 
were the effort imperatively requisite. Altogether I 
experienced nearly the sensations of highly excited 
ebricty. There was the same seeming lightness and 
expansion of the head, the B^ne mirthfulnesa of spirit, 
and the same inordinate propensity to do foolish things, 
knowinT them to be foolish, as occur in drunkenness 
in general, I was perfectly aware what I was about, 
and could, I am persuaded, with some efibrt, have sub- 
jected the whimsies cf fancy to the sober dictates of 



judgment. In a word, the gas produced precisely a 
temporary paroxysm of drunkenness, and such a deter- 

livid, and left behind some degree of headaclie. Such 
are the effects upon myself, but with most people, there 
is a total unconsciousness of the part they ate acting 
They perform the most extravagant pranks, and on re- 
covering their self-possession are totally ignorant of the 
circumstance. Sometimes the gas has an opposite ef- 
fect, and the person instantly drops down insensible, as 
if stmck by lightning ; he recovers, however, immedi- 
ately. Those who wish to know more of this curious 
aobject, shmild read Sir H. Davy's work, but, above all, 
they should try the gas upon themselves. In the mean 
time I shall lay before the reader the detdts, in their 
own words, of the sensations eiperienced by Messrs 
Edgeworth and Cotendge, and by Dr Kinglake, 

Mr Edgewoeth's Case, — 'My first sensation was 
an universal and considerable tremor, I then perceived 
some giddiness in my head, and a violent dizzuiess in 
my sight ; these sensations by degrees subsided, and I 
felt a great propeusity to bite through the wooden 
month-piece, or the tube of the bag through which I in- 
spired the air. After I had breathed all the air that 
was in the bag, 1 es^rly wished for more, I then felt 
a strong propensity to laugh, and did burst into a vio- 
lent fit of laughter, and capered about tho room without 
having the power of restraining myself. By degrees, 
these feelings subsided, except the tremor, which lasted 
for an hour afler I had breathed the air, and I felt a 



teristical part of the effect, was a total ditliculty of re- 
straining my feelings, both corporeal and mental, or, in 
other words, not having any command of myself.' 

Mr Coleridoe's Case.— 'The first time I inspired 
the nitroua Oxide, I felt an highly pleasurable sensation 
of warmth over my whole frame, resembling that which 
I once remember to have eiperienced after returning 
from a walk in the snow into a wrarm room. The only 
motion which I felt inclmed to make, was that of laugh- 
mg at those who were looking at me. My eyes fait 
distended, and, towards the last, my heart beat as if il 
were leaping np and dovm. On removing the mouth- 
piece, the whole sensation went off almost instantly, , 
~ ■ f, I felt the siune pleasurable sensa- 

d have on 
my impreasions : I fixed my eye on some trees in the 
distance, but I did not find any other effect, except 
(hat they became dimmer and dimmer, and looked at 
last as if I had seen them through tears. My heart 
beat more violently than the first time. This was after 
a hearty dinner, 

' The third time, I was more violently acted on than 
m the two former. Towards the last, I could not 
avoid, nor indeed felt any wish to avoid, beating the 
ground with my feet ; and, after the mouth-piece was 
removed, I remained for a few seconds motionless, in 
great ecslacy, 

' The fourth time was immediately after bre^faal. 
The first few inspirations affected me so little, that I 
thought Mr Davy bad given me atmospheric air ; but 
soon felt the warmth be^nning about my chest, and 
spreading upward and downward, so that I could feel 
its progress over my whole frame. My heart did not 
heat so violently ; my sensations were highly pleasura- 
ble, not so intense oi apparently local, but of more un- 
mmgled pleasure than I had ever before experienced,' 

Dr Kimolake's Case, — 'My first inspiration of il 
was limited to four quarts, diluted with an equal quan- 
tity of atmospheric air. After a few inspkalions, a 
sense of additional freedom and power (call it energy, 
if you please) agreeably pervaded the region of the 

ous but highly pleasurable sensation in the brain, which 
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WM BOOJi liiffus&l over the whole frame, imparting to 
ibe muscular power at once an increased disposilion 
and tone for action ; but the menial effect of the ei- 
citement was such as to absorb in a sort of inhisicating 
placidity and delimit, volition, or i^lher the power of 
•oluntaiy motion. These effects were in a greater or 
less degree piotracled during about five minutes, when 
the former state returned,^ with the difierence however 
of feeling more cheerful and alert, for several hours after. 
' It seemed also to have had the farther effect of re- 
viving rheumatic irritations in the shoulder and knee- 
joints, which had not been previously felt for many 
months. No perceptible change was induced in the 
pulse, either at or subsequent to the time of inhaling 
the gas. 

■ ' The effects produced by a second trial of its powers, 
were more estensi've, and concentrated on the brain. 
In this instance, nearly sii quarts undiluted, were .ac- 
curately and fully inhaled. As on the former occasion, 
it immediately proved agreeably rsspirable, but before 
the whole quantity was quite ediausted, its agency was 
exerted so strongly on the brain, as progressively to 
suspend the senses of seeiiig, hearing, feeling, and ul- 
timately the power of volition itself. At this period, 
the pulse was much augmented both in force and fre- 
quency; slight convulsive twitches of muscles of the 
arms were also induced ; no painful eensation, nausea, 
or languor, however, either preceded, accompanied or 

■followed this state, nor did a minute elapse before the 
brain rallied, and resumed its wonted faculties, when a 
aense of glowing warmth extended over the system, 
«as speedil ucceeded by a re-instalement of the 
ecuilibrium heal h 

' The mo p rm fl s were {as in the first 

experiment H rated ee of vital power, im- 

proved sjvir n ons in different parts, 

but not so char n h aiatic as in the former 

' Among th m tan most worthy of regard 

in consideri p p d administration of this 

powerfnl aerial agent, may be ranked, the fact of its 
being contrary to the prevailing opinion, both respirable, 



of pleasurable sensation ; that unlike the effect of other 
violently eiciluig agents, no sensible eihaustion or di- 
miroition of vital power accrues from the oiertions of 
its stmulant property ; tbat its most eicessive opera- 
tion even, is neither [>emianently nor transiently de- 
bilitating ; and finally, that it fairly promises, under ju- 
dicious application, to prove an extremely efficient 
remedy, as well in the vast tribe of diseases originating 
from deficient irritability and sensibility, as in those pro- 
ceeding from morbid associations, and modifications of 
those vital principles.'* 



CHAPTER VI. 



In this chapter, I shall content myself with the en- 
umeration of a few of the less common intoxicating 
agents. To detail all the productions of nature which 
have the power of inebriating, would be atk endless and 
uninteresting topic. 

H&mlock, — A powerful narcotic, producing giddiness, 
elevation of spirits, and other symptoms of ebriety. It 
.n ctfusion of the leaf of this plant that Socrates 









Bangne. — This is the leaf of a sprcies of wild hemp, 
growing on the shores of Turkey, and of the Grecian 
Archipelago. It possesses many of the properties of 
opium, and is used by the poorer classes of Mussulmen 
as a substitute for this drug. Before being used, it is 
dried, and the eicissated leaves are ei^ier chewed en- 
tire, or reduced into a line powder, and made into pills. 
Its effects are to elevate the -:pirits, dispel melancholy, 
and give increased energy to , he corporeal faculties — 
followed by languor both of body and mind. 

Hop. — Similar in its effects to opium, only inferior 
in degree. Used in porter brewing. 

W/olfs-ta.ne.—(_Acoii.ilu37t«^elhs.)^A.ma>ilAeiAlf 
narcotic, producing, in small doses, the usnal symptoms 
of ebriety, such as giddiness, elevation of spirits, &c. 
When taken to excess it is inevitably fatal. 

Cocealus Iiidicas.- — The intoxicating powers of this 
beny are considerable. It is used by the brewers to 
mcrqase the strength of porter and ales ; d som 
tunes thrown into ponds for ^e purpose m 
ing the fishes, but they may thereby be as iy 

caught. 

Foiglone. — (DigUalis.) — Likewise a p w f 1 nai 
cotie, and capable of producing many of th mp m 
of drunkenness. It has the peculiar cffec fl n g 
instead of raising the pulse, 

NiglUiiJiade.—iBeUadortna.)—'Tids is f h 

most virulent narcotics we possess. Like p h p 
and coccuhis Indicus, it is used by brewer gm 

the intoxicating properties of malt liq Th 

Scots,' says Buchanan, 'miied a quantity f h i 
of the belladonna with the bread and drink with which, 
by their truce, they were bound to supply the Danes, 
which so intoxicated them, that the Scots killed the 
greater part of Sweno's army.' 

'Some children ate, in a garden, the fruit of the 
belladonna, {dcadiff mghishadc.) Shortly after, they 
had burning fever, with oonvolsions, and very strong 
palpitations of the heart; they lost then- senses, and 
became completely deUrioua : one of them, tool years 
of age, died the next day : the stomach contained some 
berties of the belladonna crushed, and some seeds ; it 
exhibited three ulcers ; the heart was livid, and the 
pericardium without serosity.'* 

' One child ate four ripe berries of the belladonna, 
another ate six. Both one and die other were guilty 
of extravagancies which astonished the mo^er ; their 
pupils were dilated ; their countenances no longer re 
mained ^e same ; they had a cheerful delirium^ ac 
companied with fever. The physician being called in, 
found them in a state of great agitation, talking at ran- 
dom, running, jumping, laughing sardonically ; their 
countenances pumle, and pulse hurried. He admin- 
istered to each of them half a gr^n of emetic tartar 
and a drachm of glauber salt, in four or five ounces of 
water: they had copious evacuations during seven or 
eight hours, and the symptoms disappeared. 'f 

Henbane. — {Syoscyam-as.) — Similar in its properties 
to nightshade and opium. The intoxicating properties 
of hyoscyamus appear to have been knomnfrom a very 
early period. It was with this plant that the Assassin 
Prince, commonly called the ' Old Man of the Moun- 
tain,' inebriated his followers preparatory to installing 
them into his service. The following eloquent pas- 
sage from a modern writer will prove interesting : — 

' There was at Alamoot, and also at Masiat, in Syria, 
a delicious garden, encompassed with lofty walls, 
adomed with trees and flowers of every kind — with 
murmuring brooks and translucent lakes — wiih bowers 
of roses and trellises of the vine — airy halls and splen- 
did kiosks, furnished with carpets of Persia and silks 
of Byzantium. Beautiful maidens and blooming boys 
were the inhabitants of this delicious spot, which re- 
sounded with the melody of birds, the murmur trf 
* Journal GSiiSrale de M6(l(!Cli.e, llx/iSt.^l.,a2J- I, ^ 
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placed him beside himself, couTersed vi'ith him on the 
happiness reaerved for the faithliil, and contrived to ad- 
m^iuBter to him an mtoiicating draught, prepared (torn 
the hyoscj/amas. While inseneible, he was conieyed to 
the garden of debghC, and there awakened by the ap- 
phcation of vinegar. On opening hia eyes, all Paradise 
met his view ; the black-eyed and bine-robed honris 
surrounded him, obedient to his wishes ; sweet music 
hlled his ears ; the richest viands were served up in 
the most costly vessels, and the choicest wines spaikled 
m golden cups The fortunate youth believed himself 
really in the Paradise of the Prc^hel, and the language 
of hi'» attendants confirmed the delusion. When ho 
had had his filled enjoyment, and nature was y^eldina 
to exhaustion, the opiate was again administered, and 
the sleeper tran'^ported back io Uie side of the chief, to 
whom ho commumcated nhat had passed, and who as- 
sured him of the truth and reaUty of all he liad ex- 
perienced, telling him such was the bliss reserved foF 
the obedient senants of the Imaum, and enjoining, at 
the aams tune the strictest secrecy. Ever after, the 
tapturouH viEion possessed the imagination of the de- 
luded enthusiast, and he panted for the hour whan 
ceath, received in obej'ing the commands of his su- 
perior, should dismiss him to the bowers of Paradise.'* 
Palm WtKf — This la prepared from the juice which 
exudes from the palm tree. Its properties are very 
inebriating , and it is an amusing fact to witness the 
stupor and giddmeas into which the lizards frequenting 
these trees are thrown, by partaking of the juice which 
yields it. They exhibit all the usual phenomena of 



Catapkor. — The iotoiicatuig properties of camphor 
are considerable. It elevates the spirits, increases 
voluntary motion, and gives rise to vertigo ; and these 
efiects, as in the case of all narcotics, are succeeded 
by drowsiness, lassitude, and gcneial depression. In 
large doses, syncope convulsions delirium and even 
death, take place It is so netnnes used as a substi 
tkite for opium In cases of delirium where from parti 
cular circumstances the latter either cannot bo taken 
or does not produce its usual efiects The common 
belief, however, of camphor being an ant dote to this 
medicine, is quite unfounded It neither decomposes 
opium, nor prove its it from act ng poisonouslj upon 
the system : but m consequence of its slunuialmg 

Sroperties, it may be advai tageously giei in snail 
oses to remove the stupor and coma produced by 
opium. 

Saffron. — This aromat c possesses moderate i ilo\i 
eating properties Taken m sufiicient doses it accel 
erates the pulse, { reduces giddinese raises the spirits 
and gives rise to paroxysms of laughter In a word it 
eihibits many of the phenomena occasioned by over 
mdulgence in liquors, only in a very inferior degree. 

Damei. — Possesses slight intoxicating properties. 

Clary. — Possesses slight intosicating properties. 

Cariimii; Acid. — Carbonic acid partialiy inebriates, 
as is seen in drinking ginger beer, cider. Champagne, or 
even soda water, in which no alcoholic principle exists. 

Ethers. — Ethers, when taken in quantity, give rise 
to a species of intoiication, which resembles tr " ' 



fugac 



apirits 



n all i^ 
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< CoJiJ.— Intense cold produces giddiness, 
thickness of speech, confusion of ideas, and other 
symptoms of drunkenness. Captain Parry speaks of 
the eflects so produced upon two young gentlemen 
who were exposed to an extremely low temperature. 
'They looked wild.' says he, 'spoke thick and indis- 
(inetly, and it was impossible to draw from them a 



ational answer to any of our questions. After being 
>n board for a short time, the mental faculties appeari3 
[radually to return, and it was net till then that a 
ooker-on could easily persuade himself that they had 
lOt been drinking too freely.' 

CHAPTER VII. 



,tes chiefly by acting directly upon the nerves, 
the former by acting secondarily upon them, through 
the medium of absorption. Tliis is easily proved by 
injecting a quantity of each into the cellular tissue of 
any animal, and comparing the effects with those pro- 
duced when either is received into the stomach, M. 
Orfila* detdia some interesting experiments which he 
made upon dogs. In applying the watery extract of 
opium to them in the first manner, (by injection into 
the cellular tissue,) immediate stupor, canvDlsions, and 
debility ensue, and proved fatal in an hoor or two. 
When, on the contrary, even a larger quantity was intro- 
duced into the stomach of the animal, it survived ten, 
twelve, or eighteen hours, although the cEsophagus was 
purposely tied to prevent vomiting. The operation of 
alcohol was the reverse of this ; for, when injected 
into the cellular substance, the effects were slight ; but 
when carried info the stomach, they were powerful and 
almost instantaneous. This proves that opium acts 
chiefly by being taken up by the absorbents, as this is 
dons much more rapidly by the drug being directly ap- 
pbed to a raw surface than in the stomach, where the 
various secretions and processes of digestion retard its 
absorption. Besides, alcohol taken in quantity produces 
instant stupefaction. It is no sooner swallowed than 
the person drops down insensible. Here is no time 
for absorption; the whole energies of the spirit are 
exerted against the nervous system. The same rapid 
pr vation of powecnever occurs after swallowing opium. 
There is always an interval, and generally one of some 
extent, between the swallowmg and the stupor which 
s cceeda. Another proof that opium acts in this 
manner, is the circumstance of its being much more 
speedily fatal than alcohol, when injected into the blood- 
lessels. Three or four grains in solution, forced into 
the carotid artery of a dog, will kill him in a few 
minutes. Alcohol, used in the same manner, would 
not brine on death for several hours. 

In addition it may be stated, that a species of drunk- 
enness is OToduced by inhaling the gas of intoxicating 
liquors. Those employed in bottUng spirits from the 
cask, feel it frequenUy with great severity. This proves 
that there is a close sympathy between the nerves of 
the nose and lungs, and those of the stomach. From 
all these circumstances, it is pretty evident that intoxi- 
cation from spirits is produced more by the direct ac- 
tion of the fluid upon the nerves of llie latter organ, 
than by absorption, 

Mr Brodie supposes that there is no absorption 
whatever of alcohol, and supports his views withanum- 
ber of striking facts,* This, however, ia a length to 

t Tlia fol&wing BiBIhs grounds on which he suppurla his 

epriistaJcea hilDlbBHtoniacta, inlhe Jul Bipsrimenl, irere m in. 
Elanlineous, that U appsan ImpHsllils Ibal absorpltsn ahouM 



blood b; the kidneys, S|j4|^ift.;^p^riOl'^f^e mietatbt 
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which Tcannot go. I am. inclined W think iJiat though 
such absorption ia not necegsaiy to prodnce drunken- 
nEss, it generally takes place to a greater OT lesser de- 
gree ; nor caQ Iconoeive anj reason why alcohol may 
not be taken into the circulation as well as any olher 
flnid. Mj jeaeone for supposing l b bed 

the following : — 1. The blood, bre h dp 
of a confirmed drunkard differ fro h 
man ; the former being darker, d h 
strongly impregnated with a spiril d 3 T 

perspiration of the wine-drinker is h h 

his favourite liquor ; after a debau P tl B 

dy, or Claret, it is not nncommon * 

sheets in which be ties, tinted to y b th 

moisture which exudes from his body. 2. Ma!dder, 
mercury, and Eulphur, are received into the circulation 
unchanged ; the former dyeing the bones, and the others 
exbahng tbraugh the pores of the skin, so as to com- 
rauniL-ate their peculiar odours to the person, and eren 
discolour coins and other metallic substances m his 
pockets The first of these reasons is a direct proof of 
absorption the second shows, that as wine is receiTed 
into the circulation, and passes throughC it, alcohol may 
do the same ; and the third furnishes collateral evidence 
of other agents eihibitine ^is phenomenon as well as 
epiritous liquors. The doctrine of absoiptioa Is sup- 
ported by Dr Trotter,* who conceives that alcohol de- 
osjgenizes the blood, and causes it to give out an un- 
usual portion of hydrogen gas. The quantity of this 
•gas in the bodies of drunkards is so great, that many 
nave attempted to explain from it tbe circumstances of 
Spoiitaneans Comiiislioii, by which it is alleged, the 
human frame baa been sometimes destroyed, by being 
burned to ashen. 

CHAPTER VIII. 



In administering medicines, the prac^tioner has a 
natural desire to learn the means by which they prodnce 
their effects upon. iJae body. 'Dius, heis not contented 
with Itnowing that squill acts as a diuretic, and that 
mercury increases the secretion of the bile. He in- 
quires by what process they do so ; ai 
that the first excites into increased action the st 
arteries of the kidneys, and the last Iha secretoi _ 
of the liver. In Uko manner, he does not rest sati 
with the trite knowledge that wities, and spirits. 






he e 









beyond this point, and is naturally 

by what peculiar action of the system these agents gite 

rise to so extraordinary an effect. 

All the agents of which we have spoken, with the 
exception of tobacco, nhose actiou from the first is de- 
cidedly sedative, operate partly by stimulatmg the 
frame. They cause the heart to throb mote vigorous- 
ly, and the blood to circalate freer, while, at llie same 
time, ihey exert a peculiar action upon the nervous 
system. The nature of this action, it is probable, will 
never be satisfactorily Hiplained. If mere stimulation 
were all that was wanted, drunkenness ought to be pre- 
sent in many cases where it is never met with. It, or 
more properly speaking, its symptoms, ought to exist 
in iiiSammatocy fever, and after violent exercise, such 
as running or hard w^ing. Inebriating agents, there- 
fore, with few exceptions, have a twofold action. They 
both act bvincreaslng the circulation, and by inRuiincing 
tho nerves ; and the latter operation, there can be no 
doubt, is the more important of tho two. Having slated 
this general fact, it will be better to consider the cause 
of each individual symptom in detail. 



in the t 



toil.'- 



E^a 






i. Vertigo. — This is partly produced by the occulat 
delusions under which the drunkard labours, but it is 
principally owing to other causes ; as it is actually 
greater when the eyes are shut than when they are 
open— these causes, by the exclusion of lig^t, being 
unaccountably increaseJ. Vertigo, from intoxication, 
is far less liable to produce sicltness and vomiting than 
from any other cause ; and when it does prodnce them, 
it is to a very inconsiderable degree. I^ese symptoms, 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, arise from the 
disordered state of the stomach, and not, as we have 
elsewhere mentioned, from the accompanyiisg giddiness. 
There are, mdeed, a certain class of subjects who vomit 
and becomB pale, as soon as vertigo comes over them, 
but such are few in number compared with those 
whose stomachs are unaffected by this sensation. In 
swinging, smoking, sailing at sea, on turning rapidly 
round, sickness and vomiting are apt to occur ; and 
thorc seems no doubt that they proceed in a great mea- 
sure from the vertigo brought on by these actions. The 
giddiness of drunkenness, therefore, as it very rarely 
sickens, must be presumed to have some characters 
peculiar to itself. In this, as well as in some other 
affections, it seems to be the consequence of a close 
sympathy between the brain and nerves of the stomach; 
and whatever affects the latter organ, or any other viscus 
sympathizing with it, may bring it on equally with in- 
ehriatmg agents : calculi in the ureters or biliary ducts 
are illustrations of this fact. In intoxicatiau, Uie gid- 
diness is more strongly marked, because the powers 
both of body and minii are iemporarily impaired, and 
the sensorium so'disordered as to be unable to regulate 
the conduct. 

A degree of vertigo may be produced by loading the 
stomach too rapidly and copiously after a long fast. 
Common food, m ihis instance, amounts to a strong 
stimulus in consequence of the state of the stomach, in 
which there was an unnatural want of excitement. 
This organ was in a state of torpor ; and a atiiimlus 
which, in ordinary circumstances, would hard^ have 
been felt, proves, in reality, highly eiciting. For the 
same reason, objects have an unnatural luminousness 
when a person is suddenly brought from intense dark- 
ness to a brilliant iight, 

II. Douik 7i™m.— The double vision which occurs 
in drunkenness may be readily accounted for by the hi- 
Huence of increased circulation in the brain upon the 
nerves of sight. In frenzy, and various fevers, the same 
phenomenon occurs. Every nerve is supplied with 
vessels ; and it is conceivable that any unusual impulse 
of blood into the optics may so iar affect that pair as to 
derange their actions. 'Whence, they convey false im- 
pressions to the brain, which is itself too much thrown, 
off its just equihbrium to remedy, even if that under 
any circumstances were possible, the distorted images 
of the retina. The refraction of light in the tears, which 
are secreted more copiously than usual during intoxi- 
cation, may also assist in multiplying objects to the eye. 

HI, Staggeiing (aid SiiinimtriT!^.— These symp- 
toms are, in like manner, to be explained from the dis- 
ordered slato of ^c brain and nervous system. When 
the organ of sensation is aiTected, it is unpossible that 
parts whose actions depend upon it can perform theu^ 
functions well. The nervous fluid is probably carriod 
to the muscies in a broken and irregular current, and . 
tho filaments which are scattered over the body are 
themselves directly stunned and paralyzed ; hence, the 
insensibility to pain, and other external impressions. 
This insensibihty extends everywhere, even to the or- 
gans of diglutition and speech. The utterance is thick 
and indistmct, indicating a loss of power in the lingual 
nerves which give action to the tongue ; and the same 
want of ene^ seems to prevail in the gustatory 
branches which give it tase, 

IV. Heat and Flashing.—These tesah from the 
strong determm^ion of blood to (he ^i&iei pf'tiia 
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body. This reddens and lumBfies the face and eyes, 
Uld excites an universal glow of heat. . Blood is Ihe 
CRase of snimal heat, and the more it is determined to 
«ny part, the greater is the qnantitj of caloric evolved 
tbereftom. 

V. Hingitig ill the Ears. — This is accounted for hy 
the generally increased action within the head, and 
more psiticularly by the throbbing of the internal carotid 
arteiies which run in the imniedlate neighbourhood of 
the ears. * 

Vr. Elevation of Spirits.— The menial pleasure of 
mtoxication is not easily explained on physiological 
principles. We feel a delight ui being rocked gently, 
in swinging on a chair, or in being tickled. These un- 
douhtedly act upon tha nerves, but in what manner, it 
would be idle to attempt investigating. Intoiicatjng 
agents no doubt do the saine thing, llie mental mani- 
festations produced by their tnHuence depend almost 
entirely upon the nerves, and are, unlike the corporeal 

citemeoi. The power of exciting the feelings inherent 
in these principles, can only be accounted .lor by sup- 
posing a moat intimate relation to subsist between the 
body and the mind. The hrain, through, the medium 
of its nervous hranchea, is the source of all this excite- 
ment. These branches receive the impressions and 
convey ihem to their fountain-head, whence they are 



influences the mind but through the remote or proxi- 
mate agency of this organ, ft sita enthroned in the 
citadel of thought, and, though materral itself, acta with 
wizard power both upon matter and spirit. No other 
texture has the same pervading principle. If the lui^s 



but when the brain is affected, we have not merdy many 
bodily symptoms, but aevere affections of the mind ; 
nor are such affections ever produced by any organ but 
through the agency of the brain. It therefore acta in a 
double capacity upon the frame, being both the source 
of the corporeal feelings, and of the mental manifesta- 
tions. Admitting this truth, there can be little diffi- 
culty in- apprehending why mtoiication produces so 
powerful a mental influence. This must proceed from 
a resistless impulse being given to the brain, by virtue 
of the peculiar action of ineliriating agents upon the 
nerves. That organ of the mind is suddenly en- 
dowed with increased energy. Not only does the blood 
circulate through it mote rapidly, but an action, aui 
generis, is given to its whole substance. Mere in- 
crease of circulation, as we have already stated, is not 
suiScient : there must be some other prmciple at work 
upon its texture; and it is this principle, whatever it 
may be, which is the main cause of drunkenness. At 
first, ebriely has a soothmg effect, and falls over iJie 
sph^t like the hum of bees, or the distant murmur of a 
cascade. Then to these soi^ dreuus of Elysium suc- 
ceed a state of maddening energy and excitement in the 
brain. The thoughts miich emanate from its proMc 
tahomacle, are more fervid and orighial than ever — 
they rush out with augmented oopiousness, and sparkle 
over the understanding like the aurora borealis, or the 
eccpntric scintillations of light upon a summer cloud. 
In a word, the organ is excited to a high, but not a, dis- 
eased action, for this is coupled with pwn, and, instead 
of pleasurable, produces al!licting ideas. But its ener- 
gies, like those of any other part, ate apt tJ be over- 
excited. When this takes place, the balance is broken ; 
the mind gets tumulluous and disordered, and the ideas 
inconsistent, wavering, and absurd. 'Dien come the 
torpor and exhaustion subsequent on sach excessive 
itimulus. The person falls into drov^iness or stupor, 
and his mind, as well as his body, is followed by tan- 
gHor corresponding to the previous excitation. 

Such is a slight and unsatisfactury attempt to eluci- 



e some of the more prominent phenomena of drunk- 
less. Some are omitted as being too cbvloui 
require explanation, and others have been clse- 
:ro cursorily accounted for in differents parts of tl» 



1, From Liquors. — Generally speaking, there is no 
remedy for drunkenness equal tovomiting, Theaoon- 
er the stomach is emptied of its contents the better, 
and [his may, in most caaea, be accomplished by ilrink- 
ing freely of lepid water, and tickling the fauces. On 
more obstinate occasions, powerful emetics will be ne- 
cessary. The best for the purpose, are ten grains of 
sulphate of copper, half a drachm of sulphate of zinc, 
or five grains of tartar emetic. Either of these should 
be dissolved in a small quantity of tepid water, and 
mstanlly swallowed. Should tbis treatment fail in ef- 
fecting vomiting, and dangerous symptoms supervene, 
the stomach pump should be employed. Cold appli- 
cations to the head ate hkewise useful. In all cases, 
the head ought to be well elevated, and the neckcloth 
removed, that there may he no impediment to the circu- 
lation. "Where there ia total insensibility, where the 
pulse is slow and full, the pupils dilated, the face flush- 
ed, and the breathing atertoroua, it becomes a question 
whether blooding might be usefiil. Darwin* and Trot- 
ter speak discouragingty of the practice. As a general 
rule I think it ia bad ; and that many persons who 
would have recovered, if led to themselves, have lost 
their lives by being prematurely bled. In all cases it 
should be done cautLOUsly, and not for a considerable 
lime. Vomiting and other means should invariably be 
first had recourse to, and if they fail, and nature is nn- 

this respect, li _ 
the insensibility from which is benefitted by abstraction 
of blood. 

There is one variety of drunkenness in which both 
blooding and cold are inadmissible. This is when s 

Iierson is straclt down, as it were, by drinking sudden- 
y a great quantity of ardent spirits. Here he is over- 
come by an instantaneous stupor r his countenance is 
ghastly and pale, his pulse feeble, and his body-cold. 
While these syniptoma continue, there ia no remedy 
but vomiting. When, however, they wear off, and 
are succeeded, as they usually are by flushing, heat, 
and general excitement, the case is changed, and 
must be treated as any other where such symptoms 

The acetate of ammonia ia said to possess singular 
properties in restoring from intoacalion. This fact 
was ascertained by M. Masurer, a French chemist. Ac- 
cording to him, from twenty to thirty drops in a glass 
of water, will, in most cases, reUeve the patient from 
the sense of giddiness and oppression of the brain ; or, 
if that quantity should be insufficient, half the same may 
be again given in eight or ten minutes after. In some 
csees the remedy will occasion nausea or vomiting, 
which, however, wilt be salnlary to the patient, as the 
state of the brain is much ^gravated by the load on the 
stomach and subsequent indigestion. It is also farther 
Elated that the value of this medicine is greatly enhanc- 
ed from its not occasioning that heat of the stomach 
and subsequent inflammation which are apt to be pro- 
duced by pure ammonia. Whether it possesses all the 
virtues attributed to it, I cannot say Irom personal ob- 
servation, having never had occasion to use it in any 
cose which came under my management ; but I think 
it at least promises to be useful, and is, at all events, 
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worthy of a trial. I muat mEntion, however, that tbe 
scelatc of ammoma is seldom lo be procured in tho 
highly conceiiltatcd Elate in which it is used by lil. 
Maaarer. Owing to the great difficulty of ciyetallia- 
ing it, it is raiety seen eicept in the fluid state, in 
which condition it is recommended by the Fiench che- 
mist. The form in which it is almost always nsed in this 
country is that of the Aq. Acet. Ammoti. or Spirit of 
Mindererus, in doses of half an ounce ot an ounce, but 
whether in this shape it would be equally effectual 
in obviating the effects of drunkenness, remains to be 

Mr Broomlcy of Deptfotd recommends a draught 
composed of two drachms of Aq. Ammon. Aromat. m 
two ounces of water, is an effectual remedy an drunk- 
enness. 

The carbonate of ammonia might be used with a 
good effect. M. Dupuy, director lo the veterinary 
school at Toulonse, tried a curious eiperiment with 
this medicine upon a horse. Having prsTiously intoxi- 
cated the animal by injecting a demiletre of alcohol into 
the jugular vein, he injected five grains of the carbo- 
nate of ammonia, dissolved in an ounce of water, into 
the same vein, when the effects of the alcohol immedi- 
ately ceased. 

We have already mentioned that the eicitement of 
drunkenness is succeeded by universal languor. In the 
flrst stage, the drunkard is full of energy, and capable 
of withstanding vigorously all external influences. In 
the second, there is general torpor and e;(haustion, and 
he is more than usually subject to every irnpression, 
whether of cold or contagion. Persona are otlen pick- 
ed up half dead in the second stage. Tbe stunulus of 
intoxication had enabled them l« endure the chill of 
the atmosphere, but the succeeding weakness left them 
more susceptible than before of its severity. In this 
state the body will not eostam any farther absliaclion 
, of stimuli; and blooding and cold would be highly in- 
jurious. Vomiting is here equally necessary, as in 
all other instances ; but the person must be kept in a 
warm temperature, and cherished with light and nour- 
ishing food — with soups, if such can be procured, and 
even with negus, if the protrastration of strength is 

A patoiysm o{ periodical drunkenness may ha some- 
times shortened by putting such small quantities of tar- 
tar emetic into the liquor which (he person indulges in, 
as to Jong on nausea. This, however, must he done 
with secrecy and caution. 

It may here be mentioned, though not with a view 
of recommending the practice, that the vegetable acids 
have a strong effect both in counteracting and remov- 
ing drunkenness. To illuslrale this fact, tho following 
circumstance may be mentioned :— About twenty years 
ago, an English regunenl was stationed in Glasgow, 
the men of which, as is common in all regiments, be- 
came enamoured of whskey. This liquor, lo which 
they gave the whimsical denomination of white ale, was 
new to them — being nearly unknijwn in England ; and 
Ihey soon indulged in it to such an estent, as to attract 
the censure of their officers. Being obliged to be at 
quarters by a certain hour, thev'found out the plan of 
sobering themselves by drinking large quantities ol vine- 
gar, pefiiBps a gill or two at a. draught This except 
in very bad cases, had the desired effect and enabled 
them to enter the barrack-court, or appear on parade, 
iua state of tolerable sobriety. The power of Iba vege- 
table acids in resisting inWiication, is well shown m 
the case of cold punch — a larger portion of which can 
be withstood than of either grog or toddy, even when 
the q uantity of spmt is precisely the same 

There is nothing which has so strong a lendenu-y to 
dispel the effects of a debauch as hard oieici^e especial- 
ly if the air be cold. Aperients and diaphoretics are 
also extremely useful for the same purpose 

For some days after drinking too much, the food 



should be light and unirtitating, consisting principally 
of vegetables. Animal food is apt to heat tbe body 
and dispose it to inflammatary complaints.* 

II. From Opniin. — When a dangerous quantity ot 
opium has been laken, the troatment, in Ibe first in 
stance ia the same as with regard to spirits, or any 
other intoiicating fluid. Immediate vomiting, by tho 
administration of similar emetics, is to be attempted, 
and when it has taken place, it should be encouraged 
by warm drinks till there is reason to believe that the 
stomach has been freed of the poison. Those drinks, 
however, should not be given before vomiting is pro- 
duced, for, in the event of their failing to excite it, 
they remain upon the stomach, and thus dissolve tho 
opium andpromote its absorption. But when vomiting 
occurs from the action of the emetics, it will m all pro- 
bability be encouraged by warm drinks, and the stomach 
thns more effectually cleared of the poison. Largo 
quantities of a strong infusion of coffee onght then to 
he given, ot the v^etable acids, such as vinegar o? 
lemon-juice, miied with water. These serve to miti- 
gate the bad consequences which often follow, even 
afl)er the opinm has been brought complalely up. If 
the person show signs of apoplexy, more especially if 
he be of a plethoric habit, the jugular vein, or temporal 
artery should be opened, and a considerable quantity of 
blood taken away. Indeed, it may be laid down as a 
general rule, that as soon as the poison is rejected, tha 
patient ought to be bled, and the operation should bo 
repeated according io circumstances. Every means 
must be used to aronse him from stupor. He must be 
moved about, if possible, from room lo room, hartshorn 
Bpphed to his noslrits, and all piuis adopted to prevent 
him from sinking into lethargy. For this purpose, cam- 
' ;afietida, or musk, might be adimnistered with 






It is also a 



d practice to sponge tl 



id and over the body, is still more effec- 
tual In cases where vomiting cannot be brought 
about by the ordinary means, M7 Orfila suggests that 
one or two grains of tartar emetic, dissolved m an 
ounce or two of water, might be mjected into the veins. 
Jn desperate cases, the stomach pump must he had re- 
course to. Pu^tives are latterly necessary. 

Many practitioners consider vinegar and the other 
vegetable acids antidotes lo opium. This opinion M. 
OrfUa has most satisfactorily shown lo be erroneous. 
In a series of well-conducted and conclusira experi- 
ments made by him, it appears that the vegetable acids 
aggravate the symptoms of poisoning by opium, when- 
ever they are not vomited. They hurry them on mote 
rapidly, render them mote violent, produce death al 



ate not employed. These effects, it would appear, a. 
partly produced )iy their powei 
which they do better than the m 



r power of dissolving opium, 
n the mere anassisted fluids of 



ing. They then mitigate the subsequent symplomi . 
and promote recovery ; hut if they be swallowed before 
vomiting takes place, and if this act cannot by any 
means be brought about, they aggravate the disorder. 



* In roeaklneoflhotrealnieiit. Hum 
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and death eiisuea more rapidly than if thejr had not 
been taken. 

Coffee has likawise a good effect when taken after 
t!ie opium is got off the stomach ; but it dii!ers from 
the aoda in this, that it does not, under any circum- 
Btances, increase the danger. Whila the opium is 
still unremoved, the cofTea may be considered merely 
mert: and it is, therefore, a matter of indifference 
whether at this time it be tsken or not Afterwards, 
however, it pvaducea the same beneficial efiecta as 
lemonade, tartaiiu arad, or rinegar. Accordine to 
Orffla, the inliiBion is more powerful - - ---^ — - 



himsBlf dowi on h s back, 
cool air. Should this fail of revmng h m let h m 
Kther swallow twenty or thirty drops of hartshorn 
mixed with b (.lass of cold water or an ounce of 
vin^or moderately dilated. When tobacco has been 
recDived into ths etomaoh so as to produce danger 
ous symptoms a powerful emenc must mmed ately 
be ^Ten, and lomit ig encouraged by cop ousdrnka, 
till the poison is bro ight up After this v egar 
ought to be freel/ exh b ted and lethargy prevented 
by the eilemil and nteroal use of st muh If ipo 
plectic sympto ns appear blood ng must be had re 
course to. The same rule appl ee here, with gard 
to acids, as in tile case of opi m They si ould n 
he ^ven til! the sto iiaoli is thorougiu} bbera ed of 
its contents by previous vom t ng 

Accidents happen oftenar with tobacco than acom 
monly supposed! Severs languor, retching, and on 
■vulsive attacks sometimes ensue &om the app ation 
of ointment made with this plant, for the cure of he 
ling-worm ; and Santeuil, the celebrated Frenetipo 



IV. From NUrous Oxide, Though the inhalation 
of this gas is seldom attended with any risk, yet, in very 
plethoric habits, tliere might be a determination of 
blood to the heaJl, sufficient to produce apoplexy. If 
a person therefore becomes after the experiment, con- 
Ydsad, stupified, and livid in the countenance, and if 
these symptons do not soon wear away, some means 
must be adopted for their removal. In general, afree 
exposure to fresh an-, and dashing cold water over the 
fece, will be quite snfBcient ; but if the affection is so 
obstina teas to resist this plan, if will then be necessary 
to draw some blood from the arm, or, what is still bet- 
ter, from the jugular vein. When, in dehoate subjects, 
hysteria and other nervous symptoms are produced, 
blooding is not necessary ; all thitt is requisite to be 
done being the application of cold water to the brow or 
temples, and of hartshorn to the nostrils. In obstuiate 
cases, twenty or thirty drops of the latter in a glass 
of water, may be administered with advantage. 



CHAPTER X. 



The evil consequences of drinking, both in a physi- 
cal and moral point of view, seem to have been linown 
firom the most remote antiquity. They are eitpressly 
mentioned in Scripture; nor can there be a douot that 
the Homenc fiction of the companions ofUlyssesbdng 
turned into awineby the enchanted cup of Circe, plainly 
mipliod the bestial degradation into which men bring 
themselves by coming under the dominion of so de- 
testable habit. HavingmentionedtheseciTOumslanccs 



shall simply proceed to detail the effects of drunkenness 
so for as the medical practitioner is profassionally inter' 
osled in knowing them. The moral consequence! 
belong more properly to the legislator and divme, and 
do not require to be here particularly considered. 

I. Slali of Hie XiBH-.— One of the moat commoi; 
conflequenees of drunkenness is acute inaammation 
This may affec( any organ, but its attacks are princi- 

?Blly confined to the btain, the stomach, and the liver, 
t is unneoessaiy to enter into anv detail of its natui* 
and treatment. Those arepreciBclythesaQie as when 
it proceeds from any other cause. The inflammation 
ofdruiikeniiess is, in a great majority of eases, chronic i 












lit of ten, suflers. 



Lquors, from the earliest oMS have been known to 
affect th s organ Probably uie story of Promelheus 
steal t g fire So n heaven a d a mating clay, alluded 

10 the effects of wmeupon the human body i and the 
punisiiment of having bislver devoured by a vuliure 
miybos ppoaad to refer to the consequences whicli 
m nd a n s by over-indulj:cnce— Ihis 
o hlydiseased, M.an is not 

Swine who are fed or 
heirlivers enlarged in the 

s that unless killed early, 

11 e Someibwl-dealersinLon- 
don r sad to ii ^ n th the food of the birds, hy 
wh h means they are fattened and thdr livers swelled 

a grea size. The Praneh manage to enlarge this 
by p ere ng t shorlly after ths crea- 



" d d an ^eot upon the liver as ardent spirits. ... 
d d s elltiged, although I cannot eo thie leneih, 
ha ho wine that ia pe^eellij pure does not aflcct 
h h e and the fact of our continental neighbours 
being much less troabled with hepatic complaints 
than the win&Klrinkers among ourselves, gives some 
countenance to the allegation; for it is well luiown 
that to suit the British market, the vinous liquors 
used in this country are sophiatioated with brandy. 
In wine that ia peihciij pure the alcohol exists in 
such a state of ohamical combination, as greatly 
to modify its eflects upon the system. In the wine 
generally to be met with, much of it exists me- 
chanically or uncombined, and all this portion of 
spirit acta preMSely m the same manner as if sepa- 

The Ever ia a viscus which, in confirmed topers, 
never escapes; and it withstands disease belteflhan 
any other vital part, except, perhaps, the spleen. 
Sometimes, by a slow chronic act* "t ' enl d 
to double its usual size, and total dis sa ized 
yet the person suffers comparatiy y 

'— lenlly arise- " ' — ■"" 

nd otter nal 

_^ liquors is n 

is generally imagined. 

The consequences which follow h 
tion of the fiver, are very exte 
general, is not sacreted in due q 
consequently digestion is defecliv h 
want of their usual stimidus, h m 
person gets jaundiced, his skin bee m ng 
and rough, and the white of hi 
As the enlargement goes on. the f p s 
in the veins is impeded, and thei tr 
out lymph : this accumulating, f i 
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Lse with w 
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se, but merely a sjmptom of the one nnder consider- 
on. A very slight cause will often bring it on ; it 
consequently, not always datigeraus. Dropsy is, for 
! iHoat part, also symptomatic of diseased liTer, but 
metimes, more especially in dram-diinkers, it arisea 
im f ral debililjj of the system. In the former 
If ion always takes place in the carity of the 
d m n In the latter, there is general anasarca 
1 ul the body, usually coupled willi more or less 
') 1 ffection. Tn erery instance, dropsy, whether 

1 local, is a very dangerous diseeae. 
II bt it of the Stomach, tf-e, — Like the liver, the 
m h more subject to chronic than acute inflam- 
t u It is also apt to get indurated, from long- 
ot d alow action going on within its substance, 
us d se ae is eitremely insidions, frequently proceed- 
~ ■ lengths before it is discovered. The organ is 



th kened to half an in 






its different tunics so matted together that they caunot 
be separated. The pyloric orifice beeomos, in many 
cases, contracted. The cardiac may suffer the same 
disorganization, and bo may the (esophagus ; but these 
are less common, and, it must be -admitted, more 
rapidly fetal. When the stomach is much thickened, 
it may sometimes be feit like a hard ball below the left 
ribs. At this poiilt there is also a dull uneasy pain, 
_.!.:_.. 1 ^jgij upgjj pi'eseure. 
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in of this organ, without any disease of its 
; but when organic derangement takes place, 
' ■■ " ■ " 'e latter. 



oely difficult for any food Co remain on the stom- 
ach ; it is speedily vomited. What little is retained 
undergoes a painful fermerttation, which produces sick- 
ness and heartburn. There is, at the same time, much 
obstinacy io the bowels, and the body becomes ema- 
ciated. 

This disease, though generally produced by dissipa- 
tion, originates sometimes from other causes, and, af- 
fects the soberest people. Whenever the stomach is 
neglected, when acidity is allowed to become habitual, 
or indigestible food too much made use of, the fonnda- 
tion may be laid for slow inflammation, terminating in 
Bchifrua and all its bad consequences. 

Vomiting of bilious matter in the mominffs, is a very 
CO o circumstance among all classes ofdrnnkarda. 
Bu t c e IS another kind of vomiting, much more dan- 
gerous to which they are subject ; and that is when in- 
flau mat on of the vdlous coat of the stomach takes 
place In such a slate there is not much acuta pain, 
b t rather a dull feeling of uneasiness over the abdo- 
men atte ded with the throwing up of a dark, crude 
ma ter resembling coffee grounds. I have seen two 
lases which the vomiting stopped suddenly, in con- 
eequenca of metastasis to the head. Tn these, the af- 
fect on soon proved fatal, the persons being seized with 
ndist nctness of vision, low delirinm, and genera] want 
of nscular power : the action of the kidneys was also 
totally suspended for three days before death. On ei- 
am na on post morleni, there was effusion in the ven- 
tr c es of the brain, besides eiteiisive inflammation 
alo g the inner surface of the upper portion of the ali- 
me tary canal. 

B I 0U1 complaints, which were formerly in a great 
meis e unknown to the common people, arc now ex- 
ceed ugly common among them, and proceed in a great 
meas re from the indulgence in ardent spirits to which 
that class of society is so much addicted. 

There is nothing more indicative of health, than a 
good appetite for breakfest ; but confirmed topers, from 
the depraved state of their stomachs, lose all relish for 



Persons of this description are gen 
abit of body, but a debauch, with tl 

lore or leas diarrhcea. 



ally of a 



In the latter stages of a drunkard's life, though La 
has still the relish for liquor as strongly as ever, lie no 
longer enjoys his former power of withstanding it. 
This proceeds from general weakness of the system, 
and more particularly of the stomach. This organ gets 
debilitated, and soon gives way, while the person is in- 
toxicated much easier, and often vomits what he has 
swallowed. His appetite hkewise foils ; and, to re- 
store it, he has recourse to Various hitters, which only 
aggravate the matter, especially as they are in most 
cases taken under the medium of ardent spirits. Bit- 
ters are often dangerous remedies. When used mo- 
derately, and in cases of weak digestion ftom natural 
causes, they fi^quently produce the best effects ; but a 
long continuance of them is invariably injurious. There 
is a narcotic principle residing in most bitters, whicli 
physicians have too much overlooked. It destroys the 
sensibility of the stomach, determines to the head, and 
predisposes to apopleiy and palsy. This was the effects 
of the famous Portland powder,* so celebrated many 
years ago for the cure of gout ; and similar conse- 
quences will, m the long run, follow bitters as they are 
commonly administered. Persons addicted to intemper- 
ance, have an inordinate liking for these substances ; 
let them be ever so nauseous, they are swallowed greed- 
ily, especially if dissolved in spirits. Their fondness 
for purl, herb-ale, and o^er pernicious morning drinks, 
is equally striking. 

There is nothmg more characteristic of a tippler 
than an indifference .to tea, and beverages of a like na- 
ture. When a woman exhibits this quality, we may 
reasonably suspect her of indulging in liquor. If drunk- 
ards partake of tea, they usually saturate it largely 
with ardent spirits. The unadulterated fluid is too 
weak a slimulous for unnatural appetites. 

III. Slate of the Brain. — Inflammation of this organ 
is often a consequence of intemperance. It may ftil 
low immediately after a debauch, or it may arise second- 
arily from an excess of irritation being applied to the 
body during the stage of debility. Even an abstraction 
of stimulus, as by applying too much cold to the head, 
may bring it on in this latter state, 

Br Armstrong, mhislpctnres, speaks of achronic in- 
flammation of the bram cmd its membranes, proceeding, 
amon^ other causes, from the free use of strong wines 
and liquors. According to him, it is much more conik- 
muii after, than before, forty yean of age, although he 
has seen several instances occurring in young persons. 
TbE brain gets diseased, the diameter of me vessels 
being diminished, whUe tiieir coats are thickened atid 
less transpareiit than usual. In some places they swell 
out and assume a varicose appearance. The organ it- 
self has no longer the same dehcate and elastic tex- 
ture, becoming either unnaturally hard, or of a morbid 
softness. Slight effusions in the various cavities are 
apt to take place. Under these cirunmstances, there 
is a strong risk of apoplexy. To this structure is to bo 
ascribed we mental debasement, the loss of memory, 
and gradual extinction of the mtellectual powe s I 
believe liiat the brams of all confi med dn kards ex- 
hibit more or less of the above appeara ces 

IV. State of Ihe Kidneys.— Jim s ntos cat o the 
action of the kidneys is always much nc eased and 
this is a favourable circumstance as nore tha any 
thing else, it carries off the hal eflecls of d ukug. 
The kidney, however, in confirmed dr\ nl a Is s apt to 
become permanently diseased, and secre s s ace s- 
tomed fluid with unusual activity, not only in tha mo- 
ments of drunkenness, when such an increase is useful, 
but at all periods, even when the parsons abstains from 
every sort of indulgence. The disease called diabelas 
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is thus produced, which consists in a morbid increase 
of Ihe secretion, accnmpanicd witii a diseased state of 
the teitute of the kidneyr. This atfection is mostly 
fatal. 

V. State of ihe S/o^er,— Drunkenness affects this 
organ in common with almost every other ; hence it is 
sub'ect to paralysis, spasm, induration, &c., and ta all 
bad consequences thence resulting — such as pain, in- 

VI, SiiUeo/fAe £J«Jii and BreafA.— The blood ofapro- 
fessed dninkard, as already staled, differs from that of 
a sober man. It \s more dark, and approaches to the 
eharacler of venous. The ruddy tint of those carbun- 
cles which ate apt to form upon the face, is no proof 
to the contrary, as the blood which supplies them crim- 
soned by exposure to Ihe air, on the same principle as 
that by which the blood in the pulmonary arteries re- 
ceives putiiicatien by the process of breathing. The 
blood of a mall^Uqnor drinaer is not merely darker, but 
also more thick and siay than in other cases, owing, no 
doubt, to the very nutritions nature of his habitual 
beverage. 

The breath of a drunkard is disgustmgly bad, and 



customary contents to respiration ; and partly, also, 
there can be little doubt, to the absorption of the liquor 
by the blood, through the medium of the lacteals. 

VII. Stats of the FerspraliBn. — The perspiration of 
a cootirmed drunkard is as ofienaire as his breath, and 
has oflen a strong spirilous odour. I have met with 
two instances, the one in a Claret, the other in a Port 
drinker, in which the moisture which ezuded from 
their bodies had a ruddy complexion, similar to that of 
the wine on which they had committed their debauch. 

Vni. State of the Eyes, tf-c— The eyes may be 
alfected with acute or cluonic inflammation. Almost 
all drunkards have the latter more or less. Their eyes 
are red and watery, and have an expression so peculiar, 
that the cause can never be mistaken. This, and a 
certain want of firmness about the lips, which are loose, 
gross, and sensual, betray at once the topor. Drunken- 
ness impairs vision, lie delicacy of the retina is 
probably affected ; and it is evident, that, from long- 
continued milammation, the tunica adnata which covers 
the cornea must lose its original clearness and trans- 
parency. 

Most drunkards have a constant tenderness and red- 
ness of tho nostrils. This, I conceive, arises from the 
state of the stomach and cesophagus. Thesameraem- 
Drane which lines them is prolonged upwards to the 
nose and mouth, and carries thus far its irritability. 

There is no organ which so rapidly belrajs the 
Bacchanalian propensities of its owner as the nose. 
It not only becomes red and flery, hke that of Bar- 
dolph,* but acquires a general increase of size — dis' 
playing upon its surface various small pimples, either 
wholly of a deep crimson hue, or lipped with yellow, 
in consequence of an accumulation of viscid matter 
within them. The rest of the face often presents the 
same carbuncled appearance. 

I have remarked that drunkards who have a foul, 
livid, and pimpled face, are less subject to liver com- 
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plaint than those who ate free from s h p ns In 
this case tho determination of blood h f f 
the body seems to prevent that fluid f b gdir d 
so forcibly to the viscera as it otl w Id b 

The same fact is sometimes observed in sober persona 
who are troubled with hepatic affoftion. While there 
is a copious rush upon the face or body, they are com- 
paratively well, but no sooner does it go in than they 
are annoyed by the Uver getting into disorder. 

IX. State of the pSfan.— The skin of a drunkard, 
especially if he be advanced in life, has seldom the ap- 
pearance of health. It is apt to become either livid or 
jaundiced in its compleiion, and feels rough and scaly. 
There is a disease spoken of by Dr Darwin, under .he 
title of Psora Ehnanim, which is peculiar to people 
of this description. 'Elderly people,' says he, 'who 
have been much addicted to epiritous drinks, as beer, 
wine, or alcohol, are liable to an eruption all over their 
bodies ; which is attended with very afflicting itching, 
and which they probably propagate from one part of 
Iheir bodies to another with their own n^ls by scratch- 
ing themselves.' I have met with several cases of 
this disease, which is only one of the many forms of 
morbid action, which the skin is apt to assume in 
dninkards. 

X. State of the ffin>.— The bait of drunkards is 
generally dry, slow of growth, and liable to come out ; 
Uiey are consequently more subject to baldness than 
other people. At the same time, it would be ejceed- 
ingly unjust to suspect any one, whose hair was of this 
description, of indulgence in liquors, for we frequently 
find in the soberest persons that the hahs are arid, few 
in number, and prone to decay. Baldness with such 
persons is merely a local affection, but in drunkards it 
is constitutional, and proceeds from that general defect 
of vital energy which pervades their whole system, 

XI. Infk/naiiatiaia. — Drunkards are exceedingly sub- 
ject to all kinds of iodammation, both from the direct 
excitement of the liquor, and from their often remain, 
itig out in a state of intoilcation, exposed to cold and 
damp. Hence inflammatory affections of the lungs, 
intestine, bladder, kidneys, brain, &«., arising from 
these sources. Rheumatism is often traced to the neg- 
lect and exposure of a fit of dronkeimess. 

XII. Govt. — Gout is the offspring of gluttony, 
drunkenness, dt sensuality, or of them all put together. 
It occurs most frequently vrith the wine-bibber, A 
very slight cause may bring it on when hereditary pre- 
disposition exists ; but in other circumstances con- 
siderable excess will be required before it makes its ap- 
pearance. It is one of the most afflicting conse> 
quences of intemperance, and seems to have been 
known as such from an early age— mention being made 
of it by Hippocrates, AreEaus, and Galen. Among 
the Roman ladies gout was very prevalent during the 
latter times of the empire ; and, at the present day, 
there are few noblemen who have it not to hand down 
to their offspring as a portion of their heritage. 

XIII. Tremara. — A general tremor is an attendant 
upon almost all drunkards. This proceeds from nerv- 
ous irritability. Even those who are habitually tem- 
perate, have a quivering in their hands next morning, if 
they indulge over night in a debauch. While it lasts, 
a person cannot hold anything without shaking, neither 
can he write steadily. Among those who have long 
devoted themselves to the mysteries of Silenus, this 
amounts lo a species of palsy, affecting the whole body, 
Mid even the lips, with a sort of paralytic trembling. 
On awaking from sleep, they frequently feel it so 
strongly, as to seem in the cold fit of an ague, being 
neither able to walk steadily, nor articulate distinctly. 
It is singular that the very cause of this distemper 
should be employed for its cure. When the confirmed 
drunkard awakes with tremor, he immediately swallows 
a dram: the most violent shaking is quieted by this 
means. The opiu(ijyj^yfi)t,,Jiig^/<S)n^0|^lhe same 
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meLhod : to remove the agitation produced by one dose 
of opium, he takes another. This, in both cases, is 
only adding fuel io the fire^tlie tremors coming on at 
shorter intervals, and larger doses being required for 

Drunkards are more subject than any other class of 
people to apopleiy arid palsy. 

XIV. I'alpitatioa of the Heart—This is a very dis- 
tiessmg consequence of drunkenness, jproducing diffi- 
cult breathing, and such a determination to the head 
as otlen brings on giddiness. Drunkards are apt to 
feel it as they step out of bed, and the vertigo is fre- 
quently so great as to make them stumble. There 
arc some sober persons who are much annoyed by 
this affection, in them it may arise from spasmodic 
action of the fibres of the heart, nervous irrilabihty, 
or organic disease, such as aneurism, or angina pec- 

XV. Hysteria. — Female drunkards are very subject 
to hysterical affecUons. There is a delicacy of fibre in 
women, and a susceptibUity of mind, which makes them 
feel more acutely than the other sei all entemal influ- 
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persons cannot get slightly into^ucaced without having 
an epileptic or other convulsive attack. These fits 
generally arise in the early st^es before drunkenness has 
got to a height. If they do not occur early the indi- 
vidual will probably escape them altogether for the 

XVII. SlerUit!/.— This is a stale to which confirm- 
ed drunkards are very subjecl. The children of such 
Ktsons are, in general, neither numerous nor healthy, 
am the general defect of vital power in the parental 
system they are apt to be puny and emaciated, and 
more than ordinarily liable to iidierit all the diseases of 
those from whom they are sprung. On this account, 
the chances of long life are much diminished among the 
children of such parents. In proof of this, it is only 
necessary to remark, that according to tlie London bills 
of mortality one-half of the children born in the raelro- 
polis die before attaining their third year ; while of the 
children of the Society of Friends, a class remarkable 
for sobriety and regularity of all kinds one-half actually 
attain the age of forty-seven years. Much of this dif- 
ference, doubtless, originates in the superior degree of 
comfort, and correct general habits of the Quakers, 
which incline them to bestow every care in the rearing 
of their oi&pruig, and put it it: their power to obtain 

■' 3 of combating disease ; but the mainspring 

— rior comf""' - ' •----■ j- ■ .■ 

XVIir. EmujMiiaa. — Emaciation is peculiarly char- 
acteristic of the spirit drinker. He wears away, be- 
fore his time, into the Mean and slippered pantaloon^ 
spoken of by Shakspeare in his 'Stages of Human 
hfe.' All drunkards, however, if they live longenough, 
become emaciated. The eyes get hollow, the cheeks 
fall in,' and wrinkles soon furrow the countenanee with 
The fat is alworbed from every 
:d plumpness which'" ' ' 

, loon wears away. T 

geU lank and debiUtated. There is a 



warmth, and the hand is usually covered with a chill 
clammy perspiration. 

The occurrence of emaciation is not to be wondered 
at in persons who are much addicted to ardent spnits, 
for alcohol, besides being possessed of no nutritive 
pri^rties, prevents the due chymification of the food, 
and consequently deteriorates the quality, ■ besides 
diminishing the quantity of the chyle. The principle 
of nutrition being thus aflccted, the person becomes 
emaciated as a natural consequence. 

XIX. Corpatency. — Malt iiquot and wine drinkera 
are, for the most part, corpulent, a state of body which 
rarely attends the spirit drinker, unless he be, at the 
same tune, a boii vii>anl. Both wines and malt liquors 
are more nourishing than spirits. Under their use, the 
blood becomes, as it were, enriched, and an universal 
deposition of fat takes place throughout the system. 
The omentuna and muscles of the belly are, m a par- 
ticular manner, loaded with this secretion ; whence the 
abdominal protuberance so remarkable in persons who 
indulge themselves in wines and ales. As the abdo- 
men is ^e part which becomes most enlarged, so is it 
that which longest retains its enlargement. It seldom 
p I w h it, indeed, even in the last stages, when the 

t 1 the body is in the state of emaciation. There 
b doubt that the parts which first lose their 

pi y are the lower eitemitles. Nothing is more 
than to see a pair of spindle-shanks tottering 

d th weight of an enormous corporation, to which 
by 1 attached more like artificial appendages, than 

tural embers. The neil parts which give way are 
th h Iders. They fall fiat, and lose Uieir former 
fi and rotundity of organization. After this, the 

wh 1 body becomes loose, fiabby, and enelastic ; and 
fi y rs do as much to the constitution as fifteen 
would have done under a system of strict tem- 
perance and sobriety. The wursl system that can be- 
fall a corpulent man, is the decline of his lower ei- 
treinities.* So long as they continue firm, and cor- 
respondent with the rest of the body, it is a proof that 
there is still vigor remaining ; but when (hey gradually 
get attenuated, while other parts retain their origin^ 
fullness, there can be no sign more sure that his conali- 
lution is breaking down, and that he will never again 
enjoy his wonted strength. 

AX. PremalareOldAge. — Drunkenness has a dread- 
ful elfect in anticipating the effects of age. It causes 
time to pace on with giant strides — chases youth from 
the constitution of its victims — and clothes them pre- 
maturely with the gray garniture of years. How often 
do we see the sunkeu eye, the shrivelled cheek, the 
feeble, tottering step, and hoary head, in men who have 
scarcely entered into the autumn of their eidstence. 
To witness this distressing picture, we have only to 
walk out early in the mornuiffs, and see those gaont, 
melancholy shadows of mortality, betaking themselves 
to the gin-shops, as to the altar of some dreadfiil 
demon, and quaffing die poisoned cup to his honor, as 
the Cartliaginians propitiated the deity of their worship, 
by fiinging their children into the fire which burned 
within his Drazen image. Most of these anhappy per- 
sons are young, or middle-aged men ; and though some 
drunkards attain a green old age, they are few m num- 
ber compred with those who sink untimely into the 
grave ere the days of their youth have well passed by.t 

* This circumelance has not sscaped the observsiion of 
Shakspeare ;—' Chief Justice, Do vou set down ^our name in 

Bctets Ql age ! Have ygu noi a iqglBt Bye, a drj' hand, and a 

double, jDut wit eln^e, and ever; pan of jou blaaed with an- 

f ' I,et nolJody lell roe thai ihere are numbera who, though 
the;! lire most Iri'egularl]', allaiii, in health, and spiitla, Iboee re- 
mote periiidg of life allaiaad by the moat euber -, for Ihia ar^ 
nient being gtnunded on a cast full orunjertaimvaniUfciani, 
and which. Ecaldes, ao seldon) Mcum a&I&i^lLAblfcWttiiii- 
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t of intemperance in shortening life is 
St k gl X .mplified in the contrast afforded by other 
Ibss r ociety U> the Qnaker^ a set of people of 
wh m I mn t again speak ^vorablv It appears from 
a il 1 Illation, that m London on]} one person in 
forty ttam the age of four score while among 
Quak "*l oee sobriety is proverbial, and who have 
long t tl nselves against tbe use of ardent spirits, 
not ! ss than one in ten reaches that age — a most 
Btikng diB rence, uidone which carries its own in- 
feren e I ng with it. 

It is remarked by an eminent practitioner, that of 
more than a hundred men in a glass manufactory, three 
drank nothing but water, and these three appeared to 
be of their proper age, while the rest who uidulged in 
strong drinks seemed ten or twelve years elders than 
they proved to bo. This is conciasive.* 

XXI. t7(cers.— -Ulcers often break out on the bodies 
of drunkards. Sometimes they are fiery and irritable, 
but in ^neral they possess an indolent chi^^cter. Of 
wbalever kind they rnay be, they are always aggravated 
in such constitutions A slight cause gives nse to them ; 
and a cut or bruise which, in health would have 

[uently degenerates into a foul 
ffhen drunkards are affected with 
I, scurvy or any cutaneous disejse whatever, 
Ihey always, ralens penkis, suffer more than other 
people. 

XXII. Me/ffl!!cWy —Though drunkards Over their 
cnps are the happiest of mankind, yet, in their solitary 
hours, they are the moat wretched Gnawing care, 
heightened perhaps by remorse, preys upon their con- 
Bcience. While sober, they are distres'ied both in body 
and mind, and fly to the bowl to drown then: misery 
in obhvion. Those, especially, whom hard fate drove 
to this desperate remedy, ket tbe pangs of low spirits 
with seven-fold force. Tbe weapon they employ to 
drive away care is turned upon themselves. Every 
tune it is used, it becomes less capable of scaring the 
fiend of melancholy, and more effectiiai ui wounding 
bim that uses it. 

All drunkards are apt to become peevish and dis- 
contented with the world. They turn enemies to tbe 
established order of things, and, instead of looking to 
themselves, absurdly blame the government as the ori- 
gin of their misfortunes. 

XXIII. Madness. — This terrible mfliction often pro- 
ceeds irom drunkenness. When there is hereditaiy 
predisposition, indulgence in liquor is more apt to call 
It into action than when there is none. The mmd and 
body act reciprocally upon one another ; and when the one 
b injured the other must suffer more or less. In in- 
tsmpsrance, the structure of the brain is no longer the 
■ame as m health ; and the mind, that immortal part of 
man, whose manifestionsdepend upon this organ, suffers 
a corresponding injury. 

Inloucation may effect the mind in two ways. A 
person, after excessive indulgence m liquor, may be 
seized with delu'ium, and run into a state of violent 
outrage and madness. In this case the disease comes 
suddenly on : the man is fierce ami intractable and 
qnures a strait jacket to keep him in . order. So 
racle ^lan Ihe wcric etnMure, meo should nol suffer Ih ea 

lobe tlierebrpBrsuBdedio livs icreEularlv. naiors ha 
lao liberal w those who ill<l so vtithoat suAering bv it ; ft 
vhich very lew havd any rlghilneijKCI,'— CnmanxmH 

> < The vorkmen la provision stores have large at 
of whisker bouod lo Iham In Ihetr angaeemions. T 
Borved Dot 10 Ihem dailr by Ib^ employen, Ibr the purpos 
XU^S (hem, I17 eicMament, (a eitraordlnalr exerUa 
vtulTsUieeflenorihlBmurdentDasjneni! The died ere ruin. 
eil,«caniel)'<Mi8ordierab»ingcapabl8nfwiirkbejoniJ fifty years 
of age, though none bul the most able-bodied men can anif r such 
•mploymcnu'— [Beechet'B Sormooa on Inlempcrance, ™iih an 
jstroduciory Essay by John Edgar. This la an escellciH Hiile 
work, whichlcorHl^ly recommend la iha pacusal of the reader 



never get drunk without beuig insanely outrageoua: 
they attack, without distmction, all who come in their 
way, foam at the mouth, and lose all sense of danger. 
This fit either goes ofl' in a few hours, or degenerates 
into a confirmed attack of lunacy: More generally, 
however, the madness of intoxication is of another 
character, partaking of the nature of idiotism, into 
which state the mind resolves itself, in consequence of 
a long-continued falling off in, the intellectual powers. 

Drunkenness, according to the reports of Bethlehem 
Hospital, and other similar mstitntions for the insane, 
is one of the most common causes of lunacy. In sup- 
mentioned that of two hun- 
a now in the Richmond Asy- 
their madness to drinking; 
t 'have witnessed the wreck 
ds by this destructive habit. 



Sort of this fact, it 
red and eighty-si' 
lum, Dublin, one 1 
and there are few 
of the most powi 



upon die innocent offspring, but also the more afllicting 
diseases of the mind. ' Madness of late years has been 
greatly on the increase among the lower classes, and 
can only he refeired to the alarming progress of drunk- 
enness, which prevails now to a much greater extent 
among the poor than ever it did at any former period.' 

XXIV. DcUrmm Tremens, — Both the symptoms and 
treatment of this affection requu^ to be mentioned, be- 
cause, unlike the diseases already enumerated, It inva- 
riably originates in the abuse of stimuli, and is cured in 
a manner peculiar to itself 

Those who indulge in spirits, especially caw, are 
most subject to delhnnn tremens, although wine, malt 
hquor, opium, and even ether, may give rise to it, if 
used in immoderate quantities. The sudden cessation 
of drinking in a confirmed toper, or a course of violent 
or long protracted inl«mparance may equally occasion 
the disease, A man, for instance, of tiio former de- 
scription, breaks his leg, or is seized with some cum- 
plaint, which compels him to abandon his potations. 
This man in consequence of such abstinence is attack- 
ed with delirium tremens. In another man, it is induced 
by a long course of tippling, or by a hard drinking-bout 
of several days' continuance. 

The disease generally comes on with lassitude, loss 
of appetite, and frequent exacerbations of cold. The 
pulse is weak and quick, and the body covered with a 
chilly moisture. The countenance is pale, there are 
usually tremors of the limbs, anxiety, and a total dis- 
relish for the common amusements of life. Then suc- 
ceed retching, vomiting, and much oppression at the 
pit of the stomach, with sometimes slimy stools. When 
the person sleeps, which is but seldom, he frequently 
starts m the utmost terror, having his imagmatiou 
haunted t^ frightful dreams. To Uie first coldness, 
glows of heat succeed, and the slightest renewed agi- 
tation of body or mind, sends out a profuse perspiration. 
The tonffue is dry and furred. Every object appears 
unnatural and hideous. There is a constant dread of 
being haunted by spectres. Black or luminous bodies 
seem to float before the person : ho conceives that ver- 
min and all sorts of impure things are crawling upon 
bun, and is constantly endeavouring to pick them off. 
His ideas are wholly confined to himself and his own 
ff which he entertains the most disordered no- 

H imagines that be is away from home, forgets 
are aroundhim, frequently abuses hia atleiid- 

ts s irritated beyond measure by the slightest 

on. Calculations, buildings, and other fan 
mes often occupy his mind; andahehef that 

e and IroBlment of tbe fongolng liisaeseB, because 
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every person is conftucraied to ruin him, ia coramonjy 
entertamed, Towarda morning chore is often much 
sicknnss and sometimes somiling. This state generally 
lasts from four to ten days, and goes off after a refresh- 
ing sloep ; but sometimes, eilhet from the original vio- 
lence of the disease, or from improper treatment, it 
proves fatal. 

Such, in nine cases out of ten, is Ihecharacler of de- 
lirium tremens. Sometimes, however, the symptomf 
vary, and instead of a weak there is a fiill pnbe ; in- 
stead of the face being pallid, it isflu.ihed, and the eyes 
Sezy i instead of a com clammy skin, the surface is hoi 
and dry- This state only occurs in vigorous plethoric 
subjects. A habitually saber man who has thought- 
lessly rushed into a debauch, is more Ukeljr to be 
tacked in (his manner than a professed drankard. 
deed, I never met with an instance of the latter having 
this modiScation of the disease. 

When the patient periahes from deUrium tr n i 
is generally carried off in convulsions. Tl 
otherterminationwhichthediseaseaonietime as 
it may run into madness or confirmed idi t m 
deed, when it continues much beyond the t 
tioned, there is danger of the mind becomi g pe 
ently aUenated, 

SubsultuB, low delirium, very cold skin h rl 
tnrbed sleep, contracted pupil, strabismus, pd i 
mitlent pulse, and frequent vomiting, are indicalic 
great danger. When the patient is affected with suh- 
sultus from which he recovers in terror, the danger is 



tution of the patient. In the first mentioned, and by 
hi the most frequent variety, blooding, which some 
physicians foolishly recommend, is most pernicious. I 
have- knovm more than one mstance where life was 
destroyed by this practice. As there ia generally much 
gastric irritation, as is indicated by the foul t^n^e, 
black and viscid evacaations and irritable state of the 
stomach, I commence the treatment hy administering 
a smart dose of calomel. As soon as this has operated, 
I direct tcpid'Water strongly impregnated with salt, to 
be dashed over the body, and the patient immediately 
thereailer to be wet! dried and put to l>ed. I then ad- 
minister laudanum in doses of from forty to siity drops, 
according to circumstances, combining vrith each dose 
from sis to twelve grains of the carbonate of ammonia ; 
this I repeat every now and then till sleep is procured, 
it may sometimes be necessary to give such dosesevery 
two hours, or even every hour, for twelve or twenty 
successive hours, before the effect ia produced. The 
black drop in doses proportioned to its strength, which 
is more than three times that of laudanum, may be used 
as a substitute for the tatter ; the acetate or muriate of. 
morphia in doses of a quarter or half a grain, is also a 
good medicine, having lesa tendency to produce stupor 
or headache than laudanum, and therefore preferable in 
cases where the patient is of a plethoric habit of body. 
It must be admitted, however, that their effects are less 
to be depended upon than those of laudanum, which, in 
all common cases will, I believe, be found the best 
remedy. The great object of the treatment is to soothe 
the apprehensions of the patient, and procure him rest. 
So soon as a sound sleep takes place there is generally 
a crisis, and Ae diaease begins to give way; but till 
this occurs it is impossible to arrest its progress and 
effect a cure, A moderate quantity of wine wit! be ne- 
cessary, especially if he has been a confirmed drinker, 
and labours under much weakness. Perhaps the best 
way of administering wine ia along with ^e laudanum, 
the latter being dropped into the wine. Where wine 
cannot be had, porter may be advantageously given in 
combination with laudanum. The principal means, in- 
deed, after the first purging, are opium, wine, ammo- 
nia, and tepid effijaions : the latter may be Cried two. 



three, or four times in the twenty-four hours, as occa- 
sion requires. The mind is, at the aame time, to be 
soothed in the gentlest manner, the whimsical ideas of 
the patient to he humoured, and his fancies indulged as 
far as possible. All kinda of restraint or contradiction 
are most hurtful. Some recommend blisters to tho 
head, but these are, m every case, mjurious. So soon 
as all the symptoms of the disease have disappeated 
some purgative should be administered, but dnnng its 

;rogreas we must rely almost wholly upon stimulants, 
'o cure, by means of stimuli, a complaint which arose 
from an over-mdulgence in such agents, is apparently 
paradoxical ; but eiperience confirms the propriety of 
the practice where, a priori, we might eipecl the con- 
In the second variety of the disease, the same otgec- 
tions do not apply to blood-letting as in the first, but 
even there, great caulton is necessary, especially if the 
di as has gone on for any length of tune, if the polsn 
q k and feeble or the tongue foul. At first, gene- 
I bl oding wdl often have an eicelleut effect, but 
h Id we not be called till after this stage it will prove 
h za dous experiment. Local blooding will then 
mes be serviceable where general blooding could 
t b safely attempted. The patient should be purged 
w 11 w th calomel, have his hed ahaved, and kept cool 
w h et cloths, and sinapisms applied to his feel. 
When the bowels are well evacuated, and no synip 
toms of coma exist, opiates must he given as in the 
first variety, but in smaller and less frequently repeated 
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have committed a dangerous ei 
these two varieties as modifications of the sa 
In my opinion they are distinct affections and ought ti 
be known under different names. This cannot Iw bet- 
ter shown than in the conflicting pinions with regard 
to the real nature of thedisease, Dt Clutterhnck, hav- 
ing apparently the second varie^ in his eye, conceives 
that delirium tremens arises from congestion or inllant- 
tnation of the brain j white Or Ryan, referring to the 
first, considers it a nervous affection, originating in tiiat 
species of excitement often accompanymg debility, ft 
is very evident, that such different conditions require 
different curative means. The genuine delirium tre- 
mens is that described under the first variety, and I 
agree with Dr Ryan in the view he takes of the char- 
acter of this singular disease. 

Genbril rbhjrks, — Such are the principal dis- 
eases brought on by drunkenness. There are still se- 
veral others which have not been enumerated— nor is 
there anyaffection incident to either the body or tnind 
which the voice does not aggravate into double activi- 
ty, The nun^r of persona who die m consequence 
of complaints so produecd, is much greater tluin un- 
professional people imagine. This fact is well known 
to medical men, who are avrare that many of the cases 
they are called upon to attend, originate in liquor, al- 
though very often the circumstance is totally unknown 
either to the patient or his friends. This ia particularly 
the case with regard to affections of the liver, stomacit, 
and other viscera concerned in digestion, DiWitlan. 
in his reports of the diseases of London, states his con- 
viction that considerably more than one-eight of all 
the deaths which take place in persons above twenty 
years old, happen prematurely thraugh excess in drink- 
ing spirits. Nor are the moral consequences less strik- 
ing : Mr Poynter, for three years Under-Sheciff of Lon- 
don and Weatininster, made the following declaration 
before a committee of the Houae of Commons : — ' I 
have long been in tho habit of hearing criminals refer 
all their misery to drinking, so that I now almoat ceasa 
to ask tliem the cause of their ruin. This evil lies at 
the root of all other evils of this tilj and olsefvhero. 
Nearly all the convicts for murder Wit W;U*5 lUav* 
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convBrEed, have admitted thcmaclvea to have been iin- 
dBTtheinfluenceofliquorfll the timeof IheacL' 'By 
due observatieti for nearly twenty vears/ aayg the great 
Judge Hales, ' I have found that if the murdeta and 
manslaughters, the burglaries ond robberies, and riots 
and tumults, aud adulteries, fornications, rapes, and 
other groat enarmities, they have happened in that time, 
were diiided into five paria, four of them have been 
the issues and product of excesaive drinking — of tavern 
and ale-house meetings.' According to the C'ak- 
ionjoji Mercnry of October 38, 1829, no fewer than 
ninety males, and one hundred and thirty females, in a 
stale of intoxication, were brought to the diifetent 
police wat<:h-hotiEes of Edinburgh, in the course of the 
week— be:ng the greatest number for many years. Nor 
is Glasgow, in this respect, a whit better than Edin- 
burgh. On March I, 1830, of forty-five cases brought 
before the police magistrate in Glasgow, forty were for 
drunkenness ; and it is correctly ascertained that more 
than nine thousand cases of drunkenness are annually 
brought before riie police, from this city and suburbs — 
a fri^tful picture of vice. In the ingenuous Introduc- 
tory Essay attached to the Rev Dr Beecher'a sermons 
on Intemperance, the following passage occurs, ajid I 
think, instead of exaggerating il rather underrates the 
number of drunkards in tbe quarter allnded to. ' Sup- 

Csing that one-half of the eighteen hundred Hcensed 
uses for the sale of spirits vdiich arei in Ihat city, send 
forth each a dmnken man every dur, there are, in Glas- 
gow, nine hundred drunken men, day after day, spread- 
ing aronnd them beggary, and wrelchedness, and 
crime '.' Had the author given to each licensed house, 
one drunkard, on an average, I do not think he would 
have overstepped the bounds of truth. As it is, what 
a picture of demoralization arxd wretchedness does it 
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To enter at large upon the subject of sleep would re- 
quire a volume. At present I shall only consider it so 
far as it is modified by drunkenness. 

The dmnkard seldom knows the delicious and re- 
freshing slumbers ofthe temperate man. He ia restless, 
and tosses in bed for an hour or two before falling asleep. 
Even then, his rest is not comfortable. He awakes 
frequently during night, and each lime his mouth is dry, 
bis skin parched, and his head, for tile most part, painful 
and tlirobbing. Theae symptoms from the irritable 
slate of his constitution, occur even when he goes so- 
bra-ly to bed ; but if he lie di>wn heated with liquor, he 
feels them with double force. Most persons who fall 
asleep in a state of intoxication, have much headach, 
exhaustion and general fever, on awaking. Some con- 
stitutions are lulled to rest by liquors, and others ren- 
dered exceaaively restless ; but the first are no gainers 
by the difference, as thej suffer abundantly afterwards. 
Phlegmatic drunkards drop into slumber more readily 
than the others : their sleep ia, in reality a sort of apo- 
pletie stupor. 

I. Breama. — Dreams may be readily supposed to be 
common, from the deranged manifestations ofthe atom' 
sch and brain which occur in intoxication. They are 
usually of a painful nature, and leave a gloomy impres- 
sion upon the mind. In general, th^j' are less palpable 
to the understanding than those which occur in sober- 
ness. They come hke painful grotesque conceptions 
across the imagination ; and though this faculty can 
embody nothing into shape, meaning, or consistence, it 
ia ycMiaunted with melancholy ideas. These visions 
depend much on the mental constiution of the person, and 
are modified by his habitual tone of thinking. It is, how- 
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III S\ p all i„ — Somn mh 1 m tl 

aficction to wliich drunkards are more liable than thcii 
neighbours. I apprehend that the slumber is neve: 
profound when this taJtes place, and (hat, in drunten- 
nesE in particular, it may occur in a state of very im- 
perfect sleep. Drunkards, even when consciousness i^ 
not quite abolished, frequently leave their beds ai 
walk about the room. They know perfectly well wh 
they are about, and recollect it afi;erwards. but if ques- 
tioned, either at the moment or at any future period, 
they are totally unable to give any reason for their con 
duct. Sometimes after getting up, they stand a little 
lime and endeavour to account Tor rising, then go agaia 
deliberately to bed. There is often, in the behaviour 
of these individuals, a strange mixture of foily and ro- 
tionalitv. Persons half tipsy have been known to arise 
and go out of doors in their night'dress, being all the 
while sensible of what they wore doing, and aware of 
its absurdity. The drunken somnambulism has not 
always this character. Sometimes the reflecting facul- 
ties are so absorbed in slumber, that the person nas no 
consciousness of what he does. Prom drinking, the 
alTection is always more dangerous than from anyotht^r 
cause, as the mnscles have no longer their former 
atrengthand are unable to support the person in his haz- 



rpedilions. If he gets »pon a house-lop, he d< 
not oaiance himself properly, from giddiness ; he is con- 
sequently liable to Alls and accidents of every kind. It is 



idered, with juslice, dangerous to awaken a 
walker In a drnnken fit, there is less risk than under 
other circumstances, the mind being so far confused by 
intoxication, as to be, in some measure, insensible to 
the shock. 

IV. Sleep-taVciag. — For (he samereason that drunk- 
ards are peculiarly prone to somnambulism are they sub- 
JEctto sleep-talking, which iamerely a modification of the 
otJicr. The imagination, being vehemently excited by 
the drunken dream, embodies itself often in speech, 
which however is, in almost every case, extremely in- 
coherent, and wants the rationality sometimes posses- 
sed by the conversation of sleep-talkers under other cir- 



CHAPTER XII. 



lion, is not easy to determine. This subject ia, indeed, 
one which haa never been satisfactorily icveatigated ; 
and, notwithstanding the cases brought forward in sup- 
port of the doctrine, the general opmion seems to be. 
that the whole is fable, or at least so much involved in 



Ph/stque, in an article by Pierre Aimo Lair, a 
which was published in Uie sixth volume of the t 
soplacal Transacliuns, by Mr. Alexander Tilloch. 
number of cases are there given : and it is not a 
singular that the whola of them are those of womt 
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advanced life. When we consider that writers like 
Vicq d'Aiyr, Le Cat, Maffei, Jacobsus, Rolli, Bian- 
chini, and Mason Good, have given their testimony in 
support of such facts, it requires same effort to believe 
them unfounded in truth. At the same time, in pera- 
aing the case themselves, it is difficult to divest the 
mind of an idea that some misstaleroent or Other eiiats, 
either as to their alleged cause or tiieir actual nature — 
and that their relaters have been led into an unintention- 
al misrepresentation. The moU carious fact connected 
with this subject is. that the combustion appears sel- 
' " ■ "- lienlly strong Ui inflame combustible 



which it 






hile it destroys the body, wl 
other circumstances is hardly combustible at jl.* Some- 
times the body is consumed by an open ilame flicker- 
ing over it — .at other times there is merely a smothered 
heat or fire, wiUiout any visible flame. It is farther 
alleged that water, instead of allaying, aggravates tbe 
combustion. This- species of burning, indeed, is per- 
fectly sui generis, and bears no resemblance to any 
species of combustion with which we are acquainted. 
In most cases it breaks out spontaneously, although it 
may be occasioned by a candle, a fire, or a stroke of 
iightnmg ; but in everj case it is wholly peculiar to it- 
self. M. Fodere remarks, that hydrogen gas is devel- 
oped in certain cases of disease, even in the living 
body ; and he seems inclined to join with M. Mere in 
attributing what is called spontaneous combustbn, to 
the united action of hydrogen and electricity in the first 
instance, favoured by the accumulation of animal oil, 
and the impregnation of spiritous liquors. In the pre- 
sent state of onr knowledge, it is needless to hazard any 
conjectures upon this mysterious subject. The best 
way is to give a case or two. and let the reader judge 
for himself 

Case of Mabv Clues. — 'This woman, aged fifty, 
was much addicted to mtoiication. Her propensity to 
this vice had increased after the death of bee husband, 
which happened a year and a half before : for about a 
year, scarcely a day had passed in the course of which 
she did not drink at least half a pint of rum or aniseed 
water. Her health gradually declmed, and about the 
bcgii '^ ' ■ ..-..--.t-.... ■.....:.. 



the chimney of the apartment, at the 
distance from it of about three feet. On Saturday 
morning, the 1st of March, she fell on the floor, and hei 
CKtrerae weakness having prevented her from getting 
np, she remained in ihat state till some one entered and 

tul her to bed. The following night she wished to be 
!ft alone : a woman quitted her at half past eleven, 
and, according to custom, shut the door and locked it. 
She bad put on the fire two large pieces of coal, and 
placed a %ht in a candlestick on a chah' at the head of 
the bed. At half past five in the morning, smoke was 
seen issumg through the window, and the door being 
speedily broken open, some flames which were in the 
room were soon oslinguished. Between the bed and 
the chimney were found the remains of the unfortunate 
Clues ; one 1^ and a thigh were still entire, but there 
remained nothing of the skin, the muscles, and the 
cera. The bones of the 
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and the upper extieimtiea, were entirely calcined, and 
;overed with a whitish efflorescence The people were 
nuch Borprified that the furniture bad austained SO lit- 
tle injury. The side of tbe bed which was ncit the 
chimney had suffered most ; the wood of it was slightly 
burned, but the feather-bed, the clothes, and coveting 
were safe. I entered the apartment about two hours 
afler- it had been opened, ^id observed that tbe walls 
and every ^iiig in it were blackened ; that it was fiUed 
with a very disagreeable vapour ; but that nothing ei- 
cept the body exhibited any vary strong traces of fire.' 

ITiis case first appeared in the Amiaal Bcgister for 
1773, and is a fair specimen of the cases collected in 
the Jaamal de Physique. There is no evidence that 
the combustion was spontaneous, as it may have been 
occasioned either by hghtnmg, or by contact widi the 
Are. The only circumstance which mihtates agamst 
the latter supposition, is the very trilling degree of 
burning that was found in the apartment. 

Case of Geice Pitt, — ' Grace Pitt, the wife of a 
fishmonger in the Parish of St. Clement, Ipswich, aged 
about siity, bed contracted a habit, which she contino- 
ed for several years, of coming down every night from 
her bed-room, half-diessed, to smoke a pipe. On iho 
night of the 9lh of April, 1744, she got up from her bed 
as usual. Her daughter, who slept with her, did not 
perceive she was abaent till nest morning when she 
awoke, soon after which she put on her clothes, and 
gomg dovm into the kitchen, found her mother stretched 
out on the right side, with her head near the grate ; the 
body eiiended on the hearth, with the tegs on the floor, 
which was of deal, having the appearance of a log of 
wood, consumed by a fire without apparent flame. On 
beholding this spectacle, the girl ran in great haste and 
poured over her mother's body some water contained in 
two largo vessels in order to estinguiah the fire ; while 
tbe iiBlid odour and smoke whidi ezhaled from the 
body, almost suffocated some of the neighbours who 
had hastened to the girl's assistance. The trunk was 
m some measure incinerated, and resembled a heap of 
coals covered with white ashes. The head, the arms, 
the legs, and the thighs, had also participated in the 
burning. This woman, it is said, had drunk a large 
quantity of spiritous liquors in conaequenco of being 
overjoyed to bear that one of her daughters had returned 
from Gibraltar. There was no fire in the grate, and 
the candle had burned entirely out in the so<^et of the 
candlestick, which was close to her. Besides, there 
were found near the consumed body, the clothes of a, 
child and a paper screen, which had sustained no injury 
by the fire. The dress of this woman consisted of a 

This case is to be found in the Transaciioi 
Royal Society of London, and is one of the i 
cided, and least equivocal instances of this species of 
combustion to be met with. It was mentioned at the 
time in all the journals, and was the subject of much 
speculation and remark. The reality of its occurrence 
was attested by many witnesses, and three several ac- 
counts of it, by different hands, all nearly coincide. 

Cass op Don Gio Maris Bkhtholi. — 'Having 
spent the day in travelling about the country, he arrived 
in the evening at the house of his btother-m-law. He 
immediately requested to be shown to his destined 
apartment, where he had a handkerchief placed between 
his shirt and shoulders ; and, being left alone, hetool; 
himself to his devotions. A few mmules had scarcely 
elapsed when an oittaordinaty noise was heard in the 
chamber, and the ones of the unfortunate man were 
particularly distmgu shed the people (rf the house, 
hastily ei tenng the room found him eiiended on the 
floor, and s rro nded by a ! ght flame, which receded 
(a iBBSJtrc) as thev ap] roach d. and finally vanished. 
On the f How ng i orn c the patient was eiainmed 
by Mr Baltlagl a vno fou d the integuments of the 
right arm almost ent relv de ached, and peiidailt from 
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the flesh ; from the shoulders to the thighs, the integu- 
ments were equally injured ; and on the right hand, the 
part most injured, mortitication had iilieady commenced, 
which, notwithstanding immediate scarification, rapidly 
anCended itself. The patient complained of burning 
thirst, was horribly convulsed, and waa exhausted by 
continual vomiting, accompanied by fever and delirium. 
On the fourth day, after two hours of como.lose inaen- 
sibitity, he expired. During the whole period of his 
sufferings, it was impossible to trace any symptomatic 
affection. A short time previous to his death, M. Bat- 

Dlia observed with astonishment that putrefaction 
made so much progress ; the body already exhaled 
an insufferable odour ; worms crawled from it on the 
bed, and the nails had become detached from the left 

'The account given by the unhappy patient was, that 
he Celt a stroke lAe the blow of a cudgel on the right 
band, and at the same time be saw a lambent flame at- 
tach itself to his ghirt,.which was unmediately reduced 
to ashes, his wristbands, at the same time, being utterly 
untouched. The handkeichief which, as before men- 
tioned, was placed between his shoulders and his shirt, 

breeches were equaUy uninjured, but though not a h^ 
of his head was burned, his coif was totally consumed. 
The weather, on the night of the accident, was calm, 
and the air very pure ; no empyreumatic or bituminous 
odour was perceived in the room, which was also free 
&om smoke ; there was no vestige of lire, except that 
the lamp which had been full of oil, was found dry, and 
the wick redured to a cinder.' 

This case is from the work of Foder^and is given 
SB abridged by Paris and Fonblanque, in their excellent 
treatise on Sledical Jurisprudence. It occurred in 
1776, and is one of the best au^enticated to be mtt 
witii, I am not aware that the subject of it was a 
dnmkard : if he were not, and if the facts be really 

may occur in sober persons as well as in the dissipated. 
Case of Midiue Millst. — 'Having,' says Le 
Cat, 'spent several months at Rheims, in the years 
1734 and 1735, 1 lodged at the house of Sieur Millet, 
whose wife got inloiKjated every day. The don: '" 
economy of the family was managed by a pretty y 

S'rl, which I must not omit to remark, in order that aS 
B circumstances which accompanied the fact I am 
about to relate, may be better understood. This wo- 
man was found consumed on the 20th jjf February, 
1726, at the distance of a foot and a half from the 
hearth in her kitchen. A part of the head only, with 
portion of the lower eilremities, and a few of the vei 
tebr^, had escwed combustion, A foot and a half of 
the flooring under the body had been consumed, but 
kneading trough and a powdering tub, which were ver 
neat ^e body, sustained no injury. H. Chriteen, 
sm^on, examined the remains of the body, with every 
judicial formahty. Jean Millet, the husband, bemg ' 
terro^ted by the judges who instituted the inquiry il 
the aSair, declared, that about eight in the evening, 
the IStli of Febmary, he had retired to rest wiUi 
wife who not being able to sleep, went into the kitchen, 
where be thought she was warming herself ; that, hav- 
ing fallen asleep, be was awakenM about (wo o'clock 
by an infectious odour, and that, having run to the 
kitchen, he found the remains of his wife in the statt 
described in the report of the physicians and surgeons. 
The judges, having no suspicion of the real cause ol 
this event prosecuted the amiir with the ntmost dilli- 
geiice. It was very unfortunate for Millet that he had 
a handsome servant-maid, for neither his probity 
innocence were able to save him from the suspicion of 
having got rid of his wife by a concerted plot, and of 
having arranged the rest of the circumstances in such 
■ manner as to eive it the qipearance of an accident. 
He eiperienced, therefore, the whole severity of the 



enlighleiied court, which discovered the cause of the 

mbuslion, he came off victorious, he suffering so 

ich from uneasiness of mind, that he was obliged to 

ss the remainder of his days in an hospital,' 

The above case has a peculiar importance attached 

it, for it shows that, in consequence of eombustioj., 

possibly spontaneous, persons have been accused ol 

murder, Fordete, in his woik, alludes to several cases 

of this kind. . • 

Some chemists have attempted to account for this 
kind of combustion, by the formation of phospburetted 
hydrogen in the body. This gas, as is well known, in- 
flames on exposure to the air; nor can there be a doubt 
that if B. sufficient quantity were generated, the body 
might be easily enough consumed. If such an accu- 
mulation can be proved ever to take place, there is an 
end to conjecture ; and we have before us a cause suf- 
ficiently potent to accoimt for the burning. Altogether 
I am inclined to think, that although most of the re- 
Sated cases rest on vague ireport. and aie unsupported 
by such proofs as would warrant us in placing much 
reliance upon diem, yet suflicient evidence nevertbeless 
exists, to show that such a phenomenon as spontaneous 
combustion has actually taken place, althongh iloubtles-^ 
the number of cases haa been much exaggerated, Ui 
Mason Good, justly observes, 'There may be some 
difficulty in giving credit to so marvellous a diathesis .' 
yet, examples of its existence, and of its leadmg to a 
migratory and fatal cocibustion are so numerous, and 
so well authenticated, and press upon us from so many 
different countries and eras, that it would be absurd to 
withhold our assent,' 'It can no longer be doubted,' 
says Dr Gordon Smith, ' that persons have retired to 
their chambers in the usual manner, and in place of the 
individual, a few cinders, and perhaps part of his bones, 
were found,' Inflammable eructations are said to oc- 
cur occasionally in northern latitudes, when the body 
has been exposed to intense cold afl:er excessive In- 
dulgence in spiritous liquors ; and the case of a Bohe- 
mian peasant is narrated, who lost his life in couse- 
Juencc of a column of ignited mflammable air issuing 
om his mouth, and balHing extinction. This case, as 
well as others of the same kind, is alleged to have 
arisen from phoephmetted hydrogen, generated by 
some chemical combinaUon of alcohol and animal sub- 
stances in the stomach. What truth there may be in 
these relations I do not pretend to say. They wear 
unquestionably the aspect of a fiction ; and are. not^ 
withstanding, repealed from so many quarters, that il 
is nearly as difficult to doubt ihem altogether as to give 
them our enlne belief. There is one thing, however, 
which may be safely denied ; and that is the fact of 
drunkards having been blown up in conseqnence of 
their breath or eructations catching fire from the appH 
cation of B lighteci candle. These tales are principally 
of American extraction ; and seem elaborated by that 
propensity for the marvellous for which our transatlantic 
brethren have, of late years, been distinguished. 

Upon the whole, this subject is extremely obscure, 
and has never been sausfactoi^ly treated by any writer, 
Suflicient evidence appears to me to exist m support of 
the occurrence, but any information as to the remote or 
proximate cause of this singular malady, is as yet ex- 
ceedingly defective and unsatisfactory. 

In a memoir lately read before the Academic des 
Sciences, the following are stated to be the chief cir- 
cumstances connected with spontaneous combustion : 

' 1, The greater part of the persons who have fallen 
victims to it, have madeanii^moderato use of alcoholic 
liquors. 2. The combustion is alnnost always general, 
but sometimes is only partial. S. It is much rarer among 
men than among women, and they are prmcipaUy old 
women. There is but one case of the combustion of 
a girl seventeen years of a£je^and that was only partial. 
4, The body aodt0},«i3*ic^«0©*5iei'umt, while 
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the feet, the haKds, aiiU the lop of the skull almoal al- 
ways estapB combustion. 5, Although it requires 
several fagols to burn a common corase, incineration 
takes place in these spontaneous combustions without 
any cAect on the most combustible mattetj in the 
neighborhood In an extraordinary instance of a double 
combustion operating upon two persons in one loom, 
neither the apartment nor the furniture was burnt, 6. 
It has not been at all proved that the presence of an 
inflamed body is necessary to derelopa aponlaneous 
human combustions. 7. Water, so fai from eitingnish- 
ing the flame, seems to give it more activity ; and when 
the flame has disappear^, secret combustion goes on. 
8. Spontaneous combusdons ate more fteqnent in 
winter than in sDnimer. 9. General combustions are 
not suscep^le of cure, only partial. 10. Those who 
undergo spontaneous combustions are the prey of a 
very strong internal heat, 11. The combustion bursts 
out all at once, and consumes the body in a few hours. 
IS, The parts of the body not attacked are struct vrilh 
mortification. 13. In persons who have been attacked 
with spontaneous combustion, a putrid degeneracy 
takes place which soon leads to gan^ene.' 

In this singular malady medicine is of no avail. The 
combustion is kepi no by causes apparently b^ond the 
reacn of remedy, and in almost every case, life is ei- 
tinct before the phenomenon is perceived. 



CHAPTER XIII. 
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jy d h drunkard draw down upon himsolf 
b h of bpdy and mind, but if, in his 
t h mmit any crime or misdemeanor, he 
1 k tl objects, amenable to the pains of 
Ih p t, indeed, ho is worse off than 

sob p f " " 

h Id t aggra t ry offence ; the law 
ga d t IS y t uation of crime. 'A drunkard,' 
say S Edw d C iie, ' who is Eo/mUarnis demon, 
h th p B h eby ; but what hurt or ill soever 
i d th h d k nness doth aggravate it.' In the 
f tl K g «jMaclauchlm,MBrch.. 1787, the 
pi f dru k SB set up in mitigation of punish- 
m w 11 w d by the court. Sir George Mac- 

t nz V h found it sustained, and (not in a 

f m rd repelled — Spott nfrsitsDouglass, 

1667 S M h w Hates, c. 4. is clear against tho 
bd ty f th d f e, and all agree that ' lema el 
mod b tas ictisat nee miTmil delielmn.' It 

xim i gal practice, that 'those who pre- 
mm t mes when drunk, must submit to 
p h t wh b r.' This state of the law is not 
p Ib t mod en t mes. In ancient Greece it was 
d d by P ta that ' he who committed a crime 

h t d h Jd receive a double punishment,' 

f th me ilself, and the other for the 
b ty wh h pro pi d him to commit it. The Athe- 
t ly pun hed oflencca done in drunkenness 
wlh as d ty, but, by an enactment of Solon, 

inebriation in a magistrate was made capital. The 
Roman law was in some measure, an eieeption, and 
admitted ehriety as a plea for any misdeeds committed 
under its influence : permman delapsis cajiitalie pieia 
nmittitar. Notwithslandmg this tenderness to offences 
by drunkards, the Bomans, at one period, were incon- 
sistent enough to punish the vice itself with death, if 
found occurring in a woman. By two acts passed in 
the reign of James I., drunkenness was punishable 
with a tine, and, failing payment, with sitting publicly 
for sii: hours in the stocks ; 4 Jac. I. c. 5, and 21 Jac. 
1. c, 7, By the liisl of these acts. Justices of the 
Peace may proceed against drunkards at the Sessions, 



by way of indictment : and this act remained in opera- 
tion' till the lOth of October, 1838, at which time, by 
the act of the 9 Geo. IV, c, 61, </ 35, the law fqr the 
suppression of drunkenness was repealed, witbont pro- 
viding any punishment for offendss in this respect. 
Previous to this period, the ecclesiastical courts could 
lake cognisance of tho offence, and punish it accord- 
ingly. As the law stands at present, therefore drunk- 
enness, per se, is not punishable, but acts of violence 
committed under its influence are held to be aggravated 
rather Uian otherwise; nor can the person bring it for-, 
ward as an extenuation of any folly or misdemeanor 
which he may chance to commit. In proof of this, it 
may be stated, that a bond signed in a fit of iuleidca- 
tion, holds in law, and is perfectly binding, unless it 
can bo shown that tho person who signed it was inebri- 
ated by the collusion or contrivance of fhose to whom 
the bond was given. A judge or mi^istrale found 
drunk u^on the beiu:h, is liable to removal m>m his office ; 
,and decisions pronounced by him in that state are held 
to be null and void. Such persons cannot, while act- 
ing ex eficio, claim the benelit of the repeal in the 
ancient law — their offence being in itself an outrage on 
justice, and, therefore, a misdemeanor. Even in 
blasphemy, uttered in a state of ebriely, the defence 
goes for nothing, as is manifest from the following case, 
given in Maciaurin's Arguments and Decisions, p, 731, 

'Not, 2S, 1694. Palriclt Kinninmouth, of that lib, 
was brought to trial for blasphemy and adultery. The 
indictment alleged, he Had affirmed Christ was a bas- 
tard. And that he had said, ' If any woman had G!od 
on one si^e, and Christ on the other, he would slow 
[cut] (he Ings [ears] out of her head in spite of them 
both,' He pleadod chiefly that he was dronk or mad 
when he uttered these expressions, if he did ntler them. 
The court found the libel relevant to infer the pains li- 
belled, i, c, death ; and found the defence, that the 
pannel was furious or distracted in his wits relevant : 
hut repelled the alledgance of fury or distraction aris- 
ing /rmn d-rankenness .' 

It thus appears that the laws both of Scotland and 
England agree in considering drunkenness no pallia- 
tion of crime, but rather the reverse ; and it is well 
that it is so, seeing that ebriety could be easily counter- 
feited, and made a cloak for the commission of atroci- 
ous offences. By the laws, drunkenness is lookeil upon 
as criminal, and this being the case, they could not 
consistently allow one crime to mitigate the penalties 
due to another. 

There is only one case where drunkenness can ever 
bo alleged in mitigation of punishment — that is, where 
it has induced ' a state of mind perfectly akin to insanity.' 
It is, in fact, one of the common causes of that disease. 
The partition line between intoxication and insanity, 
may hence become a subject of discussion, 

' WilUam M'DonOugh was indicted and tried for the 
tau^ler of his wife, before the supreme court of the 
State of Massachusetts, in November, 1817. It ap- 
peared in teslimony, that several years previous he bad 
received a severe injury of the head ; that although re- 
lieved of this, yet its effects were such as occasionally 
to render him insane. At dieae periods he complained 
greatly of his head. The use of spiritous liquors im- 
mediately induced a return of the paroxysms, and in 
one of them, thus induced he murdered his wife. He 
was wilh great propriety found guilty. The Bu/uniary 
use of a stimulus which, he was fully aware, would 
disorder his mind, fully placed him under the power of 
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In the stale of New-York, « 
places the property of habitual druokards under tha 
care of the chancellor, in the same manner as that of 
lunatics. The overseer of the poor in each town may, 
when they discover a person to bo an habitual drunkard, 
apply to the chancfllor for Iho exercise of hisj 
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_ himself asgrieved, 

by six freeholders, wheSier he is 
scribed to be, and their declarati 
dcnce of the fact.'* [This act - 
I8SI.] 

' In Rydgmay v. Darwin, Lord Eldon citei a cas 
whare a commission of Innacy was supported against 
person, who, when sober, was a very sensible 
being in a constant state of intoi ' ' 
pable of managing his property,'! 



CHAPTER XIV. 



To remove the habit of drunkenness from any one 
in whom it has been long established, is a tasli of pecu- 
liar difficulty. Wb have not only to contend against 
the erafings of the body, but against those of the mind ; 
and in struggling with both, we are, in reality, carrying 
on a combat wiui nature herself. The spt«m no long- 
er performs its functions in the usual manner ; and to 
restore tliese functions to thek previous tone of action, 
is mors difficult than it would be to give them an action 
Blt^igether the reverse of nature and of health. 

"Hie first step to be adopted, is the discontinuance of 
all liquors or substances which have the power of in- 
toxicating. The only question is — should they be 
dropped at once, ot by degrees t Dr Trotter, in his Ss- 
BBj on Druidtcnness, has entered uito a long train of 
argument, to prove that, in all cases, they ou^t to be 
given up inslanltT. He contends, that, being in them- 
selves injurious, their sadden discontinuance cannot 
possibly be attended with harm, Buthisteasoningson 
this point, though ingenious, arc not conclusive. A 
dark unwholesome dungeon is a bad thing, but it has 
been remarked, that those who have been long confined 
to such a place, have become sick if suddenly exposed 
to the light and pure air, on recovering their liberty ; 
bad this been done by degrees, no evil effects would 
have ensued. A removal from an unhealthy climate 
(to which years had habituated a man) io a healthy one, 
has sometimes been attended with similar consequences. 
Even old olcers cannot always be quickly healed up 
with safety. Inebriation becomes, as it were, a second 
* Beck on Medical Jurisprudence. 

'The laws apiliHl'lnloiicalion are enforced wHh ereal rig - 
oiRlnSwodsn. Whosver In seen drunk, lafined for Die tirsi 
oB^ncs, tbree dollars; (gr Ih« second, eii^ fnr the third ami 
fiiunh, a bJH Urget aom. and is also deprived of the right of 
voUng at aledkni^ and of being appolnled arepreeeniailve. He 
la, bendei, pnbllclr Bipoied in the parish church on the Ibllon- 
ing Bnnday. If ibe same hidlTidiial Is (bvnd conuniuing the 

and eondemned id six inDnt1»< hard Mam ; lod if lie is again 

S Ae oBencs has besn commltUd bi public such as at a fair, an 
anctlon, &g,, liie line Is dontiled ; and If the oOendar has made 
his appsaranca in a churdi, the pnnlahnwu 1h bUII more severe. 
'Whoever IG convicted of bavlnir Induced azioiherto inloilcale 
himself, is flned Ibree dollars, wlilch aom la doubled if lUe per- 
son is a minor. An ecclesiastic who fUls Into thie oflence loses 
hie boneSce ; If it is a tarman who occupies tnj considerable 
PQBl, bis functions are suspended, and perhan he 1b dlsmlBaed. 

WIloeTeidieiivhen drunk is buried firnoniinlanslf, and deprived 
or the fnjen of the cborch. It is forblddBn Io give and mere 
siplicilly to isll, anr sphiniaDa liquors to sludenls, vorkmen. 



helakeTXlopoaonanddetainedtni , __ 

Ingon thai account eTemfted from the lines. Half oflheae fines 
goeslothe bithrmers, (who are generally police officers,) [he 
other half to the poor. If the d^lnquent has no money, he is 

read aloud fconi ibe pulpll bj the ciersj ; and eTery tavern, 
keeper Is bmine under Ihe per ' - ■■ ■— ■- ' 
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nature, and is not to be rapidly changed with impumtj, 
more than other natures. Spuraheim* advances the 
same opinion. 'Dninkards,' says he, 'cannot leave ofl 
their bad habits suddenly, without injuring their health.' 
Dr Darwin speaks in like terms of the iojurious effects 
of too sudden a change ; and for these, and other rea- 
sons about to be detailed, I am disposed, upon the 
whole, to coincide with them. 

If we consider attentively the system of men, we will 
be satisfied that it accommodates itself to various states 
of action. It wili perform a healthy action, of which 
there is only one state, or a diseased action, of which 
there are ahundred. The former is uniform, and homo- 
geneous. It may be raised or lowered, according to 
the state of the circulation, but its nature is ever the 
same : when that chsnges-~when it assumes new char- 
acters—it is no longer the action of health, but of dis- 
ease. The latter may be multiplied to mfinity, and 
varies with a thousand circumstances ; such as me or- , 
gan which is affected, and the substance which is taken. 
Now, drunkenness in the long run, is one of those dis- 
eased actions. The system nu longer acts with its 
original purity : it is operated upon by a fictitious ex 
eitement, and, in the course Oi time, assumes a state 
quite foreign to its original constitution — an action 
which, however imheal£y, becomes, ultimately, in 
some measure, natural. When we use opium for a 
long time, we cannot immediately get rid of it, because 
it has given rise to a false action in the system — which 
would suffer a sudden disorder if deprived of its accus- 
tomed stimulus. To illustrate this, it may be mention- 
ed, that when Abbas the Great published an edict to 
prohibit the use of coquenar, (the juice of boiled pop- 
pies,) on aeconnt of its dismal effects on the constitu- 
tion, a great mortality followed, which was only stopped 
at last by restoring the use of the prohibited beverage. 
Disease, under such circumstances, triumphs over 
health, and has established so strong a hold upon the 
body, that it is dislodged with difficulty hy its lawful 
possessor. When we wish to get rid of opium, or any 
other narcotic 10 which we ace accustomed, we must 
do so by degrees, and let the healthy action gradually 
expel the diseased one. Place spuHts or wme in the 
situation of opium, and the results will be the same. 
For these reasons, I am inclined to think, that, in many 
cases at least, it would be improper and dangerous to 
remove intoxicating Uquors all at once from the drunk- 
ard. Such a proceeding seems at variance with the 
established actions of the human body, and as injudi- 
cious as unphilosophical, 

I do not, however, mean to say, that there are no 
cases in which it would be necessary to drop liquors 
al] at onee. When much bodily vigour remains — when 
the morning cravings for the bottle are not irresistible, 
nor the appetite altogether broken, the person should 
give over Ens bad habits instantly. Tliis is a state of 
incipient drunkenness. He has not yet acquired the 
constitution of a conlirmed sot, and the sooner he 
ceases the better. The immediate abandonmenl> of 
drinking may also, m general, lake place when there is 
any o^anic disease, such as enlarg<J liver, dropsy, or 
Echirrus stomach. Under these circumstances, the sa- 
crifice is much less than at a previous period, as the 
liame has, in a great me,3sure, lost its power of with- 
standing liquors, and the relish fur them is also consi- 
derabljlessened. But even then, the sudden depriva- 
tion of the accustomed stimulus has been known to 
produce dangerous exhaustion; and it has been found 
necessary to give it again, though in more moderate 
qoantities. 'Those drunkards who have no particular 
disease, unless a tremor and loss of appetite be so de 
nominated, require to be deprived of the bottle by de- 
grees. Their system would be apt to fali into a stale 
of torpor if it were suddenly taken away, and various 
mental diseases, such as melancholy, madness, and de- 
. VI.. .f a, B,,,«(j,fl«,j,,,)y;d«.l.,. 
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ished. Few have fortitude to submit to anyreduction. 
Tliere is, aa the period of the aceuBtomed indulgence 
anives, an oppiession and faintness at ihe pracordia, 
which human natuie can scaFcel; endure, together with 
a gnawing desire, infinitelj more insatiable than the 
longings of a pregnant woman. 

To prove the mtensitj' of the desire for the bottle, 
and the difficulty, often msurmountable, of overcoming 
it, I eitract the following interesting and highly char- 
acteristic anecdote from a recent publication,: — 'A 
gentleman of very amiable dispositiona, and justly popu- 
kr, contracted' habits of intemperance : his ftiends ar- 
gued, implored, remonstrated ; at last he put an end to 
all importuuity in this manner : — To a friend who was 
addressing him in the following strain — ' Dbbt Sir 
George, your family are in the utmost diBtcess on ac- 
count of this unfortunate habit ; they perceive that 
business is neglected ; your moral influence is gone ; 
your health is ruined ; and, depend apoii it, the coats of 
your stomach will soon give way, and then a change 
will come too late.' The poor victun, deeply convmced 
of the hopelessness of his case, replied thus: — 'My 
good friend, your remarks are just ; they are, indeed, 
too true ; hot I can no longer resist temptation : if a 
bottle of brandy stood at one hand, and the pit of hell 
yawned at the other, and if 1 were convinced I would 
be pushed in as sure as I wok one glass, I coold not 
refrain. You are very kind. I ought to be grateful for 
so many kind good friends, but yon may spare your- 
leivas the trouble of trying to reform mo : the thing is 
impnseible.' ' 

The observation of almost every man must have fur- 
nished hun with cases not less striking than the above. 
I could relate many such which have oecuned in my 
own practice, but shall at present content mysetf vuith 
one. I was lately consulted by a young gentleman of 
fortune fioni the north of England. He was aged 
twenty-six. and was one of the most lamentable in- 
stances of the resistless lyranny of this wretched habit 
that can possibly be imagined. Every morning, before 
breakfast, he drank a bottle of brandy : another he 
consumed between breakfast and dinner ; and a third 
shortly before going to bod. Independently of this, he 
indulged b wine and whatever liqDOt came within his 
reach. Even duriftg the hours uaaally appropriated to 
sleep, the same system was pursued — brandy being 
placed at the bed side for his use in the night-time. To 
this destructive vice he had been addicted since his 
sisteenth year and it had gone on increasing from day 
to day, till it had acquired its then alarming and almost 
incredible magnitude. In vain did he try to resist the 
inaidious poison. With the perfect consciousness that 
he was rapidly destroying himself, and with every de- 
sire to struggle against 3ie inaaliabte craving of his 
diseased appetite, he found it utterly impossible to of- 
f th lightest opposition to them. Intolerable sick- 

fs, and tremors, followed every attempt 
is potations ; and had they been taken 
way from him, it cannot be doubted that 
d m mens and death would have been the TO- 

T are many peraons that cannot be called drunk- 

nevertheless. indulge pretty freely m the 

gh after reasonable intervals. Such persona 

ess abundance of health, and resist intosi- 

werfully. Here the stomach and system in 

g ra le their irritabiUty, in the same way as in con- 

hm po s, but this is more from torpor than from 

ss The springs of life become less delicate ; 

h p n which they move get, as it vvere, clogged, 



cular fibre becoming, like the hands of a labouring man 
hardened and bin ited in its sensibilities. Such are the 
effects brought on by a freqitcnt use of inebriating 
agents, but an excessive use in every case gives rise to 
weakness. This the system can only escape by a pro- 
per interval being alhiwed to elapse between our indul- 
gences, Bnt if dose be heaped on dose, before it has 
time to rally from former exhaustian, it becomes more 
and more debilitated ; the blood ceasea to circulate 
with ita wonted force ; the accretions get defective, 
and the tone of the living fibre daily enfeebled. A de- 
bauch fevers the system, and no man can" stand a per- 
petual succession of fevers without injuring himself, and 
at last destroying life. 

Drunkenness, in the lon^ run changes its character. 
The sensations of the confirmed tippler, when intoii- 
caled, are nothing, in point of pleasure, to those of the 
habitually temperate man, in the same condition. We 
drink at first for the serenity which is diffused over the 
mind, and not from any {nsitive love we bear to 6\t 
liquor. But, in the course of time, the influence d 
the latter, in producing gay images, is deadened. It is 
then chiefly a mere aninal fondness for drink which 
actuates ns. We like the taste of it, as a child hkes 
sweetmeats ; and the stomach, for a series of years, 
has been so accumatomed to an unnatural stimulus, 
that it cannot perform its functions properly with- 
out it. In such a case, it may readily be believ- 
ed that liquor could not be suddenly removed with 

The habit will sometimes be checked by operating 
skilfully upon the mind. If the person luis a feeling 
heart, much may bo done by representing to him the 
state of misery into which he will plunge himself, his 
family, and his friends. Some men by a strong effort, 
have given up liqnors at once, in consequence of auch 

by the assumption of voluntary oaths. They go before 

shall not taste liquors of any kind ; and it ia but just to 
state, that these oaths are sometimes strictly enough kept 
They are, however, mnch oftener broken— the physical 
cravings for the bottle prevailing over whatever religious 
obligation may have been entered into. Such a proceed- 
ing IS as absurd as it is immoral, and never answer the 
purpose of effecting any thmg like a radical cure ; for, 
although thepersonabidea by bis solemn engagement, it 
is only to resume his old habits more inreterately tiian 
ever, the moment it expires. 

Many men become drunkards from family broils. 
They find no comfort at home, and gladly seek for it 
out of doors. In such cases, it will be almost impos- 
sible to break the habit. The domestic sympathies 
and affections, which oppose a barrier to d pin 
and wean away the mmd from the bottle, ha h o 
room to act. When the modier of a f^nily b 
addicted to liquor, the case is very afllicti g H 
instead of being the seat of comfort andorde bee 
a species of Pandemonium : the social circl brok n 
up, and all its happiness destroyed. In this th 

is no remedy hut the removal of the drunks d A f el 
ing of perversity has been known to effect a cure 
among the fair aei. A man of Philadelphia, who was 
afflicted wi^ a drunken wife, pot a cask of rum in her 
way, in the charitable hope tluit she would drink her- 
self to death. She suspected the scheme, and, from, 
a mere principle of contradiction, abstained in all time 
coming, from any sort of indulgence in the bottle. I 
may mention another American anecdote of a person 
reclaimed from drunkenness, by means not less singular, 
A man in Maryland, notoriously addicted to this vice, 
hearing an uproar in his kitchen one evening, felt the 
curiosity to step without noiae to the door, to ' 
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ed— how he looked and nodded, and hiccupped and 
tumbled, T^e picture which these children of nature 
drew of him, and which had filled (he rest with so much 
merriment, slruci him so forcibly, that he became a 
perfectly sober man, to the un^eakable joy of his wife 
and children. 

Man is very much the creature of habit. By drink- 
ing regularly at certain times, he feels the longing for 
liqnor at the stated return of those periods — as after 
dinner, or immediately before going to bed, oi whatever 
the period may be. He even feeU it in certain com- 
panzes, or in a particular tavern at which he is in the 
habit of taking his libations. We have all heard the 
Btoty of the man who could never pass an inn on the 
roadside without entering it and taking a glass, and 
wlio, when, after a violent effort, he succeeded in get- 
ting beyond the spot, straightway returned to reward 
himself with a hamper for Ins resolution. It is a good 
mle for drunkards to break all such habits. Let the 
frequenter of drinking clubs, masofiic lodges, and other 
Bacchanalian assemblages, leave off attending these 
places ; and if he must drink, let him do so at home, 
where there is every likelihood hia potations will be 
less liberal. Let him also forswear the society of boon 
companions, either in his own habitation or in theirs. 
Let him, if he can manage it, remove from the place of 
his Dsual residence, and go somewhere else. Let him 
also take abundance of eiercise, court the society of in- 
tellectual and sober persons, and tnrn his attention to 
reading, or gardening, or sailing or whatever other 
amusement be has a fancy for. By following this ad- 
vice rigidly, he will get rid of that baleful habit which 
haunts him like his shadow, and intrudes itself by day 
and by niglit into the sanctuary of his thoughts. And 
if he refuses to lay aside the Circean cup, let him re- 
flect that Disease waits upon his steps— that Dropsy, 
Palsy, Emaciation, Poverty, and Idiotifim, followed by 
the pale phantom. Death, parsne him like attendant 
spirits, and claim him as their prey. 

Sometimes an attack-of disease has the effect of so- 
bering drunkards for the rest of their lives. I knew a 
gentleman who had apoplexy in consequence of dissi- 
pation. He fortunately recovered, but the danger 
which he had escaped made such an impression upon 
hia mind, that he never, till his dylna day, tasted any 
liquor stronger than simple water. Many persons, after 
such changes, become remarkably lean ; but this is not 
an unhealuiy emaciation. Their mental powers also 
suffer a very material improvement — the mtellect be- 
coming more powerful, and the moral feelings more soft 
and refined. 

In a smalt treatise on Naval Discipline, lately pub- 
hahed, the following whimsical and ingenious mode of 
punishing drunken seamen is recommended: — 'Sepa- 
rate for one month every man who was found drunk, 
firom the rest of the crew : maik his clothes 'drunkard;' 
give him sis-water grog, or, if beer, mixed one- 
half water ; let them dme when the crew had fin- 
ished ; employ them in every dirSy and disgraceful 
work, &c. This had such a salutary effect, that in less 
^an siK months not a drunken man was to be found iu 
ibe ship. The same system was introduced by the 
writer into every ship on board which he subsequently 
served. When first lieutenant of the Victory and Dio- 
mede, the beneficial consequences were acknowledged 
— the culprits were heard to say that they would rather 
receive sn dozen lashes at the gangway, and be done 
with it, than be put into the ' drunken mess' (for so it 
was named) for a month.' 

Those persons who have been far many years in the 
habit of indulging largely in drink, and to whom it has 
become an elixir viUE indispensable to their happiness, 
cannot be suddenly deprived of it. This should be done 
by slow degrees, and must be the result of 



If the quantity be forcibly diminished against the per- 
son's will, no gouil can be done ; he will only seize the 
first opportunity to remunerate himself for what he has 
been deprived of, and proceed to greater excesses than 
before. If his mind can be brought, by calm reflection, 
to submit to the decrease, much may be accomplished 
in the way of reformation. Many difficulties undoubt- 
edly attend this gradual process, and no ordinary 
strength of mind is required for its completion. It is, 
however, less dangerous than the method recommended 
by Dr 'Trotter, and ultimately much more effectual. 
JGven although his plan were free of hazard, its effects 
are not likely to be lasting. The unnatural action, to 
which long intemperance had given rise, clings to the 
system wiui pertinacious adherence. The remembrance 
of liquor, like a delightful vision, still attaches itself to 
the drunkard's mind ; and he longs with insufferable 
ardour, to feel once more the ecstacles to which it gave 
birth. This is the consequence of a too rapid separa' 
tion. Had the sympathies of nature been gradually 
operated upon, there would have been less violence, 
and the longings had a better chance of wearing insen- 
sibly away. 

Among the great authorities for acting in this man- 
mer, may be mentioned the celebrated Dr Pitcairn. In 
attempting to break the habit in a Highland chieftain, 
one of his patients, he e.Tacted a promise that the latter 
would every day drop as much sealing-was into his 
glass as would receive the impression of his seal. He 
did so, and as the wai accumulated, the capacity of tlie 
glass diminishtd, anl, consequently, the quantity of 
whiskey it was capable of containing. By this plan he 
was cured of his bad habit altogether. In mentioning 
such a whimsical poceeding, I df "' ..: < 
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proceeded was 

A strong argument against too sudden a change is 
afforded in the case of food. I have remarked that 
pi sons who are in the daily habit of eating animal 
fou-d feel a sense of weakness about th^ stomach if 
they suddenly discontinue it, and live for a few days 
entirely upon vegetables. This I have experienced 
personally, in various trials made for the purpose ; and 
every person in health, and accustomed to good living, 
w'll, I am persuaded, feel the same thing. The 
stomach, from want of stimulus, loses its tone ; the 
craving for animal food is strong and jpcessant ; and, if 
it be resisted, heart-bum, water-brash, and other forms 
of indigestion, are sure to ensue. In such a case 
v^ietables are loathed as intolerably insipid, and even 
bread is looked upon with disrelish and aversion. It is 
precisely the same with liquors. Their sudden dis- 
continuance, where they have been long made use of, 
is almost sure to produce Che same, and even worse 
consequences to the individual, 

I cannot give any directions with regard to the regi- 
men of a reformed druidiard. This will depend upon 
different circumstances, such as age, constitution, dis- 
eases, and manner of living. It may be laid down as 
a general rule, that it oitght to be as little heating as 
possible. A milk or vegetable diet will commonly be 
preferable to every other. But there are cases in 
which food of a richer quality js requisite, as when 
there is much emaciation and debility. Here it may 
even be necessary to give a moderate quantity of wine. 
In gout, likewist, too groat a change of living is not 
always salutaiy, a.ote especially in advanced years, 
where there is weakness of the digestive oigans, 
brought on by the disease. In old age. wine is often 
usefiH to sustain the system, more especially when 
sinking by the process of natural decay. The older a 
person is, the greater the inconvenience of abstaining 
all at once from liquors, and the mote slowly ought they 
to be taken away. I cannot bring myself to believe 
that a man who for half a century has drunk freely. 
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can suddenly discontinue this ancient habit without a 
lertain degree of risk ; liie idea is opposed lo all that 
wt know of the bodily and menial functions. 

In atl4:DiptLng to cure the habit of drunkenacaa, 
opium may sometimes be used with advantage. By 
givmg it in moderate quantities, the lii^aor which the 
person is m the habit of taking, may be diminished lo 
a considerable eitent and he may thus be enabled to 
leave ihem off altogether. There is only one risk, and it 
is this — that he may become aa confirmed a votaiy of 
opium as he was before of strong liquors. Of two 
evils, however, we should always choose the least : and 
it is certain that kowevec perniciously opivun may net 
upon the system, its moral effects and its power of in- 
juring' reputation are decidedly less formidable than 
those of the ordinary intoricatiiig agents. 

The following anecdote has been communicated to 
me by the laic Mr Alexander Balfour, (author of 
" Contemplation,' ' Weeds and Wildflowers,' and other 
ingenious works,) and exhibts a mode of curing dram- 
drinking equally novel and effective : 

About the middle of last century, in a provincial 
town on the east coast of Scotland, where smuggling 
mas common, it was the practice for two respectable 
merchants lo gratify themselves with a social glass of 
good Hollands, for which purpose they regularly ad- 
journed at a certain hour, to a neighboring gin-shop. 
It happened one morning that something prevented one 
of them from caihngon his neighbor at the usual time. 
Many a wistful and longing look was oast for the friend 
so unaccountably absent, but he came not. His dis- 
appointed companion woold not go to the dram-shop 
alone ; but be afterwards acknowledged that the want 
of his accustomed cordial .rendered him uneasy the 
whole day. However, thia feeling indoced him to re- 
flect on the bad habit he was acquiring, and the conse- 
quences which were likely to follow. He therefore re- 
solved to discantimie dmm-drinking entirely, but found 
it diScult to put hia resolution into practice, until, 
after some deliberation, he hit upon the folkiwing expe- 
dient 1— FilUng a bottle with excellent Hollands, he 
lodged it in his back-shop, and the first morning taking 
his dram, he replaced it with simple water. Next 
morning he took a second dram, replacing it with water ; 
and in this manner he went on, replacing the fluid sub- 
tracted from the bottle with water, till at last the mix- 
ture became insipid and ultimately nauseous, which had 
Buch an effect upon liis palate, that he was completely 
cured of his bad habit, and continued to live in eiemp- 
larv soberness till his death, which happened in ei- 
tieme old age. 

Dr Kain, an American phpician, recommends tartar 
emetic for the cure of habitual drunkennesa. ' Pos- 
sessing,' he observes, 'no positive taste ilseff, il com- 
municates a dilating quality to those fluids in which 
it is dissolved. 1 have often seen persons who, from 
taking a medicine in the form of antimonial wino, could 
never afterwards driidc wine. Nothmg, therefore, seems 
better calculated to form our indication of breaking up 
the association, m the patient's feeliogs, between his 
disease and the reUef lo be obtained from stimulating 
liquors. These hquors, with the addition of a very 
small quantity of emetic tartar, instead of relieving, in- 
crease the sensation of loathing of food, and quickly 
produce in the patient an indomitable repugnance to 
the vehicle of its administration.' 'My method of pre- 
scribing it, has varied accordingly to the habits, age, 
■■ ■■-0 of the patient. 1 give it only in alter- 
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the medicine is eight grains dissolved 

of boiling water-— half an ounce of the 

tie put mto half-pint, pint, or quart of the 

p orite liquor, and to be taken daily in divided 

t laudanum to allay the irritation, and 
iaaia h th doae. In every patientitshould bevaricd 



according to its effects. Tn one instance, in a patient 

duced, more, I think, from eiceaaive drinking, than the 
ose of the remedy. He recovered from it, however, 
without any bad effects. In some cases, the change 
suddenly produced in the patient's habits, has brou^t 
on considerable lassitude and debility, which were of 
but short duration. In a majority of cases, no other 
effect has been perceiftible than slight nausea, some 
diarrhffia, and a gradom, but very uniform, distaste to 
the menstruum," 

Havmg tried tartar emetic in several instances, i can 
bear testimony to its good effects in habitnal dronken- 
tiess. The active ingredient in Chambers's celebrated 
nostrum for the cure of ebriety, was this medicine, 
i'artar emetic, however, must always be used with can- 
tion, and never except under the eye of a medical man, 
as the worst consequences might ensue from the indis- 
creet employment of so active an agent. 

It seems probable that, in plethoric subjects the ha- 
bit of drunkenness might be attacked with some suc- 
cess by the application of leeches, cold applications and 
blisters to the bead, accompanied by poreatives and 
nauseating doses of tartar emetic, Dr Caldvrell of 
Lexmgton, conceives drunkenness to be entirely a dis- 
ease of the brain, especially of the animal com]iartments 
of this viscus, and mote ospeolally of that portion cal- 
led by phenologists the organ ofaHmnnlioeaesa, on which 
the appetite for food and drink is supposed mainly to 
depend. Should his views he correct the above treat- 
ment seems eligible, at least in drunkards of a full habit 
of body, and in such cases it is certainly worthy of a 
full trial. I refer the reader to Dr Caldmell's Essay, 
in which both the above doctrine and the practice 
founded upon it are very ably discussed. It is, indeed, 
one of the ablest papers which has hitherto appeared 
upon the subject of drunkenness, t 

It very often happens, after a long course of dissipa- 
tion, and that the stomach loses its lone, and r^ects 
almost every thing that is swallowed. _ The remedy, iit 
this case, is opium, which should be ^ven in the solid 
form in preference lo any other. Small f|uantlties of 
negus are also beneficial ; and the carbonate of am- 
monia, combined with some aromatic, is frequently at- 
tended with the best effects. When there is much 
prostration of strength, wme should always be given. 
In such a case, the entu^ removal of the long-acous- 
tomed stimulus would be attended with the worst ef- 
fects. This must be done gradually. 

Enervated drunkards wifl reap much benefit by re- 
moving to the country, if their usual residence is in 
lown. The fi^e air and eiercise renovate their en- 
feebled frames ; new scenes are preaentad to occopy 
their attention; and, the mind being withdrawn from 
former scenes, the chun of past associations is broken 

Warm and cold bathing will occasionally be useful. 



commended, especially if employed under the medium 
of spirits, "When there is much debility, chiJybeateB 
will prove serviceable. A visit lo places where there 
are mineral springs is of use, not only fiTJm the waters, 
hut from the agreeable society to be met with at sucii 
quarters. The great art of breaking the habit consists 
in managing the drunkard with kindness and address. 
This managment must, of course, be modified by the 
events which present themselves, and which will vary 
in different cases. 

Persons residing in tropical climates ought, more 
than others, to avoid intoxicating liquors. It is too 
much the practice in the West Indies to allay diurst by 
copious draughts of rum punch. In the East Indies, 
the natives, with great propriety, principally use rice- 
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water, (csngee;) while the EurmeaiiE te Biding there, 
tie in the habit of indnlging in Champagne. Madeira, 
and other rich wines, which may in a great me " 
account for the mortality prevaJUng among the 
that t^ion. A fearful demoraUiation, ae well aa loss of 
hfe, is occasioned among the British troops in the East 
and Wesl Indies, from the cheapness of apifitous liquors, 
which enables them to indulge in thera to excess. 
'Since the institution of the recorder's and supreme 
courts at Madras,' says Sir Thomas Hisl'op, ' no leas 
than ihuty-four British soldiers have forfeited their lives 
for murder, and most of ^em were committed in their 
intoiicated moments.' Dr Rollo relates, that the 4.5ih 
Jregimen^ while stationed in Grenada, lost within a veiy 
few weeks, twenty-sis men out of ninety-sii; at a 
time, too, when the island was remarkably healthy. On 
inquiry, it was found that the common breakfast of the 
men was raw spirits and pork. It is remariied by Des- 
gennetts, in his medical history of the French army- in 
£^pt, that, ' daily experience demonstrates that almost 
alTthe soldiers who mdulge in intemperate habits, and 
ate attacked with fevers, never recover,' In countries 
where the solar influence is felt with such force, we 
cannot be loo temperate. The food should be chiefly 
vegetable, and the drink as unirrilating as possible. It 
may be laid down as an axiom, that m these regions, 
wine and ardent spirits are invariably hurtful ; not only 
in immediately heating the body, but in exposing it to 
the influence of other diseases.* A great portion of 
the deaths which occur among Europeans in the tro- 
pics, are Irronght on by excess. Instead of suiting 
their regimen to thfe climate, they persist in the habits 
. of their own countcy, without reflectmg that what ia 
comparatively harmless m one region, is most destruc- 
tive in auo'her. There cannot be a stronser proof of 
this than the French troops in the West Indies having 
tlmost always suffered less in proportion to their num- 
bers than the British, who are unquestionably more 
addicted to intemperance. 'I aver, from my own 
knowledge and custom,' observes Dr Mosely, ' as from 
the custom and observation of others, that those who 
drink nothing bat water, are but tittle affected by tiie 
climate, and can undergo the greatest fatigue without 

It is a common practice in the west of Scotland to 
send persons who are excessively addicted to druidi- 
enness, to rusticate and learn sobriety on the islands of 
Loch Lomond. There are, I believe, two islands ap 
propriated for the purpoae, where the convicts meet 
witti due attention, and whatever indiAjences their 
trends choose to extend towards them. Whether such 
a proceeding is consistent with law, or well adapted to 
answer the end in view, may be reasonahly doubted ; 
out of its severity, as a pomshmenl:, there can be no 
question. It is indeed impossible to inflict any penalty 
upon drunkards so great as that of absolutely debarring 
ttero from indulgmg in liquor. 

In the next chapter, I shall consider the method of 
curing and preventing drunkenness by means of tem- 
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Much has been said and written of late concerning 
temperance societies. They have been represented by 
tiieir friends as powerful engines for efiecting a total 
• In warm coumrlas, the aniiiBo™ part of Ihe blouil loses il- 
■eir greailv br nerspiraitan ; itniusi ihsrefDra be sunpMsit by a 
like liquiLl. Water le Iliei'e of »<)nilmble use ; nring lliiuoi's 
would coagnfaw ihe clobalfB nf blood ihai remain nfter ihe 
IransudiTig of ihe acqueoua Xuwaaiit—MoiMs'jmm, Book siv, 

■f Tropical Diaeasea. 



reformation from drunkenness, and improving the whole 
face of society, by introducing a purer morality, and 
banishing the hundred-headed monster, inlemperance, 
and all its accompanying vices, from the world. By 
their opponents, they have been ridiculed as visionary 
and impracticable — as, at best, but temporary in their 
influence — as erroneous in many of their leading views 
— as tyrannical, unsocial, and hypocritical. Their 
members are represented as enthusiasts and fanatics ; 
and the more active porrion of them, — those who lec- 
ture on the subject, and go about founding societies, — 
traduced as fools or impostors. Such are the various 



ley ought 
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or against, according to their incUnations, I shall simply 
state what I thmk myself of these institutions — how far 
they do good or harnt-— and under what circumstances 
they ou^t to be thought favourable of, or the reverse. 
Truth generally lies in mediia Tebns, and I suspect they 
will not form an exception to the rule. 

Temperance societies proceed upon the belief thai 
ardent spirits are, wider aU dranmstaices, miurious to 
people in health, and that, therefore, they 
altogether abandoned. I am anxious to t 
ably of any plan which has for its object the eradication 
of drunkenness ; and shall therefore simply express my 
belief that those societies have done good, and ought 
therefore to be regarded with a favourable eye. That 
they have succeeded, or ever will succeed, in reclaim- 
ing any considerable number of drunkards, I have great 
doubts ; but that they may have the effect of preventing 
many individuals from becoming drunkards, ia exceed- 
ingly probable. If this can be proved, — which I think 
it may without much difficulty, — it follows that they are 
beneficial in their nature, and, consequently, deserving 
of encouragement, lliat they are wrong in supposing 
ardent spirits invaTiaMy hurtful in healih, and they are 
also in error in advocating the mstant abandonment, in 
ail cases, of inWxieafeng liquors, I have little doubt ; 
but that they are correct in their great leading views of 
the pernicious effects of apirila to mankind in general, 
and that their principles, if carried into effect, will pro- 
duce good, is self-evident. Spirits when used in mod- 
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very well known that those wKo iu_ 
spirits are much less subject to these diseases than the 
strictly abstinent. ' At Walcheren it was remarked 
that those ofHcers and soldiers who took scltnaps, <dies 
drams, in the morning, and smoked, escaped the fever 
which was so destructive to the British tioops ; and the 
natives generally insisted upon doing so before g 



lorning." The following anecdott 
. it. ' It look place on the P" 
tier of Upper Canada, in the year 1813. 
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^ accident, was prevented from rt 

ceiving the usual suj^Iy of spirits, and in a very short 
time, more than two-thirds of the men were on the sick 
list from ague or dysen'teiV ; while, the very next year, 
on the same ground, and in almost every respect under 
the same circumstances, except that the men had their 
usual allowance of spirits, the sickness was extremely 
trifling. Every person acquainted with the circuni- 
stances believed that the diminution of the sicli, during 
the latter period, was attributable to the men having 
received the quantity of spirits to which they had been 
habituated. 'f Indeed, I am persuaded that while, in 
the tropics, stimulating liquors are highly prejudicial, 
and often occasion, while they never prevent, disease, 
they are frequently of great service in accomplishing 
the latter object in damp foggy countries, especially 
when fatigue, poor diet, agues, dysenteries, and othei 
diseases of debility are to be contended agamst. It 
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has been staled, uid, I believe with much truth, that 
tha dystentery which has prevailed eo much of late 
aiaong the pooler classes in this country, has been in 
many cases occasioned, and in others aggravated, in 
consequence of the want of spirits, which, from the de- 
pressed state of trade, the working classes are unable 
to procure ; and shonld this assertion turn out to be 
correct, it follows, that temperance societies, by the 
rigid abstinence urged upon their members, have con- 
tributed to increase the evil. The system is fortified 
against this disorder, as well as various others, by a 
proper use of stimuli ; while excess in the indulgence 
of these agents eiposea it l« the attack of etery dis- 
ease, and invariably aggravates the danger. Water is 
unquestionably the natural drink of man, but in the es- 
iatiug condition of things, we are no longer in a state 
of nature, and eases consequently often occur wherein 
W« must depart from her original principles. There are 
many persons who find a moderate use of spirits neces- 
sary to the enjoyment of health. In these cases it 
would be idle to abandon them. They ought only to 
be given up when their use is not required hy the sys- 
tem. That such is the case in a great majority of in- 
stances, must be fully admitted ; and it is to these that 
the principles of temperance societies can be applied 
with advantage. Considering the matter in this light, 
the conclusion we must come to is simply that ariTent 
spirits sometimes do good, but much oitener mischief. 
By abandoning them altogether, we escape the mis- 
chief and lose tho good. Such is the inevitable effect, 
supposing temperance societies to come into general 
operation. It remains, therefore, virilh people them- 
selves to determine whether they are capable of using 
r' its only when they are beneficial, and then with a 
regard to moderation. If they have so little self- 
command, the Eoonec they connect themselves with 
lempccance societies the belter. I believe that by a 
moderate indulgence In spirits no man can be injured, 
and that many will oflen be benefited. It is their 
abuse nhich renders them a curse rather than a blessing 
to mankind ; and it is with this abuse alone I find foult, 
in the same w I o Id obect to in eating, 

or any other P P w uld do well 

to draw aditiebnb hp se and the 

abuse of th m an d g hemselves 

accordingly. 

Temperan eh h h erroneous 

in some of th u' p p u applied to 

particular cas m or se w ds society 

in general. P edmg p b th U kn wn fact that 
ar<fcnt spirits are peculiarly apt to be abused, and 
habitual drunkenness to ensue, they phice these agents 
under the ban of total interdiction, and thus arrest the 
march of that baneful evil occasioned by their excessive 
use. So far, therefore, as the individual members of 
these institutions are concerned, s great good is effect- 
ed at the BacriGce of comparaliveiy litue. On such 
grounds. I fully admit their beneficial effects, and wish 

sons would not wish to connect themselves with ihem, 
for the plain reason — that having never felt any bad 
effects from ^e small quantity of ardent spirits they 
are in the habit of taking, tiul. on the contrary, some- 
times been the better for it — they would feci averse to 
come under any obliga^on to abstain fii:im these liquors 
altogether. Such, I confess, are my own feelings on 
this subject ; and in slatmg them I am fuUy aware that 
tlie advocates of the societies will answer — that a man's 
private inclinations should be sacrificed to pubUc good, 
and that, for the sake of a general example, he should 
abandon that which, though harmless to him, in the 
limited eitent to which he indulges in it, is pernicious 
to the mass of mankind. This argument is not with- 
out point, and upon many will tell with good effect, 
though, T believe, people in general wiil either not 
Ecknowtedgo its force, or, at least, refuse to act up to it. ; 



Temperance societies have had one effect: they 
have lessened the consumption of spiritous liquors t,o a 
vast extent, and have left that of wines and malt 
liquors undiminished, or rather increased it ; for 
although the more strict members avoid even them, 
their use is not interdicted by the rules of the societies. 
By thus diminiabing the consumption of spkita, they 
have been the means of shutting up many small public 
houses ; of keeping numerous Iradesmen and laborers 
from the tavern; of encouraging such persons to sober 
habits, by recommending coffee instead of strong 
liquor ; and, generally speaking, of promoting industry 
and temperance. 

II a person were disposed tj) be very censorious, he 
might object lo someotherOiings connected with them, 
such as Uie mconsistenoy of allowing their members to 
drink wine and malt liquors, while they debar them from 
ardent spirits. They do this on the groond that on the 
two first a man is much less likely Ut become a drunk- 
ard than upon spirits — a fact whi h m b ai d 
mitted, but which, I believe, arise m 

from its reqnuing more money g d k p 
malt Uquors and wme than npon p nts b d n 

ing the latter, however, and h ng rse th 

others, it is propor lo state, h fa p r< a 

practices a delusion upon himsel d g vin 

such at least as it is procured in h re 

ality consumes a lai^e proportio p p ts , nd 
malt liquors contain not only the alcoholic principle of 
intoxication, but are often sophisticated, as we have 
already seen, with narcotics. I believe that, though 
not in the majority of cases, yet. in some, spirits m 
moderation are better for the system than matt liquors , 
this is especially the case in plethoric and dyspeptic 
subjects. Independently of this, it is much more dif- 
JicuU to get rid of the effects of the latter. Much ex- 
ercise is required for this purpose ; and if such is neg- 
lected, and th pers f full habit of body, it would 
have been b tt f h had I ck by his toddy than run 
the risk of g tt ng 1 d d with fat, and dropping 
down in a li f popl y 

who are p t g P 'h mselves the delusion in 
question. Th y h p IS but indulge largely in 
porter — to th te t perhap of a bottle a-day. No- 
body can d ) th t by th p actice they will suffer a, 
great deal m th f th y took a tumbler or so of 
toddy daily d th seq ences are the more pet- 

niciouE, b wh! d 1 ing in these libations, 

they imag tl msel t be ail the while paraaons of 
sobriety. Rather than have permitted such a license 
to their members, temperance societies should have 
proscribed malt liquors as they have done spirits. As 
It is, a person may be a member, and follow the rules 
of the societies, while he is all the time habituating 
himself 10 drunkenness. These facts, with all my re- 
spect for temperance societies, and firm belief in their 
utility, I am compelled to mention ; and I do so ^a 
more readily, as there is a lai^e balance of good in 
their favour, to overweigh whatever bad may be brought 

But nolwithslandmg this, the fact that a habit of 
drunkenness is fer more likely lo be caused by indulg- 
ing habitually in spirits than in any thing else, is unde- 
niable ; and temperance societies, in lessening tha eon- 
sumplion of spirits, hax-e accomplished a certain good, in 
so far as they have thus been the means of diminishing, 
to 1 considerable extent, the vice of drunkenness, of 
reclaiming a few topers, and preventing many from be- 
coming so who woutd certainly have fallen into the 
snare, had they not been timely checked by their in- 
fluence and example. 

In conclusion, I have lo repeat that I do not agree 
with the societies in considering ardent spirits always 
hurlfii! in health, or in recommending ihe instant dis- 
use of liquor in all cases of drunkenness. The reason* 
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for entertaining my own opinions on these points are 
given in the work, and they are satisfactory to myself, 
whatever they may be to others. At the same time, I 
folly admit that these institutions may often prove 
eminently useful, and that the cases wherein they may 
be injorioDB Ui those connected with them, are not 
many, compared M) the 'mass of good which they ate 
capble of effecting. The mtn, Bieiefore, who feels 
the appetite for liquor stealing upon him, cannot adopt 
a wiser plan than to connect himself with a body, the 
members of which will keep him in countenance in so- 
briety, and, by their ejample, perhaps wean him away 
from the bottle, and thus arrest him on the road to 



* ThsailoHinBacwuniof Ismpetancs aooleties Is bj 

' TemiKrunle aocLellaa dirKt Iheit chief eienioM again.. ...- 
UH of distiUsd BiMilH, conceiving Ibem lo bs Ihe groal banc of 
Uie ninmunllv , bat ther do lun exclude Iheee to Inlrcduce Diner 
iaUiilcalinallqiKiTalnllisIIODin. Their ott^KtlstodisabuaeUif 
public mind MspBOllngthB erroneoM opinlona and avll pracllces 
whiob produce and peiTietualB intemperance : and though Ihay 
do 1101 hold li to be elnful la drink wbie, yM IbBj are cheerfully 
wllllne 10 accord wllhlheeeolimant of IniplraliOB^' II Is good 
neither lo drinfc wbia nor any iJiuig whereV ibj brother smm- 
bleth, or Is offended, or Is mads weak.' 'Ware the wine Epdken 
that there would be a neceBrilr Ibr temperance eocleliee ; ja 
even (torn euch nine, so different from tfiat comoiDnly tn use, 
the Scriptures sa^e them the fnlleat hlierlr to raftain. AvdU- 
ing, boHBV«, all arajBataoee of rlgoToiu abBtiBenee, Ihey ieate 
10 every man^a Judgment and ccnsclflDce, how thr he sheLl leel 
iiOB^ warranted in the uaa of fenneoled Hqimn, a^ only in. 
aiat,a0theb:nindamBnLalprlDdpla, on an ■betiBanca from distiU 
kd RHtiia, and a diacounlaiiaachig of the caaaw and prac^esof 
iDlempenacs. Their raguladons leapea panoOB in health 
alone ; tilth the preacriDtiane of phyalclana tbey do not mlerfere. 
Even the moderats u» of diatilled epirita Ihey consider to be bi- 
iorlDus -, and ibey call upon Ib^ brelhren Ar tluur onn sake, 
(0 renounce It. The great man of emllEocaa euribnied lo in- 
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> to EBcriflce Ihem, wbHa Ihey have the remotest hop 
jngoffevanoneof theaourceanf drunkanncBs, or j 
I friend 01 neighbor on the road to ruin. They do no 
use of InloxicallDg llqnore aa neceaaary ehher to the 
lajqHueBS i they do not love them, and therelbre, thi 



only proapactorrolb. — ™- , — 

■nd complete abetbiance, and chey jarfally contribute their i 
fljieiica and example 10 aave hhn. Tbey know thai the pcesem 
eueunne and pcactlcea of the temperals, are now preparing a 

Kneralion fbr occupying the room of thoas Who ahaU scon sleep 
drunkards' graves, and it ie their earnest nlsh to eiercise 
such aredeeming Influence on the public mhid, llial ehouM ihe 
BtBeenlniea of dvonkardBrofaae mbe aavod, there maybe none 
10 fill their place vhen they era no mon. The abstinence of 
the temperate, tbey ate convinced, will accoBiplieb this, and 
Ihtt "bsrinence k is Ibnc buftoesa lo promote 1^ *0Be means 
wlla whicb Ibe Qsd of truth baa fumiahed them. They believe 
lebabaSr --- ■-— ^-'•— ' — '— -' — ■-• — 



iwa ; their band of obligatlDn 

itncription lo their nindauteota] principle, is merely 

an ofpreeent conviction and dotarminadon. The 



..^ ., , r being producdve of any uijury 

to Ihe eommut^, will greatly beneflt il ; and already there are 
tbsfriroat pmapecla of the great i*)jecta ofeooh roluniaryab- 

an nveaalon ofpreeent conviction 
Ian of lempeiaooa aociedee, like the 

E-ihelawwhicbbbidBlodo that -nm 
and a pdviloge. They look «>r™i 
nt, when the lempereie, having wit 
fi«mthetradein ardentaphtaiitaballbedeaanedbyal] respcc- 
table men, and ahall gradually die away, an prematun death 
thine the ranks of drankanla ; they Doat that the faieehoods by 
which lemperale men have been cheated ioto Ihe ordinary use 
of Mdent aririlfl, will aoon be eomnietely emooBd ; and ihei full 
InSinoallon and proper ibeling bfSng Bitended, reepecting tbc 
Iianite and eShcle ofmloxicaUng licuora tbey will occupy then 
proper place, and the unnumbered blesHnga of temperance m 
vetaelly prevail. Not only will lomporanco aoelMioB cat off the 
will open B reli^B tVom die nranny of evil cuatome, and Ihey 
will Boppoit aud encnorage blm in fila new hsbila. To promote 
these invaluable objecee, Ihey call for the unllsd effiirtB "^ " 
temperate men ^ lliey eamealiy aniidt the asaistance of . , 
clans, of clergymen, oflhe conductora of public iournala. of all 



If a man is resolved to continue a drunkard, it may 
here be proper to mention in what mannet he can do 
so with least risk to himself. One of the principal rules 
lobe observed, not only by him,butby hahituoUy sober 
people, is never to take any inebriatingliquor, especial- 
ly spirits, upon an empty stomach. There is no habit 

only intoxicates readier than when food has been pre- 
viously taken, but it has a much greater tendency to 
impair the functions of the digestive organs. In addi- 
tion, drunkards should shun raw spirits, which more 
rapidly bring on- disease of the stomach, than when 
used in a difuled state. These fluids are safe in pro- 
of their dUution ; but tj> this gene- 
ial rule there is one exception, viz. punch. This, 
though the most diluted form in whjeh they are used, 
is, I suspect, nearly the very worst — not from the 
weakness of the mixture, but from the acid which ia 
combined with it. This acid, although for the time 
being, it braces the stomach, and enables it to with- 
' nd a greater portion of liquor than it would other- 
sB do, has ultimately the most pernicious elfect upon 
this organ — giving rise to thickening of its coats, heart- 
burn, and all the usual distressing phenomena of indi- 
gestion. Other organa, such as the kidneys, also suf- 
fer, and gravelly complMnts are apt to be induced. A 
common tieiief prevails that punch is more salubrioua 
thanany other spiriluousconwound, but this is ground- 
ed on erroneous premises, when people sit down to 
drink punch they are not bo apt — owing to the great 
length of time which elapses ere such a weak fluid pro- 
doces intoxication — to be betrayed intoeicess as when 
indulging in toddy. In this point of view it may be 
said to be less injurious ; but let the aamo quantity of 
spirits betaken m the form of punch, aa in that of grog 
or toddy, and there can be no doubt that in the long 
run the consequences will be fat mure iatal to the con- 
solution. If we commit a debauch on punch, the bad 
consequences cling much longer to tho system than 
those proceeding from a similar debauch upon any oth- 
er combination of ardent spirits. In my opinion, the 
safest WOT of using those liquids is m the shape of 
grog.* Cold toddy, or a mixture of spirits, cold water 
and sugar, ranks nejtt in the scale of safety ; then warm 
toddy ; then cold punch — and raw spirit istthe most 
pernicious of all. 

The malt-liquor drunkard should, as a generla rule, 
prefer potter to strong ale. Herb ate and purl are very 
pernicious, but the lighter varities, such as small beer 
and home-brewed, are not only harmless but even use- 
ful. The person who indulges in malt liquor should 
take much exercise. If he neglects this, and yields to 
the indolence apt to be induced by these fluids, he be- 
' and stupid, and has aslong tendency lo apo- 
1 other diseases of plethora. 

._ the wine-hibber, no directions can be given 

which will prove very satisfactory. The varities of 
wines are ho numerous, that any complete estimate of 
their respective powers is here impossible. It may, 
however, be laid down as a general rule, that those 
which are most diuretic, and excite least headach and 
fever are the safest for the constitution. The light 
dry wines, nuch as Hock, Claret, Burgundy, Bucellas, 
Rhenish, and Hermitage, are, generally speaking, mora 
salubrious than the stringer varieties, such as Port, 
Sherry, or Madeira. Claret, in particular, is the 
* The origin oflhe term ' grog' is curloua. Before Ihe time 
of Admiral Vernon, rum waa given In lis raw ataie lo the scs- 



mital Old grog, in allusion to a grogram coat wni 
habit of wearing : hence the naota. . 
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most wholesome wine that is kiioivn. Tokaj,* Fton- 
tignac. Malmsey, Vino Tinto, Montifissccufi, Canary, 
and other eiveet wines, are apt, in consequence of 
their imperfect fermentation, to produce acid apon 
weak atomachs ; but in other cases thej are delightful 
drinks ; and when there ia ne tendency to aciditp^in 
the system, they may be taken with coniparalivo safely 
to a considerable eitent. Whenever lilere ia disease, 
attention must be paid to the wines best adapted to 
its particular nature. For instance, in gout, the aces- 
cent wines, such as Hock and Claret, must be avoid- 
ed, and Sheriy, or Madeira substituted in their room ; 
and should even this run into the acetons fermentation, 
it must be laid aside, and replaced by weak brandy 
and water. Champagne, e:icept in cases of weak 
digestion, is one of the safest winea that can be 
drunk. Its intoxicating effects are rapid, but eiceed- 
inglj transient, and depend partly upon the carbonic 
acid which is evolved from it, and partly upon the 
alcohol which is suapended in this gas, being ap- 
' ' ' ' rface of the 



plied rapidly and e 
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a large surface 



stoma 

Drunkards will do well to follow the maxim of the 
facetious Morgan Odoherty, and never mix their 
wines. Whatever wine they commence with, to 
that let them adhere throughout the evening. If 
tbere be any case where this rule may be transgressed 
with safety, it is perhaps in favour of Claret, a mod- 
erate quantity of which ia both pleasant and refresh- 
ing after a course of Port or Madeira. Nor is the 
advice of the same eccentric aotliorily with regard to 
malt liquors, less just or less worthy of observance 
— the toper being recommended to abstain scrupulous- 
ly from auch fluids when he means beforehand to ' make 
an evening of it,' and sit long at the bottle. The mii- 
tnre, unquestionably, not only disorders ^e stomach, 
but effectually weakens the ability of the perBon to 
withstand the forthcoming debauch. 
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Women, especially in a low station, who act as 
nurses, are strongly addicted to the practice of drinking 
potter and ales, for the purpose ot augmenting their 
milk. This very common custom cannot be sufficiently 
deprecated. It is often pernicious to both |>ertie3, and 
may lay the foundation of a multitude of diseases in 
the infant. The milk, which ought to be bland and un- 
u-ritating, acquhes certain heating qualities, and be- 
comes deteriorated to a degree of which those unac- 
cnstomcd to investigate such matters have little con- 
ception. The chdd nursed by a drunkard is hardly 
ever healthy. It is, In a particular manner, subject to 
derangements of the digestive organs, or convulsive 
affections. With regard to the latter, Dr Northt re- 
marks, that he has seen them almost instantly removed 
by the child being transferred to a temperata woman. 
I have observed the aaine thing, not only in convulsive 
esses, but many othsra. Nor are liquors the only 
tgents whose proponias are communicable to the nura- 
ling. It is Che same with regard to opium, tobacco, 

in a similar manner, so much so, that nothing is more 
common than for the ^hild suckled by a woman who 
has taken physio, to be affected with bowel complaint. 
No woman ia qualified to be a nurse, unless strictly go- 
by persona who indulge to a considerable extent in 
• Calll?r!n(^ L iirRua'ianiiE LnlemperalelysiliKcled 10 Ili9 use 



liquor, there can be no doubt that they are thereby ei- 
posed to risk, and that they would have had a much 
better chance of doing well, if the same quantity ol 
milk had been furnished by natural means. If a wo- 
man cannot afford the necessary supply without these 
indnlgencsa, she should give over the infant to some 
one who can, and drop nursing altogether. The only 
cases in which a moderate portion of malt liquor ia 
justifiable, are when the milk is deficient, and the nurse 
averse or unable to put another in her place. Here, of 
two evils, we choose the least, and rather give the in- 
fant milk of an inferior quaUty, than endanger its health, 
by weaning it prematurely, or stinting it of its accus- 
tomed nourishment. 

Connected with this subject is the practice of ad- 
ministering stimulating liquors to children. This habit 
is so common in some parts of Scotland, that infants of 
a few days old are often forced to swallow raw whis- 
key. In like manner, great injury is often inflicted 
upon children by the frequent admmistration irf landa- 
num, paregoric, Godfrey's cordial, and other prepara- 
tions of opium. The child in a short time becomes 
pallid, emaciated, and fretful, and ia aubject to convul- 
sive attacks, and every variety of disorder m the stom- 
ach and bowels. Vomiting, diarrhcea, and other affec- 
tions of the digestive system ensue, and atrophy, fol- 
lowed by death, is too often the consequence. 

An experiment made by Dr Hunter upon two of hia 
children, illustrates in a striking manner the pernicious 
effecta of eren a small portion of intoxicating liquors, 
in persons of that tender age. To one of the children 
he gave, every day after dinner, a full glass of Sherry ; 
the child was five years of age, and unaccustomed Co 
the use of wine. To the other child, of nearly tho 
same age, and equally unused to wine, he gave an 
orange. In the course of a week, a very marked dif- 
ference was perceptible in the pulse, urine, and evacu- 
alioni from the bowels of the two children. The pulse 
of the first child was raised, the urine high coloured, 
and the evacuations destitute of their usual quantity of 
bile. In the other child, no change whatever was pro- 
duced. He then reversed the esperiment, giving to 
the first the orange, and to the second the wine, and 
the results corresponded : the child who had the orange 
continued well, and the system of the other got straight- 
way into disorder, as in the first esperiment. Parents 
should therefore be careful not to allow ^eir youthful 
offspring stimulating iiquors of any kind, eicept in cases 
of disease, and then only under the guidance of > 
medical attendant. The earlier persons are Initiated 
in the use of liquor, the more 'completely does it gain 
dominion over them, and the more difficult is the pas- 
sion for iC to be eradicated. Children naturally dislike 
liquors — a pretty convincing proof that in early life Ihey 
are totally uncalled for, and that they only become 
agreeable by habit. It is, in general, long before the 
palate is reconciled to malt liquors ; and most young 
persons prefer the sweet home-made wines of their 
own country, to the richer varieties imported from 
abroad. This shows that tha love of such stimulants 
is in a great measure acquired, and also points out the , 
necessity of guarding youth as much as possible from 
the acquisition of so unnatural a taste. 

CHAPTER, xvni. 



Thougti drunkenness is always injurious, it does not 
follow tfel a moderate and proper use of those agents 
which produce it is so. These facts have been so fully 
iiiustralated that it is unnecessary to dwell longer upon 
them ; and I only allndo to them at present for the pur- 
pose of showing more fully a few eircunislancas in 
which all kinds of liquors [R«^,tol ^Us^O'^l^^/' 
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It is 



without injury, but with absolul 

sible to deny that in particular situations, as in those of 
hard-wrought sailors and aoldiera, a moderate allowance 
is proper. The body, in such caees, wonld often sink 
UBdet the accumulation of fatigue and cold, if not re- 
clviited by some artificial eieilement. In, both the 
jutval and mercantile service the men are allowed a cer- 
tain quantity of grog, experience having shown the ne- 
cessity of this stimulus in euch situations. When 
Captain Bligh and his unfortunate companions were ex- 
posed to those dreadful privations consequent to their 
being set adrift, in an open boat, by the mutineers of 
the Bounty, [he few drops of rum which were occa- 
sionally doled out to each individuai, proved of such 
incalculable service, that, without this providential ^d, 
every one nunst have perished of absolute cold and ex- 
haustion.* The utititv of spirits in euahhng the frame 
to resist severe cold, I can still farther illustrate by a 
circnmstance personal to myself : and there can be no 
doubt that the eiperience of every one must have fur- 
ni^ed him with similar examples. I was travelling on 
the top of the Caledonian coach, during in intensely 
cold day, towards the end of Novembet, 1821., We 
left Inverness at 6ve in the morning, when it was near- 
ly pitch dark, ana when the thermometer probably 
stood at 18" of Fahr. I was disappointed of an inside 
seat, and was oblig^ to take one on the top, where 
there were nuie outside passengers besides myself, 
mostly sportsmen returning from their canipaigns in the 
moors. From being obliged (o get up so early, and 
without having taken any refreshment, the cold was 
' truly dreadhil, and set fear-noughls, fnr-caps, and ho- 
siery, alike at defiance. So situated, and whirling 
along at (he rate of nearly nine miles an hour, with a 
keen east wind blowing upon us from the snow-covered 
hills, I do not eiaggerate when I say, that some of us 
at least owed our uvea to ardent spirits. The cold was 
so insu^rable. that, on arriving at the first stage, we 
were nearly htaea to death. Our feet were perfectly 
benumbed, and our hands, fortified as they were with 
warm gloves, little better. Under such circumstances, 
WB all instinctivelj called for spirits, and took a glass 
each of raw whiskey, and a little bread. The effect 
was perfectly magical : heat diffused itself over the sys- 
tern, and we continued comparaliveiv warm and com- 
fortable till our arrival at Aviemore Inn, where we 
breakfasted. This practice was repeated several times 
during the journey, and always with the same good ef- 
fect. When at any time the cold 
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and comfort fur the nt 
oat, on any occaaion, producnig (he slightest feeling 
of intoxicatioij. Nor had the spirits which we took 
any bad efiects either upon the other passengers or 
n^elE On the contrary, we were all, sofar asleould 
learn, mucti the better of it ; nor can there be a doubt, 
that without spirits, or some other stimulating liquor, 
the consequences of such severe weather would have 
been highly prejudicial to most of us. Some persons 
deny th^ sprrita possess the property of enabling the 
body to resist cold, but, m the face of such evidence, I 
can never agree with them. TTiat, under these circum- 
stances, they steel the syat^tti, at least for a consider- 
), against the effects of a' low temperati 
■ - ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ' 'th 
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its accuracy. At the same time, I do not mean to de- 
ny that wine or ale might have done the same thing 
equally well, and perhaps with less risk of ulterior con- 
sequences. We had no opportunity of trying their effi- 
cacy,_in these respects, and were compelled, in self-de- 
fencB', to have recourse to what, in common tasea 
ought to be shunned, viz. raw spirits. The case was 
an extreme one, and required an extreme remedy; 
such, however, as I would advise no one to have re- 
course to without a similar pica of strong necessity to 
go upon. 

It follows, then, that if spirits are often perverted to 
the worst purposes, and capable of producing the 
greatest calamities, they are also, on particular occa- 
sions, of unquestionable benefit. In many aSections, 
both they and wine are of more use than any medicine 
the physician can administer. Wine is indicated in 
various diseases of debility. Whenever there is a 
deficiency of the vital powers, as in the low stages of 
typhus fever, in gangrene, putrid sore throat, and 
generally speaking, whenever weakness, unaccompanied 
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while they d 

fections. Mai q so hen used in moderation, 

are often b fi T gh the drunkenness pro- 

duced by th ss of the most stupif^mg 

and disgu mg k d y when under temperate 
management, and accompanied by sufBcienl exercise, 
they are more wholesome than either spirits or wine 
They abound in nourishment, and are well adapted tc 
the laboring inazi, whose food is usually not of a very 
nutritive character. The only regret is, that they 
ate much adulterated by narcotics. This renders them 
peculiarly improper for peraona of a plethoric habit, 
and also prevents Ihem from being employed in other 
cases where they might be uaeful. Persons of a spare 
habit of body, are those likely to derive most benefit 
from malt liqaors. I often recommend them to dehcatc 
youths and young girls who are iust shooting into 
maturity, and often with the best effect. Lusty, full- 
bodied, plethoric people, should abstain from them, at 
least from porter and strong ale. which are much too 
fattenmg and nutritious for persons of this description. 
They are also, generally speaking, injurious to indi- 
gestion and bowel complaints, owing lo their tendency 
to produce flatulence. Iii such cases, they yield the 
palm to wine and spirits. It is to be regretted that 
the system of making home-brewed ale. common 
among the English, has made so little progress in 
Scotl^id, This excellent beverage is free from those 
dangerons combinations employed bjr the brewers, and 
to ^e laboring classes in particular, is a most nourish- 
ing and salubrious drink. I fully agree with Sir John 
Sinclair in thinking, that m no respect is the alteration 
in diet more injurious than in substituting ardent spirits 
for ale— the ancient drink of the common people. 
Though an occasional and moderate allowance of 
spirits will often benefit a working man, still the ten- 
dency of people to drink these fluids to excess renders 
even their moderate indulgence often hazardous ; and 
hence, in one respect, the superiority possessed over 

In higher c*lteSf(M*ie-i*i50gt^d hving and 
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little work, liquors of any kind ere far less neces- 
iBiy ; and, till a man gets into the decline of life, they 
are, except under such circuniEtances as have been de- 
tailed, absolutely useless. When he attains that age, 
he will be the better of a moderate allowance to re- 
cruit the vigor which approaching years steal from th 
fram F J g a middl g d m g d ir 

c m t and ngo h 1th w t th b I 

drk hfodthy tbmg ffi ly trl 
ad tmlt wtht y Istan from I q 
F p pi parti 1 1 q f 11 k d 

E ry h tth b t d gly p m 

wh t th w Id d im t iDiif q Th 

is p II h wh h 1 b daily 

d L d f th first phy I I d h 

p bl hedl t h It f w tj y ar 

ob t — Thtwtyngm thtwty 

£rst binh day, to bogin lo drnik one glass (oqual to t'^ o 
ounces) of ardent spirits, or a pint of Port wine or 
Sherry, and were they to drink this supposed moderate 
quanlilji of strong liquor daily, the lives of ei^t out 
of the ton would be abridged by twelve or fitleen years.^ 
'A Am "can clergyman,' says Professor Edgar, 'lately 

d m h t one of bis parishoners was in the habit of 
d to lis Bon at school a daily allowance of brandy 

nd before the boy was twelve years of age. 

Th n quence was, that his son, before the age of 

n was a confirmed drunkard, and he is now 

o fi d n a public hospital.' The force of this anec- 
do e mu ome home to every one. Nothing is more 

a non even in the best society, than the practice of 
admmisteriQg wine, punch, &c., even to children — 
thus not on^' injuring their health, and predisposmg 
them to disease, but laying the foundation for intem- 
perance in their maturer years. 

Having stated thus much, it is not to be inferred that 
Jadvo 

■. ThoutrhlbcUe .,_. 

stimulants to be utterly pro- 
scribed, yet, in the present state of things, and know- 
ing the fruitlessness of any such recommendation, I do 
not go the length of urging their total disuse. I only 
would wish to inculcate moderation, and that in its 
proper meaning, and not in the sense too often applied 



to it ; for, in tho practice of many, moderation, (so 
called) is intemperance, and perhaps of the most dan- 
gerous species, in so far as it becomes a daily practice, 
and insinuates itself under a false character, mlo the 
habits of lifa. Men thus indulge habitually, day by day, 
n t p h ps to the eilent of producing any evident 

ff ther upon the body or mind at the time, and 

f y h mselves all the while strictly temperate, while 
th V in reality, undermining their constitution by 

1 w d grees — killing themselves by inches, and short- 
g tlcur eiistenoe several years. The quantity 
h persons take at a time, is perhaps moderate and 
be n 1, if only occasionally indulged in, but, being 
h btu lly taken, it injures the health, and thus amounts 
t tu 1 intemperance. ' It is,' says Dr Beecher, and 
I f lly oncur with him, ' a mattHr of unwonted cer- 
t ly that habitual Uppliiig is worse than periodical 
drunk imess. The poor Indian who once a-month 
dnnks himself dead, all but simple breathing, will out- 
live for years the man who drinks little and often, and 
is not perhaps suspected of intemperance. The use 
of ardent spirits daily as ministering to cheerfulness 
or bodily vigour, ought to be regarded as intemper- 
ance. No person probably ever did 01 ever will receive 
aidents spirits into hia system once a-day and fortify 
his constitution against its deleterious effects, or ei- 
etcise such discretion and self-government, as that the 
quantity will not be increased, and bodily infirmities 
and mental imbecility bo the result ; and, in more 
than half the instances, inebriation. Nalnrc may 
hold out long against this sapping and mining of the 
constitution which daily tippling is carrying on, but, 
first, or last, this foe of life will bring to the assault 
enemies of its own formation, before whose power 
the feeble and the mighty will be alike unable to 

Let those, therefore, who will not abandon liquors, 
use them in moderation, and not kabitaaUy or day Inf 
day, unless the health should require it, for cases ef 
(hia kind we sometimes do meet with, though by no 
means so often as many would behove. Abstractly 

that makes them so, in the same manner as the most 
wholesome food becomes pernicious when taken to an 
improper excess. 
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Excerpt from Fans' PharmacohgJa. 

' The characteristic ingredient of all wines is alco- 
hol, and the quantity of tffis, and the condition or state 
of combination in which it exists. 



, _. ^ ;e very different effects upon 

the body, and to an eitent which it is difficult to com- 

Erehend : it baa for instance, been demonstrated that 
'ott, Madeira, and Sherry, contain from one-fourth to 
one-fifth of their bulk of alcohol, so that a person who 
lakes a bottle of either of them, will thus take nearly 
half a pint of alcohol, or almost a pint of pure brandy ! 
and moreover, that diffisrent wines, although of Uie 
same specific gravity, and consequently conlaming the 
same absolute proportion of spirit, will be found to vary 
Terj considerably in their mtoiicating powers ; no won- 



' dcr, then, h t h es Its h uld stagger the philoso- 
pher, who IB t rally wilhng to accept any tests of 
difference f m th erv ystem, which elude the 
ordinary re f lyti 1 chemistry ; the conclu- 

sion was th { draw th t alcohol must necessarily 
exist in wine, in a far different condition from that in 
which we know it m a separate state, or, in other words, 
that its elements only could eiist in the vinous liquor, 
and that their union was determined, and, consequent- 
ly, alcohol produced by the action of distillation. That 
it mas the proinci and not the educt of distillation, was 
an opinion which originated with Rouelle, who asserted 
that alcohol was not completely formed until the tem- 
perature was raised to the point of distillation : more 
lately, the same doctrine was revived and promulgated 
by Fabbronni, in the memoirs of the Florentine Acad- 
emy. Gay-Lusaao has, however, silenced the ckmor- 
ous partisans of this theory, by separating the alcohol 
by distillation at the temperature of 66o Fab., and by 
the aid of a vacuum, it has since been effected at 56o ; 
besides, it has been shown that by precipitating the co- 
lourijig matter, and some of the other elements of tho 
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wine, by swi-iwefaie of lead, and then saturating the 
clear liquor with sub-carbonale of potass, the alcohol 
may be completely separated wilhout any elevation of 
tempetatare ; and thia ingenious expedient, Mr Bcande 
has been enabled to construct a table, eihibiting the 
proportionH of combined alcohol which eiist in the aev- 
lal kinds of wine : no doubt, therefore, can remain 
upon this subject, and the feet of the diifetence of effect, 
produced by the same bulk of alcohol, when presented 
to the stomach in different states of combination, adds 
another Bttiking and instruo^ve illustration to those al- 
ready enumerated in the course of this work, of the 
ettraordinacy powers of chemical combination in modi- 
lying the activity of substances upon the living system. 
In the present instance, the alcohol is so combined 
with the extractive matter of the wine, that it is proba- 
bly incapable ot eierling its fiiU specific etfecta upon 
the stomacli, before it becomes altered in its properties, 
ot, in olher words, digested ; and (his view of ttie sub- 
ject may be fairly urged in explanation of the reason 
why the intoxicating effects of the same wine ate so 
liable to vary, in degree, in the same individual, from 
the peculiar slats of liis digestive oraans at the time of 
his potation. Hitherto we have only spoken of pure 
wine, but it is essentia to state, that the stionger wines 
of Spain, Pottagal, and Sicily, are rendered remarkable 
in thifl country by the addition of brandy, and mustcon- 
leqnently contain unarmbined alcohol, the proportion of 
which, however, will not necessarily bear a ratio to the 



quantity added, because, at the period of its admiitute, 
a renewed fermentation is produced by the scientific 
viotner, which will assimilate and combine a certain por- 
tion of the ibreigi spirit with the wine ; this manipula- 
tion, in lecbniciu language, is called frettmg-in. ITie 
free alcohol may, accordmg to ths experiments of Fab- 
broni, be immediately separated by saturating the vinous 
fluid with suh-carbonate of potass, while the combined 
portion will remain undisturbed : in ascertaining the 
fabrication and salubrity of a wine, this circumstance 
ought always to constitute a leading feature ui the in- 
quky ; and the tables of Mr Brande would have been 
greatly enhanced in practical value, had the relative 
proportions of lauxmiiined spirit been appreciated tnhia 
eiperunents, since it is to this, and not to the ctimbiacd 
alcohol, that the injurious effects of wuie are to be at- 
tributed. 'It is well known,' observes Dr Macculloch. 
' that diseases of the fiver are the most common, and 
the most formidable of those produced by the use of 
ardent spirits ; it is equally certain that no such disor- 
ders foUow the intemperate use of pare wine, however 
long indulged in : to the concealed and unwitting con- 
sumption of spniC, therefore, as contained in the wines 
commonly drunk in ^lis country, is to be attributed the 
excessive prevalence of those hepatic aSectiona, which 
are comparatively tittle known to our continental neigh- 
bors.' Thus much is certain, that their ordinary wines 
contain no alcohol but what is disarmed of its virulence 
by the prophylactic energies of combination.' 
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Tn become the depositary of those literary prodHc- 
tions which the conscience of tyrants might be ansioue 
to destroy, is one of the msny eminent prerogatiTes of 
i free people hvuig m the midst of nations that are an- 
slaved ; and of all the works which England has 
snatched from the unjust condemnation of the atrocious 
factions and opptesaive violence under which France 
has groaned these twenty years, there are few more 
worthy of being preserved than the Essay of the 
Baroness de Stael-Hohtein on Litcraiare, considered m 
lis relations to social instiliilions. Having witnessed 
ie fatal consequencea of a revolution, tha storms of 
which were experienced alike by soda! institutions and 
literature, Madame de Stael was led to eiamme the 
mntual influence of religion, morals, and laws upon 
literature, and of lil^iature upon religion, morals, and 
laws ; and while she traced the progressive advances of 
nations towards literary eminence, she established the 
degree of perfection which this twofold influence has 
allowed them to attain. 

The most enlightened philosophers have acknow- 
ledged perfectibility to be the lot of roan in general ; 
but none before Madame de Stael had ever applied it 
to literature in particular. This prudent restriction 
proved, however, inefiicient to guard her against the 
unjust attacks of the feeble or wicked minds of those 
by whom the tenet is reprobated, because their foolish 
vanity or their criminal ambition represent the princi- 
ples by which they are mfluenced, and the measures 
which tliey order, as absolutely perfect. They stigma- 
tize as presumptuous those who believe in the possi- 
bility of doing better than has been done hitherto ; 
while they themselves have the arrogance to fancy they 
are patterns of perfection. Daraled by their vain errors 
they do not perceive that those who adopt the system 
of perfectibility, found it upon the principle that per- 
fection is not within the reach of man, hut that it is 
the object, to which reUgion and morality teach him to 
aspire. It is this object, which is never attained, that 
distinguishes mankind from the brute creation, and 
constitutes indiyiduaiily. He who is nearest to per^ 
fection may still be excelled hy those who follow : but 
of all the competitors that press forward in the same 
career, none ever slop precisely at the same point. 
Were it not for perfectibility all men would be alie. 



mnt which I am attempting to give of tha 
private and Uterary life of Madame de Stael, will no 
doubt appear unsatisfactory to those who are desirous 
of being acquainted with the moat minute biographical 
details of a lady whose writings have justly conlerred 
on their authca a great degree of celebrity. But, inde- 
pendently of the regard due to every living author, I 
have been prevented, hy the present restrained com- 
munication viiith the continent, from obtaining that de- 
gree of information which might throw some interest 
upon this memoir. 

Wilhelmina Necket is the daughter of James Necker 
and Susan Ourchod. She was born in 1768, at Paris, 
where she was educated under the immediate superin- 
tendance of her parents. She bad not reached her 
tenth year, when her father, who had acquired a con- 
siderable fortune as a partner in the house of a banker 
named Thellusaon, and who, by some political pam- 
phlets, particularly an eulogy of Colbert, which was 
crowned by the French Academy, had acquired an in- 
cipient celebrity, was appointed to the directorship of 
the finances of France under Lewis XVI. Her 
mother, whose virtues and talents had attracted the ad- 
miration of Gibbon during his residence in Switzer- 
land, was the daughter of a Protestant clergyman. As 
he had endowed her with learning superior to her sei, 
she had, before her marriage, been a governess in the 
family of Madame de Vermenoui. Unacquainted 
with the Parisian manners, Madame Necker poaaessed 
none of the attractions of Frenchwomen; but modesty, 
candor, and good-natnre gave her charms of greater 
value. A virtuous education and solltaiy studies, says 
Marmoniel, adorned her mind with aU that instruction 
can add to an eicellent natural understanding. She 
had no fault hut a too passionate attachment to Utera- 
Ime and an unbounded desire of obtaining a great 
celebrity for herself and for her husband. A kind 
mother, a faithful friend, a most affectionate wife, she 
united all the true characteristics of virtue, a firm re- 
ligions belief, and a great elevation of soul. Her 
thoughts were pure : meditation, however, did not tend 
to enUghtcn her ideas ; in amplifying them she thought 
to improve them, but in eitending them she lost her- 
self in hyperboles and metaphysical abstractions. She 
■ seemed to behold eerlain ot^ects through a mist which 
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magnified them to her eyes ; her eipreaaions, on such 
occaaiona, became so bombastic, that their meaning 
would have appeared ridiculous, had it not been known 
to be ingenuous. It might be truly said of her, that 
religion and justice formed the gronnd-work of all bet 
duties. Her conduct prosed at all timea irreproachable 
and exemplary. 

No sooner was Mr Necket appointed lo the manage- 
ment of the finances, than Madame Necker made his 
power serve lo enlarge the eicrcise of her active 
benevolence. Sha contributed to the improvement of 
the internal regulations of the infirmaries of the me- 
tropolis, and undertook the special Buperintendence 
of an hospital which she founded at her own eipense, 
near Par's, and which became the model of founda- 
tions of thatkind. Allher literary productions attest 
her care for suffering humanity. Her Essay on too 
predpitaie BuriaU, her Oiservalioiis on ths /minding of 
Huspitds, and her Tkmights on Divorce, breathe an 
ardent zeal for the happiness of her fellow- 



and h 






with her 



writings. 

To make her hosband known, to gain him the fevour 
of literary men, the dispensers of fame, and to cause 
him to be handsomely spoken of in ihc highest circles, 
Madame Necker had formed a literary society, which 
used to meet once a week at her bouse. Along with 
Thomas, Saffoa, Diderot, Marmoatd, Saint LSmiert, 
and other celebrated writers, who attended these meet- 
ings, they were honoured by the most distingaished re- 
sidents of foreign ooorts, especial^ the Marqais de 
Caraccioli, ambassador of Naples, Lord Storraont, the 
ambassador of Great Britain, and CoMHf de Create, the 
Swedish ambassador, whose mild philosophy, modest 
virtue, and eminent ialents, received every where — 
equal share of esteem and admiration. 

Bnt, of all the academicians with whom Madame 
Necker had associated, in order to strengthen her mind 
by the aid of Iheir genius, she placed none upon a level 
with Th/mas and Buffon. The former she used to call 
the man of tie age, and the latter the man of aU ages. 
The veneration and atlaehment which she felt for these 
two persons, bordered on adoration ; she considered 
their authority as part of her creed. It was particu- 
larly in the school of Thomas, a school so fertile in tin- 
sel wit and confused metaphysics, that she became a 
affected style which, aa it is continnally 



m.ng at 



L and grandeu 



miabU 



nund, and fatigues, without interesting thi 

Under the guidance of such a mother, Miss Necker 
acquired with ease that immense variety of knowledge 
which astonishes in her writings, and that brilliant su- 
periority of style which renders their study so delight- 
ful, notwithstanding a degree of affectation which they 
occasionally betray, though much less frequently than 
the works of Madame Necker. Charmed with their 
early display, her parents neglected nothing to cullj- 
vale her talents. They were soon enabled to devote 
all their tune to this object in a rural retreat. 

Miss Necker was scarcely thirteen years old, when 
her father, impelled by an eager desire of praise, which 
tormented him during the whole course of his life, pub- 
lished the Accoant rendered to the ting of his adminiii- 
tratien, and availing himself of the unexampled suet""" 
with which it maa received throughout France, 
manded lo be admitted into the privy council. It 
in vain thai his religion was urged as an obstacle, 
flattered himself that the fear of losing him would o 
come this religious scruple : he persisted, and threat- 
ened to resign ; but he became the victim of his pre- 
sumption. His resignation was accepted on the SSth 
of May, 1781. He retired to Switzerland, where he 
bonghi the baronial manor of Copet, and he there pub- 
lished his work onths administration, of tiiefindm 
At the end of a few years, Mr Necker re-apf 
BoeaBionally at Paris those of his friends who 



truly his, and not the friends of his sitiia lion, visited his 
house as they had done whiie ho was In office. Count 
de Creuta introduced to him the Baron de Slael Hol- 
1, who had just been sent to him from Sweden, aa 
.. . of the Swedish embassy, and the latter was imma- 
diately admitted into Mr Necker's society, Yonng, 
and of B handsome figure, he had the good fortune to 
please Miss Necker. As the king of Sweden shortly 
after recalled Count de Creuta, in order to plac; him 
at the head of the department of foreign affairs, M his 
own country, he was succeeded by the Baron de Stacl 
Holstein. Invested with the dignity of a Swedish am- 
bassador at the court of France, and professing t!ie 

envied, husband of a rich heiress who had been couiled 
in vein by many French noblemen. His happiness 
however was not much to he envied ; not that Madame 
do Stael was without atlractions. Her appearance, 
though not handsome, was agreeable ; her deportment 
noble. She was of the middle size, graceful in her ei- 
pressions and in her manners. She had much vivacity 
in her eyes, and much acuteness in her countenance, 
which seemed to heighten the pointed wit of her re- 
marks. Her faulls consisted in too great a careless- 
ness in her dress and an extreme cesu^ of shining in 
conversation. She spoke little, but in aphorisms, and 
with the evident intention to produce effect. The un- 
happy aniiety to become renowned, which she derived 
from her lather, and the pedantic tone which she could 
not help contracting in Uie society of her modier and 
Mr Thomas, must no doubt have been disagreeable to 
a man, simple and unaffected in his words and actions. 
But it vras chieflv the great superiority of her talents 
over those of the Baron, that soon destroyed that happy 
harmony which reigns among couples more equally al- 
lied in this respect.. The distance was indeed im- 
mense. The Baron had even few of those light graces 
by means of which French vivacity frequently conceals 
a want of intellectual resources. 

It was, however, in consequence of this marriage, 
that Mr Necker seized again in Franco, at a time when 
iJie prodigality of his successor in the financial depart- 
ment must necessarily have increased his reputation. 
But as Mr ie Calonne had attacked the veracity of his 
Account presented to the king, in the speech he pro- 
nounced at the opening of the meeting of the Notables 
in 1787, Mr Necker sent a justification of this account 
to Louis XVI; and although the monarch espressly 
desired that It might not become known, his love of 
importance and glory could not keep him from publish- 
ing it. As soon as the king was informed thai his aji- 
swer to the speech of Mr de Calonne was printed, he 
banished him to the distance of forty leagoee from Pa- 
ris, The Baroness de Slael, who in the month of Au- 
gust of the same year had given huth to a daughter, 
accompanied her father in his exile. It lasted only four 
months. On the SSth of August, ITSB, the king re- 
called Mr Necker into administration immediately after 
he had published his work On Ike ImporlaiKe of Reli- 
gious Opininn^. 

The period of this second ministerial reign, which on 
the Illhof July, 1789, ended in a second eiile, is the 
time when Madame de Slael entered the thorny path 
of literature. She began with some Letters on the 
Wrilingn and Character of J, J. B^msseati, which mel 
with deserved applanse. The third edition is enrich- 
ed with a letter of Madame de Tassy, and an answer 
to It by Madame de Stsel. But prior to this time, and 
ere she had reached the age of twenty, she had tried 
her talents in writing three short novels, which she 
printed at lansaune in 1795, with an Essay on Fic- 
tions and a poetic Epietle to Misfortune, composed 
during the tyranny of Robespierre and his infamous 
coadjutors:, die whole under the title of a Collection of 
delaehed Pieces, the second edition of which was pub- 
lished, with corrections and additions, at Leipxic in 
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1796. In one of these ehorl novels, .called JMirza, 
Madame de Stael appears to have anticipated tlie plan 
which the African society of London is now endeav- 
ouring to realize. She makes a traveUet in Senegal 
relate that ' the governor had induced a negro family to 
settle at (he distance of a few leagues, in order to estab- 
lish a ^antation similar to those of St Domingo ; hop- 
ing, no doubt, that such an example would excite the 
Africans to raise sugsi, and that a free trade with this 
commodity in their own country would Isave no induce- 
ment to Europeans to snatch them from their native 
soil, in order to submit them to the dreadful yoke of 

In her Essay on Fictions, Madame de Stael has en- 
deavored to prove ttiat novels, which should give a 
sagacious, eloquent, profound, and moral picture of 
re^ life, would be the most useful of all kinds of fic- 
tions. The imitation of truth constantly produces 
greal«F effects than are produced by supernatural 
means. Those protracted allegories, wherein, as in 
Spenser's Fairy Queen, each canto relates the battle 
of a ktiight representing a virtue against s vice his ad- 
veraary, can never be interesting, whatever be the tal- 
ent by which they are embellished. The reader ar- 
rives at the end, so fatigued with the romantic part of 
the alWory, that he has no strength left to understand 
its philOEOphical meaning. As for these allegories 
which aim at mingling jocular wit with moral ideas, 
Madame dc Stael thinks that they attam their philoso- 
phical object but very imperfectly When the allegory 
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Madame de Stael disapproves of novels founded up- 
on b^totical fects. . Sho pleads lor natural ficti" " 
eii3wishes to see the gift of eiciting 
to the passions of all ages, tn the di 
tions. Among the works of this kind, Tom Jmtes is 
that of which the moral is the most general. Love, in 
this novel, is introduced merely to heighten the philo- 
sophicai result. To demonstrate the uncertainty of 
judgments built upon appearances, to show the superi- 
ority of natural and, as it were, involuntary qualities 
over reputations grounded on the mere respect of out- 
ward decorum, is the true object of Tom Jones. Good- 
win's Caleb WiUiams, with all its tedious details and 
negligences, appears likevrise to answer Madame de 
Stael'B ideas of the inexhaustible Mnd of novels to 
which she alludes. Love has no share in the ground- 
work of hie liction. The unbridled passion of Uie hero 
of the novel ftir a distinguished reputation, and the in- 
satiable coriositj of Caleb that leads him to ascertain 
whether Falkland deserves the esteem whichhe enjoys, 
are ^e only supports of the interest of the narrative. 

These correct views show how intimate ly Madame 
de Stael was , acijuMjiled with Engli^ Literature even 
in her younger years. But she was not long permit- 
ted to enjoy her first literary successes in peace. The 
crisis of the revolution, which embittered her life, was 
fast approaching. 

On the 11th of July, 1789, her father was going to 
sit down to table with several guests, when the Secrer 
tary of state for the naval department came to him, took 
him aside, and delivered to him a tetter from the king, 
which commanded him to resign and to quit the French 
territory in silence. Madame Necker, whose health 
ivas rather precarious, did not take- with her any domes- 
tic, nor any change of apparel, that their departure 
might net bo suspected. Thoy made use of the car- 
liage in which they generally took a ride in the even- 
mg and hastened onwards night and day to Brussels, 
men the Baroness de Stael joined them three days 
afterwards with her husband, they were still wearing 
the same dreas in which they were habited, wlien, after 
Che grand dinner, during which no one had susnected 



their agitation, they had silently quitted France, theii 
home, and their friends. Mr Necker set off from Brus- 
sels accompanied only by the Baron de Stael, to go to 
Basle through Germany. Madame Necker and the 
Baroness de Stael followed with a little less precipita- 
tion. They were overtaken at Frankfort by the bearer 
of letters from the king and the national assembly, 
which recalled Mr Necker for a third time into admin- 
istration. As soon as Madame de Stael and her mo- 
ther had joined him at Basle, he resolved to return to 
France, This journey from Basle, to Paris was the 
most Interesting moment of Madame de Stael's life. 
Her father was as it were borne in triumph, and she 
anticipated for the future none but happy days. 

But these deceitful hopes were very soon banished. 
During the fifteen months of his being in office for tha 
last time, Mr Necker was constantly involved in a 
fruitless struggle in behalf of the executive power, and 
as he saw no prospect of being useful, he retired to his 
estate at Copet towards the end of 1790. Madame de 
Stael shortly after followed him thither. She returned 
to Paris in the first months of 1791, and took perhaps a 
more lively concern in the political events of the day 
than became the wife of a foreign ambassador. It has 
even been asserted, that, movefl by the misfortunes 
with which Louis XV!. was threatened, she formed the 
project of saving him by affording him a secret retreat 
at an estate of the Duke of Orleans in Normandy, which 
was then to he disposed of: but the king preferred to 
entrust himself to Count de Fersen, and took ^e road 
to Montraidi. She has also been reproached for her 
intimacy with M. de Talleyrand Perigord, at that time 
bishop of Autnn, Visconnt Noallles, the Lameths, Bar- 
nave, Count Louis de Narhonne, Vcrgniaud, and other 
distinguished members of the constituent and first leg- 
islative assemblies ; and it has been said that she accom- 
panied Count Narbonnc on his circuit to inspect the 
fortresses of the frontiers, immediately after his having 
been called to the head of the war department towards 
the end of 1791. Be this as it may, it is certain that 
sho continued at Paris with her husband until the reign 
of terror. It was only in 1793 that she fled with him 
to Copet) and thence went over to England, where she 
resided several months. They did not return to France 
till the year 1795, after the Duke of Sudermannia, re- 
gent of the kingdom of Sweden, during the minority of 
the unfortunate Gustavus Adolphus IV., had appomted 
Baron de Stael his ambassador with the French repub- 
lic. Itviras also nearly about this time that Madame de 
Stael published her T/unigbts an Peace, addressed to 
Mr Pia and the Frsnch PcopU, which the illustrious 
Fox quoted in the House of Commons in support of his 
arguments for peace, and to which Sir Francis d'lver- 
nois replied by Ills Thoughts on War. 

It is possible that, bom with a Uvely disposition, and 
aniiously wishing for the return of order and tranquil- 
lity, Madame de Stael frequently armed herself with all 
her eloquence to animate her friends, in those disas- 
trous times, to put an end to troubles that were continu- 
ally renewed. In 1795, Lesendre, that Parisian 
butcher, who was the friend of Marat, Danton, and 



. moderation. She says somewhere in her work 
literature : ' If, lo heighten her misfortune, it wore in 
the midst of political dissentlons that a female should 
acquire a remarkable celebrity, her influence would be 
supposed unbounded, though null In reality ; she would 
be accused of the deeds of her friends ; she would be 
hated fer whatever is dear to her, and the defenceless 
objects would be attacked in preference to those who 
might yet be feared ;' and it is her own eiperlence 
which suggested these expressions. Madamede Stael 
has felt what she complains of; during the internal dis- 
sentions of France she has been crushed by all parlies, 
astonislied to find her an interested bystander during th« 
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conHict of their passions. Her having Buid, along with 
the Abbe Sieyes, that the constitution of 1795 'was not 
yet the good one,' haa been imputed to her as a crime. 
"While calumnj was embittering her days, bcr feeling 
heart was doomed to a more severe misfortune. Mr 
Necier having informed her that there wsa no hope of 
his wife's recovery from a long illness, which actually 
terminated her life Portly after, Madame de Stael ea- 
gerly hastened to her dying mother. She fond her ex- 
tremely weak. Madame Necker was fond of hearing 
mnsic during her illneisi every evening she sent for 
some musicians, in order that the impression she re- 
ceived from harmonious sounds might keep her sonl 
aiive to those sublime tlioughts from which alone death 
derives a character of melancholy and tranquillity. 
Once, during the last days of her sufferings, the musi- 
cians having neglected eominff. Mr Neckor requested 
his daughter to perform on toe piano. After having 
played a few sonatas, she began to sing a song of Sac- 
chini'9 composition, in his CEdigus at Coionna, the 
words of which recall the cares of Antigone.' Her 
father, on hearing this, shed a flood of tears, and threw 
himselfat the feet of his dying consort. His profoond 
emotion caused Madame de Stael to give over sin^ng. 
On the very last day of Madame Necker's life, wind- 
chamber when she had abeady ceased to Uve. ' To 
describe,' says Madame de Stael, ' the melancholy con- 
past between the varied eipressiona of the musical 
sounds, and the uniform feeUng of sadness with which 
death fiUedtlie heart, is impossible.' Thomas, who has 
celebrated Madame Necker in his verses addressed to 
Susanna, has left an indirect eulogy of her in his Essay 
on Women. ' Truly estimable,' says this academician, 
■ is the female who, though she has imbibed in the great 
world the charmB of society, such as good taste, grace 
and wit, knows how to preserve her heart and her un- 
derstanding from that unfeeling vanitj( and that false 
sensibility, the offspring of the higher circles ; who, re- 
inctantly obliged to submit to social forms and usages, 
never loses sight of nature, and by w/hom nature is yet 
regretted ; who, forced by her rank to eipense and 
luiury, prefers at least useful eipenses, and enables in- 
dustrious poverty to share in her wealth ; who, while 
she cultivates literature and philosophy, loves these 
pursuits for their own sake and not for a v^n reputa- 
tion ; she in fine who, in the midst of levity, does not 
lose her natural character; who, in the bustle of the 
world, retains a firm mind ; who owns her friend m the 
midst of those by whom he is slandered ; who boldly 
undertakes his defence, though he is never to know it ; 
and who at homo and abroad reserves her esteem for 
virtue, her contempt for vice, and her heart for fiiBnd- 
ship-' In order to assuage her grief for the loss of a 
parent, in every respect entitled to the most poignant 
regret, and to repel the malicious attacks to which she 
was eiposed for opinions which vrara not here, Madame 
de Stael composed at Lausanne the first part of a philo- 
sophical E3.-Kiy on the influence of the paasimta ujwi tkc 
hiwpinBsa (^ indimduais )ind jiaSoftS, which she pnh- 
lished at Paris in 1786, and of which she printed the 
second part in 1797. The merit of this work has been 
acknowledged alike in Fiance, in England and in Ger- 
nany. It abounds in uiteresting remarks, and viewp 
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Madaiiie de Siael was with her father at Copet when 
the French troops entered Switzerland, By one of 
the decrees passed during the reign of terror, Mr 
Necker, although an alien, hadieen placed on the list 
of emigrants, and any one, whose name was on that 
btol list, was to be condemned to death if found oi 
territory occupied by the French amies. Bnt I 
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list. 

This moderation induced Madame de Stael to le- 
it once more to her husband in France. But at the 
id of a few months she grew tired of the various per- 
cutions to which she was unceaslneljr eiposed, and 
stened.back to her father, upbraQing herself for 

being unable ta live like him in sohtudc, and to ejist 
vithout that competition of thoughts and glory which 

In 1788, the declining health of Baron de Stael aeaii 
lalled Madame de Stall to Paris, where he cipired ii 
ler arms. About this time she published a work Oi 
he influetice of Revolutions upon Literature, of wbici 
. have not been able to procure a copy ; nor have ■ 
een a dramatic piece of her composition called Til' 
Secret Sentiment. Madame de Stael, after the deatt 
■ her husband, spent the greatest part of her timi 
ith her father at Copet and at Lausanne. 
In 1800, when Buonaparte passed through Genevj 
he had the curiosity to visit Mr Necker at Copel 
where Madame de Stael happened to be with her fatho 
The interview was not long, but it has been report* J 
that Madame de Stael requested a private audienc». 
during which she spoke to the Firat Consul of IJio 
powerful means which bis situation afforded him to pro- 
vide for the happiness of France, and made an eloquent 
display of some plans of her own, which she thought 
particularly calculated to accomplish this object. Buona- 
parte appeared to give her an attentive hearing : but 
when she ceased to speak, he coldly asked. 'Who 
educates your children, madameT 

It was chiefly in Switzerland that Madame dc Stael 
-ote the novel called Delphine, the first edition of 
lich was printed at Geneva in 1803, The moral ob- 
ject of this novel has been equally mistaken in France, 
England, and Germany, and yet it has been read every 
where with the same eagerness. It has had four or 
five editions in France, and has been translated in 
English and German, while the Anli-Delphim of a 
very sensible English young lady, which has drawn 
sweet tears from the eyes of tender females, has met 
with few readers In England, where Madame dc Slael's 
novel has been loudly condemned. 

The severity of the criticisms which from every cor- 
ner of Europe were directed against a work written with 
a captivating energy of style, drew from the author an 
ingenious defence; — 'In most novels, which have a 
moral object,' says Madame de Stael. ' personages that 
are perfect are contrasted with others who are completely 
odious. Such writings. I think, leave no impression 
on the only class of readers that are capable of amend- 
ment, namely, those who ate both weak and honest. 
Utility consists in inspirmg the dread of faults committed 
by bemgs tkit are naturaUy virtuous, delicate, and feel- 
log; to these alone good advice may be serviceable ; 
they alone may be deterred by a fatal example,— 
The vicious are, by then' nature, so different from us, 
that whatever we may write effects no conviction in 
tlieir minds : their language, sentiments, hopes and 
fears arc so different ; and nothing can have any effect 
upon them except the events of thcirown life. ' 
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delineates, and that, 
whether he paints a tram of error and their fatal con- 
sequences, or a series of good actions and their rewards, 
he is still a severe moralist. I am almost ashamed to 
be obliged to repeat notions which are every where so 
fully acknowledged that they are deemed superfluous.' 
One day Mr Necker, in a conversation with bis 
daughter, respecting the novel of Delpbine, which had 
been so muA criticised, maintained, that domestic 
affections alone were capable of affording scenes as 
tragiwal as the passion of love ; and to provs hii 
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assertion, he composed a tale, entitled The Fatal Con- 
tegiioices of a StngU Bnor, which Madame de Stacl 
has inserted in the roanuscripts of her father published 
at Geneva in 1804. 

In the mean tune, Madame de Stae! could not hahi- 
tuate heFself to Uie in s cauntt^ vhich is not her native 
one, and where selencea are mach more cultivated than 
literature. Her father perceived her Etrugglos between 
her predilection for the hrilliant societies at Paris and 
the sorrow she felt at the idea of leaving him. Though, 
in his character of a wise parent, he ought to have 
condemned, in a widow, the mother of three children, 
this fatal propensity for seeking happiness only in the 
d d ssembliea of the great world, whose votaries 
^ k xt 1 the sallies of false wit and the effusions ol 
g t be applauded in their tum, Mr Necker, who 

E If was not yet cured of the same disease, " 
g d her partiality for France, Fond of the 
b an which he had left behind in that country, 
h d red with all his might to preserve its affec- 
t f h family. As Madame de Stael was perhaps 
a tu d by the secret desire of shining at the court o: 
the First Oonsul, or at least of collecting in the me 
tropolis of the French republic the flatlermg meed o 
praise due to her last literary successes, she easil 
yielded to the persuasions of her father, and he appeared 
at Paris in 1S03. But her residence in that city was 
not of long duration, "Whether the watchful activity 
of her superior genius, was still feared, or that she 
had ventured too sarcastic observations npon the events 
of the day, or whether the First Consul had so little 
generosity as to be revenged au the daughter for a 
work published against the consular government by the 
father, Buonaparte soon pronouuced agauist her a sen- 
tence of banishment to the distance of forty leagues 
bom Paris"; and it has been reported that Madame de 
Stael had the noble firmness to say to him : ' You are 
giving me a cruel celebrity ; I shall occupy a line in 
your history,' 

Madame de Stael at first retired to Auierre ; but 
not meeting with suitable society, she thought she 
might settle at Rouen ; and as this city is only thirty- 
two leagues from Paris, she even fancied she might 
draw a httle nearer ia the metropolis, and took a house 
in the valley of Montmorency, But the French gov- 
ernment ordered her to withdraw within the limits as- 
signed in the sentence of her eiile ; she then set out 
for Franlffort, attended by her eldest daughter, and ac- 
companied by the ei-tribune Benjamin Constant, her 
faithful protector. From Frankfort Madame de Stael 
repaued, in the midst of a severe winter, to the do- 
minions of the king of Prussia, where she formed 
plans destined to make the French acquainted with 
German literature. In the spring of the year 1804 she 
felt herself happy at Berlin, the society of which city 
pleased her much ; when, on the morning of lie I8th 
of April, a friend brought her letters which informed 
her of her other's illness. She immediately set off, 
and until she reached Weimar, the idea that she might 
he deceived, that her father might be no more, bad 
never entered her mind, Mr Necker had however died 
at Geneva on the 9th of April, 1804, afler a short but 
painful illness. During his fever he eipressed frequent 
apprehensions that his last work might prove fatal to 
his daughter, and in his delirium be often blessed her 
and her three children. 

This unespected blow changed the destiny of Ma- 
dame de Stael, Aiter her tears had flown in abund- 
ance upon the grave of a father whom she had affec- 
tionaicly loved, she sought for some alleviation to her 
grief in selecting the most interestmg fragments among 
Mr Neoker's papers ; and published them at Geneva in 



1804, together with a short account of the chEractei 
and private life of her father, under the title of jlfana- 
scripts of Mr Necker, puilished iy his daughter. She 
took care to insert in them a compliment paid to the 
character of Buonaparte in these words : ' The first 
consul is eminently distinguished by his tlrm and de- 
ciaive character ; it is a splendid will which seizes 
every thing, regulates every thing, fisca every thing, 
and which always moves and slops at the proper time. 
This faculty, which I describe after a great model, is 
the first quality for the chief ruler of a great empire. In 
the end, it is considered as a law of nature, and all op- 
position vanishes.' This mean flattery on the part of 
a man who had ruined France, to introduce republican 
forms, produced no alteration in the disposition of the 
First Consul towards Madame de Stael. The sen- 
tence of her banishment was not revoked, and the nov- 
el of CorifUM, which appeared soon after Buonaparte 
had been raised to the imperial throne, has probablv 
rendered it urevocable. 

To dispel her sadness and gloom, Madame dc Stael 
determined to travel over the fine countries of Italy. 
The constant serenity of the sky, the variety of land- 
scapes, a delightful music, and the contemplation ot 
the ruins of that superb Rome, formerly oHstrass of 
the world, insensibly revived her talents and her en- 
thusiasm, and even gave renewed elasticity to her 
genius. It is to this jonmoy that learned Europe is 
mdebted for Corintm or Italy, that splendid monument 
of the fine taste, the profound erudition, the lively sen- 
sibility and tbe ardent imaginadon of its au^or The 
mind finds some difficulty in conceiving the combina 
tion of talents which that work possesses. It is writ- 
ten with an eloquence bordering on the sublime ; Ft 
breathes throughout the purest attachment to the true 
principles of civil liberty ; and England and Italy are 
contrasted in a manner little calculated to please those 
who would wish to destroy every free country. The 
exclamation of Corinna at Uie sight of the Roman fo- 
rum : ' Honour then, everlasting honour to all cour- 
ageous and free nations, since they thus captivate the 
attention of posterity !' resounds disagreeably in the 
ears of despots, 

Afl^er this effort of genius, Madame de Stael, byway 
of relaiation, amused herself first with performing m 
tragedy at Geneva, and afterwards assuming the mod- 
est office of an editor. Some time after the ajjpear- 
ance of Corinna, she published two volumes of Letters 
and Reflections of Prince de lAgne, and emiched them 
with a short preface worthy of her talents. I have 
given an English translation of this work, to which I 
attach some little value, because it has afiorded me an. 
opportunity of associating my name with that of such 
an editor ; it is only in this character that I may be 
allowed to aspire to that honour. The literary world 
is anxiously expecting the work which Madame do 
Stael had commenced in 1804 upon Germany, 

Far be it from me to imitate the numerons slander- 
ers who have taken particular delight in publishing the 
errors of Madame de Stael. and falsely adding to ' 



by which that merit may be obscmed. It is possible 
that Madane de Stael, as has been observed by her 
father, may be ' very susceptible of being misled :' she 
may sometimes have been guilty of ' an amiable 
thoughtlessness.' as Marmontel calls it : but she never 
can be dispossessd of the first rank among female au- 
thors who, in our times, have shed a lustre on French 
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INTRODUCTION. 



The o)Mt of the present work is lo oiamiuo what 
influence Religion. Manner s,and Laws, have upon Lit- 
erature ; and reciprocally, how far Literature may 
effect Laws, Manners, and Religion. On the art of 
composition and the principles of taste there are ex- 
tant, in the French tongue, treatises* the most accu- 
rate and complete : but it appears to me, that sufficient 
pains hare not been taken to analyze the moral and 
political causes which modify and mark the character of 
Literature. Neither do I think that any attempt has 
hitlierlo been made to consider philosophically the 
gradual development of the human faculties, as it dis- 
plays itsolf in the distingaished woris that have afford- 
ed delight or instniction to mankind, from the age of 
Homer down to the present time. 

The works of celebrity which haTS appeared in every 
age, afford unequivocal proofs of the successive pro- 
gress and improvement of the human understanding, I 
Save endeavored lo espldn the slow but, unceasing 
advante of the mental powers, m the field of Philoso- 
phy, and their rapid but desultory strides in the career 
of the Arts, From a curious observation of the char- 
acteristic trails which distinguish the contemporary 
writings of the Italians and tho English, of the Ger- 
mans and iha French, I hold it to he demonstrable, that 
political and religious institutions had a principal share 
m the production of these continual diversities. Final- 
ly, from contemplating the . gloom of despair and the 
dawn of hope which the French Revolution has, if I 
may be eUowed the eipression, confounded together ; 
I deemed it of some importance to ascertain what de- 
gree of influence dial revolution has exerted upon the 
state of knowledge, and what are the probable conse- 
quences that may hereafter result from it, should liber- 
ty and order, republican, morality andindependence, be 
wisely and politically combined. 

But before I proceed farlher lo unfold the plan of the 
present work, it may be proper lo touch a little upon 
the importance and advantages of literature, considered 
in its widest acceptation; tlial is, aa it embraces tho 
dogmas of philosophy and the efiusions of imagina- 
tion ; — every thing, in fine, connected with thaupeta- 
tione of thought, with tho exclusion only of physical 
and eiperimental science. 

My first object, then, will he to take a general sur- 
vey of literature as it is connected with virtue, with 
glory, with liberty, and witii happiness ; and if it be 
acknowledged without the possibdity of contradiction, 
that it has a powerful influence upon these sohlimo 
sentiments, these master-springs of the human soul ; 

* The works of Voliaira, MarmontEl, and LaharpE. 



how much more lively must be the interest with which, 
1 flatter myself, the reader will accompany me in re- 
tracing the progress and observing tljo predominant 
character of the writers who hare honoured every coun- 
try and graced every age I Oh! thitl couldwin over 
every enlightened mind lo the pursuit and enjoyment of 
philosophical modilationa ! But it frequently happens, 
that the contemporaries and eye-witnesses of a revolu- 
tion cease to take any interest in the mvestigBtion of 
truth. The issue of so many events decided hj force ; 
die atrocity of so many crimes wiped off by success ; the 
lustre of so many virtues tarnished by calumny ; the 
sacredness of so manj misfortunes profaned by the in- 
solence of power ; the dignity of ao many generous sen- 
tunents sunk into objects of ridicule and ecom; the 
meanness of low calculations raised into subjects of 
philosophical discussion : — all these things tend to dis- 
courage and deaden hope, even in the breasts of men 
the most zealously devoted to the homage of reason. 
It should, however, re-animate their desponding spirits, 
to observe, that there is not lo be found in the history 
of the human mind an useful discovery or a profound 
truth that does not carry the mark of its own age, and 
claim its peculiar admirers. Yet, doubtless, it is a 
melancholy reflection, that we must have to wade 
through futurity, to transfer our interest, and repose 
our hopes on posterity, on foreigners, or strangerE 
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on the whole mass of mankind, the recollection or image 
of whom can never come home to our hearts or under- 
standings. Bot, alas ! with the exception of a few 
select unalterable friends, the majority of those whom 
we recall to mind, after ten years of a Revolution, only 
sadden the soul, stifle its emotions, and over-awe the 
talents one may possess, not by any superiority on their 
part, but by the influence of that malevolence which 
gives pain only to delicate minds, and grieves those 
only who deserve to be strangers lo sorrow. 

Let us, then, raise ourselves above the pressures of 
life ; let us not furnish our unmerited eneniles, nor our 
ungrateful friends, with any opportunity to boast of 
having dejected our iatellectual powers. Their mali- 
cious attempts will'only compel those who would have 
remained satisfied with cultivating the milder affections, 
to aspire to tho pursuit of glory. Since, then, it must 
he BO ; let us grasp at the bright attainment. These 
efforts of ambition will, indeed, be of little avail to as- 
suage the sorrows of the soul ; but they will shed 3 
gloam of honour on tha career of life, to devote out 
days wholly lo the ever-deceitful hopes of ljj)pines», 
would only tend to make them more misarable. Bet- 
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ter is it to concentrate the whole of our endeaiors, that 
we may travel with Boms dignity, and with BOmc repu- 
tation, down that road whieh leads from ihe morning 
of youth to the night of the grave. 



Perfect virtue ia the ideal beautifid of the moral 

the impression which virtue makes upon us. and that 
aentimeiit which is inspired by whatever ia sublime, 
either amidst the produc^ons of the liner arts or in the 
aspect of the physical world. The regular and grace- 
ful proportions of antique statues, tho calm and pure 
eipression of certain paintings, the harmony of music, 
the amenity of a beautiful prospect over a fruitful coun- 
try, transport us vuith an enthusiasm by no means un^ 
congenial to that admiration to which we are raised by 
the contemplation of senerous and hemic actions. Fan- 
tastic appearances, whether the result of nature or of 
art, may strike the iroagination with a momentary sur- 
prise ; but the operations of thought can dwell only 
upon order and regularity. 

In endeavoring to convey some idea of a future life, 
it has been said ttiat the soul of man returned into the 
bosom of his creator. This was describing in some 
measure the emotion w-e feel, when, after being long 
bewildered in the labyrintb of the passions, we suddenly 
hear the august and awful voice of virtue, of pride, or 
of pity, and when our whole soni becomes alive to the 
call. 



trol thftii judgment. Never was it in the power of 
»ny poet, however ardent bia fancy or vivid his iinagina- 



principle. Opinion, which fluctuates so much respecting 
the events of real lite, assumes a character of conslancy 
and decision, when it has to pronounce on the produc- 
tions of the imagination. Literary, .qii^ism is not un - 
frequently, indeed, a sort of treatise on morality. By 
yielding merely to the impulse and guidance of their 
iaienlB, eminent writers might discover every thing that 
is heroic in self-devotion, and all that is aficcting in the 
sacrifices we make of out interests or passions. By 
studying the art of moving the affections, we explore 
the recesses and discover the secrets of vhtue. 

The master-pieces of literature, indepeudent of the 
fine models which they furnish, produce akiiid of mora! 
and physical emotion, an agitating Itanspott oraSmln- 
tion, which esc ites us to the performance of generous 
deeds. The legislators of Greece attached no mean 
importance to the effect that mi^t be produced by 
music of a martial or a voluptuous strain. Out organs 
are also acted upon by eloquence, poetry, the incidents 
of the dramatic scene, and the gloom of melancholy 
thoughts, though these are properly the objects of rea- 
son and reflection : it is then that virtue becomes a vol- 
untary impulse, a movement that communicates itself 
to the blood, and buiriea us irresistibly along like the 
most violent and intperious passions. It is much to be 
regretted, that the works which appear in our days, do 
not more frequently kindle that noble ent^usiaeiu : oat 
taste is, doubtless, formed by the study of the already 
tecpived and acknowledged maRter-pieces of Hteratute : 
but we become accustomed to thein from our infancy; 
each of us is struck with their beauties at different pe- 
riods of life, and separately receives the impressions 
they should produce. Were we to assist together in 
crowds at the first representation of a trageif? worthy 
of Haciue, — were we to read together the enchanting 



of Rousseau, or have oar ears saluted, for the 
ne, with the modulated periods of Cieero, — the 
It escited by surprise and curiosity would rivet 
BUtion upon truths that are now unheeded ; and 
genius, assuming its empire over every mind, would 
repay to morality something of what it has received 
from morality : it would re-establish thit homago to 
which it owes its inspiration. 

The connexion that exists between all the faculties 
of man is such, that, even by improving his literary 
taste, you contribute to raise and dignily his character 
We experience, within ourselves, a certain impression 
from the language which we use ; the imageB it calls 
up in our minds, contribute to the better modification of 
our dispositions. Thus, when hesitating between dif- 
ferent expressions, the writer or the orator gives a de- 
cided preference to that which suggests the moat pure 
aud delicate idea ; his taste chooses between these ex- 

Sressions, in the same manner as his mind ought to 
etermine respecting the actions of life ; and the for- 
mer hahit often may conduce to the latter. 

The sentiment of the intellectual beattPifjil, while it 
ia employed upon literary objects, roust inspire a re- 
pugnance for every thing mean or ferocious ; and this 
iuTolunlary aversion is as sure a guide as the most tixed 
and deeply meditated principles. 

It would be humiliating to attempt the justification 
of wit ; its advantages are so evident at the very first 
glance. Though some persons, by a sort of abuse of 
wit, have amused themselves by attempting to digcovsr 
its disadvantages ; but this is a paradox to which 
nothing but puns or equivocal expressions could have 
lent the appearance of reason. True genuine wit is 
other than the faculty of seeing rightly: 
to it flian " ' 
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good sense intent upon new ideas 1 Genius augments 
the treasure of good sense ; it adds its conquests to the 
dominions of reason. WTiat it explores and discovers 
to-day, will soon be generally known ; because impor- 
tant truths, when once discovered, strike every mind 
with equal force. Sophisms, conceits that aro called 
ingemoiis, ^ugh they be devoid of justness, in a word, 
every thing that diverges from the proper point, should 
invariably be legarded as a defect. But when wit and 
genius concur, in all their relations, with the dictates of 
reason, they are equally incapable ^of producing any 
evil. When wit and genius, ttierefore, arc encouraged 
by a nation ; when those only who are gifted with those 
faculties are promoted to public stations, (he suiest 
.means are employed to make the cause of moraUty 
prosper. 

Not nnfrequently do we hear imputed to wit the 
very faults that proceed from the absence of it. Youi 
half-hints, the mere shadows of ideas, darken the mmd 
instead of enlightening it. Virtue is both an affection 
of the soul, and a demonstrabla truth : it must ho either 
felt or understood. If you derive from reasoning only 
what misleads instinct, without attaining to that which 
can supply its place ; then it is not the qualities you 
possess that become destructive, but rather those in 
which you are deficient. Of all human calamities the 
remedy should be looked for from above. If we raise 
our eyes towards heaven, our thoughts swell into a 
nobler nature : it is by soaring aloft that we breathe a 

should, in fine, be prompted to aspire to every kind of 
perfection and superiority : nothing can more contribute 
lo improve and refine his morals. Superior talents ex- 
cite an admiration, and win an affection, which disposes 
the mind of those who posseBs thein to gentleness and 
lenity. Observe men of cruel dispositions ; you vrill 
generally find ihey are deficient in miellectual enJow- 
menls of the higher order : nature cv",yi ^eeras to havi 
given them a cast of countenance that disgusts and le- 
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pels ; and they would fain avenge ihcmBelTes upon the 
locial Ordet for what natnre has refused them. I would 
without the smallest fear or aaspicion confide in those 
whom I find satisfied with iheir lot, and who, by some 
talent or other, can claim and do ireally merit ibe suf- 
frage of mankind. But foe the man who is incapable 
of obtaining from his fellow-men any pledge of volun- 
tary approbation, what interest can he feS in the con- 
servation of the human race 1 To him whom the 
world admires, the happiness of the world must be 

It has frequently been remarlted, that historians, 
dramatic writers, all those, in short, who study men 
with a view to a description of then: character, become 
themselves indifferent to virtue or to vice. An or- 
dinary knowledge of mankind may, indeed, produce 
such an effect; hut a deeper and more discerning 
knowledge leads to the very opposite result. He who 
draws mankind like Sarnt Simon or Buctog, only con- 
tributes to the levi^ of thek opinions and of their 
moi^B : but the writer who can observe and appreciate 
mankind like Tacitue, must, of necessity, be useful to 
the age he lives in. The art of distinguishing charac- 
ters, of unfolding their motives, and o/ drawing forth 
their discriminative colors, is armed with such a power 
and ascendant over opinion, that, in every country 
where the liberty of the press prevails, no public man, 
no man of conaequflnce enough to be known, could 
withstand contempt, if it was inflicted on him by the 
hand of genius. With what fine bursts of indignation 
has the aspect of crime filled the mouth of eloquence ! 
How powerfully and triumphantly does eloquence as- 
sert and avenge the cause of every generous sentiment! 
Nothing can equal the impression that is made by an 
animating strain of eloquence, or the portrait of a char- 
acter boldly drawn. Pictures of vice leave an indeli- 
ble impression, when they are the product of a writer 
of penetration : he analyses the most secret sGntiments 
and seizes the almost imperceptible shades and details 
of character ; and frequently some enei^etic e jpressjon 
attaches to a bad man through life, and the man and 
the expression are but one and the same in the judg- 
ment of the public. Here, then, is another moral 
utility resulting from literary talent, which, by the very 
art of depictmg* bad actions, brands them with an in- 
delible stigma, 

I have now to touch upon the objections that have 
been urged agamst those woilis, in which genius is em- 
ployed in portraying reprehensible morals. It must 
mdeed be confessed, that such writings are of a ten- 
dency to mjure morality, if they could leave any deep 
impression : but the merely superficial marks they 
m^e are easily e&ced by the influence of genuine 
and generous sentiments. Susceptibility is, with re- 
gard to love, what esteem is with respect to vfrtue : 
and as immorality can never gain esteem, so the tear 
of tenderness will never be shed but at the call of deli- 
cacy. Sprightly and amorous writings, in general, 
serve only as a transient relasation of ms mind, which 
rareljf retams any recollection of them. Human na- 
ture is of a seriona cast ; and, in the silence of medi- 
tation, we attach ourselves solely to those works which 
are calculated lo exercise our reason or our own sensi- 
bility. It is in in this kind of writing only that literaiy 
glory has been acquired, and in it alonr> can the real 
miluence of literature be displayed 

'V^^ll It be said, that the pursuit of Uterarj fame may 
divert a man from the performanco of domestic duties, 

merely tnn- n thai inighl ha eipecl- 
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that patriarchal mode of 
f mily t tained in their omi 
bosom such tim nt as th most approved. But 
in the present tat of Eur p the progress of litera- 
ture must t nd to unf Id y species of generous 
notions, W re thi d m nt of literature to be 
checked, it would not be the cultivation of public virtues 
or of private affections that would be substituted in its 
room, but the greedy calculations of selfishness or of 
vanity. 

The generality of mankind, dismayed by the fright- 
ful vicissitudes to which political events have given rise 
amongst us, seem lo have lost all regard for the im- 
provement of their minds, and are too deeply intimi- 
dated by the hazardous state of things, to allow the 
intellectual faculties to poasess any ascendancy. If 
the Prenclif however, were to eierl themselves to ob- 

philosophy, it would be a first step made towards the 
improvement of their morals : the very pleasure that 
is produced by the success of self-love, would be the 
means of forming some bands of unity betwixt men. 
We should gradually emerge from that most degraded 
state of pubhc spirit, where Ihe selfishness of the state 
of nature is combined with the active multiphcity of 
the interests of sodety ; where corruption is without 
politeness, and coarseness without candor ; where civ- 
ilization is unaccompanied by knowledge, and ignor- 
ance unprompted by enthusiasm : in a word, we should 
emerge from that kind of apathy, the distemper of a 
few superior men. with which httle minds imagine 
themselves to be attacked ; while wholly taken up with 
their own interest, they belray a total indifference for 
the suffering of the others. 
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le true, that literature can essentially contribute 

jlone, have a powerful jnfluence upon glory : 

for there can he no durable glory enjoyed by » country, 
in which due regard is not paid lo the public morals. 
If a nation did not adopt certain invariable principles 
as the ba»s of its opinion, and if each individual were 
not strengthened and confirmed in his judgment by a 
conviction that that judgment was consentaneous (o 
the universal assent, distinguished reputations would 
be nothing mote ^an so many contingencies that suc- 
ceeded each odier by chance. The s^endor of certain 
actions might dazzle and strike ; but there' must be a 
piogression m the sentiments we feel, before we arrive 
at the suhhmest of all, — admiration. All our judgments 
are formed upon comparison. Esteem, approbation 
and respect, are so many ingredients that are necessary 
lo the composition of enthusiasm. Morality lays the 
foundations upon which glory may raise its superstruc- 
ture ; and literature, independently of its alliance and 
connexion with morals, contributes moreover, and in a 
manner still more direct, lo the production and exist- 
ence of that glory which is the noblest motive and 
hi^st incentive to all public virtues. 

The love of one's country is an affection purely so- 
cial. Man, whoin nature has adapted for doincstic 
intercourse, would not carry his ambition farther, if not 
urged by the irresistible attraction of general esteem -. 
and upon thai esteem, which grows out of the public 
opinion, lite 
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displayed in public harangaes turned at will the mtA\ 
nations of the people, and decided the general lot In 
modern days, reading psTes the way for great erenta 
snd by this men's niinda are enlightened What 
would became of populous nations, if the individuals 
who compose ihein did not commnnicate with each 
other by means of the press 1 "Were silence to pre- 
rait in large assemblies of men, there never could be 
established any point of cont,act from which to elicit 
U^ht, and the multitude could never enrich ther minds 
with the, thoughts of superior intellects. 

As the human species is constantly lectuiti 
an individual can create a void only in opinion 
order to give existence to that opinion, there 
same means of understanding each other at a distance, 
and of uniting themselves in one univf rsal aentimi 
from a knowledge of the ideas and sentiments that 
generally approved Poets and moralists previously 
characterize the nature cf gloriona deeds. The study 
of literature enables a nation to reward its great men, 
by teaching it to appreciate their respective deserts. 
Military glory has existed among the most barbarous 
tribes ; but no comparison should ever be instituted 
between ignorance and degradation. Shonld a peopli 
that have once been civilised by the love of letters, re 
lapse into a state of indifference to genius and philosO' 
phy, and become diill and cold to every lively and 



which prompts them nnder every 
their minds against admiration. They are afraid of 
being deceived, should ^ey attempt to bestow praise, 
and, like young fops who assume the air and tone of 
fashion, they imagine they distinguish themselves more 
by an unjust censure, than by too great a facility, to 
comrnend. Such a people, under such circumstances, 
generally sink into apathy and indifference ; the frost 
of age seems to have benumbed theirrational faculties : 
they have a safEcient knowledge of things to guard 
them against surprise, but not enough to qualify them 
for discriminating what deserves esteem. They may 



have destroyed a number of illusions, but have not 
tablished a sinole truth ; through old age, they have 
relapsed into iiJancy : and through reasoning, into un- 
certainty : they have become strangers to the glow of 
mutual interest, and have sunk into that slate which 
Djntk ca\]« the hell of the bike-mamt. Whoever aims 
at distinction, is anre immediately to raise an unfavor- 
able prejudice against himself; the public is wearied, 
and sickens at the first appearance of a man who at- 
tempts to win any mark of its favor. 

When a nation is daily acquiring new lights, it looks 
with fondness on groat men as its precursors in the 
career which it has lo run; but when anation isconsci- 
ous that it retrogades, the small number of superior 
minds that escape from the general degeneracy, appear, 
as it were, enriched with its spoils. It no longer takes 
a common interest m their successes ; and the only 
embtions it feela are those that are prompted by envy. 

The dissemination of Imowledge, and the illumina- 
tion that has been produced in Enrope by the dealroc- 
tion of slavery and the discovery of ptinling. must lead 
to an unlimited melioration of thinea, or to a complete 
degradation of society. If the analyzing search of the 
philosopher ascended to the true principle of social in- 
stitutions, it wonld add a new degree of streiigth to the 
truths it may have preserved; hut that supemcial ana- 
lysis which decomposes only the first obvious ideas, 
mi^out penetrating into the eiaraination of the whole 
object, must infallibly tend to weaken and relai the 
spring of all bold opinions. Amidst a nation whose 
appetites are palled, whose energies are unstrung, the 
sentiment of an high admiration cannot possitdy be 
found : even the eclat of military triumphs must fail 
to acquire an immortal reputatioTi, if the culture of lite- 
Isry and philosophical ideas does not befit the mind for 



feeling snd for justly appreciating the glory of hsKH 

greater eminence by being the only celebrated person, 
man when ho is surroanded by a number of distinguish- 
ed names that yield lo the first of all,— his own. H 
has been a maiini in politics, that ^e kingly pow« 
cannot support itself without a peerage and a nohflity. 
Opinion, indeed, viHll not suffice : there must be added 
certain gradations of rank in orderly secure supremacy. 
But what was a conqueror, who during the night of 
ignorance, led barbarians against barbarians T Is Csaaf 
so celebrated in history for no other reason than that he 
decided the fate of Rome, while Rome had her Cice- 
ros, her Sallusts, her Catos, and because that bright 
host of talents and of virtues bent beneath the sword 
of a single manl Behind Aleiander you still dis- 
cover the shade of Greece, It is necessary, then, for 
the glory of illustrious warriors, that ihey subjugate 
countries that are enriched with all the endowments 
of the human mind. I do not pretend to say, that the 
menial powers may one day iree the world from the 
scourge of war ; but till then. It is mind, it is eloquence, 
imagination, and even philosophy, which alone can give 
grace and relief to the achievement of martial eiploits. 
After every thing else has faded away, and sunk into 
degradation, force may still bear sway over the world ; 
but it will be surrounded by no real or genuine splen- 
dor : mankind would be a thousand times more de- 
graded by the estinction of all emulation, than by all 
Sia rageful jealousies of which glory was still the ob- 



Liberty, virtue, glory, knowledge, those kindredand 
closely allied ideas which form the proud retinue that 
attends on the natural dignity of man, cannot possibly 
be insulated in a separate state of eiistence ; the per- 
fection of eacli of them results from thejinioj\of them 
all. . . ""- 

Those minds which indulge in the idea, that the des- 
tiny of man is connected writh the divine intell^enoe, 
behold in tJiis comprehension of beings, in this inti- 
mate relation between everything Ihat is good, a strong 
additional proof of that moral unity, of that uni- 
ty of conception which mfomis and directs the uni- 

The advancement of literature, that is to say, the 
ilterior perfection of the art of thinking and of eiptes- 
ing one's thoughts, is necessary to the establishinent 
.nd to the conservation of liberty. It is manifest, thai 
the light of knowledge is iho more indispensably ne- 

' 'ly, as all the citizens who inhabitit 

diate influence on the character and 
conduct of the government : and equally true is it, 
that political equality, a principle cssentidly inherent 
in every philosophical institution, cannot possibly 
t, unless you class the difierenc^s of educatioit 
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._ . lam arbitrary distinctions. Purity of 

nguage, dignity of expression, that bespeak and pic- 
iro out the nobleness of the soul, arc more eminently 



power is only to be supported and upheld by the sup- 
position of personal merit, what care should be taken 
to surround that merit with all the splendor of its es- 
temal characteristics 1 

In a democratic stale, it is continually to be feared 
that the love of popularity may beget an imitation of 
vulgar manners : soon then would a persuasion be 

" ■]ained that it was useless, nay, perhaps prejudiciaJ, 
.d out a too strongly marked superiority over tha 
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ambition. The people would thence bi 
tomcd to make choice of ignorant and illiberal mag- 
istrates ; such liia^tratee would soon put out eveiy 
light of knowledge ; and, by an inevitable con- 
Beqnence, the extuiction of knowledge would bring 
back the degradation and slavery of the people. 

It is impossible that, in a free sUie, ihe public au- 
tliority can atsud without the genuine, unbiassed assent 
of the citizens whom it governs. Reasoning and alo- 
quence are the natural bonds that hold together a lo- 
publican association. What power can jou wield over 
die free will of men, if yon be destitute of that vigour, 
that truth of expression, which penetrates into every 
HOul, and inspires ijie very sentiments it eipressea % 
If persons who are called to the heim of the common- 
wealth, do not possess the secret of persuading men's 
minds, the nation ceases to aci^ire lights, and individu- 
als adhere to the opinion upon public aSairs which 
chance has implanted in their undeistanding. Were 
eloquence to die away, one of the principal motives for 
regretting its extinction would be, that its loss would 
tend to insulate mankind from each other, by resigning 
them wholly and solely to their individual impressions. 
Those who cannot convince, must oppress ; and in all 
the different relations between the governing and 
the governed, the fewer qoalities the former pos- 
sess the more will be their encroachmeiils on the lat- 
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n be l^d upon opinion without the aid 
nee of able writers 1 In order to call 
forth Buch a spirit, it is not obedience that you are to 
enforce, but the desire of new institutions that you 
must suggest : and when a goverrunent ia wisely ia- 
^clined to promote the eslatAiahment of these institu- 
tions \ HO tender should be Iha regard shown, to public 
opinion, that government should only seem to antici- 
pate the public wish. There is nothbg but the sound 
writings of accomplished wits that, ior any length of 
time, can direct and modify the bent of certain nafional 
habitudes. Man, in the secret recesses of his soul, se- 
cures an asylum for liberty, inaccessible to the attacks 
offeree; conquerors have often adopted the manners 
of the conquered ; but conviction alone has been able 
to change ancient ciisioma. The cultivation and im- 
provemenl of Uterature are the best means by which 
you can effectually combat the obstinacy of inveterate 
prejudices. In countries newly become free, in order 
to extirpate old deep-rooted errors, governments must 
employ ridicule, to give youth a disrelish to them ; 
and conviction, to obliterate them from maturer minds. 
In order to favor the foundation of new establish- 
ments, governments must stimulate hope, excite curio- 
sity, kindle enthusiasm ; call forth, in a word, those 
sentimenls of cientive energy that have given birth 
to every thing .that eiista d bil* t y thing 

feat endures ; and by wh p rs th e sen- 

timenls be inspired, but b tt oq ce and 

of line composition t Th so ne- 

ceasaiy in all iiree states, b ea pint of 

fection, unless the aequirem and diifii know- 

ledge be an object of unive res d formed 

feto an occupation that op nnp ery tal- 

ent a field in which the ge m m he exer- 

cised and displayed. It will also be necessary 



and dissemmate the knowledge of th( 
tive rights and duties of nations, and of the mag- 
istrates who rule them. In despotic empires, reason 
can onlv be of avail to induce the resignation of in- 
dividua a ; but in free countries, it must watch over 
the general tranquillity and protect the general freedom 



Among the various studies which tend to Jevcloji the 
human mind, it is philosophical literature, it is elo- 
quence and reasoning, which I looll upon as the chief 
stay and most permanent pledge of liberty. The 
sciences and the arts conatituw a very important por- 
tion of our mtellectnal labours ; but the discoveries to 
which they lead, and the success with which [hey arc 
crowned, exert no immediate influence upon that pub- 
lic opmion on which hangs the destiny of nations. 
Geometricians, natural philosophers, painters, and poets, 
may meet with protection and encouragemtnt un- 
der the reign of tha most potent monarchs : but before 
the eyes of such masters, political and religious phi- 
losophy would rise up in the shape of the most foimid- 

Those who devote themselves to the study of the 
abstract sciences ; as they have not to encounter in 
their progcaas, the passions of mankind : so they grad- 
ually get accustomed to take that only into account 
which is susceptible of matiiematical demonstration' 
they almost invariably arrange in the class of delusions 
whatever they are unable to submit to the logic of cal- 
culation. The strength of government, no matter wliat 
its form may be, is Uie first thing they attend to and 
appreciate : and as they havo scarcely any other desire 
than that of prosecuting unmolested the plan of their 
learnedlabour5,they easily yield obedience to the ruling 
authority. The profound meditation so requisite m the 
combinations of the abstract sciences, weans the atten- 
tion of the learned from the ordinary events of life ; 
and notiiing so wonderfully suits the views and temper 
of absolute monarchs, as a description of men who are 
so wholly engrossed with contemplating the physical 
taws of the world, that they readily abandon ths care of 
its moral order to any one who will take the trouble of 
directing it. It may indeed be true, that discoveries 
made in sciences vnll, in process of time, give a new 
spring and energy to that higher apeoias of philosophy 
that sits in judgment on nations and on kings ; but a 
futurity so remote can have nothing in it to restrain 
and intimidate the audacity of tyrants. We have seen 
many tytajits who were ostentatious in their protection 
of the sciences and the arts ; but all of them have 
dreaded the natural enemies of protection itself, — men 
who think and philosophize. 

Poetry, of all tiie arts, is that which borders most 
closely on the provmce of reasoning. Poetry, how- 
ever, admits neither analysisnor discussion ; which arc 
both so conducive to the discovery and dissemination 
of philosophical ideas. The mind that ia anxious to 
utter any bold and novel truth, would preferably express 
Itself in a stylo of language that conveys its thoughts 
with exactness and precision : it would labour more 
after the ascendency of conviction tiian the colorings 
of ihe irnagmation. Poetry has more frequently been 
employedm flattering, than in censuring power; and, in 
general, the fine arts ma, sometimes contribute, through 
Uio very enjoymeQts they procure, to fashion men to that 
mould in which tyrants would wish them to be cast 
By the endless variety of pleasures which they daily 
hold out to enjoyment, the arts have a power to divert 
the mind from cherishing any predominant idea : they 
it men on the side of their sensations : they breathe 
the soul a kind of voluptuous philosophy, a delib- 
a unconcemedness, a passion for the present, an in- 
difference for the future ; than which nothino can bo 
mote favorable to tyranny. By a singular "contrast, 
the arts, whde they give a taste and relish for life, ren- 
der us rather dull and indifferent to death. The pas- 
sions alone make us cling forcibly to existence, by the 
ardent wish tiiey insphe for the accomplishment of their 
object : but a life devoted lo mere amuaements, diverts 
without captivating ; and disposes to intoxication, to 
sleep, and to death During those periods which 
iry V^°^";pt>ons Jiafe _^af^p^^-io infamy, 
"' " ■■ . - themso v« 
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with exUaoniinary eagerncse in all kinds of public 
BmuEcments : but in well-constituted republics, grave 
occupations, domestic alTections, the love and pursuit 
of glory, not unfreqoently alienate the mind even from 
the enjoyments furr.ished by the fino arts. Indeed, the 
only literary engine that can be wielded with effect, so 
as to make alt injurious powers tremble, even in the 
most elevated sphere, is manly eloquence, independent 
philosophy ; which, and which alone, can arraign before 
the tribunal of reason all the opinions and institutions 
of mankind. 

From an undue infloence of a military spirit there 
also results leiy imminent danger to free states ; nor 
can this danger be averted, but by diffusing the light of 
knowledge and the spirit of philosophy. If mditary 
men pretend to look down with disdain on men of let- 
ters, it is because the latter do not always unite with 
talents a sufficient decision and vJeor of character, 
Bnt the artof compositionmightalsobacomeaweapon, 
and eloquence might quicken into action, if it displayed 
the living energies of the soul ; — if the senliraenls of 
the writer soared to the elevation of his thoughts ; — 
and if tyranny beheld itself exposed to the attacks of the 
most formidable of its foes, stem reason and generous 
indignation. Consideration would then no longer be 
esclusively attached to milUarr talents, nor would liber- 
ty run the risk to which il must otherwise be neces 
sarily eiposed. 

From among the troops that compose an army, 
every thing like opinion is banished by the seventv of 
its liscipline. So far this eapnt de corps bears some 
resemblance to that which prevads among the priest- 
hood : it in like manner excludes all reasoning and dis- 
cussion, and xilmits no other guide or rule but t^e will 
of superiors. The constant, uninterrupted ejorcise of 
the omnipotence of arms must, in the end, inspire 
nothing but i;ontenipt for the slow and silent progress 
of persuasion. 

The enthusiastic admiration which waits on the 
glory of triumphant generals, is wholly unconnected 
with the justice of .the caiise they espouse. The im- 
agination is struck only with the decision of fortune in 
their tavor, and the splendor of success wMch crowns 
their intrepidity. The enemies of liberty, it is true, 
may be overpowered in battlo ; but, in order to make 
the principles of that liberty take root and flourish in a 
country, Ae military spirit must be done away ; thou^t 
and reasoning must be called in, and these seconded 
by the warrior's qualities of courage, ardour, and deci- 
sion, in order to ejcite in the souls of its inhahilants 
something spontaneous, something voluntary, which 
dies away within them when they have been long inured 
to the triumphant prevalence of mere force. 

I 11 ges and in all countries, a military spirit pro- 

d h same effects ; it stamps no nation with any 

p ar aracter ; it weds no people to any particular 

it is, indeed, calculated equally to defend 

d I them all. Eloquence and philosophy can 

al g the charms and endearments of coaniry to 

of territory, by framing the nation that in- 

h a similarity of propensities and habits, of 

m nd sentiments. Force dispenses with the aid 

m nd tramples down wUl ; but by this very 

ro s rendered unlit for giving permanency to 

g among men. During the course of the 

F h volution, we have often heard it said, ' that a 

d gree of despotism was necessary lo the eslab- 

liberty.' This incongmous jumble of words 

d o a kind of sentence : but (hat sentence can 

m hange in the real nature of things, Institu- 

blished by force may, indeed, wear all (he 

nd appearances of liberty, except its natural 

m hey may Cjihibit all its forms, and shock you 

b h semblance ;— like those models that retam 

• ry hing that constitutes a likeness, but life. 
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portion of public happmass which the constitution of 
the social order had so fairly promised. In vain might 
hearts of sensibility endeavor to diffuse around them 
their expansive benevolence ; insurmountable obstacles 
would obstruct and frustrate their generous intentions ; 
they would be censured even by public opinion, which 
is ready enough to condemn those who would Iain devi- 
ate from that sphere of self-love, which every one seems 
anxious to secure as an inviolable asylum. A man 
must, therefore, exist for himself atone, since a recipro- 
city of affection is no where to be found, and since it is 
even forbidden to assuage sorrow or alleviate distress. 
He must exist for himself alone, in order to preserve 
in his unagination the model of every thing that is sub- 
lime 01 beautiful ; or to keep alive Ihe sacred fire of 
genuine enthusiasm, and retain the image of virtue, 
suih as in the freedom of meditation she always ap- 
pears, and such as she has been portrayed by those 
exalted mmds that hare been the ornaments of every 
age 

What form of character would mankind assume, if 
they were never to hear the langUago of honest Mid 
generous sentiments — if hearts of sensibility were 
condemned to hie among frigid egotists ; — if unbiassed 
reason was to be vising an meffectual struggle against 
the sophistries of vice ; and if the tender solicitudes of 
pity were incessantly eiposed to the scorns and mock- 
eries of unfeeling frivolity? In the end, perhaps, we 

Msji finds himself necessitated to rely on the opinion 
of his fellow-man : he dreads lest his self-love should 
be taken for his conscience : he accuses himself of fol- 
ly, if he sees nothing around him that bears any resem^- 
blance to himself: and such is the imbecility of human 
natum, such its dependence upon society, that man 
would, in some measure, repent of his i^ood qualities, 
as of involuntary defects, if general opimon concurred 



to him the undisligmed monuments of those reflned and 
noble sentiments that have exalted every age. If liber 
ty he dear to him ; if the name of republic, so powerful 
over the feelings of proud unbending minds, associates 
in his reflections with the image of all the virtues ; — 
some of Plutarch's Lives; a letter from Brutus to 
Cicero ; a few sentences of Cato, in the language of 
Addison ; some of those reflections with which the ha- 
tied of tyranny inspired Tacitus ; or, those sentiments, 
real or supposed, which historians and poets put into 
the mouths of their heroes ; are sufiicienl to raise anew 
the soul after it has shrunk and sickened at the aspect 
of contemporary events. An exalted character is re- 
stored to self-approbation, if he flnds his soul in union 
with these noble sentiments, and with those lofty vir- 
tues which imagination selects and embodies when sha 
aspires to delineate a model for the imitation of every 
age. How abundant are the consolations which wo 
derive from writings of a certain east I If the great 
men of early andquity were exposed, during ^eir fives, 
to the shafts of calumny ; ^eir only retreat and asylum 
lay within their own breasts: but. m our days, we may 
have recourse to the Ph^don cf Socrates, to the am- 
mating master-pieces of eloquence that support the 
mind under the pressure of adversity. The philoso- 
phers of every country exhort and encourage us ; and 
the persuasive language of morality drawn Tioin an in- 
timate knowledge of the human heart, seems to be 
addressed individually to all those whom it consoles. 
How useful, how congenial is it to human nature, to 
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allach an high importance w the inflaeiice of mason 
and of literature ! The type and form of what is vir- 
tuous and just, can no longer be destroyed. The man 
whom nature destines for virtue, can no longer want a 
guide: and, finally, (what is of infinite consequence,) 
grief may be sure always to meet a healing sympathy 
and condolence. From that arid sadoeas vuhich wo 
feel when abandoned and forlmn, from that icy hand 
wi^whidi roisfortunea preasca onus whence imagine 
ourselves to be deserted by pity and compassion, we 
are rescued in some measure by Uioao writings that still 
bear the breathing impression of noble thoughts and 
vittuone affections. Such writings draw forth tears in 
every situation of life ; they raise the raind to general 
mentations, which divert oui attention from peraonal 
sufferings ; the^ create a society foe us, and a com- 
munion both with dead and living authora, and with all 
those who concur in admiring the works which we ap- 
prove. In the desolation of eiile, amidat the gloom of 
dungeons, at the approach of danger and of death, a 
particular paaaage of an affecting author may have often 
re-animated a prostrate soul : even I, who read, who 
now taucb that page, melhinks I discover on it the 
track of tears ; and t>y inilnlging in similat emotions, I 
enter into a kind of inteicourae and fellowship with 
those whose cruel desdny I so deeply deplore. Amidst 
3, the sunshine of happines 
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difficult to conceive how strongly certain reflections 
and sentimeniB, that have sunk deeply into the heart, 
mark their era in the history of our solitary impcessians. 
Grief can only be assuaged by the power of weeping 
over onr destiny, and of taking that interest in what 
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them in a moral disposition, their sufferinga 
poignant and eictuciatilJg ; the dark recessea 
minda can never admit even a gleam of coni 
The unfortunate man, who, by the malignant ii 
senfations and aspersions of artful calumny, fio 
self suddenly jobbed of his reputation, and ei[ 
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the situation of the really guUty, were he not able 
derive some comfort and encouragement from those 
writings, which might enable him to behold himself in 
his true colours ; to conlide in those who resemble 
him, and harbour the conviction, (hat in some corners 
of the world there eiist persons who would sympathize 
with him in his downlal, and affectionately weep with 
hhn, could he but submit his case to their considera- 
tion and compassion. 

How preciouB, therefore, are these ever-living lines, 
which supply to ns the place of friends, of public es- 
teem, of country ! In an age like the present, when 
such accumulated calamities have visited the human 
race, how desirable ia it that there should eiiat a writer, 
who, with a taste turned to such purauits, would select 
and treasure up all these care-soothing reflections, all 
those efforts eierted by reason, that ftve contributed 
to solace the unfortunate in their miserabli 
Such a worii at least would open an abundant 

The voyager, whom a storm has cast on an unpeo- 
pled shore, engraves upon the surrounding rocks the 
namea of the aliments ha haa discovered, and pointE 
out to those who may be involved m a similar fate, the 

We, whom the chances of thia mortal life have reserved 
for a period of revolution, should also make it our busi- 
UesB to tranamil to future geneiationa an intimate 



knowledge of those secrets of the soul, of thoae unei. 
pected consolations which parent nature haa employed 
to smooth our way through the rugged paths of life. 



PLAN OF THE WORK. 

After having collected some general ideas which as 
certain the power exerted by literature over the destiny 
of man; I shall now proceed to develop them by a 
successive survey of those more enlightened periods 
that ahine ao conspicuously In the history of letters. 

The first part of this work will contain a moral and 
philosophical analysis of Grecian and Latin literature ; 
some reflections on the effects produced upon the hu- 
man mind by the invaaiona of the norlhern nations, by 
the revival of letters, and by the eslabhahraent of the 
Christian religi n a pddh ion of the 
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of existence of women before and after the establish- 
ment of the Christian religion ; and, iinally, the uni- 
versal progress of knowledge resulting for the mere 
succession of ages. These considerations will form 
the subject-matter of the first part. 

In the second, I will ezamine bio the state of know- 
ledge and of literature in France since the revolution ; 
and I vrili hazard a few conjectures respecting what 
ought to be, and what certainly wrlll be, theii future 
state, if we are one day to enjoy the possession of re- 
publican freedom and morality. In order to attain to 
some knowledge respecting the unknown events which 
lime has not yet developed, I shall avail myself of an 
analogical deduction from past events : and then, by re- 
stating the observations I shall have made in the first 
Eart of this woili, respecting the influence of a particu- 
ir religion, a form of government, or particular man 
ners and customs, I shall be enabled to draw some in- 
ferences relative to my supposed future slate of things 
In this second part will be eshibited, at one view, both 
our present degradation and our future attamable perfec- 
tion. This simjectiiiust sometimes lead me to observa- 
tions on the political situation of France during tile last 
ten years : but I shall touch on it only as far as it is 
connected with literature and philosophy, without diverg- 
ing into any digression foreign to my general purpose. 
As I survey the revolutions of Uie globe, and the 
succession of ages, oue great idea is ever uppermost 
m my mmd, from which f never allow my attention to 
be diverted ; I mean that of the perfectibility of the 
human race. I cannot bring myaelf to think, that this 
grand work of moral nature has ever been abandoned ; 
in the aaes of light, as well as in those of darkness, 
the gradual advancement of the human intellect has 
never been interrupted. 

This system of the perfectibility of human nature has, 
it ia true, become odious in the eyes of soma persons, on 
account of the atrocious consequences derived from it at 
certain disastrous periods o£ the revolulion; nothing, 
however, has less cqanectio^j^itl^^>Ri [^tiseiiuencea 
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ttmn that exalted Eyelem, As nature somedmea makes 
partial evils tend to the general good, a set of besotted 
barbarians Imagined themselves traiisformed into su- 
preme legislators, while they drew down upon the hu- 
man race a train of calamities, the eHects of which 
they vainly expected to direct ; but which were in the 
end productive of nothing hut misery and rnin. Phi- 
losophy may occasionally look back upon past calamities, 
and contemplate them as saiulaiy lessons, and as in- 
struments and means of reparation in the band of 
time ; but this observation can never sanction, under 
any circumstances whatever, the slightest departure 
from tbe positive laws of justice. As the human mind 
can never arrive at a certain knowledge of futurity, vir- 
tue alone should prompt its divinations. The conse- 
quences, whatever they may be, of human actions, can 
never contribute to render them either innocent or 
criminal; man is to be guided, not by fanciful and 
arbitrary rules, but by filed unalterable duties ; and 
experience itself has proved, that we fail in attaining 
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can man's reason be detached from those 
old out the promise of so many fortunate 
d, indeed, into what dejection must the 
fall, were it no longer to be cheered with 
] every day must add to the mass of know- 
every day must mote fully unfold the 
.. — ,.= ^. ^.„ilosophy ! Petseculions, calumnies, suf- 
ferings of every hue, would become the lamentable 
lot of those who boldly think and soundly moralize. 
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ir, they would insinuate that unworthy 
motives are the spring of generous actions. To auch 
men it is intolerable, that any thing like morality should 
exist ; and they persecute it with revengeful leal, even 
(o the very heart in which it attemf '.a to take refuge. 



Envy la stil! attracted by that luminous ray which 
beams around the head of the moral man. This lustre, 
which the foul breath of their calumnies sometimes 
succeeds in echpsing and concealing from the eyes of 
the worki, never ceases to dazzle and dim their own. 
What then must be the fate of the worthy man whom 
so many enemies vrorry and persecute, if his misery 
were accomplished by then- success in depriving him 
of the most consolatory and tehgious hope, which 
earthly ezistence can enjoy— that of the fulore im- 
provement and perfection of his fellow-ereatnres 1 

To this philosophical creed do I cling wnth all the 
faculties of my mmd : I perceive among its chief ad- 
vantages, that it mspires an high sense of self-esteem, 
an elevation of soul ; and I ^peal to every mmd of a 
certain east, whether there 1^ in this nettier world a 
purer enjoyment than that conferred by this enlarge- 
ment of mind 1 To it we are mdehted, that there still 
are moments in which all these mean grovehng beings, 
with all thek sordid calculations of BeTf-interestedness. 
fade away and sink before then: eyes. Our faculties 
are insphed vrith fresh vigor by contemplating the fu- 
ture state of knowledge, of virtue, and of glory : cer- 
tain vague impressions crowd in upon us, certain sen- 
timents that we cannot well define, which alleviate the 
load of life ; while the whole moral man swells with 
the pride of virtue, and swims in the overflowings ot 
happiness. If all our efforts were to be exerted in vain ; 
if our intellectual labors were to be employed to no 
purpose, but irrevocably swallowed up in the oblivious 
gulf of lime ; where is the object which a virtuous 
man could propose to himself in his solitary meditv 
tions i For my own part, I have, throughout this 
work, iocesaantty adverted to every circumstance that 
tends (0 evince ika perfectibility of the human species.' 
Nor is this to be confounded with visionary tlieories ; 
it is the result of observation, and stands on the evi- 
dence of facts. It is wise, indeed, to guard against 
that species of metaphysics which derives no support 
from experience : but at the same tune, it should not 
be forgotten that, in times of degeneracy and corrup- 
tion, We name of mbtaphvsjcs is given to every thing 
that is not circumscribed within the narrow limits of 
self-love, or that does not coincide with the calculations 
of aelf-interwrt. 
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The oatoniabing success which crowned the literary 
laliaurs of the Greeka, luore especially in poetry, might 
be urged be an objection against the progressiTe per- 
fectibmty of the human mind. It may be said, that the 
first writers with whom we are acquunted, and parlicn- 
Intly the first poet, hare not been aurpassed during a 
period of nearly tJu-ee thousand years ; and even that 
the sucoBSBors and imitators of the Gireeks haye fte- 
qnently fallen very far short of the perfection of then- 

Under the denommation of literature, I have com- 
prehended poetry, eloquence, history, and philosophy, 
or the study of man asamoral agent. In tracing these 
different branches of literature, it may be proper to dis- 
tingnish what appertams to the imagination from that 
which is the result of thought. It will likewise be ne- 
cessary to investigate to what degree both these facul- 
ties are snscaptible of perfection : we shall thence he 
able to ascertain the principal cause of the superiority 
of the Greeks in the cultiTafion of the fine aria ; and 
no ehall larther be helped to discern, whether their 
philosophical acquirements exceeded what the age they 
Eved in, what their form of government, and what then: 
state of civilization, might have led us to expect. It is 
very obvious, that some cerlam limit may be fixed to 
the progress of the arts ; though the discoveries of a 
thinking mind are without a hound. Now, in moral 
nature, as soon as seme end appears in view, the road 
that leads to it is speedily traTelled over : but where a 
career is boundless, our process must always appear 
dow. This observation, I thuik, may apply to a variety 
of other objects besides those that mote particularly 
relate to the cultivation of literature. The fine arts are 
not susceptible of infinite perfection : thus we observo, 
lliat the imagination which gave them birth. Is far more 
brdlianl in its first impreasiona than in ita fairest and 
most feltcltous recollections. 

Modem poetry consists in images and sentiments. 
When viewed as consisting of imageries, it ranks 
among the imitations of nature ; when looked upon as 



composed of sentiments, it then results from the elo- 
quence of the passions. In poetry, considered in this 
drst view, or In an anunated description of estemal ob- 
jects, the Greeks excelled, at the earliest period of 
their literature. In our endeavors to express what we 
feel, a poetical style is easily adopted, or recourse is 
had to imagery, in order to 'give greater strength to our 
impressions : but poetry, properly so called, is the art 
of painting by words, every thing that attracts and 
strikes our eyes, and the connection between senti- 
ments and senaations is the first step towards philoso- 
phy. Here, however, we shall consider poetry as far 
only as it is an imitation of physical nature ; and in 
that view, poetry is not susceptible of an indefinite per- 
fection. 

The same means may give rise to new effects, if 
they are adapted to different languages. But a por- 
trait cannot do more than resemble, and our sensations 
are stdl limited by our senses. The description of 
spring, of a storm, of night, of beauty, of a battle, may 
be susceptible of infinite variety in the details : but the 
strongest impressions must have been produced by the 
first poet who succeeded in painting Uiem. The ele- 
ments may be combined, but cannot be multiplied. 
Perfection can only be displayed by the shades and gra- 
dations of light : but he who first of all made himself 
master of the primitive colours, wdl preserve the merit 
of invention, and give a brilliancy to his descriptions, 
which his successors will attempt in vain to emulate. 

When the contrasts exhibited by nature, and the re- 
markable effects which strike alike every beholder, are 
first introduced mto poetry ; they present lo the ima- 
gination the most energetic pictures, and the most 
marked and simple oppositions. The thoughts that are 
infused into poetry, produce an happy development of 
ita beauties ; but then it is not mere poetry. Aris- 
totle, who lirst defined the term poetry, calls it 'an 
imitative art.' The powers of reason are daily nn- 
folded, and continually extend themselves to new ob- 
jects. In this respect, ages become the inheritors of 
ages : generations start from the point at which pre- 
ceding generations had slopped ; and thinking philo- 
sophers form, through the lapse of centuries, a chain of 
ideas which the hand of death does rjit interrupt. Not 
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BO witli jjoetvy. Poetry, st the firat outset, may attain 
lo certain beauties that cannot be afterwards anrpassed ; 
and whilst, in the pvogresEive sciencea, tho last step is 
(he most finished of Si ; so the power of the imagma- 
tjon IB the mote prominent, as the eKercise of it is the 
mote eatlj and fresh. 

The ancienta mete animated and hvutied along by an 
enthusiastic imagination, the imprcasiona of which mey 
were not in tlie habit of analyzing by patient medita- 
tion. They toolt possession of a land hitherto vnex- 
ploted, of a connlty not yet desctihed. Delighted 

1 with every enjoyment a ' ' " 

itnte hold out to them, th< 
enhance theit valne, and 
tion : theJT composition was shaped upon no other 
model than the objects themaelvea which they weie oc- 
cupied in delineating ; they wete guided by no antece- 
dent system of literature. As long ss poetical enthn- 
siaem remaina ignorant of its own emotions it derives 
from that eircnmatance alone a strength and a simpli- 
city which no effott of study can attain ; it js the charm 
of a jirst love. But as soon as the paths of literature 



) track cannot be but 
conscious that they are portraying sentiments which 
others had expressed before : they ceosa to be aa- 
toniabed at what atisea in their own minds ; they 
know themselves to be in a phrenay ; they judge 
themselves to be cnthuaiaata : and consequently, they 
pernaluial inspi- 



n no longer indulge the id 






"With respect to literature, the Greeks may indeed 
bo considered as the first people that ever eiisted. 
The Egyptians, who preceded inem had undoubtedly 
attained mach proficiency in knowledge ; but the uni. 
formity of the rules to which they adheied, kept lliem 
■ 'inary in the field of imagini'' "" 

linly did not fdtnish the On 

. r poetry; the poetry of (J 

contcstably, the first ;* nor is it at all surprising, that 
the earliest poetry should, perhaps, be that which best 
deserves our praise and approbation : for to that cir- 
cumalance alone does it chiefly owe the superiority it 
has attained. But this opinion seems to require afarflier 

An attentive examination of the three different eras 
of Grecian literature, will enable ns very distinctly to 
discover in them the natural progress of the human 
mind. As fat as we are acquainted with the remote pe- 
rioda of Grecian history, wa find that the Greeks deri- 
ved their first celebrity Irom their poets. Homer stamp- 
ed the cbai'BCter of hie genius on the first epocba of 
Grecian literature: the age of Pericles was distinguish- 
ed by a rapid progress in the drama, in eloquence, in 
morality, and by the first dawnings of philosophy. In 
the time of Aleiander, a more profound study of the 
philosophical sciencea became the principal occupation 
of thoae who possessed literary talents. It must in- 
deed be acknowledged, that the powers of Iho human 
mind reqnire to be unfolded to a certain degtee, before 
it can reach Itie elevations of poetry ; bntit must like- 
wise be confessed, that the range of a poetical fancy 
must be somewhat checked, when the progress of civi' 
lization and of philosophy has rectified all the errors o 
the imagination. 

It has been frequently asserted, that the fine arli 
and poetry have most flourisbad in corrupt ages. Thii 
ia merely saying, that the greater part of free nationi 
have only been employed in the conservation of Iheii 
morala and of their liberty ; while kuigs and despotic 
ctiiefs were the voluntary promoters and encouragers of 
relacations and amusements. But the origin of poet- 
ry, — the poem the most remarkable for the display of 



, that of Homer, ia the production of an 
id for the simplicity of its mannets. Tha 
progresB of poetry is neither accelerated nor retarded 
by national virtue or depravity; but it is principally in. 
debted to the recent state of nature, and to theinftncy 
of civiliialion. The lender yeats of the poet cannot 
entirely compensate for the juvenile state of the human 
specie : thoae whose ears can be enraptured by poetic 
strains, must be great admirers of the sceijes of un- 
adorned nature : they must feel f sxible to het im- 
pressions, and astonishsd at her prodi^es. A mote 
philosophical disposition in an audience, might tender 
them mote fastidious and nice ; hnt it could never 
contribute to enhance the beaolie; and charms of 
verse : it is among menwho are easily moved, that 
inspiration arms the true poet witli the most impressive 

The origin of societies, the formation of languages, 
(the first steps towards the progress of the bnman 
mind,) are wholly unknown to us ; and, in general, 
nothing is more wearisome and disgostmg t^n the 
metaphysical substitution of facts for the sake of sup- 
porting a theory, without ever attempting to lay down 
any positive observation as a fnndunent^ basis. But 
here a reflection occurs to me, whicb, as it ia necessari- 
Ey connected with the subject t am tceating, T will not 
omit to state ; namely, that moral nature quickly ac- 
(^uires whatever is necessary lo the development of 

discovers whatever is requisite to its own conservation. 
The creative power has been prodigal of whatever ia 
needful. The productions that nourish our bodies, 
and the elementary ideas that first fbrm the mind have 
in a manner, been holden out spontaneously to man 
He speedily came to the knowledge and attainment of 
those things which he felt the absmote neces^ty : but 
the advancement that followed the discoveries suggest- 
ed by this necesMty, liave, in jBBporlion, been inftiitely 
more slow. It would seem as. if man, in the researches 
neceseary to his existence, had been condncled by a 
divine hand ; which delivered hun over to his own 
guidance, when he entered upon pnrsnits of a less 
immediate necessity. The theory of a language, foi 
example the Greek, supposes an infinite variety of com 
binationa far beyond the extent of the metaphysical ac- 
quirements of thoae writers, who, nevertheless, spoke 
' iguage with so much purity and perfection : — 

an instrument ind^pensably requisite to 

of every other additional light ; and 
by a kind of prodigy, is to be found at 
a period when jtwas not in the power of any man lo 
attain, on any other subject whatsoever, to IJiat degree 
of mental abstraction which the composition of a 
grammar necessarily requires. The Greek writers 
are not to be looked upon as gifted with that depth of 
thought which the metaphysical niceties of their lan- 
guage mi|^t lead us to su|ipose : tliey can be con- 
sidered only as poets ; and, as poets, every thing con- 
spired in their favor. 

The events, the characters, the superstitions, and the 
customs, which marked the compleiion of the heroic 
ages, were peculiarly adapted to the display of poetic 
imaginary. Homer, great and sublime, as he must un- 
doubtedly be acknowledged, is not a man superior to 
all other men : nor does he stand alone in the age ha 
lived in ; nor does he rise so far above those who figur- 
ed many centuries before him. The comprehension of 
the most exalted genius bears always some proportion 
to the degree ofhteraty light enjoyed by his contempo- 
raries : and it may not p^aps be difficult to calculate, 
how lar the intellectu si powers of one man may exceed 
the extent of knowledge, to which the age he lived in 
had attained. Hornet carefully collected all the tradi- 
tions that were afloat in his days ; and the history of 
Uie principal events of thoae days was, in itself, highly 
poetical. The feiver and more abstracted the (Jaanil- 
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imaginatian. The ruffian rolilji 
mil Ihat then infested the earth, gave a higher and 
more dazzling value to the exploits of heroea, which 
were found necesBsry to the individual security of their 
f^lovi'-citlzens. As the tendency of public events had 
a direct influence upon the destiny and happiness of 
each person in particular, gratitude and fear conspired 
W kindle enthusiasm. Heroea and gods were confound- 
ed, because they were each looked up to for the same 
protection; and the splendid achievements oF war ap- 
peared nothing less than supernatural, to the afrighted 
senses. Thus the marvdlotts was mixed with the phy- 
sical as well as with the moral nature. Philosophy, 
that is to sa;, the knowledge of causes and their effects, 
strikes the reflecting mind with admiration, and naturally 
kads the ideas to Uie great worii of creation ; but each 
part, considered singly, requires a particular description 
and eqilanation. Wien man acquires the faculty of 
foreseeing, be loses in a great measure, his astonish- 
ment ; enthusiasm, like fear, is generally the effect of 

Bodily strength was by the ancients holden in the 
highest veneration ; they considBred their safety as en- 
turely depending on it. War had not yet become a 
science ; and courage with them was much less a 
moral than a physical virtue : the feelings of mankind 
with regard to honor, and respect forthe aged and de- 
fenceleEs, were the more eialted ideas of the subse- 
quent ages. The Grecian heroea publicly accused them- 
selves of cowardice : and a beautiful virgin was sacri- 
ficed by the son of Achilles in the eyas of all Greece; 
which, by ita applause, declared its approbation of the 
horrid deed. Poets paint external objects in the moat 
sinking point of view ; but thej cannot draw characters 
where the moral beauty has been kept up without blem- 
ish to the conclusion of the poem or tragedy : the rea- 
son is plain ; Such characters have no existence in na- 
ture. However sublime Homer may be esteemed in 
the beaulifiil and regular disposition of ovents, and the 
grandeur of his dramaih persona! ; it has often happen- 
ed that his commentators have been transported with 
admiration at some of the most common eipressions in 
the language : as if the poet had been the first to dis- 
cover the senae which was attached to them. 

Homer and the other Grecian poeta have been holden 
in high estimation for the variety and splendor of their 
imagery, but not for the depth of their reflections. The 
conceptions of a poet should be transmitted in the most 
lively manner to the imagination of hia readers, who, it 
may be said, must see with his eyes, and commence 
poets also ; they are to journey on with him through 
immenBiJ tracts of space ; a rapid succession of events 
and imagery, more or lesa a^eeable, is ever passing 
before their c^es ; they believe, they admire, they are 
astonished, and the curiosity of puerile years is united to 
the turbulent passions of riper years. Homer describes 
every thing with the greatest mmuleneaa, because every 
thing at that period mterested his contemporaries : he 
tolls you, that ' bb island is a yiece of land smromided 
imih water ;' that com is the chitf support of man ;' 
and liiat at imd-ioy the sun is iierlicid.' It may be 
said, that Homer is sometimes given to repetitions ; 
hut be is never tiresome, becauae he is continually pre- 
senting new ideas ; and he never fatigues his readera 
by abstract reasonings. 

Metaphysics (the art of generalizing ideas) has great- 

S' ' aided the progress of the human inind : but, in so 
oing, the knovdedge acquired has lost much of its 
brilliancy. All objects presented themselves in sncces- 
siou to the eyes of Homer ; who however did not make 
his choice v/ith rigid accuracy, though he never failed 
to display thorn to the greatest advantage. 

The Grecian poecs, in general, gave themaelves little 
trouble in connactBig their ideas, and formed few com 



binations in theu- writings : they were fond of reciting 
the praise and adulation Micy were cootinually receiving. 
Snob language by rcpitition created a degree of enthu- 
siasm, which, heightened by the heat of their climate, 
produced, if the term may be admitted, a poetical de- 
lirium, that inspired their natural genius with words. 
The Italians derive their divine music from the soul- 
subduing sounds the^ draw from theur own mellifluous 
ci^anization ; thus it ia that the harmony of the Gre- 
cian language assimilates its poetry to the tones of the 
lyre; by this means uniting music and poetry asncces- 
ssn an^ inseparable companions. 

It has been remarked, that those who are really de. 
voted to the science of muaicj in their admiration of 
it, seldom, if ever, pay any attention to the words of 
a fine air ; they are more captivated with the undeter- 
minate ideas which superior harmony alone inspires. 
It is the same with philosophy and poetry ; the pro- 
found attention esacted by the former, prevents, in :^ 
great measure, that which the latter requires - tliougli 
it certainly does not follow that a poet, in order to in- 
dulge his imagination in a favorite pursuit, should re- 
nounce forever the more abstruse philoaophical ideas 
he may have acquired: there is little reason to doubi 
that a mind, sufficiently enlightened to receive perccp. 
tions of such a nature, womd be continually brought 
back to a retrospect which could not fail to afford satis- 
faction: by the force af such leaaoning, it would be 
as impossible for a modem writer to forget what he had 
acquired, as it would be for him to see and represent oli- 
jecls in the light in which they were seen and repre- 
sented by the ancients. 

richness of the language of the present age ; but wc 
are indebted to ancient literature for the forms thai 
constitute the art of poetry ; because it is impoasible, 
BE has been before observed, to paaa a certain limit in 
the arta, — not even in poetry, esteemed one of thp 
first amongst them. 

It has t^en remarked, and with truth, that the great- 
est purity (except in a few instances that will bo ex- 
plained hereafter in speaking of theatrical productions) 
reigned throughout the first era of Kterature : but how 
could it have been otherwise 1 It was hardly possible 
their taste could have been vitiated whilst they were 
surrounded by new and pleasing objects; it ia the 
want of variety that renders the mind whimsical and 
fastidious: but the (rreeks, with the most beautiful 
imagery immediately within their view, and endowed 
with very hvely perceptions, gave themselves up to the 
descriptions of what pleased them most ; and their fine 
taste ia ovidng to their pure and uncorruplod enjoyments 
of simple nature. Our refined theory, therefore, does 
nothing more than analyze their impressions. 

The Greek d b d f h ' p reas in the 

fine arts ch dy t th p an 1 their pre- 

teoded deit Iw y t m y t t the same 

time always al d f 1. h m ndered the 

beauty and el f ih p t ^^ Iter of sa- 

cred obsetva I g 1 ailed to their aid 

in their mast p ec f 1 1 t Th priests and 

legislators turned b d 1 ty f h pe pi so entirely 
to poetical fie th tth ra I d lllh mysteries 

of the Grecian mythology, appeared to be but the crea- 
tion of a free and unbiasaed imagination. The j>oels 
and painters also availed themselves of the geoetal be- 
lief, m order to place in the skies the resources and se- 
crets of their art. The habits and customs of the 
Greeks too gave an elevation to their ideas, and a dig- 
nity to their manners : the most ordinary employments 
of their lives were ennobled by the religious ceremonies 
which were mixed vuitb them ; their repasts were pre- 
ceded by libations of wine offered on the' steps of dieir 
doors to render the gods propitious ; and they pros- 
trated themselves before Jupiter Hoapitalis. The oc- 
cupations too of ag!;JF_u|lat<^i|ii^i)i(nf(id{™re much in 
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ftshion with the heroes of antiquity : and theaa pursuits 
tended greatly to the advantage of poetry, by com- 
bining matters of the highest political importance with 
the simple images of nature. 

Slavery, that abominable scourge of the human epe- 
aies, by increasing the power of social distinctions, 
placed in a still more conspicuous liew tho grandeur of 
heroic characters : but the Greeks enjoyed more poeti- 
cal advantages than any other nation ; yet they were 
deficient in that which a philosophy more moral and a 
sensibility more profound would hare added even to 
their poetry itaeU', namely, in the anion of ideas and 
new impressions. It is a very easy task to follow the 
progress made by the Gieeks in plulosophy. £schy- 
lus. Sopiiocjes, and Eucipidea, successively introduced 
and advanced the moral of dramatic poetry ; and the 
sole occupation of Socrates, and of Plato, was to in- 
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'riters of that period : 
h pp U f mrtvoiis to those who 

II d d t n ph d th Olympic games, and also 
t th h w m t k If 1 in the art of chariot- 

Th w h tt esses, their pleasures, 

th ill of th g d d h duties of man, all con- 
f ddbythu-mdit maginations ; and their 
sensitive eiistenoe seemed alone capable of making 
any deep and lasting impression on them. But the in- 
certitude of their morals is no proof of the depravity 
of that age ; it simply, proves how Uttle their ideas 

hined to divert them from meditation, and nothing in- 
duced them to return to it. Solid reflections are very 
seldom to be rnet with in the Greek poetry, and much 
less do we find a genuine spirit of sensibility. 

Every man, without doubt, at some period of his 
life, has eiperienced the painful sensations of a troubled 
mind, and will feel and acknowledge the energetic de- 
scriptions of Homer : but the power of love seems to 
have kept pace with the other progresses of the human 

shame ; slaves, rendered contemptible by their abject 
state ; and women, secluded Irom the rest of the world, 
confined within their own houses, entire strangers to the 
bterests of their husbands, and educated m such a 
manner as to render them unfit for comprehending any 
idea, any sentiment ; these were the only ties of affec- 
tion with which the Greeks were acquainted. little 
or no respect was paid to molhera by their sons, Tel- 
emachuE commands Penelope to keep silence ; and 
Penelope retires, penetrated with admiration at the 
deWh of her son's wisdom. 

The Greeks never e^tpressed, nor were they indeed 
acquainted with, the first and most noble of the senti- 
ments of the human mind, — friendship in love ! Nor, 
till women were called up to share the destiny of their 

of souls capable of as great and heroic deeds as their 
own. Love, as depicted by the ancients, was a dis- 
temper, a spell thrown over them by the gods ; it was 
1 kind of delirium, which sought for no moral perfec- 
tion in the object beloved. What they understood by 
friendship, existed only between Qien; but the Giceis 
did not know, and the manners of the age they lived in 
did not permit them even to imagine, tlmt women were 
beings capable of equaling them iii sense and under- 



standing : nor did they belive that, under the inSnence 
of sincere affection, they could become faithful com- 
panions for life ; nor, that it would constitute their own 
supreme felicity to devote their time end talents to- 
wards rendering (he object of Ihetr attachment happy. 
The total want of this sentiment is discovered, not 
only in the description of love, but in every circum- 
stance which regans the delicacy of the heart. 

Tclemachus, when he takes bis departure to go in 
search of Ulyases, says, 'iAa( i/' Ae sftoiiM 5e apprised 
of the death of Ms father, hit first care on Ids rttam 
would be to erect a mtmumeni to his ■nwrnory, and per- 
suade Ms mother to take a second kasband. The Greeks 
paid all due honor to their dead ; the dogmas of their 
religion cKpressty ordered them to watch over the fu 
neral pomp ; but a melancholy and lasting regret was 
not in their nature ; it is in the hearts of women that 
sorrowtakes up its aboce, I shall ollen have occasion 
to remark the changes that have been made in litera- 
ture since the period when women were admitted to 
partake of the moral life of men. 

After having attempted to show whence arose the 
original beauties of the Greek poetry, and the defects 
whieh were incident to it at that remote period of civili- 
lation ; it will remain to eiamine the extent of influence 
the government and the national spttit of Athens had in 
the rapid progress of all degrees of literature. It can- 
not be denied, that the legislation of a country in all- 
powerful in its influence over the habits, taste, and 
talents of its inhabitants ; since Lscedsmon existed by 
the side of Athens, in the same century, under the same 
climate, with nearly the same religion; and yet nothing, 
it must with truth be observed, could be more diflbrcnt 
than dieir manners and customs. All the institutions 
of Athens were calculated to eicite emulation. The 
Athenians had not always been free : but the spirit of 
encouragement never ceased to thrive among them in 
full vigor : no nation ever paid more homage to dis- 
tinguiflied talents ; and it was the desire of admiialion, 
that gave birth to the superior productions which 
merited it. 

The Greeks, even in their infant state, were the only 
civilized country, in the midst of a world of savages ; 
they were few in number, but were looked up to with 
respect by the surrounding nations : they united the 
double advantages of havmg but a small territory to 
guard, and the great theatre of the world for action. 
That emulation whieh owes its birth to a certaint); of 
being known in our own coimtty, oicitea the ambition 
of immortal honor. Their population was very cir- 
cumscribed, and the bonds of slavery, bjf which nearly 
one half were kept in subjoction, dnnimshcd the class 
of citizens, and m a still greater degree, restricted the 
light of knowledge to a small number of ci 
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the enlightened nations ; and the hatred and contempt 
in whicfi they held those whom they esteemed the bar- 
barians, strengthened and confirmed them in their taste 
for the fine arts and helies lettrea. it would not cer- 
tainly be much better for mankind at large, if the light 
of knowledge was more generally spread throughout 
the world ■ but the emulation of the favored few who 
possess it, is heightened by its partial distribution : the 
life of a celebrated man was more glorioaa in ancient 
limes ; but that of an obscure individual is more happy 
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to this, tliat ihey decreed a sentence of death againsf 
any pptaon who should propose to employ, Bven lowarJ i 
the military acrvico of their country, any part of ti^ 
money appropriated for the public festivals. Tlit.y 
were not, like the Komans, inspired with an ardent de- 
sire of conquest. They rnpelled the barbarians indeed ; 
but this they did merely with a view of preserving their 
own superior taste and mannela uncontamuiated : and 



kinds of pleasures. Neither were they possessed of 
that sbhorrence of tyranny which a, certain elevation of 
soul, and dignity of manners, gave to the Romans. 
They look no care to secure a permanency m their le- 
oislation ; they simply wished to lighten it of every 
fatigue, and lay their chiefs under the necessity of 
pleasing, and iteeping possession of the affections of 
the people. 

All kinds of talents were applauded with raptnre hy 
the Athenians: and the homage paid to their great 
men, amounted almost to adoration. Nothing serves 
as a greater proof of the distrust with which their in- 
satiable love of admiration and propensity to enthusiasm 
inspired thom, than their Ostracism, or law of eiile. 
Nothing was left undone that could create a thirst for 
glory, or add brilliancy to fame. The tragic authors, 

on the tomb of jEachylns. Pindar and Sophocles, with 
their lyres in their lands, appeared at tiie public spec- 
tacles crowned with laurel, and covered with the desig- 
nation of the oracle. 

The art of printing, so favorable to the progress and 
dilTusion of knowledge, is prejudicial to poetry ; which 
may be studied, analyzed, and corrected, till much of 
its native beauty is destroyed by reAneinenc :— 'whereaa 
the Greeks sung their simple harmony, and received its 
original impressions accompanied with music, when ttie 
heart was exhilarated and expanded by conviviaUly, 
which inspired that festivity which men of kindred mind 
and manners never fad of communicating to each other. 
Some of the chaiacters of the Grecian poetry may be 
attributed to the manner of its success ; their composi- 
tions were even read in due form to the public : melan- 
choly and reflection, those solitary occupants of the 
mind, are little suited to a crowd and the bustle of Ufe, 

"When men are assombled together, their sphits are 
exhilarated, and the imagination naturally becomes 
more susceptible of receiving lively and agreeable un- 
pressions; of this truth the [loets were sensible, aud 
turned such knowledge to their own advantage. The 
monotony of the Pindaric hymns, which is so u-ksome 
to us, was esteemed quitg the reverse at the Grecian 
festivals. Some airs, which have produced Uie greatest 
effect imaginable on the minds of those inhabiting dreary 
and mounlamous countries, were artless, and composed 
[rf very few notes. It was, perhaps, the same with the 
ideas contained in the lyric poetry of the Greeks ; for 
similar imagery, sentiments, and hamuiny, were certain 
of drawing the desired applause from the multitude. 

The approbation of the Greeks was expressed in 
much more lively teima than the dchberate commenda- 
tion of the modems. A great deal of rivalry must ne- 
cessarily exist in a country where such great encourage- 
ment was given to distinguished talents ; but Ibis 
competition, in itself, contributed to the advancement 
of the sciences. The most glorious triumph the Greeks 
could obtain, excited much less hatred than the limited 
applause resulting from the niggard hand of modern 

Amongst the ancients, genms was allowed a certain 
Jegroe of self-approbation ; and those who fancied they 
had any claim to renown, ivere induced without fear to 
announce themselves as candidates for fame ; the na- 
tion was even pleased to witness what they esteemed 
laudable ambition : but at the present period, superior 
talenlB are obliged to assume the disguise of mediocrity, 



'.a plide imper< eptibly into celebrity, and to steal from 
m«i their admiration : — it is important, not only to 
calm their apprehensions by assuming the greatest hu- 
mi'.lty, but a total indifference to appose must also be 
affected, if they wish to obtain it. The comprehensive 
m'nd is wounded by such restramt ; elevated genius 
requires more latitude properly IQ expand itself, and is 
tterefors disgusted by being thus cramped ; and talents, 
which might have proved of the utmost consequence to 
mankind, are often crushed before they are sufficiently 
understood. It is true, that, among the Greeks, envy 
somelimea existed between rival cMididales for fame : 
but in these days it has passed from them to tho spec- 
tators, and, hv one of the most unaccountable caprices 
that ever affected the mind of man, the bulk of man- 
kind are jealous of the efforts made with an intention of 
adding to their pleasures, and to aecure their approbn 
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It is from theatrical productions in particular, that 
we are enabled to form an accurate idea of the man- 
ners, customs, and laws of the country, in wiiich they 
were composed and represented vrith auccess. A dra- 
matic author, to acquire the reward of his merit, must, 
independently of his literary abilitiea, be thoroughly 
acquainted with men. their manners and their preju- 
dices ; and possess, in a cerlam degree, a knowledge of 
the poiitica of his coi.ntry. 

Tlie fundamental bases of tragedy are sfHictlon, and 
death, which are always softened and diveated of their 
usual terrors by religion. We will now proceed to 
examine, how far the tragedies of the Greeks were in- 
fluenced by their notion of religion, and what degree ol 
power it possessed over the mmds of men. 

The religion of ^e Greeks was in itself highly thea- 
trical ; we are told, that the ' Eumenides,' a tragedy 
of jEschytos, produced one tune so wondrous an im- 
prension, that pregnant woman could not endure tho 
spectacle : but it was the terrifie view of the infemai 
regions, and the power of auperstition. more than the 
splendor of the drama, that caused these violent emo- 

The poet, in exciting the different passions of the 
human mind, disposed of its faith in religious matters 
at the same tune. If this tragedy, which made so deep 
an uupression on the minds of the Greeks, had been 
represented in another country, and in the presence of 
an audience of a different persuasion, the effects would 
have been totally changed. We shall have occasion to 
observe, in examining the state of hterature in the 
northern countries, what kind of emotions were pro- 
duced by a religion of a different description : and I 
shall endeavor to explain, in treating of modern litera- 
ture, that the Christian religion is in itself too awful 
Snd mysterious to be introduced wiA propre v upon 
le stage. Our dramatic writers can only hope t< 
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.0 elucidate what impressions the sight 
bey considered the illicit wanderings of he 






The reli^on of the Greeks attributed to their pre- 
tended gods a supreme power of inflicting remor-je on 
the guilty: and their theatres represented the torments 
of criminals m so horrid a manner, as to fill the minds 
of the spectators with an insuperable terror: by means 
also of this sensation, tho legislators were enabled to 
exercise a greater degree of power, and the principles 
of morality were more firmly bindmg among men. 
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; their be- 

li^ in pagi :aTs, by represcnling a 

future stall b and pleasing colora. 

The ancie y their rocilala, their 

descriptions, and their paintings; and the abyss which 
nalote has placed between oar existence and inunor- 
tality, was as it mere tilled up hj their nijlbolngy. 

The Greeks were much less susceptible of calamity 
than any other nation of antiquitj; their political in- 
Elilolions, and national spirit, disposed their minds more 
to pleasure and contentment ; and eiamples of saicide 
were much less frequent with them than with the Ro- 
mans; but the ibrtitode which enabled them lo support 
misfortune, is chiefly to he attributed to their suporsti- . 
tiou. Their oracles, tlieir dreams, their presentiments, 
and GTery circamstance which throws into the scale of 
human events the exlrairdinary and the unfareitat, 
did not aufler them to credit l&t any irreTOOable ca- 
1 m y Id h pp Thus was despair kept at a dis- 

t by h p wh h, even in the most perilous situa- 

t gg d tb t some miracle might still be ei- 

t d th f The calculation of moral proba- 

b 1 1 n g^t f q ntly have destroyed the delusion : 
wh n tl m d once imbibes snpernatural ideas, 
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The 



ot therefore hf 
pi d th t d J on and depression of spirits so 
m f lly p d in the writmgs of Shakspeare. 
Th gr t n f antiquity mere exposed lo seTcre 
I b t h y w never forgotten or overlooked by 
their CO ntry gr t misfortunes astonished them, and 
they imputed their origin to supernatural causes, and 
the immediate displeasure of their gods. The religion 
of the Greeks is, to us, nothing more than poetni ; for 
t is impossible that their tragedies can ever inspire us 
ivith the same emotions they themselves experienced 
in hearing them recited. The Greek authors grounded 
tiieur success on a number of tragical events which co- 
moided with the dark credulity of the age in which they 
were written; and thus supplied by reli^ous terrors 

Almost every circumstance with the Grreeks hid 
novelty to recommend it ; even the passion of grief, if 
the term maybe admitted, was in its infancy. The 
expression of hope and ardent expectation was always 
certain of exciting a tender compassion ; and the assu- 
rance that thn audience would take the most lively in- 
terest in every species of distress, gave a confidence to 
the poet : he did not apprehend (what ought and would 

lion,) that he should fatigue his hearers by his plamtive 
laie ; as if misfortune, represented on the tablets of the 
imagination, were still in the presence of egotism. 

The distress of the Greeks wore an august appear- 
ance ; it furnished the painter with noble attitudes, and 
the poets with images which commanded respect ; it 
also gave to religion a new and more solemn appearance : 
yet with all these advanla^ej, the sentiments inspired 
by the modern tragedies are more profound and lasting. 
The representations of later limes do not simply ofl'er 
a picture of majestic dislresa, but distress, solita^, and 
without support, — distress such as nature and society 
have made It. 

The Greeks did not, like us, require a continual 
change of situation and contrast of clwracters ; the ef- 
fect of their tragedies was not brightened by the oppo- 
sition of shades ; their dramatic art resembled their 
paintings, where the most vivid colors and the most 
various objects were placed upon the same plan, with- 
out any observance of perspective. The greater part 
if the Grecian tragedies being founded on the action 
and will of the gods, an ciact appearance of truth, the 
gradation of natural events, was dispensed with, and 
3io greatest effect was produced without any progres- 
»iye gradation. The mind was prepared by their reli- 



gion for the hornjk, and by their faith for the wmier- 
Jul. The Greeks had not to er^ounter the difficul- 
ties of the dramatic art ; they did not attempt to draw 
characters with that philosophical truth attempted by 
the moderns ; the contrast of virtue and vice, the strug- 
gles of conscience, the mixture and opposition of senti- 
ments, which in these days must be delineated in order 
to interest the human heart, was by them hardly under- 
stood : the words of an oracle were at all times suffi- 
cient for the Greeks. 

Orestes murdered his mother, and Electra encouraged 
him without a moment's hesitation or regret ; the re- 
morse of Orestes, after the death of Clytcmneetra, did 
not arise from the straggles he had experienced before 
the act was committed : the oracle of Apollo had com- 
manded the sacrifice ! but when it was accomplished, 
the Furies Qnrelentingly seized the criminal. The sen- 
timents of the man are with difficulty distinguished 
through his actions; the reflections, the doubts, the 
deliberations, and the fears, are all lell for the chorus 
to develop : the heroes act only by order of the gods, 

Racine, in some of his compositions written in imita- 
tion of the Greeks, explains the crunes that were com- 
mended by [be gods, by reasons drawn from the passions 
of the human mind, and places a moral development by 
the side of fatalism : this explanation was certainly 

in paganism ; but with the Greeks, the tragic effects 
were still more terrible, as they were founded upon su- 
pernatural causes ; and the confidence annexed lo them 
by the Greeks rendered the mind effeminate, and de- 

S rived it of its independence. Every sentiment was 
ecided by a religions dogma, in which they had such 
f^th, that every tree, and every fountain, was personi- 
fied as a divmity. Nobody could refrain from showing 
pity to one who might appear before hun, bearing an 
olive-branch adorned with fittia fillets, or who could ap- 
proach near enough to touch the sacred altar : this was the 
sole subject of the tragedy of the ' Suppliants.' The 
belief of the Greeks in the fabulous, gave a poetical ele- 
gance to every action of their fives j but it banished 
habitually every thing that had in it any irregularity, 
every thmg unforeseen and hresistible, from the heart.* 
Love, with the Greeks, was like all other violent 
passions, — it was nothing more than a fatality. In 
their tragedies, as well as in their poems, we are con- 
tinually struck with observmg how Ultle they under- 
stood of the real afiections of the heart, before tvomen 
were called upon to feel and to judge. Alcestes gave 
his life for Admetus ; butduring his indecision, was he 
not urged in the strongest manner by Emipides to en 
gage flie father of Admetus lo devote hunself in her 
place! The Greeks could paml a generous action, 
but thoy were ignorant of the pleasure derived from 
braving death for a beloved object ; neither did they 
conceive what jealousy may be attached to the being 
without a rival in this personal sacrifice. 

It has been said with truth, that the greater part of 
the dramatic writings of the Greeks would be ill adapt- 
ed to the modem uieatits in France, were they to be 
literally translated : notwithstandmg, so many original 



It fail 






total want of delicacy in the exceptionable pasi ^ 
could not be endured at this enlightened period. We 
may be easily convinced of this truth by the comparison 
of the two Phffidras. Racine once attempted to intro- 
duce iove upon the French stage, in imitation of the 
Greeks ; a love that was to be attributed to the venge- 
ance of the gods ; nevertheless, on the same subject, 
how much difference may be observed in the manners 

» Jl happens somHimea, thai Ihe mjlhological dogni^7iii 
Ij- neilhsr aeveloped nor duly cniHideied <o\>^ 
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and customs of the aga 1 Euripides might have said to 
Pbadta, 

' Ce n'=a. plus une ardBur dans m.s ™neH gaqhfee. 

'C'esl V6nijaiuuie enliSre ft S9 prose aiuchee.- 
The -following lines would never have been thought of 



The Greek tragedies were at that era much inferior 
to our modem compositions of the eame description ; 
because the draraalic talent of this time consists not 
Onl; of the art of poetry, but a profound knowledge of 
the passions ; which clearly discOYers that the improve- 
ment in tragedy arises from tbe increased progress of 
the human intellect. 

The Greeks are not less admirable in this kind of 
ambition than other nations : this truth is farther con- 
finnedT when we compare their success with the period 
in which ibey flouridied. They transferred to their 
theatres every thing that was beautiful in the imagina- 
tion of the poets, witii the characters of antiquity and 
the vforship of their gods. And philosophy was much 
farther advanced in the time of Pericles, than hi that 
of Homer : their dramatic writers began also to acquire 

There is a very visible improvement in the three 
great tragedians, .i^schylus, Sophocles, and Euripides ; 
^oush there is too much distiince between jEschylus 
and uie two latter, to be able to account for his superi- 
ority by the natural progress of the human mind in so 
short a space of time: but j£schylus had witnessed 
only the prosperity of Athens : Sophocles and Euri- 
pides beheld the reverse ; their dramatic genius was 
brought forward and ripened: calamity too has its fe- 
cundity. 

No moral conclusion can be drawn from the works 
of jEschylas ; he scarcely ever unites the sufferings of 
the body with those of the mind hj any reflections. A 
shriek, a groan, a lamentation without any explanation, 
eipressea the impression of the moment, and prpsenta 
us with a portrait of what the mind was, before reflec- 

emotions. 

Sophocles often miiea philosophical arioma w h h 
ianguageofthe heart. Euripidesisiaiish ofhism u 
in the discourses of his personages, widiout he 
ways according with their particular situation d 
character. 

In perusing the works of these three grea g 
writers, we are made acquainted with their p 
talents, and the development and progress of those of 
the age they lived in ; but not one of them equaled the 
perfection of the English writers, in displaymg melan- 
choly sensations, and the extent of human wo. The 
modem writers excel in pathetic representation ; they 
are aware of the tender sources that render men's hearts 
accessible to pity ; and it requires a knowledge of cal- 
amity to create an interest sufficiently strong to present 
it with success to (he view of the mind. 

The numerous rewards bestowed by the Greeks on 
those who were possessed of a dramatic genius, en- 
couraged, in a great measure, the progress of the art ; 
but the exultation arising from the homage that was 
paid to them, proved, in a great measure, destructive 
to theatrical talents. The poet, rendered vain by ex- 
travagant applause, was himself in too ti^nquil a dis- 
position of mind to give dignity to distress, and ade- 
quate strength to melancholy expression. In the mo- 
dem tragedies, we arc led to perceive by the character 
of the style, that the author has himself experienced 
some of the calamities which he represents. 

The Grecian tragedies were remarkable for their 
purity of language. As they preceded all other writers, 
they could not have been imitators ; their style at first 



Modern literature aimed at greater excellence, or ai 
least, to differ from the ancients : it is certain that the 
Greeks, as they had nature alone for their model, might 
sometimes be accused of inelegance and coarseness of 
expression ; but they could not be chaiged with affec- 
tation. The Grceka pursued the straight path of lite- 
rary fame, and their efforts never failed of success 

it may be said, that the productions which they in- 
troduced upon the stage were extended to an unreason- 
able length; but they were perfectly adapted to the 
age in which they were written : tho spectators had 
not as yet learned to become weary at these represent- 
ations ; their attention being kept alive, they were far 
Sum wishing a rapid transition in the scenes presented 
to them; they were pleased with the details, and would 
have been dissatisfied had they been abridged. 

The Greeks, according to the system of the present 
times, committed many errors with respect to women : 
m their tragedies, men appeared in female characters ; 
and ihey wore incapable of understanding the force and 
delicacy, annexed to charms, which the moderns attach 
to the peisons of the softer sex. It must however be 
confessed, with the exceptions of a few criticisms, that 
the Greek tragedies possess, whh much beauty, a pei- 
fect regularitv. People so impetuous in their political 
discussions, |iad in all thek arts, comedy excepted, a 
dignitied moderation : it is to their religion that we 
must attribute then- stability in whatever was noble or 

The inhabitants of Athens did not pursue the present 
practice of the English theatrical writers ; they objected 
to the grotesque and vulgar scenes of common life being 
mixed with grand and heroic characteis. The Greeks 
represented uieh' tragedies in those festivals which were 
consecrated to their gods ; they were generally founded 
upon religion, and a pious veneration suggested the 
propriety of separating from their compositions, as thoy 
did from their sacred temples, every impure and igno- 
ble idea. The heroes, as described by their dramatic 
writers, had not that steady elevation of character which 
was g^ven them by Racine, but this difference cannot 
b t b ted to a popular condescension ; all the poets 
p ra ed heir characters in this manner, before mon- 

h d hivalry had given another turn to their ideas. 

Th gr aler part of the dramatic character of the 
G k w s taken from the Iliad, or from the Heroic 
y that period. The imfiressivs idea which 
H m g ve of his heroes, was of singular utility to the 
dram writers of that age: the names aJoneofAja^t, 
Ah nd Agamemnon, produced an emotion with 

which the remembrance of those heroes always inspired 
the Greeks, The greatest interest was next excited 
by their situations ; their fate seemed the fate of each 
individual, and their cause was the cause of the nation : 
the dramatic poets, in representing them, had only to 
display the idea already received : they were not under 
the necessity of creating both character and situation ; 

cited for the personagea they wished to introduce. 

Our modern writers have been indebted to the august 
celebrity of the tragic personages of antiquity; their 
finest and most natural passions are copied from the 
Greeks : it is not because thev are superior to the 
modems, but the Greeks certainly first pointed out the 
predominant affections and passions, the leading fea- 
tures of which must ever remain the same. 

Our tragic itepresentations of maternd tendomess 
have all in some degree a resemblance to that (if Cly- 
temnestra, and every filial sacrifice must bring to our 
remembrance that of Antigone. 

In short, tiiere exists in moral nature, as in the light 
of the sun, a certain number of rays which will produce 
either distinct or opposite colors, which you may vary 
by mixing them ; but a single new one cannot be cre- 
ated. The three tragic authors of Greece wrote all 
upon the aima subject, without giving themselves tha 
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trouble of inventing eny thing nevi 



lion Ihan of the poels ; a conncclion of ideaa may con- 
duct us to philosophical discoveries ; but oui first de- 
lieea and inTentions, with regard to poetry, are almost 
always the effects of chance. 

Histoij, customs and manners, and even the popn- 
lai tales, sssidt the imagination of the writers. Sopho- 
cles would never have invented the subject of Tancred 
from his own conceptions, nor VoUdre that of CEdipus. 
Nothing novel in the marvelous can be discovered, 
when the credulity of the multitude withdraws its aid. 

The importance given to the choruascs, which sto«d 
forward as the representatives of the people, is almost 
the only trace of republican spirit whion can be re- 
marked in the Grecian tragedies ; their comedies in- 
deed frequently recall the recollection of the politics of 
the nation ; but their tragedies were always fitted with 
the misfortunes and distiesses of kings,* which in- 
terested the spectators in their fate. A parade of re- 
gal pomp was stjll observed at Athens, although they 
loved and preferred a republican government. But it 
does not appear that the Greeks were possessed of that 
enthusiasm for liberty by which the Romans were dis- 
tinguiiihed ; this arose probably from their having had 
less difiicnllies to struggle with m the obtaining it. 
They had not. like the Romans, to espel a race of cmel 
tings, the very remembrance of whom was capable of 
inspiring them with the greatest horror. The love of 
liberty was with the Greeks a habit, a manner of exist- 
ence, but not a predominant passion. 

The Athenians were partial la theu- own inatitutions 
and to their country ; though it was not with them as 
with the Romans, an exclusive sentiment : they re- 
ceived new pleasures in whatever was represented 
before them. Their tr^dios were a true character- 
istic of their democracy ; their principal subjects were 
filled with reflections upon the rapid reverse of fate, 
and the uncertainty of fortune. The sudden and 
Irequent revolutions of a popular government often 
lead the mind to observations of this nature. 



XIV, his own decisions usurped the place of fate, 
and consequently no one dared to suppose him 
guilty of caprice ; but in a country where the people 
predominate, that which most impresses tiie mind, is 
the fate of individuals ; their sudden transitions being 
Bqoslly rapid and terrible, as they frequently fall irOm 
the pinnacle of grandeur into the abyss of adversity. 
The Greek tragic authors always endeavor to revive 
those impressions which have been considered as the 
most affecting spectacles to the people who are to tbten 
to them ; the heart is often sensibly touched by retro- 
spect, at least such a measure is always a step 
towards it. It is not necessary in sentiment as in 
the works of lighter fancy, to arrest the ottontlon by 
novelty. No ; when an audiauce is to be melted into 
tears, it is the past which must be recalled, 

CHAPTER III. 



Comedy requires a much il 
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spirit or IhepeDple jhuil caonol think, ihal loba comlnnallT re- 
p-eaenting ihe ini?Er» and diareas of kinga, was ihe mcsi proper 
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sive knowledge of the human heart, than tragedy ; it 
is leas difficult to portray what so frequently strikes 
the imagination as the pietuie of distress : it may 
also bo admitted, that tragic characters bear a certain 
resemblance toward each other, which eicludes critical 
observation ; and the models of heroic history have 
clearly pointed nut the method which they must pur- 

But il was the labour of ages to bring the under- 
standing to that requisite de^e of iaste and superior 
philosophy, which justly distinguished the dramatic 
works of Moliere ; and even had as great a ^niua 
as thia author poaseased existed among the Athenians 
they would not have discovered the beauty of his 
productions, or even have underRtood hia superior 

We look back with aatoniahment while reading the 
plays of Aristophanes, and find it difficnlt to conceive it 
possible that productions of such a nature could gain 
so great a degree of applause in the age of Pericles ; 
and likewise that the Greeks, who possessed a su- 
perior taste in the fine arts, could be entertained with 
vulgarity of so disgusting a nature. We must thence 
conclude that their taste was only good when it was 
annexed to the ima^nauon ; but defective in what 
arose from morality and sentiment. The Greeks were 
fond of every species of the beautiful, yet they erred 
through want of delicacy, and even of the decency due 

The Athenians were ever inspired vrith more en- 
thusiasm than respect for great and sublime characters ; 
religion, power, misfortune genius, and whatever struck 
the imagination, excited in them a degree of fanaticism ; 
but these impreaaiona were of short duration, and gave 
place with equal facility lo any other of as lively de- 
scription. 

Whatever requires to be performed by slow and 
cautious degreea, does not accord willi democracy. 
Aa it was by the spectators that the aclora were to be 
heard and applauded, authors were obliged, in a great 
measure, lo conform to theu- taste, and amuse them by 
low incidents and aalhes of wit ; which, however, too 
frequently have a similar effect on those in higher sta- 

Tragedy was less affected by this desire to please ihe 
multitude : it formed, aa has been before observed, a 
part of their religious festivals. Besides, it ia not 
necessary to consult either the taste or knowledge 
of ihs people in order to touch their feelmg ; the 
soft emotion of pity finds the same way to the heart 
in all ranks and conditions. It is to mankind at 
large that tragedy is addressed ; but comedy relates 
only to the precise period in which it is written : — the 
people, the manners, and the customs must be under- 
Btood and consulted, in order t«obtain popular success. 
Mirth is derived from habit : but tears are drawn from 

The principles of morahty commonly serve to regu- 
late the taale of the lower orders of society, and often 
to enlighten them even in literature. The people of 
Athena did not possess that scrupulous morality which 
can supply the place of the finest prmciples : they re- 
signed themselves enOrely to religious superstitions, 
vSich afforded them a very imperfect idea of the reality 
of virtue ; they transgressed all bounds of principle 
and decency in the eager pursuit of their amusements. 

The exclusion of women from the Greek theatres 
was one of the chief causes of its imperfections. 
The authors have no motive for concealment, there 
was no restriction of language necessary to be ob- 
served i and nothmg being left to the imagination, they 
were consequently deficient in that grace, elegance, and 
modesty, which ia so striking to the modern reader. It 
is also a fact, that ihe masks, apeaking-irumpels, and 
all the absurd faniaatical cuatoms of the ancient 
iheatrta, disposed the iaind,Uke caricatures ia drawing 
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to study the grotesque and unnatural ; but were totally 
contrary to the simplicity of nature. 

Aristophanes sometimes availed himseir of the gross 
jests and butfoonery of the populace : he likewise prC' 
sented the reverse of what was vulgar and inelegant ; 
but it was naver a clear representation of silnations, 
or an accurate description of characters that he es- 

Elained ; nor did he point out the irregularities of nian- 
ind to the ridicule of society. 
The greater part of the dramatic works of Aristo- 
phanes were relatively connected with the events of 
the times in which they were written : they had not, at 
that early period, acquired the art of ciciting popular 
curiosity, by a representation of romantic intrigue. 
Hie comic art, in its state of Grecian aimplicily, cer- 
tainly could not have eiisted without having recourse 
to allusions ; they were not in possession of a su9i- 
cient knowledge of the secret passions of the human 
heart, to create any interest in the recital of them; 
hot it was always an easy matter to please the people, 
hy turning their chiefe iolo ridicule : thus were com- 
positions founded on the circumstances of the moment, 
and they were certain of being received with applause ; 
but they were not calculated to obtain a lasting repu- 

The portraits of living cbaiactcrs, and the epigrams 
upon contemporary events, like a family jest, were 
merely the whim and success of the day, which could 
not fail to fatigue and disgust the subsequent ages. 
Nothing could he more like^' than that representations 
of this nature shonld annually decrease in the merit 
ascribed to them; because memory fails m retracing 
the subjects therein alluded to, and the judgment by 
this means is inadequate to unravel the beauty and 
gaiety of each writings : whenever it requires reflec- 
tion in order to comprehend the point and sense of a 
jest, the efiect of it must be entirely lost. 

But in tragedy the case is very different ; the spec- 
tators consi^r nothing Eirther than the illusion ; they 
tie sufficiently interested in the hero of the piece, to 
nndersland foreign manners and customs, anif to tran- 
sport themselves ideally into countries and places en- 
t&ely new : the emotion of which they are sasceptible, 
inolinea them to conceive anil adopt every thing pre- 
sented to their view. In comedy tho imagination of 
the audienceis quiet and tranquil, and therefore does not 
afford the least assistance to the author: the impres- 
sion of mirth is so light and spontaneous, that the most 
feeble efforts, or the slightest absence of mind, is 
enonah to prevent the effect, 

Aristophanes grounded bis plays on the circum- 
stances of the day : becanso (he Greeks were destitute 
of that philosophical reflection, which admits the ready 
comprehension of characters, and which would have 
enabled ^em to understand a composition that would 
^ve proved interesting to men of all ages and nations. 

The comedies of Menander and the characters of 
Theophrastus made a great progress ; the one in 
theatrical decency, and the other in the observations of 
tba human heart ; but bo^ these writers had the ad- 
Tanlage of being in repute a century later than Aristo- . 
phanes. In a country where democracy is established, 
anthore in general ere seduced to introduce upon the 
stage iUusions to public aflairs, by the irresistible hope 
and charm of popular applause ; which will always 
prove inimical to the theatrical productions of a free 
people. I am ignorant whether such representations 
are a sign of liberty ; but I amcertam they are the de- 
Struction of the dramatic art. 

The Athenians, as I have before observed, were ei- 
tremeiy inclined to enthusiasm ; but they were not the 
leas partial to that species of satire which insulted men 
of superior station and abilities ; the comedies of 
Athens, like the Joumala of France, were favorable to 
tiie display of a democratic levelling spirit ; but vi^ith 
Ail diiterence, that the plays at that period were fliled 
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In these days, we 
not to be apprehensive of slander ; and are too readily 
forsaken by our friends, not to- guard against tho 
machmations of our enemies. In Athens, persons ac- 
cused could make themselves known, and justify 
themselves before the nation at large : but in our nu- 
merous associations, we could only oppose tiie tardy 
light of literature to the animated ridicule of the 
theatre; and against such an unequal contest, no char- 
acter, no authority, could maintain its ground. 

The republic of Athena itself owed its subjection 
entirely to the abuse of the comic powers; and the 
e^icessive love of the Atheruans for that species of 
amusement which increased their inordinate desire of 
procuring constant divereion and frivolous occupations. 
The comedy of 'Nubes' prepared the minds of the 
populace for the accusation of Socrates, Demosthenes, 
in the following century, could not draw tho attention 
of the people from their lighter pursuits to engage them 
against Philip. What was most seriously feared for 
the republic, was the loo great ascendancy which might 
be acquired by one of its great men: but that which 
tended to its overthrow was its total indifference for 
them all. 

After having sacrificed their glory to their amuse- 
ments, the Athenians saw even their independence 
ravished from them, and with it those very enjoyments 
which they had preferred to the defence of their 
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Philosophy and eloquence were often united among 
the Athenians ; the systems, metaphysics, and politics 
of Plato, contributed much less to his reputation than 
the beauty and grandeur of his style. The Greek 
philosophers were, generally speaking, estremely elo- 
quent upon the subject of abstract ideas. 
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losophy, apart from the 

to investigate the pro^r ss m ng 

a knowledge of philoso 

with any degree of cert 

Whether in the poe ar 

teresting political dis "s 
quence had attained th p 

Greeks, which has serv ml 

ages, even down to the present time ; but their phi- 
losophy appears to me much inferior to that of their 
imitators, the Romans. The modern philosophy has 
still greater superiority over that of the Greeks ; and 
(his is no more than miaht be eipected, when we con- 
sider the advantages that must be derived from the 
lapse of two thousand years. 

The Greeks improved themselves in a most remark- 
able manner during the course of three centuries : in 
the last, which was that of Alexander, Menander, Theo- 
phrastus, Euclid, and Aristotle, they were evidently 
distinguished by their progress, in every species of re- 
finement ; but one of the principal and final causes of 
the great events which are known to us, appears to be 
the civilization of the world, I shall explain this asser- 
tion more at large elsewhere : at present, what is im-, 
mediately necessary to be observed is, simply, how far 
the Greeks were accessary to the diffusion of know- 
ledge, and the means (hey pursued in order to eicile 
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all these things combmed to give the greatRst effect to 
their lessons of philosophy. The wotS, in its infancy, 
was taught truth by the assjatanco of the marvelous in 
mythology. Thus was a taste for study produced and 
preserved by a thousand different ways ; and the enco- 
minms bestowed on the disciples of philosophy, greatly 
augmented their number. 

Nothing contributes more togii'e us an enlarged idea 
of the reputation of the ancients, than the astonishing 
effect priMuccd by their works; but this is by no means 
an accurate lule by which they should be judged. The 
lunited number of enlightened men which Greece held 
out to the admiration of the rest of the world, tlie great 
difficulties attending nautical discoverieB, the ignorance 
in which the chief part of the community remained with 
regard to the reality of facts collected by the anthors, 
theratityof their manuacripts, all contributed to inspire 
the most lively curiosity for worka of celebrity. The 
n It pi d testimonies of the general interest eiciled 
h phlosophets to overcome the greatest difScoltiea 
th t e annexed to their studies, before they were 
abndged by method and generalizations. Modem fame 
■K uld ot have been considered an adequate compen- 
ta n fo such estraordinary efforts of the mind : no- 
th _ le than the brilliant honors conferred on genius 
b the ar^ ients, could have encouraged them to perse- 
n a task so laborious. It is granted, that the an- 
cient phdosophers acquured a more shining reputation 
than the modems; but it is also true, thai the modems, 
in metaphysics, in morals, and in moat of the sciences, 
are infinitely superior to the ancients. 

The philosophers of antiquity may be said to have 
refuted some of the errors prevalent at that era ; but 
they were not themselves entirely eiempt from many 
of them. While we must admit, that the most absurd 
opinions were generally established, even the writers 
who appeal to the light of reason, cannot entirely diveat 
themselves of the piejudicee by which they ore encom- 
passed. Sometimes they substitute one error in the 
plftce of another, which they had successfully combated ; 
at other times, in making theu- attack upon generally 
received opinions, they are but too apt to retain a degree 
of superstition peculiar to themselves. Casual words 
appeared very formidable to Pythagoras, Socrates, and 
Plato, who had faith in the eiistence of ^miliar spirits; 
and Cicero was alarmed at the pteaages conveyed in 
dreams. But when calamity or distress of any descrip- 
tion bears heavily on the human mind, it ia difficult, if 
not impossible, entirely to eradicate the degree of su- 
perstition it is naturally inclined to admit : Uie interior 
sensation that should abolish such weakness, ia not suf- 
ficiently strong ; and the mind never feels itaelf secure, 
unless depending for support upon something independ- 
ent of itself. Those who minutely study their own 
hearts, will find that, in every calamity of life, they are 
more inclined to rely on the opinion of others than on 
their own ideas and reflections ; and to seek elsewhere 
for iho motive of their hopes and fears, rather than ap 
ply to a more certain guide. — that of their own reason. 
A man, however superior his faculties may be, feels it 
a difficult task, by his own efforts, to free himself from 
a portion of the supernatural, which ia inherent in his 
nature : the nation at large must unite with philosophy 
against absurd terrors and superstitions, or it would be 
impossible even for philosophy itself to be successful. 

The minda of the Greeks weie foolishly eijgrossed 
by researches into the different systems of the world. 



The smaller the progress they had made in science, the 
less they were acquainted with the eitcnt of the human 
understanding. The philosophers delighted themselves 
particularly in the uJiknmim, and tbe incx^icaHe. 
Pythagoras declared that ' there v?as natkhtg red, but 
what mas apiritval ; and that ike material had no exist- 
CTice.' — Plato, that writer whose imaeination was so 
brilliant, is continually reverting to whunsical metaphy- 
sics relative to the world, to men, and to love ; where 
the physical laws of the universe, and the venHcation 
of sentiments, are never observed. There is nothing 
moie wearisome than the study of that species of mota- 
physica, which has neither facts for its foundation, nor 
method for its guide : and it is surely impossible not to 
be cODvioced 01 this truth, in reading the philosophical 
writings of the Graeka, notwithstanding we may fully 
admit the charma of their language. 

The ancients were better skilled in morals than in 
philosophy : an accurate study of the sciences is neces- 
sary to rectify metaphysics ; but nature has placed in 
the heart of man a guide to conduct him to virtue: 
nevertheless, nothing could be more unsettled and un- 
connected than the moral code of the ancients, Pythago- 
ras seems to attach the same importance to proverbs, 
to counsels of prudence and of dexterity, as he did to 
the precepts, of virtue. Rank and morals were con- 
founded by many of the Greek philosophers ; the love 
of study, and the performance of the first duties, were 
classed together. In their enthusiasm for the faculties 
of the mind, they allowed them a place of esteem be- 
yond every thina else : they eicited men to the acquire- 
ment of admiration ; but they never looked with an eye 
of penetration into the heart, 

t am doubtful whether the term happiness .occurs 
once in any of the Greek writings, according to the 
modem acceptation of the word : nor did they annex 
any great importance to private virtues ; tho political 
was, with tiiem, a branch of the morai ; their medita- 
tions on men were made in society ; and thoy seldom 
or ever judged them, but with relation to their fellow- 
citizens; and as the free states were but thinly peopled, 
and the women not considered as forming any prt of 
it,* the actual eiistence of the men consisted in their 
social relations : it was to complete this political esist- 
ence, that the studies of the philoaopher were oiclu- 
sively applied, Plato, in his Republic, proposes, as a 
mcana of promoting the happiness of tho human race, 
the e:tii])ation of conjugal and paternal affection, by a 
commnmty of women and children. A monarchical 
government, and the extent of modern powers, have 
diaunited the greater part of the inhabitants from the 
interest of public affairs : they have retired into the bo- 
som of their famihes, end have not diminished ^eir 
happiness by the exchange ; but every circumstance 
eicited the ancients to continue in the path of politics, 
and the very first object of their moral was an encourage- 
ment to pursue it. What is truly beautiful m their 
doctrine does not contradict tho assertion. If it is re- 
quiEitc, in all situations, for men to exercise a great 
power over themselves ; it is, above all, to those in 
public stations that this power is necessary. How ad- 
mirably is this moral, whjcli consists in tho tranquillity 
and vigor of mind and the enthusiasm of wisdom, set 
forth in the apology of Socrates and in the Phsedon. If 
it were posaible to instill into the mind that accurate 
order of ideas, it seems as if it would be invincibly 
armed against mankind. 

The ancients, it is true, often founied part of their 
support in error ; but after all, they followed what they 
tiiougbt and acknowledged to be right hut what is 
wanting at the present era, is an insurrection against 
egotism ; for the moral virtue of each mdividua! is 

The Greek philosophers were very hniiied in then 
• TliereiBn«Kil)6Rnmit,lnlliecbata™raoriheophra5Hl^ 
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make their studies uiiiTeraal : it was therefore iinpos 
sible foe them to proceed lo a great length in any pat 
ticular pursuit ; and they wanted that 
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of an ediiicD which the human mind has t 

Aiistotle, however, who lived in th th d t ry 
Uie Greeks, a century consequently pe th 

efiorts of the imagination to the two p eduig A 
totle, I say, substituted the force of ob m Ih 

place of Iheenergyof theory : and thi di i 

would have been saHicrent lo have I blish d h 
fame ; but he did not flop there ; he w po 1 1 
tuie, physic, melapbysica, and these suheels formed 
the analysis of idaaa in his own times. Being the his- 
torian of the progress of the sciences at that period, he 
digested and placed them me^iodically in the veryoi 
der in which they were conceived by himself Thi 
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Crospect of the past, when things present lay claim lo 

rfieir chief attention. 

The ancients, but more patticulatly Aristotli . 
played a skill and jndgment, in some of their political 
inBtitulions, equal lo those of the moderns, but this es- 
ception la the invariable rule of progression is entirely 
owing to ^6 republican liberty which was enjoyed by 
the Greeks, but which is unknown to the moderns. 
Arialotte remained in the most profound ignorance 
nspecling all general questions that had not been ex- 
plained by preceding events in the history of his tiine : 
he does not admit of the existence of a natural right to 
slaves ; and though an antagonist of Plato in many 
other respects, he does not appear to imagine it was 
possible that slavery could admit of modification. Plato 
speaks of the cauacs of revolutions, and ^e principles 
of government, with a superior penetration and judg- 
ment ; but the greater part of his ideas were furnished 
by the eiamples of the Greek republic. If a republican 
government had existed since the time of Plato, the 
moderns woidd have been as much his superiors in the 
social arts, as they have been in every other inlelfectual 
study. The ideas miiat ever be informed by events : 
thus in examining the labors of ^e mind, we constantly 
observe that either time or circumstance is the clue by 
which genius is guided : reflection knows how to draw 
consequences from a single idea ; but the first step in 
every thing is discovered by chance, and not by leflec- 

The style of the Greek historians was remarkable for 
creating an interest, while it kept up wllbont diminish- 
ing ^ittt beautiful simplicity so justly admired : their 
descriptions were full of vivacity, but they never in- 
vestigated deeply into characters, nor judged by insti- 
tutions : tbey caught at facts so eagerly, that they 
never carried their Noughts towards existing causes. 
In keepuig pace with the events of their time, the 
Greek authors foilowfd a certain impulse without con- 
sidering whence it arose : it seems indeed, as if their 



inexperience of life rendered them ignorant, whether 
the then state of esistence could ever he altered ; and 
they transmitted to posterity moral truths as well as 
physical facts, tine discourses as well as bad acticrs, 
and their mildest laws as well as the commands ol 
tyrants, without analyzing either the characters or the 
principles ; it might almost be said, that they portrayed 
the conduct of men like the vegetation of plants, with- 
out bestowing upon them the judgment of reflection.' 
These observations arc applicable to the historians of 
h fir t g B of the Greeks. Plolarch, and his con- 
mpo ry Tacitus, lived in a different epoch of the ad- 

m t of the human understanding. 
Th I quence of the Greek philosophers nearly 

3 1 d Ih t of the Greek orators. Socrates and 
t I f red speaking to writing; because they felt, 
w h t ctly rendering to thftm^elves an account 
f h ir tal Its, that their ideas belonged more to imi- 
Ltiin than to analysis. They loved to 
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still greater eifett upon us, by the grandeur and puiity 
of the language ; their mild yet energetic doctrines 
gave to their writings a characlar which time has not 
impaired. Ancient diction is very congenial to the 
simple beauties of composition, nevertheless we should 
find an insupportable monotany in the discourses of the 
Greek i^iloEophers upon the affection, had Ihoy been 
written in these days ; they hsva no power to create 
emotion, but are uniformly remarkable for melancholy 
and sensibility. 

Morality and sensibility were not united in the opin- 
ions of the Stoics. Notlhem lilcrature did not then 
exist, to instil a love of gloomy reflections : the biiman 
race if, the eipression may be allowed, had not then 
reached the age of melancholy : men, when struggling 
with mental affliction, had recourse to violence, in- 
stead of that due resignation which does not endeavor 
to suppress pain, nor cause a blush at feeling regtet : 
it is Miat submission alone, which can turn affliction tc 
our advantage, and make it subservient even to the sub 
lioiiU of our talents, 

The eloquence of the Tribune, in the republic of 
Athens, was as perfect as was necessary to bring over 
the opinion of the auditors ; and in a country where so 
great a poUtical result was produced by riietonc, this 
talent must necessarily develop itself. Eloquence 
was converted by the Athenians, while they remained 
a free people, into a kind of gymnastic, in which the 
orators seemed wrestling with the populace, and 
forcing theur arguments upon them as if Ihey were 
determined to overcome them. The subject most 
frequently treated upon by Demosthenes was the 
indignation witfv which he was inspired by the Athen- 
ians : this wrath agamst Ibe people, natural enough 
in a republic, was mixed in all his orations, — when 
he speaks of himself, it is with rapidity and indiffer- 

In the following chapter, I shall examine some of 
the reasons which caused the political distinction that 
existed between Ciceio and Demosthenes. It is 
generally remarked of the Gireek orators, that they 
make use of but a very small number of original ideas : 
whether it was owing to their being able to strike the 
minds of the people with only a few arguments forcibly 
espressed and fully explained, or whether the ha- 
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tongues of the ancients displayed the same uniformity 
as their writings, it is certain that, gpnerall); speaking, 
ihey had not a great variety of ideas : their writings 
resemt)led the music of the Scots, who composed 
their airs of a few tine but simjjle notes, the per- 
fect harmony of wiiich, while it deiied criticism 
could not tfeate a very deep interest in the hearers, 

Wb feel httlB cause of regret in laMng leave of the 
Greeks, though truly an astonishing people ; and the 
obvious reason for this mdifference is, that they were 
the people who merely began the civilization of the 
world. They had, it is true, all the qualities reqnisite 
to eicite the development of the human understanding : 
but we do not feel a simitat sensation of pain at their 
disappearance from history, sa is caused by the loss of 
the Romans. The customs and habits, the philosophi- 
cal knowledge, and the military successes of the 
Greeks, could be but transitory ; they resembled eoed 
driven by the wind to every comer of the world, till 
none remained in the place whence it originally came 

The love of fame was the motive that guided every 
action of the Greeks : they studied the "ciences, in 
order to be admired ; they supported pain, to create 
intereEt ; they adopted opinions, to gam disciples , 
and they defended their country, for the sake of riitmg 
it ;' but ihey had not that internal sentiment, that na 
tional spirit, that devotion Ui their countrj, all which 
50 eminently distinguished the Romans The Greek? 
gave the first impulse to literature and the fine arts ; 
but the Romans gave to the world invaluable testi- 
monies of their gcnuis. 



CHAPTER V. 



literature followed the track which had been 
out by the Greeks: at first, because they might have 
considered it superior in many respects ; and Uierefore 
to have swerved from it, would have been to have re- 
nounced truth and taste; and another probable reason 
wh^ they conformed to it viras, that they found a model 
which accorded with their own ideas and habits: — 
whenever this is the case, the mind is more inclined 
to adopt than create ; necessity alone can produce in- 
vention, and mankind apply themselves in preference 
to improving, when they ate saved the trouble of in- 
venting. 

The paganism of the Romans was very similar fo 
that of the Greeks. The precepts of the fine arts and 
of literature, a great number of laws, and the greater 
part of their philosophical opinions, were transported 
successively from GJreece into Italy. I shall not there- 
fore atlempt to analyze effects, which so nearly resem- 
ble each other, and which must have arisen from a simi- 
lar cause : all that regards the Greek literatnre, the 
pagan religion, slavery, the customs and manners of the 
oast, and the general spirit of antiquity before the in- 
vasion of the north, and the esta-blishment of the 
Christian religion, will be found, with some few re- 
Btrictions, among the Latins. 

"What are most worthy of observation and remark, 
appear to be the ditferr.nt characteristics of the Greek 
and LalinliteralnrE, and the progress of the human mind 
in the tliree successive periods of the literary history 



of Iho Romans ; thai which precedes Ihe reign of Au- 
gustus; thai which bears the name of that emperor ; 
and likewise the term that may be reckoned attor his 
death till the reign of the Antonines, ITie two first 
are in some measure confounded by iheic dotes, but ara 
eitremely diiferent in every other respect. Although 
Cicero died in the reign of the triumvirate of Ootavina, 
his genius is limited entirely to the republic : and not- 
withstandmg Ovid, Virgi!, and Horace, were born 
during the lime of the republic, their writings bear the 
character of monarchical influence : and in the reign 
of Augustus, some authors, particulmly Titus Livy, 
discovered very often m their historical writings, that 
they were republicans at heart. But to analyze with 
accuracy the distinctions of these three different pe- 
riods, we must esamine their general colorings, and not 
dwell upon particular eiceptions. 

The Roman character was never fully displayed but 
in the lime of the republic. A nation indeed has no 
character, unless it is free. The aristocracy of Rome 
possessed some of the advantages of an aristocracy 
made up of enlightened characters : and though ^ey 
may be |U5lly reproached, with regard to the nomina- 
tion of their senators, it being entirely hereditary ; 
nevertheless the government of Rome, within its own 
M ills, was free and paternal. But their conquests gave 
an almost unlimited power to the chiefs of the state ; 
and the prmcipal Romans, being freely elected by thou: 
city, which they looked upon as the queen of tlie uni- 
terse, considered ^emseives as possessing the govern- 
ment of the world. From this aristocratical sentiment 
in the nobles, and the exclusive superiority in the in- 
habitants of die city, arose the distinguished character 
of the Roman writings, their language, their moral 
habits and their dignity. 

The Romans never displayed, under any circum- 
stances, the tokens of violent emotion : vuhen they 
most desired to affect and persuade by their eloquence, 
they then bought it of the greatest importance to pre- 
serve that equanimity of temper and that cahn dignity 
of manners, which are the symbols of a strong mind ; 
that they might not bring into question those senti 
roents of raapoct, which served as the basis of their 
politico! <nstitntionB as well os of their socisl relations. 
There wos in their language an outhority of einression, 
a gravity of tone, a regularity of periods, which is sel- 
dom, if ever, acquired by the broken accents of an 
agitated mind, or the lively and rapid sallies of wit 
and gaiety. Their bravery rendered them victorious in. 
battle ; but their nmral strength consisted in that pro- 
found and solemn impression which was produced bj 
the very name of Ronuina. They never permitted 
themselves to be seduced by any consideration ; not 
even a present triumph could induce them to commit 
which would m any degree be detrimental to 



... their discretion than in the impetuosity of their 
passions ; they were easily persuaded by the voice of 
reason, and restrained by esteem ; they were also more 
religious and less fanatical than the Greeks ; they paid 
a |Tcatei attention to poUtical authority, and not pes- 
ssssing an equal share of enthusiasm, they were less 
jealous of the reputation of individual^ and were never 
deprived of the ererciso of their reason by any event 

Tho Romans, m the early period of their history, 
despised the fine arts, and literature more particularly ; 
but when philosophers, orators, and historians rendered 
the talent of writing useful to the alfairs and morals of 
the people, th Romans then were the first to engage 
in the pursuit f hterature : their works, moreover, had 
that advantagF over those of the Greeks, which must 
always arise from a practical knowledge and admmis- 
■ " but they Vfere necessarily obliged to use the 
ircumspeeticn in Ihe composition of them,! (t 
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was with the greatest timidity that Cicero firat attacked 
the generally received ideas of the Romana : the opin- 
ions of the nation might not lie set at defiance by those 
who wished lo obtain their Totes for the firet places in 
the republic ; and therefore the greatest ambition of 
the generality of writers was to defend and preserve 
the reputation of the statesmen. 

In such a democracy as that which eiisted at Athens, 
the attention to political concerns, and the study of 
philosophy, were as rareij found united, as the man of 
reflection and the courtier ate in a monarchy. The 
means by which the people acquired popularity, occu- 
pied nearly the whole of their timo, and seemed to hare 
little or no connection with the labor necessary for the 
increase of knowledge : the chiefs of the people had 
cot, so to speaJ:, the smallest idea of poaterity ; the 
Worms of the then present timos were so terrible, and 
had such an unlimited power OTer the posterity and ad- 
Tecsily of BTery individual, that all their passjona were 
absorbed in contemperaneous events. An aristocratical 
government proceeding in a slower and more measured 
career, eicites In its subjects a more lively interest for 
file future : the light of philosophy is necessary to the 
reflection of a select society of men, while the re- 
sources of the imagination are sufficient to move an 
assembled multitude of the people. 

With the eiception of Xenophon, who himself took 
an active part in the military history which he related, 
(but who was never possessed of any power in the in- 
terior of the republic,) not one statesman of Athens 
was ceiabrated at (he same period for his literary tal- 
ents, or even imagined, like Cicero and Csssar, Iha h 
could add by his writings to his political consoq 
Seipio and Sallust were suspected, the one of b 
the concealed author of the Comedies of Tarenc nd 
the other to have been covertly engaged in th 
spiracy of which he was the historian: but there 
instance, amongst the Athenians, of any individn b 
ino united the study of literature with aiiairs ol ta 
The result of this nearly absolute distinction be » n 
the study of philosophy and tiie occupation of h 
statesman, was, that the Greek writers gave mo 
tude lo their imagination ; and the Latin authors regu 
lated their ideas by the actual' state of human aff 

The Latin literature was Ihe only one which m 
menced with philosophy ; in every other, especi lly n 
that of the Greeks, they were entirely indebted to h 
imagination for the first efforts of the mind. The 
[s of Plautua and of Terence are entirely the 
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_ft(; was the first principle of the Latin literature ; and 
want of amusement, that of the Greeks. The patri- 
cians, in condescension to the people, instituted shows, 
music, and festivals; but the power was wholly con- 
centrated in the senate. 

The Romans were aUowed to be a celebrated nation, 
powerfully constituted, and wisely governed, long be- 
fore the existence of any author in the Latin language. 
The talent of writing was not developed till a consider- 
able time after action had had its full play ; which ill- 
daces a conclusion, that the Roman literature was of a 
quite different nature from that of a nation whose imag- 
ination was the fi»t ptmoiple that was roused to action. 
piMtj public schools wore UiBUUitod lo study Ilia laws, wliere 
Ihe; wore snaJylicalhr eiplained b;ihe commontaiiirB. Beiius 
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judgment than thai possessed by Ihe Greeks, was 
nalural consequence that arose from the distinctioi 
classes at Eome. Those who were highest, ambiti 
to raise themselres higher, were not long in discoi 
uig that a good education and a noble deportment dis- 
tinguished the different ranks in a much greater degree 
than the legal gradations could obtain. The Roiaans 
would never have endured on their theatres the coarse 
jests of Aristophanes ; they would never hare suffered 
their contemporaneous events, and their public charac- 
ters, to have been thus given as a spectacle of ridicnle 
to the public : they permitted, however, certain theatri- 
cal jest and manners t« be exhibited in their presence, 
Dutw thout tbe smallest allusion to their domestic vir- 
u Pantomimes or ferces, the subjects of which 
« e taken from Greece, and the principal parts per- 
f m d by Greek slaves, were allowed, but nothing 
th t bo e the slightest relation to the manners of the 
Koma The ideasandsentimentseEpressed intiiese 

con d es ere, in the opinion of the Roman spectators, 
a a ti n more than a work of imagination. Terence, 
however, preserved, in the use of those foreign subjects, 
that style of decency and lesCraiut which are necessary 
to the dignity of mankind, even when tbere were no wo- 
men amongst theauditoiE. 

The condition of the female sei was of much more 
unportance amongst the Romans than amongst the 
Greeks ; but it was in thetr own famdies they obtained 
[hat ascendency, which they had not at that time ac- 
quired ill society. The taste and urbanity of the Ro- 
mans was of that masculine order, which borrows no- 
thing from the delicacy of women, hut was solely main- 
tained by their austerity of manners. 

Neither the thundering eloquence of the Greeks, nor 
the ingenious flattery of the French, were calculated 
for an aristocratical government ; It is neither the in- 
dividual person of the king, nor the people at lai^e, 
whose esteem it is the most essential to cultivate ; but 
that of a small body of men who unite in common their 
separate interest. In this order of things, it bdioved 
the patricians mutually to respect each other, in order 
to command the esteem of the nation at lai^e : they 
must also apply themselves to obtain a solid and last- 
ing reputation : their qualifications must be solemn 
and grave, but at the same time such as might reflect 
honor on each individual of their number, and tend to 
the support of eacn separate eiistence equally with 
their own, "Whatever is singular, or ejcites too largo a 
share of applause or envy, is not suitable to the dignity 
of an august body of men. The Romans were not am- 
bitious to distinguish themselves, like the Greeks, by 
eitraordinary systems and useless sophisms, or by a 
marmer of living fantastically philosophical,' What 
was most calculated to obtain the esteem of the patri- 
cians, was the object of general emulation; they might 
hate tbem, but they nevertheless wished to imitate them. 
Although the Romans attended less to literary purauita 
than the Greeks, they were considered superior to them 
in their wisdom, and the eitent of Iheh moral and phi- 
losophical observations : besides, the Romans had the 
advantage of some centuries over the Greeks in the 
progress of Uie human understanding. 

A demoeracy inspires a Uvely and almost universal 
emulation ; but an aristocracy eicites to (he perfection 
of what it has begun. The wriier who composes, 
ought ever to have the judges of his performance pre- 
sent to his imagination ; that his works will then com- 
bine the genius of the author, and the knowledge of the 
public, which he was selected for his tribunal. 

The Greeks had infinitely more practice tlian the Ro- 
mans in smart and prompt repartees, which could not 
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ipularity io the midst of a sprightly and 
witty nations but the Romans had evidently the ad- 
vantage of possessing real judgment ; there was, con- 
sequently, a closer connection in their ideas, which laid 
them to examine with greater minuteness every species 
of reflection : and their advancement in pbdosophy is 
very apparent, from the era of Cicero to that of Taci- 
tus. The literature of the imagination proceeded nith 
a rapid but an unequal step ; while the knowledge of 
the human heart, and the morals annexed to it, came 



but as the Romans adopted in their conduct hi life, the 
princi]ilee of morality which the Greeks had only deve- 
loped in their writings, the exercise of vittue rendered 
them greatly their superior. Every thing which relates 
to the code of moral duties, is explained by Cicero with 
more energy, more clearness, and greater force, than 
by any other who preceded him it was impossible to 
advance farther in ^e establi^ment of a beneficient re- 
ligion, or in the abolishment of slavery, both political 
and civil. 

The ancients did not mvestigate so deeply into the 
extent of the human passions, as some of the modem 
moralists have done : their ideas of tirtue were io oi>- 
position to this examination. Virtue, with the at 



in inquiry into 
the secrets of the heart, and therefore moral pluloso- 
pby lost much in many respects. 

The opinion of the Stoics was the poini of honor with 
the ancients. A predominant virtue snstains every 
political association independent of their principles <n 
government ; that is to say. amongst all the different 
qualifications one must be preferred : unless this were 
the case, the others would lose their effect; but this 
one alone can supply the absence of all the rest ; this 
quality is the tie. the distinguished character which 
unites citiiens of the same country. 

The predominant trait in tbe character of the Lace- 
demonians, was the contempt in which they held bodily 
pain ; that of the Athenians was the distinction of 
talents ; that of the Romans was the conquest of Ihe 
mind over itself ; and that of the French vras the splen- 
did display of their valor : and so great was the impor- 
tance which a Roman attached to the eiercise of^ an 
absolute command over himself, that, when alone, he 
would scarcely allow even to himself that he possessed 
those affections which he was expected to suppress. 
If the least apprehension of weakness at any time ren- 
dered him likely to betray it. he repulsed it with so 
much energy, that he did not indulge his inclination 
with sufficient latitude to investigate the private emo- 
tions of his own heart. It was much the same with the 
Roman philosophers ; the tumultuous sensations of 
grief, anger, envy, or re^et, and every involuntary feel- 
ing of the soul, were considered as effeminate ; and 
they would have blushed even to have been suspected 
of approving of them ; they had no desire to study 
them, either in their own case or that of others. Ei- 
tremely ambitious of fame, th^ gave no latitude to 
their natural character ; that which appeared, was alto- 
oelher artificial : nevertheless, the Romans were not 
hypocrites by nature, but they acquired that appearance 

Cicero is the only philosopher whose real character 
,. IS evidently portrayed throughout his writuigs; and 
yet he brought his systems to oppose what his self-lovo 
had suffered to escape from him ; and his philosophy 
"irely composed of precepts without observa- 

Cicero, in his ' Offices,' speaks of decorum, 

thatis, of exterior forma of virtue, as if it was a part of 
virtue itself; they taught as a moral duty, the several 
methods of imposing respeaOywiiwlCU'*- 



guage, by elegance of prdi^JC^tib^ 
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cireuraatancB that could add to the Jignity of man, was 
eaieomed a firtue with the Romans, It was philo- 
BOjihical enjoyments and not tho consolatory ideas of a 
cublitne and elevated celigion, which the Romans pro- 
posed as a recompense foe their aacrificca. It waa not 
to Che consolationa of the heart that thej appealed to 
aoatain the man ; but to his piide. The more their 
nature resembled the majestic, the greater caie was 
taken to baniah from the mind eien the smallest emo- 
tion of sensibility, had it eflPn been the aole support of 
their severest morale. 

It does not appear, that in the first epoch of Iheir 
literature there was any work which discovered a pro- 
found knowledge of the human heart, the secret spnngs 
which actuate characters, or the nimiberless diversities 
at die moral natnre. To have investigated the cause 
of those involuntary sensations of the heart, would have 
been probably an encouragement to them, whilst the 
Romans wi^ed to remain ignorant even of the possi- 
bility of their existence. Their eloquence, singly con- 
sidered, did not posaeea that irresistible emotion ; ,it 
was the light and strength of reason, which never in- 
terrupted the tranq^uillity of the mind. The Romans 
were, nevertheless, poascssed of more real sensibility 
than the Greeks; that austerity of manners which they 
imposed upon themselves, was a better preeervatlvo to 
the affections, than that licentiousness to which the 
Greeks abandoned themselves. 

Plutarch rehitcs that Brutus, when about to quit 
Italy, and just ready to embark, walked by the seaside 
with Portia, whom he was going to leave; they en- 
tored Into one of the temples, and addressed their pray- 
ers to tho gods of protection ; whon a painting, which 
represented the parting scene of Hector and Andro- 
mache, caught their attention. Cato's daughter, who, 
tQI that moment, had supported herself with the greatest 
heroism, could no longer suppress the violence of her 
grief, Brutus, moved to pity by her tears, led her to 
some friends who had accompanied them, saying, 'I 
trust to your care this woman, who unites to every vir- 
tue peculiar to her own sex, the intrepiditv of ours.' 
And with these expreaaive words he went his may. 

I know not whether our civil commotions, in which 
the tender farewells of so many friends have proved 
their last, have added to the impression I felt in read- 
ing this recital ; but it appears to me, that there are 
few more affecting: it is also true, ^t the austerity 
of the Roman character gives a more brilliant coloruig 
to the feelings it eicitea. The stoic Brutus, whose 
rigid virtue never condescended to pity, showed, in his 
last days, and even in those moments which preceded 
hia lateat efforts, a sentiment so tender, that it suiprisea 
the heart with an uneipocfed emotion : the dreadful 
action and fatal destiny of this last of the Romana, on- 
compaas his image with ideas so melancholy which ex- 
cite a aympathetic concern for the fete of Portia.* 

Compare this affecting scene with that of Pericles, 
pleading before the Areopagus for the accused Aspasia : 
the splendor of power, the luatre of beauty, and even 
lova Itself, such as could be eicited by seduction, were 
»11- (ound united in this pleader: .and yet they do not 
penetrate to the heart. The sources of tenderness are 
also to be found in the secrets of consicience : neither 
the prejudices of society, nor the opinions of philos 
phers, can diapoae of the affections of the heart : h 
virtue, such as it was given by heaven, and whether 
is in love or in tbe aacrilice of the affections, is ev 
deltcate and equally consistent. 

Although the Romans, fron~ 
lala and me progress of their 
ter qualiHed for deep and lasting affections tban the 
Qreeks ; yet it was not till the reign of Aaguatns that 
we could perceive any traces, either in ideas or expres- 



sions, of that sensibility which those affections ought tii 
have created. The habit of never suffering any per- 
sonal impressions to appear, and their attention being 
chiefly engrossed by philosophy, gave an energy to 
their style ; but it was sometunes productive of an un- 
pleasant dryness and irregularity. ' As to Ibe senti- 
ment vulgarly termed love,' says Cicero, ' it is almost 
superfluous to attempt to demonstrate how much it is 
beneath the character of man,' He likewise declaies, 
that the tears shed over tbe tombs of departed friends, 
and all testimonies of grief, are 'supportable only in 
women ;' and he also adds, that ' they are a bad omen.' 
Thus was the man who wished to subdue human na- 
ture, himself the victun of superstition, 

"Without endeavoring to discuss the advantages 
which might result to a nation of such moral strength, 
and eialled by the united efforts of institutions and man- 
ners ; I am certain that Ulerature must have less va- 
riety when the genius of each man has its path marlicd 
out by ibe national spirit, and the eserlions of each ni- 
dividual tend to one single point of perfection, instead 
of being directed to that for which hia natural talents 
are beat adapted. 

The battles of ^e gladiators had for their object, 
strongly to impress the minds of the people with the 
representations of war. and the spectacle of death ; but 
the Ramans also required, that those unfortunate beings, 
whom fate had placed in their hands, the slaves of their 
barbarous amusement, should learn, in the practice of 
those sanguinary games, to triumph over pain : and 
they never omitted an occasion to put them to the 
proof This continual subjection of their finer feelings 
vi'as not favorable to the effect of tragedy, neither does 
the Latin literature contain any thing celebrated in thai 
style.* 

Tho Roman character possessed in a high degree the 
grandeur of trageijy ; but it was too general to be the- 
atrical : even the lowest classes of the people were dia- 
tinjuished by a certain dignity and gravjtj' of manners. 
Bui in that derangement occasioned tiy mislbrtune, that 
cruel picture of physical riature torn and wrecked by 
the sufferings of the mind, and from which idea Shak- 
spearo drew such heart-rendini scenes, tho Remans 
would have discovered nothing but the degradation of 
the human species. There is no instance, m their his- 
tory, of any man or woman whose intellects were de- 
ranged by disappointment in any shape : nevertheless, 
suicide was very frequent amongst them, although the 
exterior signs of grief were rarely to be met with. The 
contempt which the language of complaint was sure to 
excite, imposed it as a law Co conquer such weakness 
or to die. There is nothing in such a disposition that 
can furnish any great development of tragedy, neither 
would it have been possible to have transported into 
Rome that interest which the Greeks felt m their theat- 
rical compositions on national subjects, t The Romans 
would not have permitted, on their stage, any represen- 
tations which had the smallest allusion to their history, 
their affections, or their country ; a religions sentiment, 
waa what the Romans eateemed above all things. The 
Athenians believed m the same rehgioua dogmas as the 
Romans, and like them defended their country, and 
like them were fond of liberty ; but that respect which 
acts upon the thoughts, and drives from the imagination 
even the probabihty of committing a prohibited action, 
waa known only to the Romans. At Athens, philoso- 
phy waa caltivated aa one of the fine arts by their peo- 
ple, enamored of every species of celebrity : but at 
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Rome It was adopted as the support of virtue ; the 
Btateamen studied it as a means of enabling Ihem to 
form a better codp of laws ; for the aggrandizement irf 
the Roman republic was the sole object to which their 
labors and their ambition tended, and reflected mote 
glory upon their warriors, their magistrates, and their 
writers, than all the honors which could luire been in- 
dividually conferred upon them. The same spirit and 
the same character, arising from the same cause, shoae 
through Ihe literature of the Roman republic ; it ie by 
the perfection and not by the variety, the dignity, and 
not fay the ardor, and by the wisdom more than the 
mveution, that tho writings of those days were remark- 
able. There reigned throughout an authority of eipres- 
sion, a majesty of eharaclar, that commands respect, 
and assureE the full acceptation of every word ; but so 
farisitfromsuppresaingor retrenching any part of the 
signification, that each term, on the contrary, seems to 
suppose more than it eipresaea. The Romana gave a 
.great scope to the development of their ideas; but 
what belongs to their sentiments, is always eipressed 

The first epoch of ihe Latin literature approaches 
near to the close of the Greeka, that it ' 

same imperfectiona, arising from a , 

namely, the infancy of civilization ; many of their worits 
were pregnant with errors, which evihced their profound 
ignorance of the subject they attempted to delineate ; 
while others were estendwi to an insupportable length. 
The Romans were nevertheless superior to the Greeka 
in the connection of their ideas ; but jn this respect 
how much inferior arc they to the modems. 

What most eicites our admiration in perusing the 
smaller number of writings which remain of the epoch 
of the Roman literature, is the idea which such com- 
positions affijrd us of their character and government. 
The historj- of SaJlust, the letteta of Bmtus,* and the 
works of Cicero, are recalled most powerfully to the 
remembrance : we feel the strength of mind through 
the beauty of the style ; we discover the man in the 
author, the nation in tho man, and the unirerse at the 
feet of the nation. Neither Sallnst nor Cicero were 
the greatest characters of the ago in which they lived ; 
but writers that possessed such Bitraordmary talents, 
must necessarily imbibe the spirit and beauliea of bo 
Sne a century, and Rome hves in their writings. When 
Cieero pleads before the people, or the senate, or the 
priests, or before Casar, hia eloquence changes its 
character ; in his harangnea maybe obaerved, not only 
that style which was suitable to the Roman nation in 
general; but all hia discourses were addressed end 
modified to the difierent Castes and habits of each. 

Tho parallel which may be drawn between Cicero 
and Demosthenes, is most apparent in the eooqiarison 
which may be made between the spirit and customs of 
the Greeks, and those of the Romans : in comparing 
the ingenious humor of Demosthenes with the prevail- 
ing eloquence of Cicero, and the means employed by 
Demoalhenes to move ihe passions which he stands in 
need of, with the arguments which Cicero nses to repel 
those he wishes to oppose ; his long developments, and 
ihe rapid impulee of the Greek orator, are all closely 
connected with the government and national character 
of the two pet^le. 

A private writer is absorbed in his own talents ; but 
an orator who wishes to influence ]ioUtical deliberations, 
conforms with care to the national spirit, as an able 
general previously surveys the ground on which he is 
to give battle. 



Cicero and Virgil are generally considered as be- 
longing to that century called the golden age of the 
Larin literature ; but those writers whoso genius and 
talents aimed at perfection in the midst of auch furious 
struggles for liberty, should be dislinguiahed by another 
character from thoae whose abilities wore ripened in the 
last years of the peaceable despotism of Augustus: but 
those periods approached so near to each other, that 
their dates might be confounded, were it not that the 
general spirit of thett literature, before and after the 
loss of iheir liberty, presents to the eye of observation 
a mpA etriliing difference. 

Many of the republican customs were continued from 
habit for some years afier the reign of Augustus, the 
proofs of which are visible in many of their historical 
writers ; but were ail recalled by the influence of the 
court, the greater part of which desiring to please Au- 
gustns, and being situated near him, gave lo their wri- 
tings that torn of character that must be asanmed under 
the rei^ of a monarch who wishes to conciliate Cha 
good opinion of the people without diminishing in any 
degree the poviier he is possessed of. This is the only 
point of analogy which estabhshes the least- relation be- 
tween the Lalm literature and that of the French in the 
reign of Louis XIV. ; in other respects, these dit&c- 
enl periods bear not the least resemblance to each 

Philosophy, ,in Rome, preceded poetry : this was in- 
verting the common order of things, and was possibly 
the principal cause of the perfection of the Latin poets. 
Emulation was not carried to poetry till the reign of 
Augustus. The enjoyment of power and of political 
mtereat was generally preferred lo any success that 
might arise purely from literature ; and when, by the 
form of government, men of superior talents were cal- 
led upon to the exercise of public occupations, it was 
towards eloquence, history, and philosophy, and to 
that species of literature which leads more immediately 
to tlie knowledge of men and events, that Uieir labors 
were directed. But under the dominion of an empu« 
it is quite the reverse ; and the only means left, by 
which men of dislmguiahed talents can acquire fame, 
is in the exercise of the fine arts ; and if their tyranny 
should be tempered with lenity, the poets are, in gene- 
ral, too much inclined to illustrate the reign by their 
masterly pieces of adulation. Nevertheless, Virgil, 
Horace, and Ovid, though they were all prodigal of 
their flattery to Aogostus; yet their wrilmg discorered 
more philosoirfiy and reflection than any other of the 
Latin poets ; they were indebted for this advant^ 
in part to the sound sense and solid judgment of the 
writers who preceded them. Every era of literatore 
has its epoch of poetry ; the beauties of imagery and 
of harmony have been succesively transplanted into 
many difierent and reformed languages ; but when 
the poetical talent of a nation unfoBs itself as it 
did at Rome, in the middle of an enlightened cen- 

■, it ia enriched by ita knowledge and experience. 

'ho poets, in the reign of Augustus, adopted in most 
of their compositions the Epicurean system ; which is 
favorable to poetry, and appears to give a de-gree of 



servile ; it gives up liberty like 

every other good that requires any oflbrt lokeep posses- 

-"'TOf; but it does not make despotism a principle, 

obedience to resemble fanaticism, as the flatterers 

of Louis XIV. were desirous of doing. 

The idea of death, which Horace constantly inter- 
ised with the most smiling images, established a kind 
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philosophical e(]ualitir by the aide of flattery; but it 
mas not from a virtuous sensibility that the poets por- 
trayed the brevity of eiistence and the certain destiny 
of man : if they had been really capable of profound 
reflection, they would rather have opposed the tyranny 
than have celebrated the usurper. But life thus pas- 
sed, is but a representation of tho smooth gliding 
streams that refreshed their burning cliniate, and we are 
almost inclined to forgive their omission of morals and 
of liberty, when wo see Ihem inattentive to time and 

But notwithstanding the great effeminacy of charac- 
ter so remarkably prevalent in most of the poets during 
the reign of Augustus, there are found in them a num- 
ber of reflected beauties : they borrowed from the 
Greeks great part of their poetical inventions, which 
the modems have imitated in their turn : and it^eems 
as if they would ever remain the standard of the 
art. But whatever is tender or philosophical in 
the Latin poets, may be ascribed entirely to them. 

The love of a pastoral life, which uispired so many 
^utiful ideas, assumes a difierent character with the 
Romans, to that which was understood by the Greeks : 
these nations were both equally pleaspd with the same 
imagery, which was suitable to a similar climate. They 
each invoked the freshness bestowed by nature, and 
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dcomed with delight the shade that screened them 
" - -vertical sun : but the Remans required, to 



heighten the charms of ruial life, a shelter that could 
defend them from tjrranny ; they retired from the 
bustle of inhabited cities, to repose their mmds after 
the painful emotions they had been subjected to, and to 
lose sight, if possible, of the yoke which ffoaded and 
degraded them. Such a measure was fevotaHe to 
moral reflections ; they were interspersed with their 
descriptive poetry ; and we imagine we perceive a 
tender regret, and a melancholy remembrance in all the 
compositions of that period. This circumstance, with- 
out doubt, IS the cause why we feel a greater degree 
ot interest for the Romans than for the Greeks, The 
Greeks lived as it were with futurity in view ; but the 
Jtomans, lilse us, loved to carry their reflections to the 
past. As long as the republic existed, the Romans 
discovered a dehcacy in their affection for the female 
'" ■, "?«y li^ "Ot, it is tme, that independent spi 
which IS rendered permanent by the modern ' 
bnt secluded, with their housebok " " " 

like domestic divinities, certain ^„.„ 

Those writetswho existed in the peri'bd oithe'l^nbijc' 
never allowed themselves to eipreas the affections 
which they felt : it was in that short interval betwiit 
the most rigid susterity of manners and the greatest de- 
gree of depravity, that the Latin poets shoWed 
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logs. In the reign of Augustus, they reeol- 

republican severity ; ar-" " -' 

: indebted for a few chari 



thai I mar not behald the loiob of my spouse, nor sha bo fe""io 

Ihavo HBlscled from Vlrjll, ihepoel in whoao vereM t» fn„r„l 
Mia ulmOBt senaibitky, eswdlally ihose in which EalBPiial lanil^r 
nem iB » TorcMj deactiLed, lo cause ihaL doep affie.ioo In ihe 



The verses of Tibullus to Delia, the fourth book of 
the ,^neid, Ceyi and Alcyone, Baucis and Philemon, 
give a true description of Uie sentiments of the heart in 
the Latin language : their sublime and soft character 
inspires a great degree of respect ; such an impression 
is created from this langaage which that of reason only 
would not be capable of prodncing with all its strength 
when employed in the expression of tenderness. True 
and genuine sensibility is, however, rarely to be met 
with during the reign of Augustus ; the Epicurean 
system, the doctrine of fat^ty, and the manners 
and customs of antiijuitj before the establishment 
of the Christian religion and almost entirely in 
opposition to nature and the effusions of the heart, 

Ovid, in many of his compositions, introduced a por- 
tion of affectation and antithesis in his language of 
tove, which destroyed even the shadow of truth : such 
was also the vitiated taste of the ^e of Louis XIV. 
This mode of vraitingwith cool deliberation on the pas- 
sions and affections of the heart, must at all times and 
in all climates have nearly the same effect upon the 
readers : but Ovid's afiectalion was the error of his 
imagination, and in no degree connected with the 
general character of antiquity, 

Tkt comparison has been so often drawn between 
the ago of Louis XIV. and that of Augustus, that it is 
needless, as it is impossible, for me to enter upon it 
here : I shall therefore confine myself to the develop- 
ment of one single observation, which is of the greatest 
importance to oie system of perfectibility, which it is 
my desire to support. Descartes, Boyle, Pascal, Mo- 
liere, Labruyerc, Bossuet, and the Eo^liah philosophers, 
who were contemporaries at one period of his history 
of letters, do not admit of any comparison between 
the century of Louis XIV, in the advance of the pro- 
gress of the human understanding. Nevertheless, we 
are tempted to inquire why amongst the ancients, 
and more especially amongst the Romans, there were 
found historians so correct, as never to have been 
equaled by the modems ; and particularly, why the 
I>ench cannot furnish a single work of tlis description 
which is complete. 

In the chapter which treats of the age of Louia 
XIV., I shall analyze the cause whence arises the me- 
diocrity of the French historians : but I ought pre- 
viously to make some reflections on the superiority ol 
the ancients in histoiy ; and I am persuaded those re- 
flections will prove, that their superiority was not un- 
favorable to the successive progress of their under- 
standing. There eiisl some histories, which may 
justly be entitled philosophical : and there are others 
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onlj writer of antiquily who united liose qualities ; 
the apprehension and sufierings which are always at- 
tactied to servitude, ripened hia reflection, and hie oi- 

ferience was the result of extended observation. Titus 
.ivy, Sallust, and the historians of an inferior order, 
FloruE, Cornelius Nepos, &c., delight us by the gran- 
(leui and elegance or ^eir recitals, by the beauty 
and eloquence of the hsrang;ues which Ihey gha to 
their cliarecters, and by UiB dramatic interests which 
they knew how to afford to their representations. But 
those historians portrayed, as it may be said, nothing 
more than the mere eilemals of life; describing man 
buch as he appears, in the light he wishes to msplay 
himself Their coloring was strung, and finely con- 
trasted with virtue and vice : hut we do not find in the 
ancient history either a philosophical analysis of inor^ 
impressions, or a profound observation of characters. 
Montaigne in his intellectual review, penetrates much 
farther mlo that subject, than any other ancient author. 
Bat this kind of superiority is not desirable in an his- 
torian . mankind must be represented at large ; their 
grandeur of character must be left to tlie heroes, that 
they may appear great to the Biibaequoiit ages. The 
moralist may discover the foibles which are the hidden 
resemblances of one man to another ; but the historian 
must be positire in pronouncing the difference. 

The ancients delighted in what excited admiration, 
Slid were possessed of a quality which was as neces- 
sary to the interest of truth as t« that of fiction ; 
namely, they were as unbiassed in their contempt, as 
lliey were in their enthusiasm ; they neither endeavored 
to diminish the odiousncss of vice, nor to exalt the 
merit of virtue: and we often find characters much 
belter supporlsd in their history than in their works of 
imagination. Besides, is it possible to forget the as- 
tonishing advantage the' ancient historians possessed 
over the modems, even from the facts which Ihey re- 
c ited 1 A repuhUcan government produces a dignity 

s.potic monarchical government, orthehislory of federal 
laws, can never inspire so much interests as the annals 
of a free people. 

Suetonia, who was the historian of the reign of the 
emperors, Ammianua, Marcellinua, and Vellcius Patet- 
culus, could not have been compared, in the latter part 
of his writings, to any of those who wrotein the len- 
tuiiee of the republic ; and if Tacitus surpassed his 
contemporaries, it was because he stUI cherished the ce- 



._n of any one to pubhsh his works, his spirit 
subdued by prejudices, either natural or insisted 
Lvh h has enslaved our modem historians down to 
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e the considerations to which we are to 

tt b lie superiority of the ancients in historical 
ntng^ One chief advantage arose from their pe- 
1 a t of describing and relating what they con- 
d be the emotions, tlie interest, and the effects 
of th m g nation, but not from any secret knowledge 
of the human heart, or the philosophical course of 
events. It was not likely that the ancients should 

J -QOssesaed this k 

Ihosi 

erations have instructed by new examples, and who ai 
inclined to contemplate, in a review of past history, ( 
many crimes, misfortunes, and sufferings. 

CHAPTER Vil. 



Aftat the age of Louis XIV., and during ihat of 



Lonis XV d ed p gress was visible in phi- 

losophy, w h h p rv or literature having ac- 

quired any d g perfection. Nearly tho 

same adv m h may be observed from 

the period A g h ofAnlonines; but with 

this difference, that the emperors who reifflied during 
that interval were such atrocious monsters, that the em- 
pire, unable to support itself against despotic tyranny, 
sunk under its influence ; and Uie general spirit of the 
naldon being thus broken, there was hut a very small 
number of men who retained sufficient strength of 
mind to devote themselves to study. 

The minds of men, enervated by that inglorious ease 
in which they indulged themselves in ihe reign of Au- 
gustus, lost even the remembrance of those heroic vir- 
tues to which Rome was indebted for her grandeur. 
Horace Hushed not to avow m his verses, that he fied 
on the day of batde ; and Oicero and Ovid both testi- 
fied the greatest impatience at their esile, althougli 
there is the most striking difference in their manner of 
expressing it. The De T^iatibas of Ovid are filled 
with the repinings of despondency, and the most ser- 
vile flaflerj of his prosecutor; while Cicero, even in 
his famiiiar correspondence with Atticus, contrived to 
ennoble, by a thousand different methods, the grief he 
felt at his unjust banishment. The variation in their 
sensations and in their expression is not to he attributed 
entirely to the dissimilarity of their character, but to 
the dillerent periods in which they lived. General 
opinion may be considered as the centre by which men 
are united : and if it docs not change the character, it 
in some degree modifies the forms in which men chose 
to appear before the multitode. 

After the flourishing reign of Augustus, there aroas 
a more barbarous and oppressive tyranny, of which an 
tiijuity does not furnish a second example. Excess of 
misfortune had in a great measure broken the spirit of 
the nation ; and the slothful indolence into which they 
had degenerated since the overthrow of the republic, 
enervated alike superior minds with those of the vulgar ; 
while the horrid cruelties which were continually prac- 
tised upon them, rendered the lower classes of the peo- 
ple slill more servile and contemptible :— but in the 
midst of these dreadful calamities, a small number of 
enlightened men arose above the general despondency, 
and experienced more strongly the necessity of a social 
philosophy. 

Seneca (of whom I shall only here form a judgment 
by his works,) Tacitus, Epiotelus, and Marcus Aure- 
tius, although in different situations, and with characters 
which bore not the least resemblance to each other, 
were all inspired with the same abhorrence of guilt and 
indignation against vice : their writings in both the 
Greek and Latin langu^;e are composed of a character 
totally different from the literature of the period of Au- 
gustus ; they even possessed more force and energy 
than was to be found in the republican ])hilosophere 
themselves. The morals of Cicero are principally di- 
rected to the effect they ought to produce on others; 
and those of Seneca express the self-command we 
should endeavor to acquire : the one seeks an honora- 
ble power; the other, an asylum to shelter him from 
affliction: Ae One wishes to support and animate vir- 
tue } the other, to inspire a contempt of vice. Cicero 
considers men only as they are connected with hia 
country ; while Seneca, who had no country, was en- 
grossed entirely with what related to private individu- 
als. There is a certain vein of melancholy which pre- 
vails throughout the works of Seneca ; while those of 
Oicero are filled with energy and emulation 

When desptic tyrants menaced destruction, and 
philosophers were condemned like the most atrocious 
criminals, to suffer an ignominioua death men niJl 
daring to act openly, retired within themselves and 
devoted their time to a mure minute invest gat on of 
the mind. Yet the writers of the third epoch of l)w 
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rived at that perfecl 



Latin literature had not 
ledge and philosophical 
tera which ne find in Montaigne and Lahruyere ; but 
they acquired a mote intimate acqu^ntance with them- 
selves ; and their genius waE confined by oppression 
to repose in theit own bosoms. 

Sranny, like other pubUc calamities, may assist the 
Dpment of philosophy ; but it is very destractive 
to literature, by suppressing emulation and eorrupting 
the taste. 

It has been maintained, that the decline of the arts, of 
letters, and of empires, must necessarily happen after 
they have arrived at a certain degree of splendor : but 
this idea is not just ; for though I firmly believe that 
the arts have their limits, above which they are incapa- 
ble of rising ; it is however very possible they may re- 
njais at the same height without any retrogression ■ — 
and iQ every species of progressive knowledge, the 
moral nature ever tends to perfect itself Precedent 
melioration is a cause of future melioration : the link 
of conncrtion may be broken by accidental occurrences, 
which may impede future progress, but which can by 
no means be considered as any consequence of prior 
advancement. 

Notwithstanding the dreadfnl nature of the circum- 
stances the writers had to contend with in the period 
of the Emperors, they v»ere much superior in philosophy 
to Ihe writers of the age of Augustus ^ but the style of 
the Latin authors, in the third epoch of their Uterature, 
possessed much less elegance and purity : it was im- 
possible that, under such rude and ferocious tyrants, 
they could preserve a delicacy of taste and eipression. 
The multitude were rendered contemptible by a servile 
imitation of the manners of the reigning tyrant ; while 
the smaller number of distinguished men found so much 
difficulty in communicating their ideas to each other, 
that it was impracticable for them fo establish that 
critical, that literary legislation, which dravra a positive 
line between that which is atodied and that which is 
genuine, and marks Ukevrise the difference between 
energy and exaggeration. 

Under the tyranny of the Emperors it was not per- 
mitted, nor would it have been possible, to have moved 
the people by eloquence ; neither philosophical nor 
literaiy labors tended in the least degree to influence 
public events : nor can we discover, in any of the 
writings of that period, anch a character as is marked 
Oy the desire of being useful, or any measure for de- 
termining pirticnlar actions, or for inspiring by words 
an actual and positive result. Amusement must he af- 
Ibided to the mind, in order to induce men who are 
separated from each other to literary pursuits, whose 
ambition is dormant, and irho expect nothmg from re- 
flection. It is very probable, in such a situation, for 
Ihe ivriters to be guilty of aft^Cation ; because it is of 
the utmost importance to them, to render the form of 
then: style attractive and pleasing. Seneca, and par- 
ticularly Pliny the Younger, are not entirely free from 
thai foible. It is also pretty certain Aat, like Juvenal, 
they nv^t have vitiated their taste by their different 
modes of trial to Inspire the horror of vice in a people 
who were hardened by the repetition of crimes ; and 
the sentiments of authors were so depraved by the pre- 
dominant manners of the times, that they could not re. 
tain that purity of expression which requires greater 
force when employed in pointing out the most disgost- 
ing images. But those errors which cannot bo denied, 
ought not to preclude us ftom acknowledging that the 
third epoch of the Roman literature was more cele- 
brated for men of profound genius, judgment, and solid 
nnderalanding, than any other which preceded it. The 
ideas of Quintilbn, in his treatise upon the art of rheto- 
ric, are certainly more novel and refined than any which 
are to be found in the nritinga of Cicero on the same 
aijo|act. Quintilian united his sentiments with those 
oJ Cicero, and look his departure from the point Cicern 



relinquished. The philosophy of Seneca penetrates 
deeply into the human heart. Pliny the Elder is, of all 
the writers of antiquity, the one who approaches the 

spect, has an unlimited preference over the greatest 
Latin historians. 

The first auihors who wrote and comprehended supe- 
rior language, were enraptured by the harmony of 
Sihrases ; and neither Cicero himself, nor his auditors, 
elt at that time the want of a style more energetic than 
that which was furnished by their own ideas. But as 
they advanced in literature, theu' taste for the simple 
pleasures of imagination lessened by degrees, and the 
mind became more diligent in the search of abstract 
ideas. The intercourse between mankind increased 
with the progress of ages ; their conceptions were bet- 
ter reflated; and a variety of circumstances produced 
new discoveries and combinations : thus, roBection may 
be prononnoed the successor of time. It is this pro- 
gressive style which is visible in the last epoch of the 
lAtin literature, notwithstanding the local difficulties 
which at that time impeded the advancement of the 
human understanding. 

During the tragical reign of the Emperors, it must 
be said, to the himor of the Romans, tliat most of the 
efforts of ima^nation sunk into oblivion. Lucan wrote 
but to revive the remembrance of the republic ; and his 
death sufiidently attests the peril which attended the 
arduous task. It was in vain that the ferocious Em- 
perors of Rome testified the greatest partiality for pub- 
lic amusements ; not one ^eatricai production, worthy 
of any continued success, appeared during their reign ; 
not one poetical essay remains, to remind us of the 
disgraceful leisure of servitude : the men of letters did 
not at that period so far degrade their talents, as to em- 
ploy them in the decoration of tyranny ; their sole oc- 
cupation, was the study of philosophy and eloquence, — 
weapons calculated to overthrow even oppression it- 
self. 

Flattery has tarnished the writings of some phi- 
losophers of that period, and their rhetorical figures 
were disgraceful : nevertheless, the art of printing 
being then unknown was a circumstance, in some re- 
spects, favorable to the freedom of the pen ; despotism 
was less watchful over composition, when the means of 
publishing were so eitremely limited. !^olemical wri- 
tings, as well as those which influence temporary 
opinions and contemporaneous events, could he of no 
service ; neither could they have any power before the 
use of the press was discovered ; as they could never 
be suffioionlly diffused to produce any popular effect : 
the tribune alone could accooiplisb this point ; but com- 
position then confined itself to works upon genei^el 
ideas, or anterior facts instructive to succeeding genera- 
tions. Tyrants at that period were much less solicit- 
ous as to the liberty of the pen, than they are at the 
present era ; posterity not being under their jurisdiction, 
they willingly left it to the philosophers. 

We are ready to inquire, how it happened that, at 
this period, none of the Romans devoted themselves ta 
the study of the sciences ? It has frequently occurred 
that, under the yoke of tyranny, men of superior ac 
quirements were unwilling to render themselves con 
tcmptible ; but as they Sid not wish to revolt, they 
wore employed in independent researches. But it niaj 
be apprehended, that the dangers which at the time 
threatened men of great talents, were too imminent to 
leave them sufficient leisure for the exercise and labors 
of genius. It is alsopossible that the Romans retained 
su^ a portion of r^ublican indignation, as to withdraw 
entirely thejr attention from the destiny of their coun- 
try. Philosophy calls forth the energies of the soul ; 
while the sciences transport the ideas into quite a dif< 
ferent channel. In short, at that period they had not 
discovered the best method of pursuit in the study of 
natural lAilosophy ; neither were they cscited by emu- 
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btion lo proceed with vigor, where no great succesa 
Had as yet been obtained. 

One uf the principal causes of the destruction of the 
empires of anliquity, was their ignorance of several ini- 
poitant dt^aieries in the sciences : which event estab- 
lished more equality between men and nations. The 
decline of empires ia no more in the natural order of 
events, than that of letters end of knowledge. Bnt be- 
fore tho civiiiiation of Europe, before the political and 
military systema and the use of gunpowder, had placed 
nationa nearer on an equality, and, in short, previous to 
the eatablishment of the art of printing, national spirit 
and national knowledge most of course have been vic- 
tims to the barbaiians. who were certainly more skilful 
as wairiors, thao other men. However, had the press 
existed, tiie acquirements and opinions of the people 
would daily have increased in strength, and the Koman 
character would have been preserved, and with it, the 
tcpuhlic would have continued its superiority : we 
should not then have witnessed the banishment of a 
people who were fond of liberty without subotdination, 
and glory divested of jealousy ; a people who, instead 
of requiting that men should degrade Iheraselves to ob- 
tain then: ftvot, had raised their ideas to the true appre- 
ciation of virtues and talents, in order to honor them 
with their esteem ; a people, whose admiration was di- 
rected by their judgment, but in whom judgment waa 
never biassed by their admuation. 

The genius of mankind, and above all. patriotism, 
would be entirely discouraged, if it could be proved that 
there was a moral necessity for the greatest nations to 
be eclipsed iltnr having enlightened the world fur a 
certain length of time. But this succession of dethroned 
peoplo is not an inevitable fataUty. If we study the 
subliite reSeclions of Montesquieu on the causes of 
the decline of the Romana, we shall clearly perceive 
that the greatest part of those causes do not esist m 
the present days. The part of Europe which was not 
mcluded in ^e civilization, was likely to invade the one 
leas enlightened; for nature always inclines towards 
Equality \ and it was therefore absolutely necessary 
that the advantages of society should be univcrsai ; that 
'he diffusion of knowledge, the charms of a domestic 
ife, and also commercial relalioBs. by establishing more 
"iirity in their enjoyments, should appease by degrees 

Tihe erimea scarcely to be credited, of which the 
Jimaa umpire was the tiiealre, waa one of the princi- 
ii»l Mni.'P of their fall ; the disorderly lives they led, 
•ad the ihscropancy of public opmions, could alone 
Xave penrsi^led such horrible excesses.* If we except 
the reign of tonor in France, atrocity is neither inherent 
in the nature nr the manners of Europeans in the present 
eta. The state of slavery, which eiempted one class 
of men from the performance of any moral duty ; the 
small supply of means which could promote general in- 
struction ; the diversity of jdiilosophical sects, which 
throw the minds of men into mcerlitude with respect to 
what was just or unjust; the indifference relative to 
suffering and death, an indifference which owed its 
birth to comage. but which terminated by eihaiisting 
the natural sources of sympathy ; — these were the 
several sources of that savage cruelty which existed 
among the Romans. 

A disgusting depravity, which alike infringed upon 






t prepared 



iy triumph for the Northern people. The i 
» Whso GBlisiila went 10 make war in Brhany, lie sent Pro- 



r.ation uf Europe, the establishment of the Christian c« 
ligion, the discovery of the sciences, and the diffusiot 
of knowledge, were as so many bulwarks against de- 
pravation, and destroyed the ancient causes of barbari- 
ty : therefore the fall of nations, and in consequence 

a truth which I hope the following chapter will mote 
clearly demonstrate. 
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We may reckon in history a lapse of more than ten 
centuries, during which it is generally that the human 
understanding l^s been on the decline. It certainly 
would he a great objection to the system of progressive 
knowledge, that such a long course of years, so con- 
siderable a portion of the times with which we are ac- 
quainted, should have rolled along, and yet tho import- 
ant work af j/erfKiability should Mve recoiled from the 
grasp of each ardent pursuers: but this objection, 
which I should regard as irrefragable, if it had any 
foundation in (ruth, I can confute in a very simple and 
satisfactory manner. I do not conceive that the human 
species have retrograded during this epoch ; on the con- 
trary, it is admitted that, m the course of the above ten 
centuries, great efforts have been made in the propaga- 
tion of knowledge, as well as in the development of the 
intellectual faculties. 

We are convinced, by the study of history, that all 
prmcipal events tend towards the same end, namely, 
the civilisation of the world. In each century, we per- 
ceive new classes of people admitted to the benefits 
of social order ; and even vrar, notwithstanding its 
cruel disasters, has been known to extend tbe empire of 

The Romans civilized tho people whom they con- 
quered ; but they were indebted to Greece for the 
first ray of light, which appeared as a small brilliant 
speck in the midst of a region of darkness. Some 
centuries after, a warlike people united under the same 
laws a part of the world, m order to civilize it, which 
they had first won by conquest. The people of the 
north, although they banished foe a time the arts and 
literature which flourished in the east, nevertheless ac- 
quired a share of the knowledge possessed by the van- 
quished ; and the inhabitants of more than one half of 
Emope, who till that period had remained ignorant of 
the nature of civilized society, participated in the ad- 
vantages. Time has, therefore, discovered to us a 
regular design in a series of events, which appeared at 
first but the effects of chance. Thus we perceive 
thought always predofflmant in the mlnntiffl of actions 
and of ages. 

The invasion of the barbarians was, without doubt, a 
calamity to the nations that were contemporaries of the 
revolution ; but tho reality of the event was necessary 
to the propagation of knowledge. The enervated in- 
habitants of the east, in associating with the people oF 
the north, were indebted to them for a degree of ener- 
gy : whereas the people of the north acquired a mild- 
ness and docility that must have been of great service 
in completing Iheit intellectn I f It* Wh 
war is declared between tw lights d t 
simply upon political interest t m y b d d 

as the most fatal scourge that Ited f m th 

human passions : but the b 11 t ts ded 

in the course of a war may lly f e tna 

adoption of certain ideas by th [ d thonty of 
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ation of 

that the Christian religion, at the period of its establish- 
ment, was indispensably necessary to civilization, and 
to the uniting of the spirit of the nartli with the man- 
ners of the east ; and I am farther of opinion, that the 
religious contemplations produced by Christianity to 
whatever object they might be applied developed 
the faculties of the mind, and prepared it for 
the reception of metaphysics, moraUty, and science. 

There are certain periods in history, in v.liicb the 
love of giory and etery other ene^etic passion appear 
to have been eitinct. When calamity becomes gener- 
al in a country, egotism is universal : a certain portion 
of happiness is absolutely necessary to the strength of 
- ----- ; adversity cannot inspire with courage indi- 



preserve the sensations of admiration or of pity ; but 
when all are equally overcome by affliction, public 
opmion loses its influence, and refuses its accustomed 
support 10 individuals : days and years may remain, but 
life has no aim, no end in view ; emulation has lost its 
vigor, and voluptuous pleasures become Ihe sole inter- 
est of an inglorious existence, without honor and 
without morals. Such is described to be the state of 
the people of the east, under the chiefs of the lower 
empire. 

Another nation, but who are equally as far from the 
true prmciples of virtue, made then appearance, and 
easily achieved a conquest over a people rendered pus. 
illannnous by indolence and inactivity. The ferocity 
of despotism cicited by war, in which ignorance was 
also predominant, had such an effect on the alarmed 
senses of men as to produce crimes, opposite indeed to 
the vile degradation of the people they had conquered, 
but more terrible in their effects. To civilize such 
conquerors, and to elevate such a race as had been 
conquered, was a task which nothing but enthusiasm 
could have effected ; — that forcible power of the mind 
wbich, it is true, sometimes leads it astray, hut which 
alone anbdues (hat habitual instinct of self-love and in- 
creasing parsouality, (hat causes happiness to consist in 
an individual sacriflce. 

I would have it understood, that I do not mean to 
weaken the indignation which is inspired by Ihe crimes 
and follies of anpeiatition ; but to consider each great 
epoch of the philosophical history of thought, relative 
to the slate the human mind was in at that time ; 
and the Christian religion, when it was firmly eslabhsh- 

The people of the north esteemed life as of little 
value ; this disposition, though it inspired them with a 
degree of personal courage, could not but be productive 
of cruelty lowatds others They were possessed of 
genius, melancholy, and an inchnation lo the mysteri- 
ous ; but at the same time they entertained a profound 
contempt for knowledge of every description, as Uicora- 
patible with the spirit of a warrior. The women, pos- 
sessing more leisure, were mucli better mstructed than 
the men ; they were beloved, and the men were faith- 
ful to them ; their affection naturally produced a de- 
gree of sensibility : but power and the loyal fidelity of 
a warrior, and truth as an attribute of power, were 
the oniy ideas they ever ascribed to virtue : the 
gratification of their vengeance was by them digni- 
fied with a place in the heavens. By exhibiting (ho 
scars in the foreparts of their bodies, by reciting the 
numbers of their enemies whose blood they had spilt, 
they thought to captivate the affections of the softer 
asi. They offered human victims to their mistresses, 
se to their gods. Their gloomy atmosphere pre- 
sented nothing to their ima^nation but storms and 
darkness : they marked the revolution of days by the 
«aIcnlation of nights, and the progress of years by the i 



winters. The giants of frosts presided over their et~ 
ploits. According to their traditions, the deluge of 
the earth was a deluge of blood ; and they behoved 
that Odin looked down from heaven to animate their 
;amage. Their rewards and punishments ■ 
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Man, 
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them, seemed bom but for the destruction of his fellow- 
man. They paid no respect to advanced age : 
ihey regarded every species of study with 
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J humanity. The 



faculties of their mind were engrossed by oi 

— war was titeii sole occupation, and their only aim was 

conquest. 

Such were (he principles from which wore lo be ex- 
tracted gentleness, morality, and a taste for letters ; 
nor was Ihe task lo be eiecuted upon the people of the 
east less difficult ; the Roman character, so celebrated 
for national pride and political institutions, was lolaily 
extinct ; the inhabitants of Italy were disgusted with 
the very idea of glory ; (hey were entirely devoted to 
voluptuousness and sensualiW ; (hey acknowledged 
plurality of gods, and ordained fes(iv^B to their honor ; 
and they acknowledged their sovereigns at the hands of 
a few soldiers, who elevated or disgraced them agreea- 
tlieir caprice or pleasure : constantly subject to 
-■ ■ ■■ "ssofdeath, 

^ courage, but from the in- 
toxication of vice : death interrupted no brilliant pro- 
jects, no pri^ression of usefiil suggestions ; it severed 
no tender ties, it onlv interfered with the pleasures and 
amusements with « hich possibly they nad been pre- 
viously wearied and disgusted. Universal corruption 
had destroyed even the remembrance of virtue ; and 
had any one showed merely an inchnation to have re- 
called it, he would on^ have excited astonishment 
united with censure, llie moral virtues of the people 
of the east were swallowed up by sensual enjoyments ; 
while those of the people of the north were lost sight 
of amidst martial exercises. If there still existed 
among this degenerate people a vestioe of that innate 
taste for the ails, letters, and philosophy, i( was direct 
ed towards metaphysical subtilties ; while the sophis 
tical spirit left ^em in doubt as to the truth of argu 
men(, and indifference respecting the affections of the 

It was in the midst of this deplorable depression 
into which the people of the east had fallen, that the 
Christian religion offered its powerful aid; and taught 
them to embrace the rules of duly, a voluntary devo- 
tion, and gave them good assurances for the estabUsh- 
nient of a ho!v faith. But it may be asked, would il 
desurable that they should have 
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which I observo, that it would have been impossible a! 
that period lo have acquired an influence over the hu- 
man mind by any other means than Ihe co-operation ol 
the passions, which it may be said, are always in oppo- 
sition lo reason : reli^on alone is acquainted with the 
surest means to apply the passions moat effectually to 
auswer her own wise ends and purposes. 

The nations of the earth were all mfliicnced by en- 
thusiasm \ Mahomet, by fostering this propensity, gave 
birth to fanaticism, which advanced with tbe most as- 
tonishing facility. Mahomet was considered as a map 
certainly great in himself ; hut his prodigious success 
was owing to the moral disposition of the times : his 
religion, however, was only calculated for (he people 
of Uie east, as its chief (endency was to revive the 
military spirit, by offering pleasures as the recompense 
of their exploits :— it created warriors, but did nD( in 
(he least assist the inlollectual improvement. This 
gmeral-propliei employed himself entirely in the dis- 
cipline of soldiers, and instilling obedience and enforc- 
: but the dogma of fatality, which rendered them 
:ible in war, left them brutal and stupid during 
me of peace. The Christian religion, having a 
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egielator, whose grand aim waa the perfection of morals, 

munnere and of a contiary belief, could not fail of being 
mote favorable to the increase of virtue and the ejpan- 
bion of the faculties of the mind. Many combinalions 
were necessary, in order lo secure the confidence of 
two iialions so opposite in their manntrs as the people 
of the north and Uiose of the east. The Christian re- 
hgion was chosen by the people of the north ; it was 
favorable to their melancholy disposition and inclina' 
tion for gloomy images, and also to their continual and 
profound contemplation relative to the destination of 
the dead. There was nothing in the principles of pa- 
ganism which couid have rendered it acceptable to the 
people of this character ; the dogmas of the Christian 
religion, and the exalted spirit of the first secretaries, 
encouraged and directed the habitual depression in- 
spired by their cloudy atmosphere. Some of their 
Tu^uea as truth, chastity, and a strict observance of 
their promises, were consecrated by the divine laws ; thus 
religion, without altering the nature of their courage, 
contrived to divert it to another object ; their customs 
required them lo support every hudship with msgna- 
nimity. in order to be esteemed illustrions in war : re- 
ligion enjoined them to brave all aulferinga, and even 
death itself, in the defence of their laith and the fulSl- 
meet of their several duties : destructive intrepidity 
was changed into an unshaken resolution ; and resis- 
tance, which had no other aim but to conquer force, 
was directed by principles of morality. The errors of 
fanaticism have often perverted the judgment and 
ruined the principles ; but in this instance it caused a 
nation, till then invincible, lo understand and acknow- 
ledge a power superior to their own ; to substitute 
duties for laws, and the terror produced by religion 
proved a restraint on their actions. The man of in- 
ferior abilities menaced his superior, and the dawn of 
equality may be said to have first received its existence. 

The people of the east, susceptible of enthusiasm, 
readily devoted themselves to a life of contemplation, 
which was analogous to their climate and inclinations. 
They were the first to receive with ardor the monarchi- 
cal institutions. Austerities and mortifications were 
quickly adopted by a nation given up to a voluptuoos 
satiety which naturally led to an eiaggeration of reh- 
gious observances. A people so ardent, credulous, 
and fanatic, were an easy prey to superstition, and to 
cinnc- at which natuie and humanity shudder ; religion 
was less beneficial to them than to the people of the 
north, on account of their more eitended depravity and 
corruption of morals. The task is easier to civilize an 
Ignorant race, than to elevate a corrupted people from 
their state of depravation. 

The Christian religion gave new vigor to the princi- 
ples of moral life in a set of men v^o were without 
connection, without any direct pursuit in view, or any 
tie that could endear their eiistenca. It is true, it was 
incapable of restoring to them their country; hut it 
elevated their thoughts, polluted with the vices of man- 
kind, to a future state ; and they found consolation in 
the hope of participating in a happy immortality. Thus 
many characters were awakened to energy by reUgioii ; 
and in consequence of the follies of martyrdom, re- 
sulted a renunciation f If ' t t d n abstraction 
of thought, which pr d ry f II to the human 
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delay. But eventually the victors and the vanquished 
have formed but one united people in the different 
countries of Europe : — to tl is end the Christian reli- 
gion has most powerfiifly contributed. 

But before 1 proceed in analyzing some other ad- 
vantages of the Christian religion, I must request per- 
mission lo stop here, to make a few remarks upon what 
strikes me to be a resemblance between this epoch and 
the French revolution. 

The nobility, or those who ranked m the first class 
of society, generally united all the advantages of a dis- 
tinguished education ; but they were enervated by pros- 
Cerity, and by d^rces lost those virtues which might 
ave rendered ^eu social pre-eminence excusable ; 
while it may be observed, that the lower orders of the 
people had not advanced far in civilization ; and their 
which were restrained by laws, were likely to 
their natural ferocity on the first daivn of llb- 
almost be said, that they made an Inva- 
! superior classes of society ; and that 
all we have sutfered, and all we condemn in the revo- 
lution, arises from that fatal necessity of confiding the 
direction of affairs to those conquerors of the civil order, 
whose aim was certainly directed by philosophy, but 
whose education was many centuries behind those 
whom they conquered. Those who have been con- 
querors in the field, and victorious at home, bear a 
great resemblance in character to the men of the north ; 
and in the vanquished we acknowledge the analogy to 
the acquirements, the prejudices, the vices, and the so- 
cial description of the people of Uie east. But due lati- 
tude must be given for the education of conquerors, 
and the knowledge which was formerly confined to a 
few individuals, must be expanded before the leaduig 
rulers in France will be entirely divested of barbarity 
and vulgarity. 

We are however led to hope, that the civilization of 
our northern nations will not require ten or twelve cen- 
turies ; we make more rapid advances than our ances- 
tors did, and the reason is obvious. Amongst a peo- 
ple deriving no advantage from education, men are fre- 
quently discovered who possesses a remarkably clear 
understanding and quick perception, added to the bene- 
fits resulting from the present enlightened centui^, the 
use of the press, and a knowledge of the surrounding 
nations ; which must each of them necessarily contri- 
bute to aid the progress of a class of people newly ad- 
mitted to the direction of political affairs. But it is dif- 
ficult at present to anticipate what will be the final re- 
sult of the war between uie ancient possessors and the 
new conquerors. It will ha a happy termination, if we 
eliall discover, as at the epoch of the invasion of the 
northern nations, a philosphicat system, a virtuous en- 
thusiasm, and a solid and eqaitable legislation, that 
might prove to us the light the Christian reUgion ap- 
peared m to the ancients ; sentiments in which ^e con- 
queror and the conquered may be said to have united. 
This reconciliation between the north and the east, 
which was so benificial to the world, was not the oidy 
advantage which resulted from the Christian religion ; 
for it is generally believed, tkiat the abolition of slavery 
was the consequence of its benign precepts : to this de- 
cree of justice we may add other benefits which it con- 
ferred upon mankind, namely domestic happiness and 
the sympathy of pity. 

mestic concerns, bore the marks of that odious institu- 
tion of slavery ; the disposal of life and death was vested 
in parental authority : the repeated instances of that bar- 
barous custom of pubhcly exposing their children ; — 
the power of husbands, siroilar in many respects to that 
of fathers ;— in short, all their civil laws bore some 
analogy to that detestible code which delivered man 
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(d, it was onlybj slow giadatioas ihat they could arrive 
at liberty. The women dining the term of their lives, 
and tho children in a state of infancy, were subjected 
11 B certain degree to the conditions of slavery. 

In the degenerate ages of the Roman empire, the wo- 
men were torn from their aervitnde by the moat un- 
□ridled licentiousness, and plunged into the abyss of 
degradation; but the introduction of Chriilianitv re 
stored them, in respect to moral and religious duties 
at least, to a state of ei^uahty with the men Christi 
anity, by rendering niarriage a sacred institution, secur 
ed the affection which arose from conjugal attachment 
the dogmas of purgatory eiactedthe same pumahme ts 
from both seics, and promised the same recompense 
lo each. The Evangelists, who recommended pr va e 
virtues, an obscure destiny, and apioua humility, offer 
ed to both sexes the means of obtaining a rel g ous 
palm. The mind is disposed towards religion by aen 
sibility; on which account women surpassed men 
that Christian emulation which Europe possessed dn 
ingthe first centuries of modern history. 

The roving people of the north w«re, by the influence 
of religion, brought to a settled state of life and the en 
joyments of domestic happiness they settled themselves 
m one country, and dwelt in aociety ; and the legisla- 
tion of civil life was reformed by an adherence to re- 
ligious principlea. It was at this period that women 
were admitted to their proper station in life ; and from 
this time the sweets of domestic happiness begun to be 
eiperienced. A loo great share of power is injurions 
to native goodness, and destroys all deUcacy ; with one 
part of the creation, nei^er virtues norsentiments could 
resist the exercise of authority ; and with the other, they 
would vanish by the means of habitual apprehension. 
Tike felicity of man arises from the independence of 
the object of his desires : he may conceive that he is 
beloved, when chosen by a free being who makes it 
their study to conform lo his wishes, lo obey him ; and 
to relinquish her tasle, her habits, and her time, lo ren- 
der bis existence complete. How much the perfec- 
tions of his mind, and the aentimants of his heart are 
increased by the ideas and the impresaiona of a union 
of this description, is obvious : the parties having lan- 
guished a length of timo in a solitary and joyless state, 

creating, by contributing to the moral existence of each 

Few works of real superiority have been written by 
women : nevertheless, they have been eminently nae- 
ful in the progress of literature, from the number of 
ideas with which men have been inspired by their con- 
stant intereonrsB with female delicacy and sensibility. 
Pf odnclions of every kind have been multiplied, since 
objects have been considered in a new point of view : 
the confidence inspired by a neat and dear connection, 
lias conveyed mote instruction to the moral nature 
than all the treatises and systems which have been writ- 
ten by men, — such as thoy appear to each other, and 
not what they are in reality. 

Commiseration for sufferings must, m every age, 
have naturally existed in the human heart ; neverthe- 
less, how differentare the morals of antiquity from those 
of Chrislianity I The one is founded upon violence, 
and the other upon sympathy. Tho warlike spirit 
must have presided at the origin of societies, is discerni- 
ble even mthe philosophy of the Stoics : self-command 
was exercised, so to speak, with a warlike energy ; the 
happiness of others was not the object of ancient mo- 
rality, |he principal aim of the philosophers being to 
render men independent of each other. 

The Christian religion also requires self denial : this 
virtue has, by monkish fanaticism, been extended far 
b^ond the austerity of ancient philosophy: but the 
principles of this sacrifice, so strongly enjoined by 
Christianity, are, perfect anbmission to the divine will, 
Ukd meek humility tovrardc our fellow-creatures ; — 
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the unhappy jjervades its every page : and we there 
Und it is considered as a duty incumbent upon man to 
feel deeply for the distreases incident to humanity. 

In order to acquire a knowledge of the human heart, 
it was expedient to adopt a system of morality alle- 
ge her syn pathetic ; and although religion in general 
enjo na a s iljeclion of the passions, that of Chriatian- 
ty came much nearer than that of the stoics to the 
kno V edge of their power. Its peculiar benignity and 
dulgence gave a greater latitude to the character of 
n en to develop themselves; and philoaophy, whose 
purpose 3 to study the motenienls of the human heart, 
cETta nly acquired much knowledge by it. 



re g on of the people of the north inspired ihem at 

es with a similar disposition ; but it is to Chris- 
t a ty that the French orators were indebted for those 
powerful and gloomy ideas which added grandeur to 
their eloquence. 

The Christian religion has been accused of producing 
a degree of relaxation in the human mind : but the in- 
tention of the gospel was to counteract a ferocious and 
cruel disposition : how then is it possible to inspire al 
the same time a great portion of namanity toward our 
fellow-creatures and a perfect indifference for ourselves ! 
Murder must be represented in sanguinary colors; a 
sensation of horror must bo excited for bloodshed and 
death; and nature itself will not suffer sympathy lo 

It is admitted, that fanaticism has at different times 
obscured the sentiments of humanity which are an- 
nexed to the Christian religion: but it is its general 
spirit that I wish to examine ; and in' our own times, 
and in the countries where the reformation has been 
established, we may remark what salutary effects the 
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The toleration of pagan; 
losophers, when they compt 
inspired by the Christian r 
frequently precipitate men iulu uu 
crimes which cooler reason would never have permit- 
ted ; but there are events in history where the exertion 
of such passions invigorate society; reason, assisted 
by time, profits by the effects of great commotions ; 
and many ideas have been discovered by the help of 
the passions, which would have remained in darkness 
without them. 

The human mind requires a violent concussion, in 
order to annex its ideas to novel objects ; even earth- 
quakes and subl«rraneous fires have presented lo man- 
kind sources of wealth which timo alone would not 
have been sufBcient to have discovered. I think I dis- 
cern another proof in favor of this opinion, in the great 
influence acquired by the study of theology beyond that 
of metaphysics ; this pursuit has often been condemned 
as a very idle and useless method of employing talents ; 
and it has also been alleged as one of the principal causes 
of the barbarity of the first centuries of our era. Never- 
theless, it is a style of intellectual effort which has 
developed, in a singular manner, the facultiea of the 
mind. If we judge the result of this labor only as con- 
nected with the arts suggested by imagination, nothin^j 
certainly can give a more unfavorable opinion of it. 
The noble elegance and graceful forms of antiquity arc 
entirely ohscared beneath the ped^itic errors of theolo- 
gies writers ; but that degree of understand! ni^ which 
is adapted to the study of the sciences, is acquired by 
disputing upon different opinions, notwithstanding their 
object is equally puerile and absurd. Attention and 
abstraction are naturally inherent in a mind of deep re- 
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Section; and thoEO faculties are alone sufficient to aid 
theprogreBs of the huniar undcrataiiding. 

The talents and the imagination which are by this 
means Jeii^eil, g!\c now vigor "to the Giomory : but it 
IS Bntirely owing to metapliysical method that we ace 
indehlcd for fresh ideas. The abilities of men are ex- 
ercised by spiritual dogmas in the conception of ab- 
stract sentiments ; and the extended contention of the 
mind, actuated by the subtle chain of theological con- 
teijuences, prepares the faculties for the study of the 
more abstruse sciences. But it may be asked, how can 

ble towards bringing to light the knowledge of truth! 
It is that art of reasoning, and that strict meditation, by 
nhich we are enabled to pursue metaphysical Feferences, 
md to create order and method, which is always an 
useful eiercise for the fecutties of thought, from what- 
ever degree they are taken, and whatever end they 

Without doubt, if the faculties which were thus de- 
leloped had not since been directed W othor objects, 
much mischief would have been produced U) the human 
species ; but in the discovery ol Uie levival of letters 
we perceive ideas so quickly arise, uid the sciences to 
advaoce in so rapid and extraordinary s. manner, that 
we are led to believe, (hat even in pursuing a false bias, 
the mmd acquu-ed the strength and knowledge which 
accelerated its progress towards reason and philosophy. 

Some men are ^sposed from incUnation to study the 
abstract ; but the greater number are templed by patlj- 
inteiest. Political knowledge made rapid advances 
during the first years of the French revolution ; becrfnse 
it served the ambition of some, and created general aa- 
lation. Theological questions, in their time, were ob- 
jects creative of a lively interest and a profound analy- 
sis : the disputes to which they gave rise, were ani- 
mated by the authority of power and the fear of perse- 
cution. If the spirit of faction had not introduced il- 
•elf into metaphysics, and if aoabition had not been in- 
terested in abstract discussions, men ivould not have 
felt a sufficient motive to have induced them to over- 
come those difficulties which are necessary to the dis- 
coveries and progress of the subsequent ages. 

Thus instruction makes its way among all ranks of 
people. When the professed opinions upon any order 
of ideas what«Tor, become the cause and the weapons 
of parties ; haired, and rage, and jealousy, united to 
each report, engage On every side the objects in discus- 
sion, and agitate with violence every question depend- 
ing : but when the passions have subsided, reason care- 
fully looks round the field of contest for somefr^ments 
to assist in the tesearches after truth. 

Every instilnlion, merely beneficial in the moment 
of danger, may ha considered in itself an insupportable 
abuse, after having corrected abuses still more atrocious. 
Chivalry was necessary to soften military ferocity ; and 
tended to the cultivation of female society, and of re- 
ligion : but chivalry, as an order, as a eect, as the cause 
of aeparatmg mankind instead of uniting them, ought 
to have been considered as a fatal evil the moment that 
it ceased to be of any essential otilirt'. 

The Roman jurisprudence, which they viere happy 
to have received by a people whose eitont of know- 
ledge consisted in the nght of conquest, became a cun- 
ning ajid pedantic study ; it occupied the greater part 
of the learned men, who had reUnquished for it the pur- 
suit of theology. The knowledge of the ancient lan- 
guages, which revived the true literary taste, inspired 
for some time an absurd mania for erudition ; the pre- 
sent and the future were almost annihilated in the pue- 
hle examination of the most trilling circumstances which 
retrospect afforded ; commentaries upon the works of 
the ancients preceded philosophical observations : — it 
appeared as if it were ordaiaed that literary productions 
■hould interfere wirii mankind and nature, 'The great 
'n which eridition was holden, tntiiely en- 



Neverthelesa, these different foibles had thtir separ- 
ate advantages ; and we may perceive, on the revival 
of letters, that those nations which were esteemed bar- 
barous were beneficial as well as others ; first, they 
added to the number of civiliied people ; and secondly, 
they were of use in bringing the understanding to per- 

If we consider the revival of letters only m its rela- 
tion to the works of rniagination and taste, we ehall 
find, without doubt, that there have been nearly sixteen 
hundred years tosc ; and that, since the time of Virgil 
to the period of the Catholic mysteries represented on 
the Paris theatres, the human understandmg, in the ac- 
quirement of arts, has been retrograding towards the 
most absurd barbarism. But this was not the case with 
phdosophical works. Bacon, Machiavel, Montaigne, 
and Galileo, all nearly contemporaries, in three different 
countries, emerged all at once out of general obscurity; 
and shew themselves, for many centuries forward, the 
last writers of ancient literature, and, above all, the last 
philosophers of antiquity. 

If the human understanding had not made some pro- 
gress even in those centuries in which we can scarcely 
discover any traces of it; should we have seen, at the 
period of the revival of letters, men who, m morals, 
politics, aud the sciences, surpassed the greatest ge- 
niuses of antiquity 1 If there eiists an infinite cGs- 
(ance between the late celebrated men of antiquity and 
those who a t£ illustrious in letters and sciences ; and ii 
Bacon, Machiavel, and Montaigne, possessed ideas and 
knowted^ superior to those of Pliny, Marcus Aurelius, 
&c, ; is It not evident, tlmt the human reason did not 
lie dormant during the centuries which separated the 
lives of those celebrated men1 We must not lose 
sight of the principle which I enforced at the com- 
mencement of tbia work, namely, tint the most dis- 
tingoisbed genius never rises but a very few degrees 
above the knowledge of his own century. The his- 
tory of the human understanding during the interval 
which elapsed between the time of Pliny and Bacon, 
Epictelus and Montaigne, Plutarch and Machiavel, is 
very little understood by us ; because men and nations, 
generally speakingi were confounded tagether in the 
single event of war; but military exploits created a 
very feeble interest after the period of their power was 
past. There has never, since the commencement of 
the world, been any other standard for enlightened men 
to abide by, but the advancement of knowledge and of 
reason ; nevertheless, let us observe, with the learned 
man, the secret manner in which nature combines her 
developments. The moralist perceives the combina- 
tion of causes which, during the space of fourteen 
hundred years, have been brmging about the actual 
state of the sciences and of philoEophy, 
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all false tasta quickly expelled ? The progress of 
thought in a very short time discovered the prmciples 
of the really beautiful ; and literature was rapidly 
bronghl to perfection, from the great eiercise the mind 
had experienced on its return to the patb of reason, 
during which it made speedy advances toward per- 

One principal cause of the eager emulation which 
was excited by the revival of letters, was the great 
splendor !t annexed to the name of a good writer. We 
are in some degree astonished at the homage obtained 
by Petrarch, and are equally surprised at the impoF- 
lance, that was attached to the publication of jjsjoa- 
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nets. Weariod with the ahsnril military ptejudice, 
aim of which was to degrade and abolish literature, 
people descended into the oppoeiti 



possible that tbs [larade of recompensing opinions was 
necessary to eicite tnen Co the difficult iabOF required. 
threB centuries since, to render modern laneuages per- 
fect, to effect the regeneration of philoso|^ical spirit, 
and tbo creation of a new method ror metaphysics and 
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it that period whicli commences the 
Ttew era ; whence we may reckon, withoQt interruption, 
tho most astonishing conquests of the genius of man- 
kind ; and in comparing our litersrj treasures with 
those of antiquity, so far from suffering ourselves to 
be discouraged by a sterile admiration of the past, let 
us encourage ourselves with the fertile enthusiasm of 
hope ; let us unite onr efTorlE ; let us spread our sails, 
and catch every hree7e that can waft us to futurity. 
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It may he thought and not to unag natior that we 
are indebted. fo the new acquisitions made to litera- 
ture in the middle ages Tmitation the pimciple of 
the fine ^i£,"a9 I have before remarked does not ad- 
mit of unlimited perfection the modems,, in this re- 
spect, can never proceed brthcr than by following the 
path traced out by the ancients. But if the images of 
poetry and description always remain nearly the same ; 
more eloquence is added to the passions by a new de- 
.velopment of sensibility and a profound knowledge of 
character, which gives a charm to our superior speci- 
mens of Uteratnre. which cannot be attributed solely 
to poetical imagination. 

The ancients esteemed men as their friends, whUe 
they considered women in no other light than as slaves 
design d by f th t h ppy ta d indeed 
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Novels, those varied productions of modern genius, 
were almost entirely unknown to the ancients : it is 
tme, they composed a few pastorals in that style, at a 
period when the Greeks eiideavored lo discover some 
employment as a relazation during servitude. But be- 
fore women had created an interest in domestic life, 
there was nothing sufRcientiy desirable to excite the 

onpied by political pursuits. 

A greater number of shades were perceptible in the 
characters of women, which their wish to obtain power, 
and their fear of aobjectian, presented to general view ; 
but they were singularly useful in furnishing new se- 
crets of emotion for the exercise of dramatic la,lents ; 
their fear of death, their desire of life, the devotion of 
themselves, their resentments, and in sliort, everysenti- 
mant which they were suffered to deliver, embellished 
literature with new eitpressions. The women, it may 
be said, not being strictly answerable for their conduct, 
did not scruple to relate what their diffeient sentiments 
naturally suggested. A solid understanding, with a 
Bctutiniiing discernment, may clearly perceive these 
developments of the human heart when it appears m a 



state of nature it i'^ for tins reaion that the modem 
moralists have in genoial, "o much the idvantage over 
the ancients in regard to their subtility in the Itnow- 
ledge of mankind 

With the ancients those who could not acquire 
fame, had no motive for development but after the 
period when connections were formed in domestic life, 
the communications of the mind and the exercise ol 
moials always eusted, at least In a limited circle; the 
children became dearer to the parents from reciprocal 
tenderness, which more closely united tho conjugal tie ; 
and the different affections assumed the appearance of 
that divhie alliance of friendship in love, of attraction 
and esteem, of a merited confidence and an involuntary 
seduction. 

Advanced age that was crowned with glory and vir- 
tue, although it ceased to hope, might continue to be 
animated by the emotions of the heart, and was con- 
soled with a pensive melancholy which allowed indi- 
viduals to remember, to regret, and still lo regard what 
had formerly claimed IheJr affection. When moral re- 
flections have been united to the violent passions of 
youth, they may be eitended by an eialled remem- 
brance to the termination of eslstence, and present the 
same pleasing picture through the awful variations o( 

A profound and melancholy sensibility is one of the 
greatest beauties perceptible in some of our modern 
writings : this, without doubt, is owing to tbs fair so:, 
who, being ignorant of most other things in life, except 
the art of pleasing, transmitted the softness of their itn- 
pressions to the style of certain authors. In [lorQsing 
those works which were composed since the renewal of 
letters, we may in every separate page remark those 
ideas which were wanting before they accorded to wo- 
men a kind of civil equality. 

Generosity, courage, and hnmanity, have in some 
respects a diflerent meaning. The ancients founded 
the chief of tbeir vhtues on the love of their country : 
Uie quaUties of women were exercised in a different 
and an independent manner : — a sympathy for misfor- 
tune, a pity for weakness, an elevation of soul, without 
any other aim than the enjoyment of that elevation, is 
much more in their nature than political virtues. The 
moderns, influenced by women, easily gave way lo 
philanthropy, and the mind acquired a more philosophi- 
cal liberty when thev were less under the empire of es- 

The only advantage which the writers of the last 
centuries have over the ancients in their works of im- 
agination, is the talent of ejcpressing a more delicate 
sensibihty ; and that of giving greater variety to situa- 
tions and characters, from a more intimate knowledge 
of the human heart. But how much superior are the 
philosophers of the present era in the sciences, in 
method, in analysis, in the arrangement of ideas, and 
the chain of events. 

Mathematical ar^^ments resemble the two great 
ideas of metaphysics, space and eternity ; millions of 
leagues may be added, and centuries multiplied ; each 
calculation is true, yet the term remains indefinite. 
The vuisest step ever taken by the human understand- 
ing was, to renounce all doubtful systems, and adopt 
methods capable of demonstration. 

Although modern eloquence may be deficient in the 
emulation of a free people; nevertheless it acquires 
from philosophy and a melancholy imagination a new 
character, which has a very powerful effect, I do nol 
think, that among the ancients, there was one composi- 
tion, or a single orator, that could equal Bossuet, Rous- 
seau, or the English, in some of their poetry, or the Ger- 
man in some of tlieir phrases, in the sublime art 01 affect- 
ing the heart. It is to the spiritiialily of the Chrialian 
ideas, and to the sombre truths, of philoajphy, that we 
must attribute the art ^f intfodiiFiye,-)(ian into private 
discussions, gener^'aiid affecting cgSections wMcb 
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touched the heart, awakened recollection, and induced 
man to consider the interest of his fellow-creatures. 

The ancients knew how to add vigor to the argu- 
ments necessary to be used on every occasion ; but. at 
tbo pnssdnt period, the mind, through a suecession of 

Tiduala and aiso to that of nations, that the eloqoent 
writer finds it necessary to adopt a more pathetic style, 
in Older to awaken the feelings which are common to 
e.]\ men. Without doubt, it is requisite to strike the 
unagination with a lively and forcible impieasion of the 
object intended to create an interest ; but the appeal to 
pity is never irresistible, except when melancholy re- 
presents what the imagination has portrayed. 

The moderns possess a readiness of eipcession, the 
sole aim of which is to engage the eloquence of 
thought : antiquity presents no mode] of ttus kind but 
Tacitus. Montesquieu, Pascal, and Machiavel, are elo- 
quent by a Eingle expression, by a striking epithet, or 
in a rapidity of imagery, the puraose of which is the 
elucidation of an idea, and the endeavor to enlarge and 
embellidi what is intended to be explained. The im- 
pression given by this peculiar style, may be compared 
to the effect produced by the disclosure of an important 
secret : it seems likewise as if a number of thoughts 
had preceded that which had just been expressed, and 
each separate idea appears connected with the most 
profound meditations ; and that suddenly, and by a sin- 
gle word, we are permitted to extend our ideas to those 
unmense legions which hate been accurately traced by 
the oBarts of genius. 

The ancient philosophers eieiciaed, so to speak, a 
magistracy of instruction among men ; having always 
in view the geneial benefit, they enforced certain rules, 
and left nothing undone that waa likely to enlighten 
mankind. The knowledge of morals must have ad- 
vanced with the progress of human reason ; but philo- 
sophical demonstrations are considered more applicable 
to that moral which is of the intellectual order. We 
must not compare modem victucs with those of the 
ancients, as citizens : it is only in a free country where 
^lere can aiist that constant duty and that generous re- 
lation between the citizens and their country. It is 
true that, in a despotic government, custom or prejudice 
may still inspire some brilliant acts of military courage ; 
but the continued and painful attention given to civil 
employments and legislative virtues, added to the dis- 
interested sacrifice of the greater part of their lives to 
the public, can only exist where there is a real passion 
for liberty : it is therefore in private qualities, senli- 
ments of philanthropy, and in a few writings of a supe- 
rior order, that we are to examine the progress of 

The principles of modern philosophy are much more 
conducive lo happiness than those of the anctonts : the 
duties imposed by our moralists are courtesy, docility. 

Eity and affection. Filial reverence was holden in the 
ighest estimation by the ancients, and parental attach- 
ment is viewed in the same light by Uie modems ; but 
wilhoot doubt, in the connection between father and 
son, it is more advantageous that the benefactor should 
be the individual whose tenderness is the strongest. 

The ancients could not be ejceeded in ihcir love of 
justice, but they did not consider benevolence as a du- 
ty , justice may be enforced by the laws, notwitbsland- 
ir.g <;eRer3l opinion is the criterion of beneficence, and 
is sufficient to exclude from esteem the being wlio is 
insensible to the miseries of his fellow-creatures. 

The ancients only required of others to refrain from 
injuring them ; and sunply desired them not to stand in 
thtir mmhine, but that they might be left to nature and 
themselves. But the modems, endowed with softer 
senlimente, solicit assistance, support, and that interest 
wbich their situation inspires. They have constituted 



into a virtue every thing that can be useful to 
happiness ; domestic ties are cemented by a 
'iberty ; and no one has an arbitrary power i 






fellow-ci 

With the ancient people of the north, lessons of pru- 
dence, dexterity, and maxima which commanded a su- 
pernatural empire over their o'vn afflictions, were placed 
among the first precepts of virtue : but the imprtance 
of duties is much better classed by the modems ; the 
reciprocal obligation from man to man holds the first 
rank ; what regards ourselves, ought to be considered 
relatively to the influence which we may possess ovei 
the destiny of others. What each individual is to pro- 
cure, to promote his own happiness, is a counsel and 
not an order : the sMictest moral does not impute to 
man as a crime that grief which is natural, and wbich 
his feahngswill not allow him lo conceal, but that grief 
which be occasions to others. 

In a word, that wbich bothtbo gospel and philosophy 
alike inculcate, is the doctrine of humanity. We are 
taught lo respect the gift of life ; and the existence of 
man is now considered as sacred to man, and is not 
viewed with that pohtical indifierence which some of 
the ancients believed compatible with the true princi- 
ples of virtue. We now feel a sensation of horror at 
(he sight of blood ; and the warrior who is entirely in- 
difierent to his own personal danger, acquires a degree 
of honor when he shudders at being the necessary cause 
of destruction lo another. If any circumstance at this 

Eeriod gives reason to apprehend, that a condemnation 
as been unjust, that an innocent person has fallen a 
victim to a supposed justice, nations will listen with 
terror to the lamentations which arise from an irrepara- 
ble misfortune ; the sensation caused by an unmerited 
death is recorded from one generation lo another ; and 
even children wiU listen with horror to the recital of so 
great a grievance. When the eloquent Lally, twenty 
'years alter the death of his father, demanded in France 
the le-estabUshment of his manes ; those young men 
who could not have seen or known the victim whom he 
wished to reclaim, felt themselves violently agitated, 
and shed tears in abundance, as if that fatal day. when 









Thus ages rolled on towards the conquest of liberty 
for virtue is always its herald. Alas ! by what means 
shall we banish the painful contrast which so forcibly 
strikes the imagination 1 One crime was recollected 
during a long succession of years ; but we have since 
witnessed cruelties without number committed ai 
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shadow of the republic, the noblest, the most glori 
and the proudest institution of the human mind, that 
those execrable crimes have been committed 1 Ah ! 
how difilcult do we find it to repel those melancholy 
ideas, every tune we reflect upon the destiny of man : 
the horrid phantom of ^e revolution appears before us i 
in vain we wish to look back 01 



in late c 



ts the c( 



vain we desira to recognise in 

connection of abstract combinations : if in the regions 
of metaphysics one word awakens recollection, the emo- 
tions of the heart resume all their empire, and no long- 
er supported by reflection, we are suddenly plunged 
into the abyss of despair. 

Nevertheless, let us not yield lo this despondency, 
but return to general observations and literary ideas ; 
to aijf thing and every thing, in short, that can divert 
our attention from personal sentiments ; they are 
of loo painful a nature to be developed : talents 
may be animated by a certain degree of emotion : 
but long and heavy afiUction stifies the genius of ex- 
pression ; and when sorrow is become habitual lo the 
mind, the imagination loses even the wish to espiem 



it feels. 
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CHAPTER X. 



The greutest part of the ancient loanuscripU, the mo- 
auments of art, and in short, all the reioams of Raman 
splendor and knowledge, eiiated in Italy ; and con- 
siderable eipenaes and the authority of public power 
were necessary in order to make the researches raqni- 
site to bring them to light. It was cohseqoently in 
this country, where the sources of all scientific pur- 
suits were to be found, that literature first made its re- 
appearance, and commenced its career under the 
auspices of princes : for the different means which are 
indispensably necessary to the first progress, are imme- 
diately dependent upon the power and will of govern- 

The protection of the Il^ian princes greatly contri- 
buted to the revival of letters : but it must b^ve been 
an obstacle to the light of philosophy ; and those obsta- 
cles would have esisted even if religious superstition 
had not, in many iustances, been detrunenta! (o the 
investigation of truth. 

I must once mote eipiam the meaning which I 
have constantly attached to the word pkilosopky in the 
course of this work ; what I mean i^ the use of that 
term, is a more minute inquiry into the principles of 
political and religious uiatitutions ; the analysis of 
characters, and the events of history t in a word, the 
study of the human heart, and liio natural rights of man. 
Such a phtlOEOphy imagines a state of liberty, or must 
necessarily lead towards it. 

The men of Itttcra in Italy were farther from that 
independence requisite to this philosophy, than any 
other nation ; as they required pecuniary means and 
the approbation of princes, in order to discover those 
manuscripts of antiquity that were to serve them as 

„ There were in all the great cities of Italy numberless 
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iarly proper for the learned researches that were 
to rescue from oblivion so many superior compositions 
of antiquity. But these public establishments, even 
from the nature of then: institutiona, were entirely 
under (he subjecUon of government ; and the corpo- 
rations, like all other orders, classes, and sects, were 
extremely useful to one particular aim, but much leaa 
favorable than the efforts of individual genius to the 
advancement of phdosophy. We must add to these 
general reflccljons, that the long and patient research- 
es requisile for the esamination of the ancient manu- 
scripts, was peculiarly adapted to a monastic life ; and 
the monks, in fact, were the most active m tha study of 
literature. Thus the same cause which produeeil the 
revival of letters, opposed the development of natural 
reason. The Italians took the first stepa, and pointed 
out the way in which the human undoratandiug has 
since made such immense progress ; but they were 
" '' ' ' ' any advance in the path which 

1 inloiicated by the in- 
itabla charms of poetry and the tine arts ; but the 
writers in proae were, in general, neither moralists nor 
plulosophers, and their efforts to appear eloquent pro- 
duced nothing but bombasU Nevertheless, as it is in 
the nature otthe human understanduig always to hn- 
prove ', the Italians, to whom philosophy was interdict- 
ed, and who could not, m poetry, exceed the limit 
prescribed to all arta, — that of perfection the ItaJians, 
I aay, rendered themselves illustrious by the astonish- 
ing progress which, by their peraeverence, they aifcct- 
ed in the sciences. After the century of Leo X, after 
Arioato and Tasso, their poetry visibly assumed a re- 
trograde course : but, in Galileo, Caaaini, and in others 



recently, thejf acquired a number of useful 
discoveries in nature wluch associated them for the in- 
etlectual perfection of the houan species. 

Superstition made many attempts to persecute Gali- 
eo ; but a number of the Italian princes came to Us 
relief. Religious fanaticism is very mimical to tho 
arts and sciences, as well as to philosophy ; but abso- 
lute regal power, or federal aristocracy, have often pro- 
tected them, and ate only averse to a philosophical in- 
, dependence. 

In a country where priesthood is predominant, every 
evil and every prejudice have been often found united ; 
but the diversity of governments in Italy lightened the 
yoke of priesthood, by creatine a rivalry between thosA 
states or princes, who secured the very limited inde 
pendence necessary Co the arts and sciences. 

After having affirmed, that it was in the sciences only 
that the Italians advanced progressively, and furnished 
their tribute towards the genera] knowledge of the hu 
man specie's ; let us proceed to examine into eacl 
branch of intellectual learning, into philosophy, elo- 
quence, end poetry, with the causes of the euccesaei 
and failures of the Italian literature. 

The subdivision of states in the same country is, ir 
general, very favorable to philosophy t this is what I 
have occasion to show in speaking of the German lite- 
rature. But in Italy, this subdivision did not product 
its natural effect ; the despotism of the priests destroyed, 
in a great measure, the happy results which might havs 
arisen from a federal government ; it would perhaps 
have been better, if the whole nation had been united 
under one government ; theic recollection would have 
been more active, and (he sentiments it inspired would 
have produced a retrospect favorable (o virtue. 

Principahties, whether under a federal or a theocrati- 
cal government, have each of (hem been a prey to civil 
wars, patties, and tactions ; altogethei unfavorable to 
liberty. The minds of men were depraved by mutual 
hatred, instead of being enlarged by die loveoftheii 
country. Even while they submitted to tyranny, they 
were familiar with assassination : incredulity was oc 
illy found the companion of fanaticism, t 
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with. 



Tha ItaliauE, notwithstanding their general incre- 
dulity and their universal professions, were much mori 
addicted to pleasantry than reasoning ; which led thera 
to make a jest of their own existence. When thcj 
wished to lay aside ^eir natural talent, ^e comic, and 
attempted ekiquenl orations, they were always mLced 
with the most absurd atTectation. Their recollection ol 
past grandeur, without one idea of present greatness, 
must necessarily produce the aiiipeiidinis. The Ital- 
ians might possess dignity, if there were any mixture o( 
the gloomy or melancholy in their characters ; but 
when the successors of the Romans, deprived of all na- 
tional splendor, and all political liberty, are yet the 
gayest people on earth, it shows that there is a natural 
want of elevation of soul. 

It was perhaps from antipathy to the Italian bombsst, 
that Machiavel used such extreme simplicity when he 
analyzed tyranny. It is very probable that he wished, 
that the horror of crimes should arise from the develop- 
ment of their principles ; and carrying his coni.cmpt 
rather too far even for the appearance of declamation, 
he left every thing to tho imagination of his loaders. 
The reQectiona of of Machiavel upon Titus Livy ate fat 
superior to his Prince, These reflections may be con- 
sidered as one of the works in which the human under- 
standing has showed itself to the greatest advantage : 
such a production belongs entirely to the genius of the 
author, and has no connection with the general charac- 
ter of the Italian literature. 

The troubles of I'lote nee, without doubt, contributed 
to give to the ideas of Machiavel a greater energyi 
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but it appears to me, that in studying his work, we caji 
feel they are the produetioas of a man who fancied 
himself as standing alone in creation : he writes as if 
Tor himself solely, without concerning himself ahout 
the effects which his writings might produce on others. 
Machiarel may be accused of not having foreseen 
the bad consequences that might have arisen from his 
books : but it is not to be credited, that a man of such 
extensive genius would have adopted the theory of 
vice ; which theory is too brief, andhas too little ofthe 
prospccliTO even in its most profound combinations. 

Among the number ofltalian historians there are 
none, not even Guichardin and F. Paolo, whom they 
esteem the most, who will in any degree bear a com- 
parison with those of antiquity, or with the English 
historians amongst the modems ; they certainly have 
erudition ; but Uiey neither eiamine men nor ideas. 
But perhaps it was really dangerous under the Italian 
gOTernment to judge philosophically of institutions and 
characters : possibly this people, once so great, and 
now so degraded, were, like Sinaldo in the palace of 
Armida, importuned by every bought ^t could inter- 
rupt their pleasures and their repose. 

It would have been natural to suppose, that the elo- 
quence ofthe pulpit would have been saperior in Italy 
to that of Oily other nation ; because they were under 
the dominion of a positive religion. Nevertheless, this 
countiy offers nothing celebrated in that style of elo- 
quence ; while France can boast of the greatest talents 
of that description. The Italians, if wa except a cer. 
tarn number of enlightened men, were alike in religion, 
m love, and in liberty ; fond of the bombast in every 
thing ; and felt no roal sentiment in any thing. They 
were vindictive, yet servile; they were slaves to the 
female sex, yet total strangers to the deep and lasting 
senlimenlB of the heart : they were the victims of au- 
peralilion, strictly adhering to all Catholic ceremonies ; 
but they did not heUeve in an indissoluble alliance he- 
twoen religion and morals. Such is the effect that might 
naturally have been expected from fanatical prejudices ; 
from divots governments which never united in the 
love and defence of their country ; and from theheat of 
their climate, which excited every sensation, and ren- 
dered ihem prone to indulge every degree of voluptuous- 
ness, if its effects are not opposed, as with the Romans, 
by the energetic pursuit of politics. In shortl all coun- 
tries where public authority eels ^e limits of superstition 
against researches into philosophical truths ; when em- 
ulation has exhausted itself on the tine arts ; enlighten- 
ed men, having neither path to follow, nor aim or ei- 
pectation in view, aro naturally discouraged, and a total 
listlessness takes possession of their faculties, and 
scarcely leaves to the mind strength sufficient to find 
amusement for itself. 

After having eipressed, perhaps with some degree of 
severity, i^at was wanting in the Italian literature, we 
must return to the fascinating charms of their brilliant 
inustnatioD. 

TTiat period of literature is worthy of bemg remarked, 
in which was discovered the secret of eicittng the cu- 
riosity by the invention and recital of private adventures. 
The romantic was introduced into tho north and east 
by two distmct causes. In the north, the spirit of 
chivalry often gave rise to eilraordinary events ; and 
m order to mdte their recitals mteresting to the war- 
riors, Ihey were obliged to relate exploits similar to 
theh own : to render literature subservient to the re- 
cital or the invention of the splendid achievements of 
chivaby was the only means to overcome [he repug- 
nance m which learning was hclden by men who were 
even then but in a state of barbarity. 

It may also be farther remarked, that Oriental des- 
potism turned the mind to words of imagination ; 
moral truths could not be risked but under the form of 

fictions : it was natural for slaves to take refuge io a 
W 



world of fancy ; and as ^eir imagination was fiirthel 
animated by the heat of their climate, there was a 
greater variety in the Arabian tales than in the ro- 
mances of chivalry. But in Italy they were both united ; 
the invasion of the people of the north transported into 
the east the tradition or the exploits of chivalry ; and 
their connection with Spain enriched their poetry with 
a number of events taken from the Arabian tales. It 
is to this happy mixture that we are indebted for Ari- 
osto and Tasso, 

The art of exciting pity and terror by developing the 
passions of the heart, is a talent in which philosophj 
claims a great part ; but the effects of the mamelom 
upon credulity is more powerful : as the exptanatioa 
cannot be foreseen by any combination, and curiosjty 
cannot be satisfied by tho anticipation of any thing pro- 
bable : all is therefore surprise aod astonishment. 

in the romances of chivalry, we may perceive a am- 
gular mixture of the Christian religion in which the 
writers believed, and the magic which they feared : 
and in the Oriental writingfl, a continual combat was visi 
ble between the new religion, and the anu-ent idolatrj 
over which Mahomet triumphed. The Roman and 
Grecian mythology was a composition much more 
simple, and was more nearly connected with moral 



appears like a dream of terror; 
and the other a happy comparison of the moral and 
physical orders. 

The literature of the Spaniards ought to have been 
more remarkable than that of the Italians ; it should 
have united the imagination of the north with that of 
the east, the Oriental grandeur with the splendor of 
chivahy, the martial spirit which repeated wars had ex- 
alted and the poetry which was inspired by the beauty 
of their climate : hut regal power, which served as a 
prop for superstition, stided in their birth those puerile 
dispositions to glory. 

The subdivision of states, although it precluded Italy 
from becomina one nation, gave sufficient liberty iot 
the study of the sciences^ but the united despotism of 
Spain, in encouraging the active power of the Inquisi- 
tioD, left no pursuit for thought, no resource nor meaua 
of eacapinff the yoke. We may, however, judge what 
the Spanish literature might have been, by some essays 
which may yet be collected. 

The romances of the Moors established in Spain, 
borrowed then respect for the fair-sex from chivalry. 
This respect was not to be found in the national man- 
ners of tfie east. The Arabs who remained in Africa, 
did not in this instance resemble the Arabs established 
in Spain : the Moors inspired the Spaniards with their 
spirit of magnificence ; and the Spaniards reciprocally 
taught their love and their chivalric honor to the Moors. 
No mixture could be more favorable to works of im- 
agination, if literature had been encouraged in Spain. 
Amongst their romances, the ' Cid' gives us some idea 
of the grandeur which ivould have characterized the 
efforts of their genius. In the poem of Cemoeas, 
which is written in the same spirit as many of ihs 
1 productions, we find a most bsauliful fiction in 
ntom which defends the entrance of the Indian 
in the comedies of Catderoni, and of Lopez do 
Vega, an elevation of sentiment always shines through 
the cloud of faults by which their beauties are i-eited. 
The love and jealousy of the Spaniards have quite a 
different character from the sentiments represented in 
the Italian pieces; their expressiona aro neither very 
subtil, thoosii not entirely insipid ; they neverportray 
perfidy of character nor depravity of manners : it is 
true, they have too much pompouaness of style ; but 
while wa condemn their bombast, we are convinced of 
the truth of iheic sentiments. It is not the same ia 
Italy : if the affei;tation of certain works were lakes 
away, there wouiJ remain nothing at ail: while, if w* 
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could remove that of the Spaniards, they would shortly 
atlain to llie perfection of dignity, courage, and the 
most atfecting sensibility. 

It mas not posaible that the elementa of philosophy 
lould he improved in Spdn ; the invasion of the nordi 
introduced nothing but the military spirit : and ^e 
Arahians were altogether enemies to philosophy : their 
abfiolute governmeut, and the fatality of their religion, 
led them to detest the light of philosophy : this hatred 
caused them la burn the library of Aleiandria, They 
however cultivated the sciences onA poetry : hut they 
studied the former hlte astrologers, and the latter 
warriors. They cultivated their vocal talents, mi 
to smg their exploits ; and they studied nature 
with the hopes of attaining the magic art. They had 
no idea of strengthening their reason : and in reality, 
to what use codd they have applied a feeulty which 
would have overthrown what they moat respected, des- 
potiam BJid superstition 1 

The Spaniarda, strangeis like the Italians to the la. 
bora of piuloaophy, were entirely diverted from all lite- 
rary emnlatio!! hy the gloomy and oppressive tvrannj 
of the Inqi^iaition. They drew no profit ftom the in- 
eibauatible sources of poetic invention which the Ara- 
bians brought with them. Italy wss in possession of 
the ancient monuments : was also immediaiely con- 
nected with the Greeks of Constantinople ; and drew 
from Spain the Oriental style, which the Moors had in^ 
trodnoed, but which the Spaniards neglected. 

We may easily distinguish, in tiie Italian literature, 
what has arisen from the influence of the Greeks, and 
what belongs to the poetry and tradition of the Ara- 
bians. PeMntry and affectation vrere derived from the 
sophistry and'tiveology of the Greeks, and the picture 
of poetic invention from the Oriental imagination. 
Tiieso two different characters may be distinctly per- 
ceived through the general character which the same 
language, the same climate, and similar manners, 
to me works of the same people. 

Boiardo the first author who wrote in that style 
tendered ao celebrated by AriosKi, displayed a gri ' 
similarity in his poems to the Oriental tales ; the sai 
diaracter of Oie inventive and the marvelous. Indei 
the spirit of chivalry, and the liberty granted to worn 
in the north, constitute the only difference between B 
atdo and the ' Thousand and One Nights.' 

Although the Arabians were a warhke people, they 
fought for religion much more than for love or bono 
while with the people of the north, whatever might I 
their respect for the belief they professed, persona! 
giory was ever their first aim. Ariosto, as well as " 
ardo, is an imitator of the Oriental style. Arioi 
certainly the greatest painter, and consequently, per- 
haps, Ihe greatest poet amongst the moderns. , One of 
the most striliing originalities in his works is the a 
extracting pleasantry from what is n t 1 
bombastic. Nothing could be mor ag hi 
Italians than this lively ridicule th wn po 11 
serious and elevated notions of chiv hy t 
to them to be food of uniting, even bj f 

highest importance, an exterior of g y hi 
of senthnents^ and Ariosto is tl m £ h i 
model of this national taste. 

Tasso borrowed his most brilliant d f 
Oriental imagitiation, but often jo d w th h 
charm ofsenaibility peculiar to himself P tra h 
first poet of whom the Italians could boast d 
those who was most admired, introd d tl t 
tunale style of antithesis atid c(mcetti, of which the 
Italian literature in many instances could never after 
be entirely corrected. All the poetical ptoductio 
the school of Petrarch and we must admit iala 
number the Aminta of Tasso, and the Pastor Fido of 
Guarmi, drew their defects from the sopliistry of the 
Greeks of the middle century. The spirit with which 
fcey animated thoir theology, was introduced by the 



Italians into their poems on the subject of love. There 
is some analogy between love and devotion ; but there 
certainly can ejiiat none between theology and the 
sentimenla of the heart : nevertheless, at Constantino, 
pie they disputed in the same style upon tiie nature of 
the divinity, as in Italy upon h par ' 1' ri 

their miatressea.* 
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arrayed, sickens the mmd, and we ttnn from it with 

The language which has been employed in false 
ideas and cold eiaggerations. becomes vapid if continu- 
ed, and may at length lose the power of causing ev^ii 



decency : and we may observe. Chat most of the Italiaf. 
comedies are infinitely more obscene than any compos- 
ed by the French authors. One of the destructive con- 
sequences of that affectation of sentiment is to inspire 
a taste for the opposite extreme, in order to rouse the 
mind ftom a languor and disgust which this sentimental 
tone never fails to occasion. The affectation of love 
leads the mind to licentiousness ; as hypocrisy in re- 
ligion generally ends in atheism ; nevertheless, Pe- 
trarch and a few other celebrated poets who wrote in 
that style, are worthy of being read from the beauties 
of their harmonious language, which recalls to our 
minds in a degree the efleots of that celestial music, 
with which it is so often accompanied : but it is not 
affirmed, that these sonorous words would be an ad- 
vantage to all kinds of style, or to every descript ion of 

The brilliant consonance of the Italian language is 
not favorable to thought, either in the writer or the 
reader : there is not a sufBcient conciseness in tho 
ideas, nor enough of gloom to express the melancholy 
of sentiment ; it is a language whose melody is so 

'ords, it strikes and affects the n'' 
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takes possession of the imaginaticn. In this stanza he 
makes his hearers tremble \>y the harmony of numbers, 
and the grandeur of sounds ; but one of iho fine airs 
of Jiomelli would produce nearly a similar effect. This 
is the advantage of the Italian language, and we will 
now remark jts inconsenience. 

The death of Clorliida, murdered by Taticred, 
is perhaps the most affecting recital we are ac- 
quainted with in poetry : and the ineiprcssible 
beauties of the episode in Tasso, add still more to 
the effect ; neTertheless the last verse of this compe- 



ls too Gofl and hannonious ; it glides too smoothly upon 
the mind to accord with the profound eipression such 
an event ought tc produce. 

The great number who have distinguished them- 
selves by ^eir facility in versification, has been cited 
as a proof of the poetical advantages of the Italian 
language ; but it appears to me guit« the reverse, and 
that this its extreme facility is one of its faults : great 
pocls must find it an obstacle to the elevation and per- 
fection of their style. The gradations of thought, and 
the shades of sentiment, require a profound medita- 
tion ; while those agreeable words which offer them- 
selves in such crowds to the fancy of the Italian pools, 
like a court of flatterers, dispense with the search, and 
by that means preclude the discqvory of a real 

In Italy, every thing conspired to fill the life of man 
with the agreeable sensations which naturally arise 
from their fine arts and their unclouded sun ; but since 
this country has lost the empire of the world, it seems 
as if its inhabitants disdained a political existence ; and, 
according to the maxims of Cesar, they aspired to the 
ticst rank in pleasure, rather than the second place in 
the annals of fame, 

Dante having, as well as Machiavel, supported a 
character in the civil commotions of his country ; in 
some of hia poems we observe an energy in no degree 
analogous to the literatnrc of his time ; but the nnm- 
berlcss faults with which we may reproach him, be- 
longed without doubt to the century he lived in. It is 
only in the time of Leo X. that we remark a decided 
purity in the Italian literature ; the ascendency of this 

triiice was to the Italian government what unity might 
Bve been : the rays of knowledge were collected into 
one focus, in which (aste also might have been concen- 
trated, and literary judgments have jiroceeded from the 

After the age of the Medici, the Italian literature 
made no progress of any kmd, either because some 
central point was necessary to rally all the forces of 
the intellect, or, principally, because philosophy was 
not at all cultivated in Italy. When the literature of 
imagination has attained to the highest possible degree 
of perfection, the subsequent age belongs to philosophy, 
in order that th" human understanding may not cease 
's advancement towards perfection in some way oi 
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jntioua to preserve any mt t hi tyle. Theur 
nedics were filled with that kind of buffoonery which 
ses from the absurdities and vices : but we do not 
i, if we eicepta few pieces of Goldoni, one striking 



and variegated picture of the vices of the human heart, 
suchasarefoundin the French comedies. The Italians 

be dJEcovered through the veil of flippancy, and their 
comedies are not the picture of human life, but its 

The Italiana,evenin then- theatres, have often turned 
their priests into ridicule, although m other respects 
they were entirely subjected to them : but it was not 
wiu a [ihilosophical view that they attacked the abuses 
of religion : they had not, like some of our writers, a 
wish to reform the faults they complained of : it was 
easy to perceive that their real opinions were totally 
opposite to that kmd of authority to which they were 
compelled to submit : but this spirit of opposition incited 
them to nothing more than a contempt for those who 
commanded esteem; it was like the cunning of chil- 
dren to their teachers ; they were willing to obey them 
on condition they might be permitted to make sport of 
them. 

It follows from this, that all the works of the Italians, 
except those which treat on physical sciences, have 
nothmg useful in view ; which is absolutely necessary 
in order to give a red strength and solidity to their re- 
flections. The works of Beecaria, Filan^eri, and a 
few others, make the only eiceplion to what I have now 
advanced. 

One question more remains to be decided before I 
close this chapter ; which is, whether the Italians have 
carried the dramatic art to any length in tragedy \ 

For myself, in spite of the charms of Metastasis, and 
the energy of Alfieri, I do not think they have. The 
Italians have a Uvely invention in subjects, imd a bril- 
liancy in eipression ; but the personages which they 
represent, are not characterized in a manner to leave 
any lasting traces on the mind; and the affliction which 
they portray, ercitee but little sympathy. This may 
be occasioned b^ their moral and political situation, not 
allowing the mtnd its full display : thek sensibility ia 

their grandeu; commands no respect. The Italian 
author n^s therefore obliged to have recourse entirely 
to himself; and, to compose a tragedy, he must not 
only forget all he sees, but renounce all his habitaal 
ideas and impressions : and it is very djfScult to find 
out the true basis>of a tragedy which is so widely dif- 
ferent from the general manners and customs of tho 
^e in which it was composed. 



be suddenly roused by this sentiment in the midst of 
that habitual indolence in which they spent their lives j 
and their resentments were naturally e jpressed, because 
they really felt them. 

The operas alone were followed, because at the 
opera was heard that enchanting music which was the 
glory and pleasure of Italy. The performers did not 
eiert themselves in tragedy ; fine acting would have 
been thrown away ; they were not even heard ; and it 
must ever be thus, when the art of touchins the passions 
is not carried to a sufficient length to predominate over 
every other pleasure. The Italians did not require to 
be softened, and the authors for want of spectators, and 
the spectators for want of authors, did not give them- 
selves up to the profound impressions of the dramatic art. 

Metastaeio, however, found out the secret of turning 
his operas almost into tragedies ; and though compelied 
to struggle with all the dSiculties imposed by the obli- 
gation 0? aubmittmg to music, he still preserved many 
beauties of style and situation truly dramatic. It may 
be that there exist yet some other eiceptions little 
known to strangers ; but to draw the principal eharao - 
ters of any national literature, it is absolutely necessary 
to lay aside many details ; there arc no genera! ideas 
that ate not contradicted by certain- ejiemptionsi; but 
the mind would be incafiatde of evai, f^mii^MX'^B' 
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termination, if it wore to stop at each particular instead 
of drawing a consei^ienco from a collective whole. 

Mdaocholy, that sentiment which is so fertile in 
works of ^nins, appears to have belonged almost GX- 
elosively to the people of the North. The Oriental 
style, which the Italians have often imitated, had a sort 
of melancholy of which we find some traces in the 
Atahiin poetry, and likewiss in the Hebrew psalms ; 
but it has a character entirely distinct from that we 
shall find when we analyze the Uteiatuic of the north. 

The people of the east, whether Jews or Mahomet- 
ans, were sustained and directed by their positive reli- 
ance on theit religion. It was not that nncertain and 
ondetctmined apprehension which afforded the mind a 
mora philosophical impression : the melancholy of the 
Orientals was that of men who wato happy from every 
CDJoyment of nature ; they simply reflected with regret 
upoa the brevity of human life, and the rapid decay of 
prosperity ; while the melancholy of the people of the 
north was that which is inspired by the suiferinEs of 
the mind, the void which the absence of sensibility 
makes in the existence, and that continual musing upon 
the calamities of this life, and the uncerlaintv of their 
destiny in a hfc to come. 



CHAPTER XI. 



There appear to be two distinct kinds of literature 
«U11 extant, one derived from the east, the other from 
fbs north ; the origin of the first may be traced to Ho- 
mer, that of the last to Ossian. The Greeks, the 
Latins, the Italians, the Spanish, and the French of 
lie center); of Louis XIV.,' belong to that style of lit- 
erature which I shall call eastern. The works of the 
English and Germans, with some of the Danish and 
Swedish writings, may be classed as the hterature of 
the north. But before I attempt to characterize the 
English and German writers, I diink it necessary, in a 
general manner, to consider the principal diflerenoB of 
the two. hemispheres of their literatare. 

The English, as well as the Germans, have, without 
doubt, often imitated the ancients, and drawn very use- 
ful lessons from that fruitful study ; but their original 
beauties carry a sort of resemblaiiee, a certain poetic 
grandeur, of which Ossian is the most splendid eiample. 

It may perhaps be remarked, that the English poets 
are celeb^ted for the spirit of pliilosophy which ap- 
pears in all their works ; aid that the ideas of Ossian 
are not the ideas of reflection, but a series of events 
and unpressions. I answer to this objection, that the 
mast habitual images and ideas of Ossian arn those 
wbicb recall the shortness of life, the respect for the 
dead, the superstition connected with their memory, 
and the duty that remains towards tliose who are no 
more. If the poet has not united to those sentiments, 
TDorals,^a:niH. or phdosopbical rejections ; it was 
becausifthe haraan understanding, at that period, was 
not yet capable of the abairaotion necessary to draw 
philosophical inferences ; hot the emotion caused by 



re deeply into the character and des^y of , 

any o^er disposition of the mind. The English poets 
who succeeded the Scots bards, added to their desciip- 
tioiis those very ideas and reflections which those de- 
■criptions ought to have given birth to : but they have 
preserved, from the fine unagination of the nor^, that 
^i>$n which if soothed wiUi the roaring of the sea. 
Mid the hollow blast that rages on the barren heath, 
•nilr in short, every tiling dark and disnisl, which can 



force a mind dissatisfied with its existence here, to 
look forward to another state. The vivid imagination 
of the people of the north darting beyond the bounda- 
ries of a world whose confines they inhabited, pene- 
trated through the black cloud that obscured their hori- 
zon, and seemed to represent the dark passage to 
eternity. 

We cannot decide in s general manner between the 
two different styles of poetry, of which we may fairly 
Bay Homer and Ossian were the first models : my gen- 
eral impressions, and the force of my ideas, induce me 
to give a pref erence to the literature o f the nottli ; but 
my business at present is, to examine the decided dif- 
ference of their characters. 

The climato is certainly one of the principal causes 
of difference wKich eiisted between the images that 
pleased in tiie north and those which were admired in 
the east. The reveries of poets may produce eitra- 
ordinary objects; but the impressions of habits arc ne 
cessary in their compostions of every kind. To baniaii 
the remembrance of those impressions, would be to lose 
the greatest advantage, namely, that of portraying what 
they had themselves esperienced. 

The poets of the east intermingled with all their sen- 
timents of hfe the ideas of tufted woods, limpid streams, 
and coohng zephyrs ; they could not oven describe the 
enjoyments of the heart, without introducing the idea 
of the sequestered bowers which preserved them from 
the scorching rays of their meridian sun. The bounty 
of nature by which they were surrounded, excited more 
emotion than thought. 

He who said that the passions were more violent io 
the east than in the norUi, was, I think, wrong : it is 
true, we may see a greater variety of interests, but we 
perceive less ardor in the same sentiments. 

The people of the north were less engaged in pleasure 
than in its opposite sensation; and this rendered their 
imagination more fertile : the prospects of nature had 
aTiiiost imbeowdedlnlluence over Ihcm ; but it affected 
them as it appeared in then- climate, always dark and 
gloomy. Without doubt, many circumstances in life 
might sometimes vary this disposition to melancholy ; 
but that alone stamps the character of the national 
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The northern poetry was much more suitable than 
the eastern io the minds of a free people. The Athe- 
nians, who were the first inventors of eastern literature, 
were more jealous of their independence than any 
nation in the world : nevertheless, thoy were much 
more easily subdued to slavery than the people of the 
north 1 their loie of the arts, the beauty of their cli- 
mate, and the numberless enjojments bestowed on the 
Athenians miaht, in a great measure, recompense for 
their want of liberty But independence was the sole 
happiness of the northern nations : a certam haughti- 
ness of soul, and mdifference to life, which was in- 
spired by their gloomy atmosphere and the rarity of 
their sun, would have rendered servitude insupportable : 
and long before the theory of constitutions, and the ad- 
vantages of a representative government were known 
in England, the warlike spirit which shone with so 
much enthusiasm in the Erse and Scandinavian poetry, 
inspired man with a prodigious idea of his own strength 
and the power of his will. Independence existed for 
each one separately, before liberty was generally con- 
stituted. 

At the revival of letters, philosophy first eoir.nieneed 
with the northern nations ; in whose religious habits 
reason found much less superstition to oppose than in 
those of tlie sonthem people. The ancient poetry of 
the north is infected witl ' ' "'■ ' 

th" Grecian mythflteBJTf-l 
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pending from the clouds, were but animated remem- 
brances presented by sensibility. 

The emotions which ate produced by the poems of 
Oasian, may be re-produced in al[ countries and in ail 
nations ; because the means of awakening them are all 
taken from nature : but it must be talents of the 
highest order that could without affectation introduce 
the Grecian mythology into Preoch poetrv. There is 
nothing, generally speaking, that can app^ more cold 
or insipid, than the dogmas of any religion, when tj-ans- 
ported into a country where there are only received as 
ingeniod^ metaphors. 

The poetry of the north was .rarely allegorical ; not 
one of its effects stood in need of local superstition lo 
strike the imagination. A reflected enthusiasm, and 
a pure eiaitation of mind, might equally be found in 
every nation : it is the true poetic inspiration, a senti- 
■ ' ' ' ' ' ' I every heart, but the 



musmg, 

the country, and often fills the mind with truly religious 

Whatevoc is great andsabJimer weowfrto.the painful 
sentiments of the imperfection of ouf nature : moderate 
understandings ara in general satisfied with the 
mon occurrences of life ; they in a manner bring their 
existence to a period, and supply what is wantmg ■— 
the illusiona of vanity. But sublime sei ' 
actions spring from the desire which grea 
of breaking thosa bouDde which drcumsi 
agination. The heroism of morals, the enlhasiasm of 
eloquence, and the ambition of fame, are Enpernatnral 
enjoyments, necessary only to those minds which, at 
once eialted and melancholy, are wearied and disgusted 
with every thing transitory, and to which the idea of 
bounds is insupportable, though placed at ever so great a 
distance. This disposition of the mind, which is Oie 
source of every generous passion and every philosophi- 
cal discovery, is ezcited in the most lively manner 
by the poetry of the north. 

I am very far from wishing to compare the genius of 
Homer wilJi that of Ossian. What wo know of Os- 
aian's, cannot properly be considered as a work ; it is 
merely a collection of popular soi^s, which Were sung 
in the mountains of Scotland, Before Homer com- 
posed his poems, without doubt, some ancient tradi- 
tions ejdsted in Greece, The poetry of Ossian is no 
farther advanced in the poetic art, than were the songs 
of the Greeks before the time of Homer. No com- 

f arisen can, then, with justice be made between the 
Had and the poem of Pingai. But we may always 
judge whether the images of nature, such as they were 
represented in the latter, excited as noble and pure 
emotions as those of the north, or whether the imagery 
of the east, mors brilliant in many respects, gave birth 
lo so many ideas, which ate immediately connected 
with the sentiment of the heart. Philosophical ideas 
naturally unite ^lemsehes to gloomy reflections, and 
the poetry of the east, far from according, like that of 
the north, with meditation, and inspiring wl^t reflec- 
tion ought to feel, eicludes almost every idea of a no- 
ble and elevated nature. 

Ossian is reproached with his monotony : this fault 
exists much less in the different ^ngljsh and German 
poems which have imitated his style. Cultivation, in- 
dustry, and commerce, have varied the face of the 
country in many ways ; nevertheless, the northern 
imagination always preserving nearly the same charac- 
ter, we can still find a sort of unitormftj in Young, 
Thomson, Klopatock, and others. 

There cannot he an endless variety in melancholy 
poetry : that deep emotion which thrdia the blood, is a 

cited by poetry, it has a great analogy to the effects 



produced by the harmonica. When the mind, gently 
agitated, is wilUng to prolong the pleasing sensation 
while it is possible to support it; when we are ener- 
rated, the fault is not fo be attributed to the poetry, 
but to the susceptibility and weakness of our organs ; 
what we experience at that time, Is not a disgust at the 
monotony, but the fatigue of a pleasure too long con- 
tinued. 

The grand effects of the English dramatics, and after 
them that of the German, were not borrowed from 
Grecian subjects, nor from mythological dogmas. The 
English and Germans ejcite terror h¥,(ltner supersti- 
tions more suitable to dccredulily'of die last centn- 
ries ; above all, they have found the art of eieiling it 
by the pictoiEB of.diHttesa which was so forciblyfelt 
l^ energetic minds. The effect which the ideas of 
death ^netally produce in the sentiments of men, de- 
pend, in a great measure, as I have observed before, 
apon ^eir religious opinions. The Scottish bards 
have, at all times, had a more spiritual and gloomy de- 
votion than those of the east : but the Clmstian reli- 



death. lie ancients peopled all nature with protecting 
beings ; the forests and nvers were filled with inhabi- 
tants, which presided over the night as well as the day ; 
nature had retired into Mlitude, and men's fears were 
increased. The Christian religion, the most philoso- 
phical of all others, is that which leaves man the most 
at his own disposal. 

The tragc writers of the north, not always conlenWd 
with the eSecCs which sprung naturally from the repie- 
seotation of the affections of"the heart, called to their 
aid ghosts and spectres ; a superstition suited lo their 
gloomy imaginaljon ; but however great the terror 
which may be produced by such means, it is always 
rather a fault than a beauty. 

The talent of the dramatic poet augments by exist- 
ing in a nation not too much given to credulity ; be- 
cause il is then a matter of necessity to search into the 
human heart for the source of that emotion which la 
felt from an elegant expression, a sentiment from the 
heart ; solitary remorse, or any of those frightful phan- 
toms which strike the imagination, the marvelous may 
surprise and astonish : but in whatever fashion it may 
appear, it can nev^ equal the impression of a natural 
event, when that event collecls all that can move the 
affections of tie soul : for eiample, the furies pursuing 
Orestes la less horrific lo tho mind than Ihe sleep of 
Lady Macbeth. 

If we are to judge by the traditions in Our possession, 
tho southern nations had in all limes a respect for 
women, which was entirely unknown to the people of 
the east : they seem to have enjoyed independence in 
the north, while in other parts of the world they were 
condemned to slavery : — this most probably is one of 
the principal causes of that sensibility which characlol:- 

The history of love, in all countries, may be con- 
sidered in' a philosophical point of view. It seems as 
if the representation of this passion ought to depend 
entirely on the feelings of Jhe write^.who ei^rosses it ; 
but such is the ascendency which the reigning manners 
and customs have over the writers, that they submit to 
them even the language of their inmost sentiments. 
'" " possible that Petrarch might have felt this passion 
strongly than the author of ' Werter,' or many 
sh poets, for instance, I^ope, TJpTO^CH),.Qtway, 
&,c. Nevertheless, in reading the writings of lie north, 
we might be led to think mon were of a difierent na- 
ture, and that they lived in another world. The per- 
fection of some of this poetry proves beyond a doubt 
the genius of its author : but it is not less certain, that 
had ihose authors lived in Italy, thm'r "writings Jloqld 
not havo been the same, eVfn if thSy^hWl te&^litoar 
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that of the century in which ho liTeil. 

It was the Protestant religioo which inspired the 
modem people of the north with a more general Epiril 
of philosoplij than waa possessed by those of the east. 
The reformation waa certainlr the epoch of history 
which essentially promoted the perfectibility of the 
human species. The Protestant raligion conlaina no 
aotiye seeds of superstition ; while it gi^es tn virtae 
every support which can he drawn from wisdom. In 
those countries where the Protestant religion is pre- 
dommant, it maiutains purity of manners, and does not 
in the least retard the progtesa of philosophy. 

A greater development of this qaeBtion wouJd be 
foreign to my suhject ; but I leave it to the discussion 
of every enlightened thinker, whether, if there could 
exist a means of uniting morality viiib the ideas of a 
god, without this means becoming an instrument of 
power in the hands of men ; and whether a rehglon 
thus founded, would not be the greatest happiness that 
could be insured to human nature ! — to that nature 
which is so rnuch to be pitied, and which every day 
breaks some tie formed by affection, delicacy, or good- 



CHAPTER Xli. 



The French censure the literatore of the north as 
delicieni in taste. Northern writers reply, that this taste 
is an arbitrary legislation, which often deprives senti- 
ments and ideas of their original beauties. But it ap- 
pears to me, that there may exist a medium between 
these opinions : the rules of tiiste are not arbitrary, and 
we must not confound the principles and basis upon 
which universal truth is founded, with the modifications 
caused by local circumstances. The duties of virtue, 
that code of principles whichis supported by the unani- 
mous consent of the world, eiperience some small 
change from the manners and customs of different na- 
tions ; and although the fiist principles remain the 

to the habits and forms of government. 

If it maybe permitted to compare taste with what 
is greatest among men, we might say it was also fixed 
in the general principles. 

It has often been asked. Must genius be sacrificed 
to taste? Undoubtedly it must not: but taste does 
not require the sacrifice of genius. We often find, in 
the literature of the north, something ridiculous annex- 
ed lo something of great beauty : what belongs to 
taste in such writings, is their beauties ; aiid what 
ought lo have been suppressed, was what taste con- 
demned. There eiisls no necessary connection be- 
tween defects and beauties but what arises from the 
vreakness of human nature ; which does not permit us 
to remain always at the same pitch of perfection. 

Faults are not the natural consequence of beauties : 
and although they may be overlooked ; so far from ad- 
ding any brilliancy to talents, they often weaken the 
impression they onght to produce. 

If it was a question, which waa most to be preferred, 
a work in which there were great beauties and great 
faults, or a work of themiddlmg kindperfectyeorrect ; 
I would answer without the least hesitation, thai we 
ought to prefer a work where there eiisted even one 
spark of genius. It is a weakness in any nation lo at- 
tach itself only to the ridiculous ; which is so easy lo 
seize or to avoid ; instead of searching into ihe char- 
lcl«ri of men, which vniuld onen the underslandiris 



cnjoymenl ; but Ihore ate many people who require 
nothing more in life than to be eiempt from paiti : or 
in writings, but to bo exempt from faults ; and, in 
short, an exemption in every thing : but strong mijids 

matters ijf literature, they must meet with new ideas 
or passionate sentiments. 

There are some works in the French language, in 
which we may find beauties of ihe first order, without 
tho intermixture of had taste ; and those are the 
only models in which every literary quality is united. 

Amongst the learned men of the north there exist- 
ed a sort of caprice, that might be said to belbng more 
to their poity-spirit than to meh judgment ; they were 
attached to the laults of their Vi-rilers almost as much 
as their beauties : while they might have observed, as 
a woman of sense once did in speakmg of the weak- 
ness of some hero, 'It is not IheaBiseofhia greatmss. 
lui ke is great m spite ofU.' 

In works of imagination, men mostly seek for agreo. 
able impressions : taste then ic nothing more than the 
art of knowing and fbrseeing what may awaken those 
impressions. If you recall disgusting images, you ex- 
cite unpleasant sensations, the reality of which every 
one would shun : and when, by the representation of 
scenes horrible in themselves, you change moral terror 
into physical fear ; you lose all the charm of imitation, 
and e:[cite nothmg but a nervous commotion : and you 
may lose the power of causing even this painful sensa- 
tion, if you tiy lo carry it too far. For it is with the 
theatre as it is in life : when the exaggeration is per- 
ceived, we disregard even the reality. If you lengflien 
the derelopmcnt, or if you put an obscurity in the dis- 
course, and an improbability in the event ; you suspend 
or destroy the interest by &tigning the attention. If 
you represent heroic personages m a base and ignoble 
point of view, it is to be feared you will find it diffi- 
cult to resume the theatrical illusion : it is of a 
nature sci extremely delicate, that the lightest cir- 
cumstance may awaken the spectators from their 
enchantment. In simplicity, ideas gain rest and 
strenglh ; but what ia base and low, may prevent even 
the possibility of again feeling interested in what is no- 
ble and elevated. 
' The beauties of .Shakspsare may triumph in England 
over his faults : but they are a great drawback to his 
fame with other nations. Sntpriae is certainly a great 
means of adding to theatrical effect : but it would be 
ridiculous lo conclude from that, thatevery tragic scene 
should be preceded by a comic scene, in order to 
heighten the astonishment by the contrast. Surprise 
should spring from grandeur itself, and not from its 
opposition to meanness. Shades, but not ilemishes, 
are necessary, in every style of painting, to raise the 
brilliancy of coloring ; and the same principles should 
be followed in literature : Nature oKms ub the model 
and a good taste should be but a reflection from ourob- 



ried much farther ; 



in of it. 

These developmf 
but I think they are sumcient to prove tnat iasie m 
literature nerer exacts the sacrifice of any enjoyment, 
bat, onlhe contrary, it indicates theroeans of augmenting 
them : and so far from the principles of taste being in- 
compatible with genius, it is in studying it that they 
were first-discovered. 

I will not reproach Shakspoare with having set aside 
all rules of the art ; they are mfinitely less important 
than those of taste ; becanse the one prescribes what 
must be done, while the olher only forbids what must 
be avoided. It is impossible lo prescribe lunits to the 
different combinations of a man of genius ; he may 
perhaps strike into some path entirely nt 



smg the aim ho set out upon. The 
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lo have submitled to them. But it ie not the same wi 
the rules of taste ; to despise them, is to relinquish i 
beauties, even the beauties of nature; and thej can nev 
be surpassed. 

Let us not then say that Shakspeare linew how 
eicel without taste, and to show himself superior to t: 
regulations prescribed by his country ; but let us a 
knowledge, on the contrary, that he displayed his tas 
in his sublimities, and was most deficient in it when ' 



tsublim 



CHAPTER XIII. 



The English entertain as profound veneration and 
eiltbusittBm for Shakspeare, as any nation perhaps has 
ever felt for any writer. A free people have a natural 
love for every thing that can do honor to their country ; 
aod this sentiment ought to exclude every species of 

There are beauties of the first order to be found in 

Shakspeare, relating to every cou try d ryp od 

of time. His famts are those wl b b I g d t 

the limes in which &e lived ; and th °i I t h 

so prevalent among the English 1 11 p t 

ed with the greatest success p th lb t 

These beauties and eccentricitie I h U p d to 

examine, as connected with th t 1 sp f 
England, and the genius of the 



did n 



.e th 



Racine did he feed his genius upon the Grecian tra- 
gedies. He composed one piece upon a Greek sub- 
ject. Troilus a«d Cressida ; in which the manners in 
the time of Homer are not at all observed. He excel- 
led infinitely more in those tragedies which were taken 
from Roman subjects. Bnl history, and the lives of 
Plutarch, which Shakspeare appears to have read with 
the utmost attention, are not purely a Uterary study ; 
wo may therein trace the man almost to a stale of ex- 
istence. "When an author is solely penetrated with 
the models of the dramatic art of antiquity, and when 



us, he n 






originality : he cannot have that genius which draws 
from nature ; that immediate genms, if I may so ex- 
press myself, which so particularly characterizes Shak- 
speare. From the times of the Greeks down to this 
time, we see every species of literature derived one 
from another, and all arising from the same source. 
Shakspeare opened a new field of literature : it was 
borrowed, without doubt, Irom the general spirit and 
color of the north : but it was Shak^are who gave to 
the English literature its impulse, and to their dramatic 

A nation which has carved out its liberty through 
the horrors of civil war, and whose passions have been 
strongly agitated, is much more susceptible of the emo- 
tion excited by Shakspeare, than that which is caused 
by Racine. When misfortune lies heavy and for a 
long time upon a nation, it creates a character, which 
even succeeding prosperity can never entirely efface. 
Shakspeare. although he has since been equalled by both 
English and German authors, was the first _alip..paint- 
ed moral affliction in the highest degree : the bitterness 
of those sufferings of which he gives us the idea, might 
pass for the phantoms of imagination, if nature did not 
recognize her own picture in them. 

The aocients believed in a fatality, which came upon 
them with the rapidity of Ughtning, and destroyed 
them like a thunderbolt. The modems, and more es- 
pecially Shakspeare, found a much deeper source of 
emotion in a philosophical distress, which was often 
cuianosed of irreparable misfortunes of ineffectual ex- 
ertions, and blighted hopes. But tbe ancients inhabit- 
ed a world yet in its infancy ; were in possession of 
^nl very few hislflriea ; and withal were bo sanguine in 



respect to the future, that the scenes of distress painted 
by them, could never be so heart-rending as those in 
the English tragedies. 

Theleriorof death was a sentiment, the effects of 
which, whether for religion or from stoicism, was seldom 
displayed by the ancients. Shakspeare has represented 
it in every point of view ; he makes us feel that dtead- 
which chills the blood of him, who, in the 



nal and the virtuous, infancy and old-age are alike con- 
demned to die, and e:ipress every emotion natural lo 
such a situation. What tenderness do we feel, when 
we hear the complaints of Arthur, a child condemned 
to death by ^e oilier of King John ; or when the as- 
sassin Tirrel comes to relate to Richard HI. the peace- 
ful slumber of the children of Edwardi When abe- 



the greatest interest : but 
when men of weak minds, and doomed to an inglori- 
ous destiny, are represented as condemned to perish ; 
snch as Henry VI., Richard H., and King Lear ; the 
great debates of nature between existence and non-cx- 
istenco absorb the whole attention of the spectators. 
Shakspeare knew how to point with genius that mix- 
ture of physical emotions and moral reflections which 
are inspired by iho approach of death, when no intoxi- 
cating passion deprives man of his intellectual faculties. 

Another sentunent which Shakspeare alone knew 
how to render theatrical, was pity unmixed with admir- 
ation for (hose who suffer;* ^fy~for ah insignificant 
being,t and sometimes for a contemptible one.| There 
must be infinity of talent to be able to convey this sen- 
timent from real life to the stage aud to preserve it in 
all its force : but when once it is accomplished, (he ef- 
fect which it produces is more nearly allied to reality 
than any other. It is for the man alone that we are 
interested, and not by sentiments which are often but 
a theatrical romance : it is by a sentiment so nearly ap- 
proaching the impressions of life, that the illusion ia 
still the greater. 

Even when Shakspeare represents personages whosa 
career has been illustrious, he draws the interest of 
the spectators towards them by sentiments purely na- 
tural. The circumstances are grand, but the men dif- 
fer less from other men than those in the French trage- 
dies, Shakspeare makes you penetrate entirely into 
the glory which he paints ; in Ustening to him. you 
pass through all the different shades and gradationa 
which lead to heroism ; and you arrive at tfie height 
without p^ceiving any thingunnatural. 

The iiational pride of the, J^ij^iib, that — - — '^■- 



of chivalry which existed in the French monarchy. In 
England, they wish to recompense the services of a 
good citizen ; but they have no turn for that unbound- 
ed ardor which existed in the habits, the institutions, 
and the character of the French. That haughty repug- 
nance tounlimited obedience, which at all times char- 
act^iriied the English nation, was probably what in- 
spired theii national poet with the idea of aas^ling tha 
passions of his audience by pity rather than by admira- 
tion. The tears which were given by tbe French to 
the sublime characters of their tragedies, the English 
author drew forth for private sufferings ; for those who 
were forsaken ; and for such a long list of the unfor- 
tunate, that we cannot entirely sympathize with Shak- 
speare's sufferers vrithout acquiring also some of the bil- 



eiperience of real life. 
But if he excelled in exciting pity ; what energy ap- 
peared In this t( " ' '- — "■' '-■ — ■'— " 
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Aat he drew dismay and fear. It may bo said of 
crimes' painted by Shakapeare, as the bible says of 
death, that Ub is the S1ne.9£ ^ e r r o n e . Hnw skilfully 
combined are the remorse anil (he superstition which 
jwreases with that remorse in Macbeth. 
WilchcraJX is in itself much more terrible in its 
atrical effect than the most absnrd dosmas of reli- 



In every religious system, terror is carried 
oo^ to a certaia length, and is always at least founded 
Dpon some motive. But the chaos of the magic be- 
wilders the mind. Shakspeare, in ' Macbeth,' admits 
of fatality, which was necessary in order to procure a 
jiardon for the criminal ; but he does not on account of 
this fatality dispeoEe with the philosophical gradations 
of the sentiments of the mind. This piece would be 
still more admirable, if its grand effects were produced 
without the aid of the marvelous, although this marvel- 
ous consists, as one may say, anlj of ph^iUmajjf the 
imagination, which are made to ap{>ear before the eyes 
of Uie spectators. They are not mythological person- 
ages bringing their jictitious laws or their uninteresting 
nature amongst the interest of men : they are the mar- 
velous effects of dreams, when the passions are strongly 
agitated. There is always someUiing philoso^cal in 
the supernatural employed by Shakspeare. When the 
witches announce to Macbeth, that he is to wear the 
erown ; and when tJiey return to repeat their prediction, 
at the very moment when he is hesitating to foUow the 
bloody counsel of his wife ; who cannob see that it is 
the interior struggle of ambition and virtue which the 
author meant to represent under those hideous forms! 
But he had not recourse to these means in ' Richard 
III ;' and yet he has painted him more criminal s^l 
than Macbeth : but his intention was to portray a char- 
acter witont any of those involuntary emotions, with- 
out struggles, without remorse, cruel and ferocious as 
tiie sava«e beasts which range the forests ; and not as 
a man who, though at present guilty, had once been 
virtooue. The deep recesses of crimes were opened 
XI the eyes of Shakspeare, and he descended into the 



There are in the English history many more tragical 
aituadons than in that of the French ; and nothing op- 
p se th ' ' ' a th ' t 1 t t' al sub- 



cient poets, as Waller, Cowley, and others. Civil 
wats and a spirit of philosophy have corrected this false 
taste, for misfortune, the impressions of which con- 
tain hill too much variety, excludes all sentiments of 
aSeeMtion, and reason banishes all expressions that 
are daCcient in justness. 

Nirrartbeless, we lind m Sh^speare a few of those 
studied turns connected even with the most energetic 
piclurai of the passions. There are some imitations 
of tto&ults of Italian literature in 'Romeo and Juliet:' 
but bow nobly the EngUsh poet rises from this misera- 
ble atyle !— how well does he know now to describe 
love, even in the true spirit of the north '. 

la ' Othello,' love assumes a very different character 
Iroai that which it bears in ' Romeo and Juhet.' But 
how grand, how energetic it appears ! how beautifully 
Shakspeare has represented what forms the tie of the 
difletent sexes, courage and ureakness ! When Othello 



protests before the Senate of Venice, that the only art 
which he had employed to wui the affections of Desde- 
mona were the perils to which he had been exposed ;* 
how every word he ntters is felt by the female sex ; 
their hearts acknowledge it all to be true. They know 
that it is not flattery, in which consists the powerful 
art of men to make themselves beloved, but the kind 
protection which they may afford the timid object of 
their choice ; the glory which tiiey may reflect upon 
their feeble life, is their most irresistible charm. 

The manners and customs of the English relating to 
the existence of women, were not yet settled in the 
time of Shakspeare ; political troubles had been a great 
hindrance to social habits. The tank which women 
held in tragedy, was then absolutely at the will of the 
author : therefore, Shakspeare, in speaking of them, 
sometimes uses the most noble language, that can be 
inspired by love, and at other times the lowest taste 
that was popular. This genius, given by passion, was 
inspired by it, as the priests were by their gods : they 
gave out oracles when they were agitated ; but were 
no more than men, when cahn. 

Those pieces taken irom the English history, such as 
the two upon Henry TV"., that upon Henry V., and the 
three upon Henry VI., have an unlimited success in 
England : nevertheless I heheve them to be much in- 
ferior in general to his trsigedies of invention, ' King 
Lear,' 'Macbeth,' 'Hamlet,' Romeo and Juliet,' &c. 
The irregularities of time and place are much more re- 
markable. In short Shakspeare gives up to ^e popu- 
lar tast« in these, more than in any other of his works. 
The discovery of the pross necessarily diminished the 
condescension of au'Jiors to the national taste: they 
paid more respect to the general opinion of Europe ; 
and though it was of the greatest importance that those 
pieces which were to be played should a ' '"'^ 



it the r 



s found 



tending their fame 
writers took more pains to shun those illusions and 
pleasantries which could please only the people of their 
own nation. The English, however, were very back- 
ward in submitting to the general good taste ; their 
liberty being founded more upon national pride than 
philosophical ideas, they rejected every thing that came 
from strangers, both in literature and politii 



French stage ; an examination remains to be made, 
which is, to distinguish in the pieces of Shakspeare. 
that which was written to please the people ; the real 
faults which he committed; and those spirited beauties 
wnich the seveie rules of the French tragedies exclude 
finm their stage. 

The crowd of spectators in England require that 
comic scenes should succeed tragic effects. The con- 
trast of what is noble with that which is not, as I have 
observed before, always produces a disagreeable im- 
pression upon men of laate, A noble style must have 
shades ; but a too glaring opposition is nothing more 
than fantastlcalness. That play upon words, those 
licentious eq^uivocations, popular tales, and thai string 
of proverbs, which are handed down from generation 
to generation, and are, as one may say, the palrimoniai 
ideas of the common people ; all these are applauded 
by the multitude, and censured by reason. These 
have no connection with the sublime effects which 
Shakspeare drew from simple words and common cir- 
cumstances artfully arranged, which the French most 
absurdly would fear to bring upon their stage. 
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Sliakspeare, Mvhen he wrote thepaits of vulgar minds 
in his tragedies, sheltered himself from the judgment of 
laste by rendering himself the object of popular admira- 
tion : he then conducted hiinseif like an able chief, bul 

The people of the north existed during many centu- 
ries, in a state that ivas at once both social and barbar- 
ous ; which left for a long lirae the vestiecs of the mde 
and ferocioiu:. Traces of this recolieclion are to be 
found in many of Shakapeare's characters, which are 
painted in the style thai was most admired in those 
ages, in which they only lived for combats, phpioal 
power, and milital? courage. 

We may also perceive in Shafcspearc some of the 
ignorance of his century with regard to the principles 
of literature ; his powers are superior to the Greek 
tragedies for the philosophy of the passiona, and the 
knowledge of mankind :* but he was inferior to many 
with regard to the perfection of the art. Shakspeate 
may be reproached with incoherent images, prolixity, 
and useless repetitions : hut the attention of the speC' 
tators in those days was too easily captivated, that the 
author should be very strict wi^ himself. A dramatic 
poet, to attain all the perfection his talents will permit, 
must neither be judged by impaired age, nor by youth, 
who find the source of emotion within themselves. 

The French have often condemned the scenes of hor- 
ror represented by Shakspeare ; not because they ex- 
cited an emotion too strong, but because they some- 
s destroyed the theatrical illusion. They certainly 



appea! 



ieof c 



In i 






place, there are certain situations which are only fright- 
lii! ; and the bad iinilstors of Shakspe^e wishing to 
represent them, produced nothing more than a diaa- 
greeible invention, without any of the pleasures which 
Mie tragedy ou^t to produce : and again, there 
many situations really affecting in themselves, w 
nevertheless require stage effect toamnscthe attent 
and of course the interest. 

When the governor of the tower, in which the young 
Arthur is confined, orders a red-hot iron to be brought, 
to put out his eyes ; without speaking of the atrocious- 
ness of sucb a scene, there must paas upon the stage 
an action, the imitation of which is impossible, and the 
attention of the audience is so much taken up with the 
execution of it, that (he moral effect is quite forgotten. 
The character of Caliban, in the 'Tempest,' is sin- 
gularly original : but the almost animal ti^ure, which 
his dress must give him, turns the attention from all 
that is philosophical in the conception of this pai-1. 

In reading 'Hiehard III.,' one of the beauties is what 
he himself eays of his natural deformity. One can feel 
that the horror which he causes, oa^t to act recipro- 
cally upon his own mind, and render it yet more atro- 
cious. Nevertheless, can there beany thing difficult in 
an elevated style, or more nearly allied to ridicule, than 
the imitation of an ill-shaped man upon the stage ? Every 
thing in nature may interest the mind ; but upon the 
stage, the illusion of sight must be treated with the most 
scrupulous caution, or every serious effect will be irre- 
parably destroyed. 

Shakspeare also represented physical sufferings much 
too often, PhiloctelBS is the only example of any the- 
atrical effect being produced by it ; and in this' 






tgtlie ^eainutnberor philosophical trails which ai 



it was the heroic cause of his wounds that fiied the at- 
tention of the spectators. Physical sufferings may be 
related, but cannot be represented. It is not the 
author, but the actor, who cannot express bimseff 
with grandeur ; it is not the ideas, but the senses, 
which refuse to lend their aid to this style of imitation. 
In short, one of the greatest faults which Shaksoearo 
can be accused of, is his want of simplicity in tlie in 
tervals of his subhme paasages. When he is not ex- 
alted, he is affected; he wanted the art of sustaining 
himself, that is to say, of being as natural in his scenes 
of transition, as he was in the grand movements of the 

Otway, Rowe, and some other English poets, Addi- 
son eicepled, all wrote their tragedies in the style of 
Shakspeare ; and Otway's ' Venice Preserved,' almost 
equalled his model. But the two most truly tragical 
situations ever conceived by men, were first portrayed 
hy Shakspeare: — madness caused by misfortune, and 
misfortune abandoned to solitude and itself. 

Ajax is furious ; Orestes ia pursued by the anger O 
the gods ; Phffidra is consumed by the fever of love 
but Hamlet, Opheha, and King Lear, with different sit- 
nations and different characters, have all, nevertheless, 
the same marks of derangement : it ia distress alone 
that speaks in them ; every idea of common life 
disappears before thia predominant one : Ihey are 
alive to nothing but affection ; and this affecting deli- 
rium of a suffering abject seems to set it free from that 
timidity which forbids us ta expose ourselves without 
reserve to the eyes of pity. The spectators wouI4 
perhaps refuse their sympathy to voluntary complaints ; 
but ihey readily yield to the emotion which arises from 
a grief that cannot answer /or itself Insanity, as por- 
trayed hy Shakspeare, is the finest picture of the ^p- 
wreck of moral nature when the storm of Iffe surpasses 

It may be a quest on hethcr the theatre of repub- 
lican France 1 ke the Enghsh theatre, will now admit 
of their heroes be ng pa ed v lb all then: foibles, the 

cumstances connected w th elevated situations? In 
short, will (he tragic characters be taken from recollec- 
tion, from human Iffe or from the beautiful ideal ? — 
This is a questton which I propose to discuss after 
having spoken of the tragedies of Racine and Voltaire, 
I shall also examine, in the second part of this work, 
(he influence which the French revolution is hkely to 
have upon literature. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



We may distinguish manj kinds of pleasantry in the 
literature of every eountry ; and nothing is better 
adapted to give an insight into the manners of a nation, 
than the character of gayety generally adopted bv its 
writers. People are serious when alone ' and they are 
gay for others, especially in their writings ; hut Ihey 
can excite laughter only by such ideas as are so famil- 
iar to those who listen to ihem, that they strike at the 
firat instant, without the least effort of attention. 

Although pleasantry cannot so easily pass in the 
^teem of a nation as a philosophical work; it is necee- 
tarily Bubinitled, like every thing else appertaining to 
,he mind, to the judgment of universal good tasle. It 
equires no Utile ingenuity to account for the causes of 
;omic effect ; but it is by no means less true, that the 
general assen( mast be obtained for chefs-d'auvre in 
this kind, as well as in all others. 

The gayety which owes its birth to the inspiration of 
oste and genius, and that which is produced by tho 
:Dmbination of understanding, and that specie!, of it 
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which the English call /lumor, have scarcely any con- 
nection the one with the other ; nor have I included 
constitutional gayety in any of those already raentiODcd ; 
because a great number of examples have proved, that 
it is no way connected with the talent of lively writing. 
Sprightliness may be easily assumed by evety man who 
is endowed with wit ; but it must be (be genius of one 
man, and t^e good taste of many, to inspire genuine 
comedy. 

I shall, in the subsequent chapter, endeavor to dis- 
cover why the French only could attain that perfection 
of taste, grace, and quick penetration into the human 
heart, which produced the best works of Moliore : but 

neis of the English are so i^iposite to th.e true genius 
ofgayety. 
"^oat part of the inhabitants of England, entirely en- 
ftrossed by buginess. aeel(^easu|e merely as a relasa- 
tion : and as hunger that is eicited by fatigue, renders 
the appetite less difficult to please : so the English 
Tetish any thing that is presented to them : continual 
labor, whether menial or corporeal, disposes the mind 
to be contented with every kind of diversion. The 
(overity of their rehgions ideas, their serious occupa- 
tions, their domestic life, and their heavy atmosphere, 
render the English very liable to the malady of enttai .- 
and it is for tSs reason, that the delicate amusements 
of the mind are not sufilcient for them ; they require 
some animated diversions to rouse them from their de- 
jection: — and their authors either partake of Die taste 
of the spectators, or conform themselves to it. 

It requues an accurate oliservation of characters, to 
compose a good comedy. In order lo develop the 
comic genius, it is necessary to live a great deal in so- 
ciety ; to attach a great importance to the success they 
may meet with, in society : they must also know how 
to connect that multitude of interests which have thoir 
BOurcB in vanity, and which give vigor to every shaft 
of ridicule, as well as lo every combination of self-love. 
The English are generally retirid in their own families, 
or collected in public assemblies for the discussion of 
national affairs. The intermediate state called sociely, 
hardly exists among them : nevertheless, it is in tms 
frivolous space of life that the relinements of taste are 
formed. 

The English have not among themselves one comic 
author that can be compared to Moliere : and oven if 
they did possess one, they would not be able fully lo 
appreciate his merit. In such pieces as 'L'Avare,' 
'Le Tarluffe,' 'Le Misanthrope,' which represent hu- 

stances of delicate pleasantness and shades of self-love, 
which the English would not even perceive : they 
would not recognize themselves in such a piece, how- 
ever natural it might be ; they do not even imagine 
that they might be thus Jninutely described; their 
strong passions and imporftnt occupations make them 
consider life more generally. 

There is to be found in Congreve a great deal of 
pleasantry and penetrating wit : but we never meet 
with one natural sentiment- By a most singular con- 
tradiction, the more simplicity and purity there are in 
the private maimers of the English ; the more they ex- 
aggerate the picture of vice in their comedies. The 
obscenity of Congreve's plays could never have been 
loIeratedoo^tlteFreaclillieatTe^ we find in the dialogue 
many ingenious ideas ; but the manners which ttley 
rq»esen(, were taken from some of the worst kind of 
French novels, which never in the smallest degree 
painted the manners of the Frennh. Nothing can re- 
semble the English less than their comedies. One 
would think that, blending to be gay, they had thought 
it necessary to depart as much as possible from their 
natural ch^acter ; or that such was their profound re- 
qwct fot those scntunents which constituted the hap- 



piness of domestic life, that they held them loo sacred 
to admit of their being lavished upon the stage, 

Congreve, and many of his imitators, heaped up im- 

blance : their pictures are of no consequence with a 
nation such as the English, who amuse ihemselTes with 
them as they would with tales or fantastical images of 
a world that was not (heir own. But the French come- 
dies, in painting the real manners and customs of the 
times, might have an inauence over them ; for which 
reason, it becomes of the utmost consequence to im- 
pose severe rules on authors. 

We rarely (inJ, in the English comedies, characters 
which truly resemble the English ; perhaps the dignity 
of a free people apposes with the English, as it did 
with the Romans, the representation of their manners 
upon the theatre: but the French wdlingly amuse 
themselves with their own foibles. Shakspeare, and 
some others, represented in their pieces some popular 
characters, such as Falstaff, Pistol. &c. ; but Uiey were 
so overcharged as almost entirely to exclude every re- 
semblance. The common people of all nations are 
amused with vulgar pleasantries; but it is only in 
France where the most satirical gayety is at the same 
time the most delicate. 

Mr Sheridan is the author of some comediGs, in 
which ttieTneslr brilliant and original wit appears in al- 
most every scene. But, besides that one exception 
changes nothing in the general consideration, we must 
still make a distincdon between a lively turn of mind 
and that species of gayety of which Moliere is the ino- 
An author of my country who is 



of idea 



of a 



iring 



the art of opposing them in ar 
other ; but as the antitheses are not composed solely of 
eloquence, the contrasts are not the only secrets of 
gayety; and there is in the gayety of some of the 
French authors something at once the most natural, 
and the most inexpUcable : the ikought may be analyzed, 
but it is not produced by thought alone ; it is a sort of 
electricity, communicated by the general spirit of the 

Gayety and eloquence are only connected so far as 
an involuntary inspiration carries the writer or the 
speaker to any degree of perfection in the one or the 
other. The spirit of the nation in which we live, de- 
velops the power of persuasion or of pleasantry much 
better than study and rejection can do, Sensations 
are produced from without ; and every talent that de- 
pends immediately upon the sensations, requires an im- 
pulse from others. Gayety and eloquence are not the 
simple results of combination; to obtain success in 
talents of this sort, we must be agitated, we must be 
modified by the emotion from which either the one or 
the other might arise. But the disposition of the Eng- 
lish in general, does not excite their writers to any 
species of gayety. 

Swift, in his 'Gulliver,' and his 'Taleof aTub,' lite 
Voltaire in his works of philosophy, drew some of his 
most happy pleasantries Erom tho Opposition existing 
betwixt received errors and proscribed truths, betwixt 
institutions and the nature of things. The illusions, 
the allegories, the tictions of the mind, uid all the dis- 
guises which it assumes, are so many combinations 
from which gayety may be produced ; and, in every kind 
of style, the efforts of thought go a great way, though 
they can never amount to the facility of habit, or the 
uUBipecled happiness of spontaneous impressions. 

Nevertheless, there is in some of the English writings 
a sort of gayety which has every character of originality 
and nature. To express this same gayety. which arises 
from the constitution nearly as much as from themind, 
the English language has created a word, and called it 
humor: it is entirely dependent upon the climate, and 
the national manners ; and would be altogether ihimit- 
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6Ie, whece the same causes tended to develop it. Cer- 
tain pieces of Fielding and Swift, ' Peregrine Pickle," 
'Roderiek Raudom,' but mote eEpecialiy Sterne's 
works, give a eomptele idea of the style called foHJun-. 

There is a raoroseness, I could almost say a gloomi- 
ness, in this sort of gayety : the person who mates you 
amde, does not himself feel the smallest degree of the 
pleasure he communicates to others : you may easily 
perceive that he was melancholy when he wrote, and 
that he would be almost angry with you for being 
amused, flat as praise is sometimes the more agree- 
able for being given under a rongh form ; so the gayety 
of pleasantry may receive an aiElition from the gravity 
of its author. The English very seldom admit upon 
their stage that style of Aiimor .- it would not have a 
Ihoatricaleffeet. 

There is a degree of jniaanthropy in the pleasantry 
of the English ; and a sociability in tjiat of the Fren(h : 
the one ^ou)d be read when alone ; the othei. strikes 
most amidst a number of auditors. What th^nglish 
have of gayety, conducts almost always to a philosophi- 
cal or moral result ; that of the French has often no 
aim but pleasure : the EngUsh shii^e mwt in portraying 
whimsical characters : because there are a great many 
amongst themselves. Society does away singularities, 
but a retired life preserves them all. 

There is seldom any quickness of perception in minds 
that are constantly employed on some materia] object. 
What is really useful, is easy to comprehend, A 
country where equality prevails, is also less sensible to 
the faults of uniformity : the nation being at unity with 

dress their works to the judgment and sentiments of 
all classes ; in short, every free country is and ought to 
be serious. 

When the government is founded upon force, it has 
no occasion to fear a national turn for pleasantry, but 
when the authority depends upon the general confidence, 
and when the public is the principal spring ; the' talent 
end gayety wluch discover the ridicule, and dsllght in 
criticism, liecome eieeedingly dangerous to liberty and 
political equality. We have spoken of the misfortunes 
of the Athenians which resulted from their immoderate 
love of pleasantry ; and Franco would have furnished 
another example lo the support of the first, if the great 
events of the revolution had left the national character 
to its natural development, 
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The invention of incidents, and the faculty of feeling 
and painting nature, are talents which are absolotely 
distinct : the one belongs more particularly to the lite- 
rature of the east, and the other to that of the north. 
I have, I think, developed the different causes : what 
remains to be examined, is the particular character of 
the poetic imagination of the English. 

The English have not invented any new subjects of 
poetry, like Tasso and Ariosto ; neifliex are there i 
mances founded upon marvelous incidents and supi 
natural events, like the Arabian and Persian tale 
they still preserve a few images indeed of the religi. . 
of the north, but not a brilliant and various mythology 
like that of the Greeks : their poefs however, have an 
inexhaustible fund of those sentiments and ideas which 
arise from the spectacle of nature. Supernatural 
are limited ; and . • . ■ ■. . 



a, not susceptible of the progression which belungs 
lo moral truths of every description. When the poets 
attach themselves to dress their philosophical ideas 
with the colors of Ihs iUiaginalion, they in some 






The English, separated from the continent, have had 
but little connection at any period with the history and 
manners of their neighliors ; they have a character pe- 
culiar to themselves in every style ; their poetry docs 
not resemble that of the French, nor even that of the 
Germans ; but they have not attained ihe inventive 
excellence, both in fable and poetical incident, which 
was the principal glory of the Greek and Italian lite- 

The English are accurate observer;; of,jDa.ture, and 
know how <e puntlt ; but itiey have not a creative 
genius : theu superiority consists in the talent of ex- 
pressing in a lively manner what they see and what 
they feel ; (liey have the art of uniting philosophical 
leSections with the feelings excited by the beauties of 
the country. The aspect of the earth and sky, at all 
hours of the day or night, awakens in our minds num- 
berless diflerent sensations ; and those who give them- 
selves up to ideas inspired by nature, will erpeiicnce a 
series of the most pure and elevated impressions, always 
analogous to those deep reflections on morality and re- 
ligion by which man is connected with futurity. 

At the revival of letters, and at the commencement 
of English Uterature, many of the English poets swerv- 
ed from the national character, to imitate the Italians. 
Waller and Cowley may be included amongst these; 
we may also add Donne, Chaucer, &c. The English, 
however, have been less successful in this style than 
any other people ; Ihey are very deficient in that grace- 
ful ease so essential lo light writing ; they also want 
that quickness and facility which are to b-' acquired by 
being habitually in the society of men whose only aim 

Pope 's works are peculiarly calculated for models ti 
grace and eloquence ; nevertheless there are a great 
many faults to be found in them, especially in the 
■Rape of the Lock.' There is nothing in the world 
can be more tejlioua than Spenser's 'Fairy Queen.' 
The poem of 'Hudibrasi' although spirited and witty, 
is filled with pleasantries which are lengthened out even 
to satiety. Gay's ' Fables' are witty but not nainral 
Nor can any of the fugitive pieces of the English be 
compared vuith the writings of Voltaire, Ariosto, or Ija 
Fontaine. But it is not enough to know the affectmg 
language of the passions; it js surely unnecessary to 
set a great value upon the rest. 

How sublime are the mentations of the English ! 
how fruitful in those sentiments which are developed 
by solitude 1 What profound philosophy is found in 
the ' Essay on Man r It is possible that the mind or 
the imligitiatlijinian be raised lo a higher degree of ele- 
vation than in the 'Puadioe^Lostl' It is not the poe- 
tic invention which is the merit of this piece ; the sub- 
ject is almost entirely taken from the book of Genesis. 
But the allf^ry which the author was inlrodnced in 
many places, is censured by taste ; and we may often 
perceive that the poet is restrained and directed by his 
submission to orthodoxy. But what rendered Milton 
one of the greatest poets in the world, was the impos- 
ing grandeur of his character — the poetry we so much 
admire, was inspired by the wish of rendering the im- 
a<res equal to the conception of the understanding. It 
lo make his intellectual ideas understood, that the 
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strike Ibfi imagination. Before he gave form to Satan, 
he conceived Em immaterial : he represented to him- 
self his moral nature ; he then accorded it vnth that 
gigantic figure, and the horrors of the place he inhabit- 
ed. With what an infinity of talent he transports vou 
from this hell into paradise ! with what art ne con- 
ducts you through the delightfiil paths of youth, nature 
and innocence ! It is not the happiness of animated 
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crime, and the opposition appears still the greater 
The piety of Adam and Eve, the piriraitiTe diiference 
of their characlers and their destinies, are painted as 
philosophy and imgination ought to to hare chaiacter- 
ued them.* 

6t*)^' Elegy in a country chulch-yard, the ' Epis- 
tle upon Eaton College,' and Goldsmith's ' Deserted 
Village,' are filled with that noble melancholy which ia 
the majeBly of sensible philosophy. Where can wefind 
mote poetical enthusiasm than in Dryden's ' Ode to 
Music V What passion in the letterrs Eloise 1 Can 
there be a more charming picture of love in marriage, 
than that which lerminales the first ode of Thomson 
open Spring ! 

What deep awful meditations in XOHns's ' Night 
Thoughts ;' where man is described as reflectmg upon 
the progress and termination of his eiistence ; depriv- 
ed of that happy illnsion which leads us to feel an in- 
terest in the ifay before us, as well as in a century to 
come ; in the events of the present time, as well as in 
a speculation upon eternity ! Young judgesof human 
life as if he did not belong to it ; his thoughts seem to 
have risen above himself, to search foe animperceptible 
spot in the immensity of the creation, whore he might 
observe, himself unseen. 

Wlialislhe world?— agravo : 



advantage in poetry : every word that is strongly ■C' 
:d, has an effect upon the mind, because it seemj 
mc from a lively impression. The French lan- 
guage eicludea from poetry a number ofwords as being 
--- "-nple, which are really noble in EngUsh, from the 

_■ in which they are articulated. I shall offer 

one eiample. When Macbeth, at the moment he is 
oing to seat himself at the festive table, sees the place 
lat wasdeslined for him filled by the shade ofBanquo, 
Fhom he had just assassinated, he eiclaiois with terrof, 
The talk is fiiU!' and all the spectators tremble. 
If these same vrords were to be repeated in French, 
' La table est remplie ;' the greatest actor in the world 
could not make the audience forget their common ac- 
ceptation : — the French pronunciation does not admit 
of that accent which enobles every word by giving it 

The English poets, however, often take 'an undue 
advantage of the facility of their language and the geni- 
us of lifeir nation ; they exaggerate iheu images, they 

" their ideas, they exhaust what they ejpreas, and 
Iocs not warn them when to stop. But much -wiii 
he forgiven than on account of the sincerity of their emo- 
tions. Wejudgeof the faults of their writings as those 
of nature, afld not as those of art. 

The English have a great pre-eminence in a style of 
..riting which they callauffids,- these ace entu^ly works 
of the nnagination, without historic^ allusions, and 
without allegorv ; founded, in general, upon the 
characters and events of private life. Love has till 
now been the subject of this sort of writing ; and 
the rank which women hold in England, is the prin- 
- ■ ■ ' ■'■ - ■■■ of these 



This dflOmy , imagination, though mote apparent in 
Toung, IS nevertheless the .gefl^aLcolor of the English 
poetry. If we find a monotony in (Jssian on account 
of his images, which have little variety of themselves, 
not being mlerspersed with reflections that can interest 
theroinif; wB cannot make the same complaint of 
the English poets ; they never fatigue, by giving way 
to their philosophical sadness ; it perfectly accords 
with the nature of out being, and even with its desti- 
ny. There is nothing can cause a more agreeable 
•eenaation, than to be able to read onraelves mlo the 
habitual course of our reflections : and if we were to 
recall the particular passages of any writings in any 
language, we shall find that they have almost 
all the same character of elevation and melancholy. 

It may be asked, why the English, who ate so happy 
in thoir government, and in their customs and man- 
ners, should have so much more melancholy in their 
disposition than the French ? The reason is, that 
liberty and virtue, the greatest result of the human 
reason require meditation ; and that meditation 
naturally conducts the mind to serioos objects. 

In franco, persons distinguished either by their 
sense or their rank had, in general, a great deal of 
gayety : but the gayely irfthc first classes in society is 
not a sign of the happiness of the nation. In order 
that the political and philosophical state of a nation 
should answer the intentions of nature, the lot of the 
middling class should he the happiest ; those men who 
are superior in style, should be entirely devoted, and 
sacrifice every selfish interest, to the general good of 
the human species. 

Happy is the country where the authors are melat 
choly, the merchants satisfied, the rich gloom) 
and where the middling class of people art contented 

The English language, although not so harmoniou 
or pleasing to the ear as the language of the east, ha 
nevertheless, by the energy of its sound, a very grea 
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writings. 

In no country whatever have the women enjoyed so 
much of that happiness which arises from domestie_af- 
fection, as in England, We often find a great purity 
of manners in countries that are poor, and especially 
among the midjiling class of the people ; hut it belong 
to the first class to set the example ; it is they alone 
who can choose their way of life, the others are forced 
to resign themselves to the One which is imposed on 
them by destiny : and when the mind is brought to the 
eiercisc of virtue by unpleasant eircumstances, or per- 
sonal privations, it is never accompanied with all the 
idea and sentiment which spring from that virtae which 
is the effect of choice. It is then, in general, the 
manners of the first class of society which influence 
the literature ; and when they are good, they are a 
preservation to love, and love is the inspirer of no- 



parts are capable. 

But althoBgh the women in England may be belov- 
ed, they are very far from enjoying those pleasures of 
society which France lormerly afforded to the fair sex. 
But it is not from a picture of the enjoyments of self- 
love that on interesting novel can bo composed ; al- 
though the history of life too often proves that many 
can be contented with such. The English mannots 
furtiish a great number of delicate shades and affecting 
situations for novels. One would be apt to imagine at 
first, that immorality, knowing no bounds, would give 
a viider scope for romantic invention ; but, on the con- 
trary, we perceive that unfortunate facility to bo barren 
and unfruitful. Passions without opposition sacrifices 

from novofs their every charm; the small number of 
this kind possessed by the French, had scarcely any 
success, even m the societies which had served them 
for models. 

The English novels, Uke all their other writings, are 
EpujLQHtJoa^sayength ; but they are calculated 
for Ihoac wTSTaW^Spted th.t slyls of life which 
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they represent; for those who lived rotired in the 
country in the bosom of their families, for the leisure 
which they -lan spare from their regular occupations 
and domiistic duties. If it were possible the French 
could support al! that useleBs minuteness which is ae- 
cumuiated in those writings, it could only be from that 
curioaily which is inspired by the manners and customs 
of foreigners ; tbey nsTer tolerate any thing of that 
kind in flicir own works ; in feet, those great lengths 
sometimes destroy the interest. But the English have 
a method of exciting interest by a series of just and 
mora' obserTations upon the natural affections of 
life : attention is every thing with them, whether 
10 describe what Ik'f see, or to discover what they 

' Toiii Jones,' cannot be considered simply a novel ; 
the abundance of philoscphical ideas, the hypocrisy of 
society, and the contrast of natural qualities, are brought 
into action with an infinity of art ; and love, as I have 
observed before,* it is only a vehicle to introduce all 

But Richardson stands first in rank ; and after his 
writings are ajiinfinitjof liorela, the most part of which 
are the productions of female pens: these give a perfect 
idea of this sort of writing nhich is so ineipiessibly in- 
teresting 

The old French novels are filled with the adventures 
of chivalry, which do not in the least reeal! the events 
of life. Rousseau's ' Eloise' is an elegant and eloquent 
composition : but it only characteriies the genius of 
one man, and not the manners of a nation : all the 
other French novels that-Bio. admire, .we owe to the 
imitation of the English ; the subjects are not the 
same ; but the manner of treating them, and their 
general character, belong eiclusively to the English 
writers. They first ventured to imagine that the pic- 
tures of private afiections were sufHcient to interest the 
mind and the heart of man ; that neither elevation of 
character, nor the importance of rank, nor the marvel- 
ous in events, were necessacy to captivate the imagi- 
nation : they thonght that the power of love was sufS- 
dent to renovate incessantly both the picture and the 
situation without occasioning satiety. In short, it was 
the Engli^ who first composed works of morality under 
the form of novels, where an obscure though virtuous 
destiny might find motives of exaltation, and create for 
itself a sort of heroism. 

There reigns throughout these writings a calm and 
proud sensibility, at once energetic and affecting : 
we can no where better feet the ^arm of that protect 
ing love, which exempts the feeble being from watch 
ing over her own destiny, and concentrates all 
her esteem and affection in the tenderness of her de 
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The political situation of the English is dist nguished 
by three pat ' 1 p h n n ly, that preceding the 
(evolution, h olu ts and the constitution 
which they ha e po sesa d e the year ISSS ; the 
character of h n li era ure m necessarily have va- 
ried with ci um tan Pr to the revolution, we 
meet with b h osoph the great Chancellor 
Bacon; Th of^ n b bed the years during 
which the re n a, ed : and poetry almost 
sxclusively p d h of genius under the 
despotic and voluptuous reign of Chadea IL It is only 
fiflm the year 1688, since which time a steady consti- 
tution has given repose and liberty to England, that 
we can observe with any certitude the order of events. 
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but not that of his country. He rushed alone inlo the 

lastic : he nevertheless brought to light new ideas upon 
every subject, but never completed any thing. The 
man of genius may take a few steps in unknown pa^s, 
but it requires the united efforts of centuries, and of 
nations, to open the greatroad of science. The relig- 
ious quarrelaof the seventeenth centurywould have kept 
England in that slate irom which sll Europe had been - 
just emancipated, had not the knowledge which already 
existed in many countries, and even in England itself, 
risen in opposition to those vain disputes. Harrington, 
Sidney, ^d others, indifferent to theological questions, 
strenuously eserted themselves to re-utiite men's rainda 
to the principles of liberty ; and their efforts were not 
entirely lost upon reason. 

In short, at the end of the soventeenih century, the 
English philosophy ar ' ■■---■■ 
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The English philosophy is scientific ; that is to say, 
the writers apply to moral ideas that kind of abstrac- 
tion, those calculations and developments, which the 
learned make use of to arrive at discoteries, and to ex- 
plain them. 

The French philosophy belongs more to the imagin- 
alioit and to aetUimeiil, but without being less profound ; 
for these two faculties, when directed by reason, en- 
lighten and assist the understanding to penetrate deeper 
into the knowledge of the human heart. 

The Christian religion, such as it is professed in 
England, and tho constitutional principles, such as they 
are established, give a great latitude to the researches 
of thought, either in morals or in politics : nevertheless, 
the English philosophers in general do not allow them- 
selves to examine every thmg ; the useful, which is 
tho main-spring of all tlieL' efforts, interdicts to a cer- 
tain desreo then- independence. They have, it is true, 
developed in a superior manner the metaphysical theory 
of the fecultias of man ; but they have less knowledge 
of the character and tho passions, Bruyere, tho Car- 
dinal De Retz, and Montaigne, have no equal among 
the En^ish. 

The English have treated politics as a science wholly 
intelleetuaf Hobbes, Fergusson, Locke, and others, 
searched, through different systems, to find out what 
was the primitive state of society, in order to arrive at 
the knowledge of what laws should be instituted for 
men Smith, Hume, and Shaftesbnry, studied senti 
ments and characters in a pmt of view almost entirely 
metaphysical ; they wrote for instruction and medita- 
tion but did not seem to think it necessary to capti- 
vate the interest, even while they solicited the atten- 
tion Alontesquieu seems to give life to idea", and, 
-imidst the abstractions of the mind, recalls m each 
line the moral nature of man. The French writers, 
having always the tribunal of society present to their 
imagination, study to obtain the approbation of readers 
who are soon fatigued, by nnitmg the charms of senti- 
ment to the analysis of ideas, and thus exhibit at one 
^ lew a greater immber of truths. 

The English have made the same progress in the 
philosophical sciences, as they have in their commer- 
cial industry, bj the aid of time and patience. The in- 
clination of their philosophers for things m the abstract, 
mighthave drawn them into systems contrary to reason, 
had not the spirit of calculation regulated their applica- 
tion to abstract combinations ; morality, the most oi- 
perunental of all human ideas, commercial interest, and 
the love of liberty, always brought back the Ejiglish 
philosophers to a practical result. How many works 
have they undertaken for the s'etvic^of mankind, for 
the education of children, the relief oAhe untbrtnuie, 
the criminal legislation, the politics^' eipBOmyj tf. Ute 
sciences, for morals, for iWHipya&Jt'iifeVf^iSDijn? 
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in' every conception! snil what respect for eipetience 
in the choice of the means ! 

And all this emulation and wisdom was owing to the 
enjoyment of hberty. But in France, the writers could 
so iseldom flatter themaelvea wiUl influencmg the insti- 
tutions of their couotrj hy Iheii writmga, that esan in 
the most aerious discussions, they only thought of 
showing a superiority of uuderstanding. In consequence 
of which, systems that would have been right in some 
respects, were carried even to paradoxes; and leasou 
not being ahle to produce any ustful effect, they wisheif 
' aX least tiiat their paradox should be brilliant. Besides, 
under an absolute monarchy, they might have spoken 
in praise of ;nire democracy, like Rousseau in his Social 
Coutra^t : but no one wouldhave dared to have sported 
ideas nearer the reality. All was wit and conceit in 
France, except the decrees of the king's council ; while, 
in England, every one might say as he thought proper 
with regard to the resolutions of their representatives ; 
and by this habit of comparing thoughts with actions, 
they accustom themselves to the love of public good, 
and t^ the hopes of being able lo contribute towams it. 

This principle of usefulness, if 1 may so espresa my- 
self, which gave so much energy to the English litera- 
ture, was nevertheless an hindrance to their arriving at 
that conciseness of style justly esteemed one of the 
greatest perfections of the art which the French have 
attained. Most .of the English works are confused 
through prohsity. The patriotism which reisris in 
■EnglSid, inspires a kind of family-interest for all ques- 
tions of general utility , An Englishman feels himself 
as much interested m them, as m his own private af- 
fairs, and will he as long entertained in discussing them ; 
but" the authors, confiduig m this disposition, often 
abuse the liberty which it gives. The English analyze 
all their ideas with as much minuteness as a tutor makes 
use of when addressing his pupils. This may possibly 
be the belter means of disseminating knowledge amon" 
the people in general t but the philosophical method 
cannot in this way attain the summit of its perfection. 

The French would compose a better work than the 
English; they would present the same ideas with more 
order and precision ; and as they suppress much of the 
intermediate matter, their works require more attention 
in order to be understood ; but the classiUcation of 
ideas gains as much, whether from the rapidity with 
which they are expressed, or from the direct way 
through which the mind is led on. In England, fame 
is at first almost always acquired from the auffragea of 
the multitude : which afterwards they obtain from the 
superior classes. In France it always began with the 
superior classes ; and from them descended to the 
multitude. I shall not enamine which is preferable for 
the happiness of a nation ; hut t am certain that the 
art of writing, and the method of composing, cannot 
arrive lo that perfection in England that it ought to 
bave done in France, when authors looked almost ex- 
closively to the first ranks of theu: country for appro- 

In England, authors either devote themselves to ab- 
stract systems, or researches which have some positive 
and practical utility in view ; but this intermediate 
style, which unitesreHection and eloquence, instruction 
and interest, fanciful expressions and just ideas, is 
.scarcely known by the English : theur productions luive 
only a single aim, to he either useful or agreeable. 

The Enghsh are great writers in verse, and canv 
eloQuenco of mind to the highest degree; but their 
works in prose scarcely partake of that life and energy 
which are found in their poetry. Blank'verse present- 
ing very little difficulty, the English reserve for their 
poetry all that belongs to the imagination ; they con- 
sider prose but as the language of logic i the only oh- 
jec'. of their style is to make their arguments under- 
e<ooi, and not lo create an interest by their expressions. 
The English language has not yet acquired that degree 
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cient in energy, and their style in originalily. The 
character of the writer is not imprinted in his style, nor 
his internal emotions felt by his readers. It seems as 
if the English feared to give too much scope to their 
fancy, except in their poetic insphatjon : when they 
write in prose, a sort of modesty or bashfuliLess seems 
to keep their sentiments in capivity. 

The English transport themselves into the ideal 
world of poetry ; hut we seldom or ever find any ani- 
mation in their writing upon existing subjects. The 
French authors are jnstfy reproached v^ith their egotism, 
their vanity, and the importance which each one at- 
taches to his own person, in a country where the pui- 
lic interest holds no place. But it is nevertheless cer- 
tain that an author, in order to acquire eloquence, must 
express Ms own sentiments : it is not his interest but 
his emotion, it is not his self-love but his character, 
that must apimate his writings. 

In England, the spirit of busiusss- Js-applie4.lo the 
principles of literature, and all appeal lo the feelings 
and every thing that can in theleast" tnfiaence the 

Sdgmant is interdicted in those vrorks of reason. Mr 
u3te, the most violent enemy of France, has, in hi? 
work against that country, some resemblance to the 
eloquence of the French ; and although he had many 
admirers in England, there are some who are tempted 
to accuse his style of bombast, as much as his opiitions, 
and to find his manner of writing incompatible with 

The Lettersof Jimms are the most eloquent pro- 
ductions in the English prose ; perhaps too, we princi- 
pal cause of the great pleasure attached to this work, 
IS the admiration which is felt for the liberty of a 
country, where the ministry, and even the king himself, 
might be thus attacked without disturbing in the least 
the public tranquillity or the organiialion of society, or 
yielding to the depositaries of public power the right 
to withdraw themselves under the most vehement ex- 
pressions of individual censure. 

The parHamentary debates are more animated than 
the style of any English author in prose : the necessity 
of the extempore, the subject of the debates, the op. 
position, the retort, and, in short, every thing apper- 
taining lo them excites an interest and causes an agi- 
tation that may hurry away the orators : nevertheless, 
argument is always the principal character of pariia- 
menlary discourse. But the popular eloquence of the 
ancients, and that of the first French orators, would 
produce in the House of Oommons more astonishment 
than conviction. We will now take a cursory view of 
the causes of these differences. 

The English revolution, which was occasioned by 
theological disputes, must have set every popular pas- 
sion into motion. Eloquence, therefore, at this period, 
instead of receiving any great impulse, naturally took 
the form of argumentation ^eeably to the nature ol 
the subjects it treated on. The commercial and Huan- 
cial intererests were the first objects of all the English 
Parliaments; and every Ume that they were called 
upon to discourse with men upon the calculation of 
then- interest, it was by argument alone that they ob- 
tained Iheh confidence. The diplomatical situation of 
Europe was another subject of parliamentary debate, 
which required the greatest circumspection from its 
importance. The two parties which divided the par- 
liament, did not contest, lil^e the plebeians and patri- 
cians, with alt the passions of men ; thera was gener- 
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"Uy some rivalry of indiriduale couched under tho am- 
bition that ejcit«d them. They were dehales in which 
the opposition, wishing to give to the king a minister 
of its own party, always, even in Iheit warmest dis- 
putes, kept up the respect that was necessary to oblain 
the aim which they had in view. The point of honor 
also prescribed bouuds to the violence of personal at- 
tacks. In short, the moderns have in general a re- 
spect for the laws, which mnst also in some measure 
change the character of their eloijuence. Although 
there were laws enacted in the time of the ancients, 
popular authorily had often both the will and the power 
to destroy and create them anew at Iheir pleasure : 
while the moderns were generally constrained to com- 



Bvertheless follows that the spirit of disc 
analysis are of less weight in. our present assemblies, 
than the talent of persuasion. 

The logic of the orator, m the room of wrestling 
vrith men, like Demosthenes, shanld attack them with 
more suitable arms, the effect of which would be more 
indirect. A representative government neocssarily 
draws into a narrow compass the objects which are dis- 
cussed, and the number of those who are addressed ; 
the eloquence of Uemostlienes would bear no propor- 
tion with the auditory and the topic under discussion. 
The witnesses kTiown and coantei, by which the Eng- 
lish orators' ate surrounded ; the table upon whidi 



council of state rather than a popular assembly ; and 
they must feel themselves engaged to make use of no 
other weapons than those of cool firmness, argument. 

Many of the causes which I have mentioned, maybe 
equally applied to the representative government of 
France ; but the first epochs of the revolution offered 
subjects of antiquity for the discussion of its orators. 
Mirabeau. and some others ailer him, used a, style of 
eloquence more attractive than that of the Enghsh ; the 
habits of business are there leas perceptible, and the 
successes of the mind much more so. Long develop- 
ments will ever he less tolerated in France than in 
England. 

The English orators, like Cicero, often repeat the 
same ideas, and frequently recur lo the same eloquence 
which has been before employed with success : hut the 
French are so Jealous of the admiration they express, 
that if the orator wished to obt^n applause twice upon 
the same sentiment, or the same happiness of expres- 
sion, the auditors would reproach him with a conse- 
quential confidence, and would not only refuse a second 
acknowledgment of his talent, but would almost believe 
thai they had not given it him at first. 

This disposition in the French must elevate real ta- 
lents to the highest degree ; but it draws mediocrity 
into the most ridiculous and gigantic efforts : it also but 
too often &vors, in a lamentabb degree, the success of 
the most absurd assertions. If an argument is pro- 
Innged, its errors will be more easily discovered : if it 
could be refoted by those forms under which elementary 
truths are developed, the most common capacity would 
at least understand the object of tho question. The 
English dialect is much less proper than that of the 
French for the success of sophisms ; the declamatory 
style, which is so favorable to erroneous ideas, is sel- 
dom admitted by the English, the language of prose 
having arrived at a much lugher degree of perfection in 
Fiance than in England ; the French orators who are 
Uuty eloquent, have a greater command over the hu- 



lofalTaln 



r of then 



any. noi being ongapii in ihe 



man passions, and have the art of uniting a greater va- 
riety of talents in the same discourse. The English 
consider the art of speaking in the same point of view 
as they consider every other talent, Ihat of usefulness ; 
and this is what must occur in ever)' nation after a cer- 
tain time of repose founded upon liberty. 

But the repose founded upon despotism produces a 
contrary efFeet ; it leaves in esislence the active prin- 
ciples of indiviciuil self-love, and renders the mind in- 
different to nothing but the national interest : while Iha 
poUtical importance of each citizen in a free country 'b 
such, that he holds in greater estimation his share of 
the public happiness than any personal advantages that 
would not serve to tho benefit of tho whole. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



The present century, 1800, gave birth to German 
literature : prior to that period, the Germans had di- 
rected tiieir attention very successfully to the sciences 
and to metaphysics : but theu: writings, which wera 
more frequently in the Latin than in Siek native lan- 
guage, eshibited universally a want of originality of 
character. The same causes that have already con* 
spired to retard the progress of German Uterature, still 
oppose ^emselres in some instances to its perfection.* 
And it is, moreover, an evident disadvantage to the 
literature of any nation to be formed at a later period 
than that of the surrounding countries ; as, in such a 
case, imitative talents too often usurp Ihe place of na- 
tional genius. Before we proceed further, it may not 
be improper to consider what are the principl causes 
that have modified the spirit of literature in Germany, 
what the peculiar character borne by the works of in- 
trinsic merit it has produced, and to suggest those in- 
conveniences against which its authors ought to bo 
guarded. 

The division of the country into petty states, to the 
ejclusion, as it were, of a single capital, in which the 
resources of the whole nation might concentrate ; where 
ail possessedofdistinguishcdtalents might be attracted 
to assemble ; — must undoubtedly tender it more diffi- 
cult to acquire and form a discriminating taste in (jet- 
many than in Franco, In a number of small spheres, 
emulation multiplies its endeavors ; but neither judg- 
ment nor criticism are esacted with severity, when 
every town can boast of possessing men of talents. It 
must also be difficult to find a standard for the lan- 
guage, when there ate divers universities, and divers 
academies, equally authorized to decide in literary con- 
troversies : for in this case, many writers believe them- 
selves privileged incessantly to coin new words ; and 
confusion must necessarily ensue fi^m such an abun- 



greatest possible display of arts and talents ; to promote 
which, taste must have attained perfection. The ha- 
■ * Imustherecaniowmannn-ance ""^ P W"y,l^''g]^^ 

tMnnera. Rod 'reli|»™' II "ill iB.nalunaiy supposed, Ihall 

and many publicallons ; biitthis I have dona merel:f in »opS" 
of my own areumenls, wlthoul iny Inianlioo oTjuil^inB and ills, 
coesine the n^rlLe of eacb aulhoi ; a luk that could not he per- 
Ibrmeit vFirtionl the aid of an nntwcsal llbrip. This obnerva- 
Uon applisB mora esjeclally lo the pracni chaKat tiian " ""I 
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biCaal association of leamecl men, their nnion in ono 
common cenUej establishes a kind of liL<:raiy legisla- 
iHre, well calculated to direct others lo the most advan- 
tageoue course of study. 

The federal govemnient to which Germany is sub- 
jected, deprires that country of the full enjoyment of 
aU the pohtical adcan^ees attached to the federate sjs- 
lem : nevertheless the German literature bears that dis- 
linguiehed character which stamps it a; the literature 
of a &ee people ; and the reason of this is evident. The 
learned there maintain a republic amongst themselves; 
and in proportion to the abuses introduced by the des- 
potism of rank,' tbey detach themselves from society 
and from public afikira. They consider all ideas in 
their natural relations ; the institutions etistina amongst 
them are too much in opposition to the simple notions 
of philosophy, to induce a compliance with them at the 

TTie Engj^areless mdependent than the Germans 
' in their genemi manner of considering whatever relates 
to rehgious or poiitical opinions ; they lind repose and 
Hberty in the order of things adopted by them, and con- 
sent to the modiiication of some philosophical princi- 
ples. They respect their ovra happisess. and dispense 

with certain prejudices, as a man married ' " ~ 

whom he loves, would strenuously maintain 
lubility of marriage. The phdosophers of Germany, 
encompassed wi£ faulty and imperfect institutjons, 
devoid equally of reason and advantages, devote them- 
selves entirely to a strict search into natural truths, A 
divided government, without giving pohtical liberty, al- 
most necessarily establishes Uie liberty of the press. 

ITiere can be no prevailing religion, nor prevailing 
opinion, in a country thus disunited ; established pow- 
ers are supported by the protection of higher powers ; 
but the empire of each respective slate over its subjects 
is eitrefcely limited by opinion t every thing may be- 
come a subject of debate, although the possibility of 
taking active measures may ba precluded. 

Society also possessing fewer attractions in Germany 
than m England, its philosophers generally live in soli- 
tude; and the interest eo warmly excited amongst the 
English respecting public afiaure, is little, if at at!, felt 
by Uie Germans. Their princes certainly treat men of 
letters with dislinctioa, aud frequently grant them to- 
kens of honor : nevertheless the governments, in gen- 
eral, appoint only their ancient nobles to political de- 
partments ; and it is moreover a fact, that none but 
representative governments can possibly inspire all 
classes of people with a direct interest in public aiilairs. 
The minds, thwefore, of literary men ought to be di- 
rected to the contemplation of nature, and to a know- 
ledge of themselves. 

The Germans excel in delineating the tender pas- 
sions of llie mind, and in portraying the sombre scenes 
of melancholy. In this respect they bear a closer re- 
setnbluice to the style of Ossian than any other north- 
ern writers ; but theh meditative habits of life iaapire 
them with an enthusiasm for the snblime, and an indig- 
nation against the abuses of social order, which motects 
tiiem from that emmi so sensibly felt by the English 
" the vicissitudes ' ' ' ,-.... 

in Germany, livf 
mmds are self-supported by a kind of internal activity 
more uniform and more lively than that of the Enghsh. 
The Germans delight most in the indulgence of their 
ideas. There is nothin« suHicientlj' great and free in 
theii governments to induce the philosophers to prefer 
tbe enjoyments of power to those of reSection ; and the 
ardor of their mind is not damped by a too constant in- 
e with mankind. 



than those of the English : they indulge themselves 
more in systematic combinations ; because, having no 
influence whatever over the institutions of their country 
hj their writmgs, they abandon themselves, without 



any object in view, to the sport of (heir imaginations : 
and they adopt successively each sect of mystical reh- 
gion, and beguile, in numberless ways, that time and 
life which they can only dedicate to meditation. Bui 
there is no country whose authors have more success- 
fully dived into the sentiments of impassioned man, the 
sorrows of the heart, and the philosophical resources 
which are best calculated to support them. The gen- 
eral character of literature is the same in all the north- 
ern countries ; but the distingaisbing characteristics of 
Ihat of the Germans spring from the political and reli- 
gious sitnation of the country. 

One of the most excellent works of the German 



ter.' As it is called a romance, many ue ignorant that 
it is a work of higher consideration : and indeed, i am 
not acquainted with any production that displays a more 
striking and natural picture of the wanderings of enthu- 
siasm ; a deeper insight into misfortune ; m a word, a 
search into that abyss of nature, where truth displays 
itself at once to the eye that is capble of discerning it. 

The character of ' Werter' cannot be a common one ; 
it discovers, in all their force, the injuries that may ac- 
crue to an energetic mind from a bad social order ; in- 
stances of which are more frequent in Germany than 
in any other part of the wOFld. 

Some have blamed the author of ' Werter' for in- 
volving his hero in any other distress than that arising 
from love ; for suifering the world to see that he felt 
his humiliation ; and that he harbored a deep resent- 
ment against that pride of rank which caused it. This 
is however, in my opinion, one of the lirst trails in the 
work. Goethe wished to depict a being, suffering 
through all the various affections of a mind eiquisitely 
sensible and proud : he wished to describe that com- 
pticated agony which alone can conduct the human 
mind to the deepest gulf of despair. Natural evils may 
still leave ns some resource ; society must contribute 
to infiise its poison into the wound, before our rea-inr 
can be totally subverted, and death become the objec 
of our wi^es. 

What a sublime union do we find, in ' Werter,' ot 
thought and of sentiment, of the blind impetuosity ol 
passion, and the sober reasonings of philosophy ! Rous- 
seau and Goethe alone knew how to paint reflecting 
passion ; passion which judges yet knows that it can- 
not subdue itself. This search into his own feelings, 
made even white he is their victim, would have weak- 
ened the interest of the work, if described by any but 
a man of genius. As it is ; nothing can be mote af- 
fecting than this combination of agony and meditation, 
reasoning and insanity, which portray a misetabic man 
contemplating and reflecting upon his situation, yet 
sinking under affliction ; directing his imagination to- 
wardshimself, courageously viewing his ovun suffermgs, 
yet incapable of affofling hunself consolation or relief. 

It has been said, that ' Wetter' is a dangerous work ; 
that it exalts the sentiments, iastead of directing them, 
and that some instances of fanaticism which itlias ex- 
cited, are proofs of this assertion. The enthusiasm 
which it has awakened, particularly in Germajiy, pro- 









ite. It is not GoeUie who has created it, he hasc 
painted it from the life. 

Enthusiasm is universally prevalent in Germany ; 
and 'Werter' is favorable to dispositions of that cast. 
The example of suicide never can become contagious ; 
noreover, it is not the mere incident invented in a ro- 
nance, but the sentiments conveyed through such a 
nedinm, that leave a deep impression ; aud that malady 
if the soul which derives its source from too exalted a 
nind, and eventually renders life hateful ; that malady 
of the soul, I repeat, is perfectly described in ' Werter ' 
Eveiy man possessed of sensibility and generosity, 
s at some period or other fell: himself mfected by it . 
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ind ftequenlly, perhaps, some eicellent beings may 
have questioned thcmaelves. whether life, under its 
present circumstances, could be supported by the vir- 
tuous, if ihe entire organization of society had not its 
weight with candid and affectionate dispositions, md 
did not render eiislenca totally impossible. 

The perusal of ' Werter' leaches that the most ex- 
alted sentiments, even of honor itself, may lead lo in- 
sanity : it shows us at what degree sensibility becomes 
too highly wrought to allow the mind lo support even 
the most natural occurrences. We are warned from 
our wrong propensities by every reflection, every cir- 
cumstance, and every moral treatise: but when wa 
know uur disposition inclined to candor and sensibility, 
we trust ourselves implicitly to its guidance, and may 
be led to the lowest depth of nusery without feeling or 
perceiving the succession of errors that have insensi- 
bly conducted us thi^ier. 

To characters of this description, the example of 
' Welter's' fate is useful ; it is a work that makes vir- 
tue itself acknowledge the necessity of reason. 

Goethe has written many other works of high re- 
spect in Germany. Wilhelm Meister's Hermann and 
Dorothea, &c., the Odes of KlopEtock, the Tragedies 
of Schilitt, the writings of Wielaiid, the dramatic pro- 
ductions of Kotiebue, &c., would require many chap- 
ters, if we wished to examine their literary merit ; but 
s I have before observed, cannot enter into 
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the infernal regions, is an idea altogether 
conspicuous truth m ^e expressions of love, and the 
pictures of nature, amongst the most whuneical inven- 
tions of every kind, produces a rery singular effect. 

The constecnation that would be occasioned by the 
idea of death, when thought of for the first time, is 
described with an affecting energy in one of the cantos 
of the ■ Messiah.' An inhabitant of s planet where 
life is interminable, interrogates an angel who brings 
him intelligence from our globe on the nature of death, 
'What!' he an b tru ha you ate ac- 

quainted wit wh h ua be for ever 

separated frmhw h hdpn him the 

most lender m ff d g h early years 

of his hfe!— m m herself de- 

prived of th m ted aU her 

hopes of fut h ss — rv where love 

is known ; w mg ach other, 

live perhaps ng g ar ist alone! 

Can it be in wi life, where 

it serves on w h death must 

dissolve ; o ; only to 

cherish in tl hear a^ nay disap- 

pear from the world where it leaves its wrelched sur- 
vivorl' "When we first beain to read the 'Messiah,' 
we appear to enter into a ^oom in which we are fre- 
quently bewildered ; where sometimes, indeed, beauti- 
ful objects are distinguishable, but a uniform melan- 
choly reigns throughout the whole ; which however is 
not entirely devoid of sweelness. 

The German tragedies, and particularly those of 
Schiller, contain beauties which always indicate a great 
mind. In France, a delicacy of mind, a feeling for 
the reigning customs, and a fear of ridicule, weaken, 
in some respects, the vivacity of impressions. Ac- 
customed to woloh over ourselves, we necessarily lose, 
in the midst of society, those impetuous emotions which 
develop lo every eye the predominant affections of the 
soul. Sut m reading those German tragedies which 
have acquired celebrity, words, espressions, and ideas, 
may be often found, that awaken m ourselves some 



sentiments which the regular inslitutions sad ties of 
society have stifled or restrained. These eipressions 
re-animate and transport us; persuade ua iii a moment 
that we are about to be lifted above all factitious con- 
sideta^ons, above all compulsalory forms ; and tlat 
after a long restraint, the lirst friend we shall find is 
our own ori^nal character, — is, io fact, ourselves. 

The Germans are highly distinguished as painters of 
nature. Gessner, ZacMriss, many poets in the pai;taral 
line, excite a love of country, and appear to be in- 
spired with ils sweet impressions. They describe it in 
such a manner, as must strike the atteniive observer, 
when the toils of agriculture and the labors of the field, 
which claim the presence of man and the enjoyments 
of tranquil life, are in unison with the disposition of the 

We must indeed be in this peaceful temper, in order 
lo relish such descriptions. When we are agitated by 
the passions, the eilerior calm of nature adds to onr 

"■ ■ Prospects that are wild and gloomy, and 



The tragedy of Goetz de Berlichingen, as well as 
some other popular romances, are filled with those me- 
mentos of chivalry, which leave so strong an impres- 
sion on the imagination, and which Iho Germans are so 
competent to introduce under varied and interesting 

Afler this cursory survey of the friicipal beauties of 
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writers, as well 
suit from those 
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re, I feel it incumbent upon m 
ttention towards the defects of iti 
) the consequences that might re. 
rs, if they were suffered 10 remaia 



of all others, that in which we 
easily deceived. Groat talents ato 
void departing from truth when we en- 
deavor to paint a character raised above habitual pre- 
judices ; and in depictmg enthusiasm, inferiority is in- 
supportable, ■Werter" has given rise to a greater, 
number of bad imitations than any other literary chef- 
d^iEKvre ! fho aiming at an elevated style in a work of 
this kind, is the most ridiculous thing in the vrorld. 
Wieland has shown with great success, in his ' Pere- 
grinus Proteus,' the absurdities of that factitious en- 
Umsiasm so widely different from the genuine inspiration 
of genius. The Germans are much more indulgent in 
this respect than ourselves ; they permit also, and 
often even applaud, an abundance of trivial notions in 
philosophy, concerning riches, beneficence, birth, merit, 
&c. ; common-place subjects, which in Fiance would 
at once repress and damp every kind of interest. The 
Germans also hear with pleasure the repetition of the 
most hackneyed thonghls, allhough their genius dailf 
leads lo the discovery of those mich are genuine. 

The language of the Germans is not yet determined; 
each author has his own peculiar style ; and thousands 
in that country look upon themselves as authors. Hovr 
can literature be estabUahed in a country where nearly 
three thousand volumes are published annually 1 It ia 
a very easy matter to write the German language suf- 
ficiently well to be printed ; too many obscurities are 
permitted, too much latitude allowed, common-place 
ide^ are too frequently received, aitd too great a num- 
her of words united logether or newly coined ; where- 
as a difficulty of style must naturally discourage men 
of modern abilities. Genuine talent is at a loss to dis- 
cover itself amidst such a numberless multitude of 
books; and though at length it may certainly be dis- 
tinguishable, yet the genera! taste is more and more 
corrupted by insipidities, and literary pursuits must in 
course terminate in losmg their vespectabihty. 

"The Germans are sometimes deficient in taste, m 
writings which are the productions of their natural im- 
arinalion : they fail of it still more frequently in work* 
ofimitatiou. Amongst their. wt^SMl«4^^kt^t>>t 
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possessed of an original genius, 
defects of English literature, an 
&B Freucb. 

I hare endearored already to make it appi 
aljzing Shakspeare, that his beauties can 
equalled by a genius similar to his o\n.. , — 
that bia delects ought to be carefully avoidsd. 

The Germans resemble the English in some res- 
pects ; for this reason, they lose themselyes less fre- 



nally those of 



onlj be 



the capacities 
conceived thf 



of 



^ in studymg die English tuilbdra iW'the Freiich 

nevBiSieleES they Yisve aJso adopted the system of con- 
trasting ^e vulgar with the heroic character : by vuhich 
means they dimmish the beauty of numbers of their best 

To this defect, which they possess in common wi^ 
the English, is superadded a taste for metaphysical 
sentiments ; which froquentlv serves to weaken the 
effect of the most affecting situations. As they are 
by nature ^Ten to thought and meditation, they insert 
the abstract ideas, the eiplanationa and definitions, with 
which their heads are filled, in the most impassioned 
scenes ; and their heroes, ^eir women, the Miciente, 
and the moderns, are all made to sf ealt in the language 
cf a German phdosopher. This is a glaring defect, 
■galoat which their writers ought to be guarded 
Their genius frequently inspires them with Uie most 
simple eipressions foe the noblest passions ; but when 
they lose themselves in obscurity, we are no long- 
er interested, and our reason forbids our approbation 

The German writers have been frequently reproach- 
ed for their want of grace and sprighllmess. Some of 
them, apprehensive of a censure npon which the 
English pride themselves endeavor to imitate the 
French style ; by which means they fall into worse 
errors : because, having once stepped out of their 
native character, they no longer possess those energetic 
BJid Hlrikiug beauties which occasion their defects to be 
be glossed over aud forgotten. Those charms of grace 
and sprightliness which characterized some of the 
French writers before the levolotion, could have birth 
only from the circumstances peculiar to ancient France 
siid, even in that nation, could be produced only a 
Paris. There are numbers also amoneat us, wh 
have failed in their literary attempts, although sur- 
rounded by the best models. The Germans are 
by no means to be depended upon for making the best 
choice of authors for their imitation. 

In Germany, perhaps, it may bo thought that C eliil 
Ion and Dorat are writers remarkable for grace 
they therefore overcharge the copy of a st^lo al 
ready so inHated as to be almost insupportable to the 
French. , 

The German writers, who vnlhin their own mmds 
mi^t find all that could interest men of every toun 
try, by blending the mythology of the Greoka and the 
gallantry of the French, produce a medley from 
which they seom aniions to banish both nature and 

In France, the power of ridicule always terminates 
by leading us back to the paths of sunplicity : but in a 
country like Germany, wheie the tribunal of society 
has BO little influence, and is so little in unison in 
itself, nothing ought to be risked in a style which re- 
quires the most constant practice and the finest feehng 
of all the powers of the mind. They ought to con- 
fine themselves ' to the universal principles of the 
hkher walks of literature, and write on tliose sub- 
jects in which nature and reason ate competent 

The* Germans have sometimes the fault ofintr»5uc- 
ing into their philosophical works a sort of pleasantry, 
which is by no means adapted to serious writings. 
They think by this measure to acci 
to their readers." But we ought 
■ aaae whicbbe had na been able a 



It the highest pos- 

ant of the public is 

n the' end, that of the' most distinguished men 

s sometimes also through a mistaken wish io 
the fan- sex, that the Germans endeavor to blend 

rious and the frivolous. The English never study 

the taste of females in their writrngs : the French, by 



The 



the rank ttiey havegranted lothemmsociety, havere 
dered them excellent judges of genius and taste. T 
Germansoughttoenterlainanaffectionfotthem,aalh( 
ancestors did formerly ; who attributed to them some 
qualities attached to divinity. They ought to pay them 
the tribute of respect without doscendmg too much in 
their correspondences with them. 

In a word, in order to render philosijphical truths 
admissible in a country where they are not yet publicly 
adopted. It has been thought necessary to dress them in 
the garb of tales, dialogues or fables : and Wieland 
especially has acquired great reputation in this stj(le ol 
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- Q ""y perhaps he 

duce truth "What they 

modems, they might perhaps be obliged to put inl 
month of the ancients ; and thus recalling the 
make it serve as an allegory for the use of the pi 
times We cannot judge how far the -— ■ — 
need by "Wieland are politically requisjl 
It may be repeated, that, with relation to liLBnuj mciii. 
it is an error to believe that philosophical truths become 
more interesting by a medley of personages and inci- 
dents which serve merely as a pretext for wont of argu- 

.The analysis loses its solidity, and the romance its 
interest, by their being blended. To tender fictitious 
incidents at all captivating, they ought to succeed each 
other with dtamatic rapidity : to render arguments con- 
vincing, they must be duly connected, and conclusive. 
When the interest is abridged by discussion, and dis- 
/..n.cion by the interest, far from giving a respite to dis 
nating minds, their attention becomes wearied 
eiecution is required to follow the thread of au 
a^ far as reflection can carry it than ince«santly 
some and to quit arguments of «hich the cha n is 
broken and impressions that are weakened by mlet- 

The succcs of Voltaire has inspired some with a 
wish to follow his eiample in nritlig phdosophitdl 
tales but that anirnat ng gayety that varied grace, 
which characteriaea 'Voltami in this kind of composi- 
tion, defies imitation There is, without doubt a pln- 
losophical inferencB to be found at the conclusion of 
his tales ; but ibe pleasantry and the turn that he gives 
to his compositions is such, that his um is not to be 
perceived till the catastrophe : like an eicellent comedy, 
the moral of which w f 1 pon reflection, but at its 
only struck 



immodate themselves 



vith it. 






t b 1 ty aro the aU 

n hterat its attempts 
y b Is successful. 

h ly d pted to philo- 



lowed province of Ih G ri 
in any other lino ha 1 
There is no nation m 
EOphical studies. Th h 
must first rank Schill d H II a, as distinguished 
as it is possible to be in writing modem history. A 
feudal government is eitremely preiudicial to the in- 
tertst excited by incident and character. In that war- 
like age. our imagination is apt to fancy all great men 
clad in 1^ same armor, and that their characters bear 
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as close i resemblance to each olher, as their hebnets 
and their shields. 

How much honor do the Germans reflect upon their 
nation by their persevering labors, by their researches 
into metaphysics, and into every other science ! They 
have not a political coontry ; bat they hate rendered 
it a Uterary and a philosophical country, and are ani- 
mated with the most noble enthusiasm for its glory! 

Nevertlielees, a Toluntary subjection prevents the 
Germana from bemg, in some res[tBcts, so enlightened 
a people as they nUEbt otherwise become ; ^is subjec- 
tion ia the spirit of sect, which in o life of mdolence, 
supplies the place of a spirit of party, and partakes of 
some of its incojiveniences. Undoubtedly, before the 
munber of followers of any sent ia increaaed, individ- 
nals apply all their attention t« judge of it, and decide 
in its favor, or otherwise, by the uncontrolled ejteroise 
of their roason. The first choice is free, but not so its 
consequences. As soon as a person is satisfied with 
its basis, he adopts, in order to maintain the sect, all 
the conclasions which the master may deduce from his 
own principlos, A sect, however philosophical it may 

end. A blind contidence must always he inspired, to 
compensate for individual decision : for numbers, 
whilst their reason is uncontrolled, never give an assent 
to all the opinions of one man alone. 

There is yet another important observation that may 
be made against the new systems of which it is at- 
tempted to compose a sect; the progress of the hu- 
man mind is too gradual to admit of ony succession of 
just ideas. A centuiy discovers two or three additional 
ideas ; and that century is therefore esteemed illustri- 
ous. How then can an individual conceive a chain of 
thoughts entirely new! Moreover, all truths are sus- 
ceptible of evidence, and evidence makes no sect. 
Caprice, and mystery above alt, are required to eiclte 
in men that which gives rise to spirits of sect, an ar- 
dent wish to distinguish themselves. This wish be- 
comes really useful to the piogress of the understand- 
ing,, when it excites emulation in every species of 
talents; but not when it subjects many minds to de- 
pendence upon one only. 

In order to conquer empires, disciplined armies must 
acknowledge the authority of a commander-in-chief: 
but in Order to maike a progress in the career of truth, 
OBch man must proceed by himself, guided by the light 
of the age he lives in, and not by tho documents of 
any party." 

The en listened amongst the Germane have generally 
a lore of virtue and of the beaiUiful in all things ; a 
chcumstance which gives gteat character to their wri- 
tings. The distinguishing feature of their philosophy 
is, that they have substitued the austerity of morality 
]n lieu of religions superstition. In France, they have 
Deen contented to overthrow the empire of opinion. But 
of what utility would knowledge be to the happiness 
of nationa, if that knowledge was only the harbinger 
of destruction; — if it never opened to the mind any 
principle of life ;— if it did not inspire the soul with 
'" ' ew virtues, for the support of 
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The Germans are eminently calculated to be free, 
since already, in their phdosophical revolution, they 
have substituted in the place of the worn-out barriers 
<jf antiquity, the immutable bounds of natural roason. 

If, by any invincible misfortune, France should ever 
be destined to lose all hope of liberty, Germany would 
become the central Beat of learning': and in its bosom 
would be established, at some future epoch, the prin- 
ciples of political philosophy. Our wars with the 
English must have rendered them inimical to every 
thing that recalls France to their memory ; but a more 

- A]l Kant's incenuicjptmind and clevalion of principle are 
not. IMnk. suirdeiii abjccilDnE sgaiii» wball hsvejust ad- 
vanced respecting ihe oplot of sea. 



equitable impartiality would guide the opinions of the 

They are more perfect than we are in the art of 
softening the lot of mankind ; they enlighten the un- 
derstanding, and lead the way to conviction ; while we 
by force attempt every thing, undertake every thing, 
and in evei^ thing have failed. We lay a foundation 
only for animosities ; and the friends of liberty appear 
in the midst of the nation, with down-cast looks, blush- 
ing for the crimes of some, and calumniated by the 
prejudices of others. 

■ Ye enhghtened people ! ye inhabitants of Germany ! 
who perhaps will one day be, like us, enthusiasts in 
every repubhcan idea ; be invariably faithful to one de- 
termined prmclple, which is of itself a sufficient pro- 
tection from all irreparable errors. Never indulge 
yourselves in an action which morality can disapprove ; 
attend not to the pitiful arguments that may be holden. 
out to you upon the difference that ought to be estab- 
lished between the morality of public and of private 
characters. This distinction proceeds fi:om a perverted 
understanding, and a narrow mind ; and if we should 
perish, it will be because we have adopted it. 

Behold tho effect of crimes in the interior of a na- 
tion : — the persecuting always agitated, the persecuted 
always implacable ; — no opinion can appear innocent, 
and no argument can be heard ; — a multitude of facts, 
calumnies, and falsehoods so accumulated in ^le heads 
of all, that amidst the whole body of people, there 
scarcely remains one upright consideration, one man to 
whom another man will vouchsafe the slightest mark 
of condescension, nor any one party faifliful to the 
same principles : some mdividuals we see united by the 
tie of general consternation, a tie easily broken t^ the 
hopB of self-preservation : in fine, so terrible a confu- 
sion between liberal opinions and culpable actions, be- 
tween servile opinions and liberal sentiments, that 
esteem becomes unsettled, and knows not whereon to 
fix, and conscience hardly dares to conflde in itself for 
its own security. 

One single day, in the course of which we may, in 
thought or word, have countenanced and supported 
measures that have led to cruelty and suffering, — that 
one day may of itself suffice to enibitter life, and funda- 
mentally to destroy that internal calm, that universal 
benevolence of heart, which gave birth 'j> hope of our 
finding friends wherever we found men. On ! let na- 
t'ons still virtuous, let men ^fted with political abili- 
ties, who axe yet irreproachable, assidiously preserve 
such blessings ! and if a revolution should commence 
amongst them, let them fear amidst themselves only 
those perfidious friends who advise them to persecute 
tho vanquished. 

Liberty supplies strength for its own defence ; the 
concurrence of interest opens all the needful resources ; 
the impulse of ages overthrows all that would struggle 
for the past against the future : but inliumanity sows 
discord, perpetuates war, divides a whole nation into 
inimical bands ; and that offspring of the serpent of 
Cadmus, to whom an avenging god granted life only 
to condemn them to wage war till death,^ — ^that offspring 
of the si^rpcnt is the people amongst whom injustice 
has long reigned. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



French gaycty and Frenci taste, have been proverbial 
in all the counlries of Europe, and that ta.ste and gay- 
ety have goDerally beep attributed to the natioi^l ,chaT- 
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■cter : but what is a natiaaal character, if not the result 
of institution)! and circumstances which influence the 
hdppineas, interests, and customs of a people ? Since 
those circumstances and those institutions liave been 
chaiiged, and even in the moat tranquil periods of the 
levolulion, the moat striking contrasts have not been 
the subject of one angle epigram, or of one spirited 
pleasantry. Many of those men who have obtained 
great ascendency over the destiny of France, wete 
deatitnte of everjf grace of eiLpression and brilliancy of 
understanding ; perhaps even they were indebted for 
some part of their influence to the gloom, silence, and 
chilling ferocity, that pervaded both their manners and 

Religion and laws deteirnine almost entirely the re- 
semblance, or the difference of the genius of nations. 
The climate too may occasion some changes ; but the 
general education of the higher ranks of society is al- 
ways the result of the prevailing pohtical institutions. 
The seat of government being flie centre of the chief 
interests of the people, their customs and opinions fol- 
low the lead of thett interests. Let us eJiamina what 
sdrantages arose from the ambition prevalent in Frence, 
Id be distinguished by the attractions of grace and gay- 
5ly ; that we may learn why this country offered such 
jt^ect models of both. 

To please or displease, was the real source of those 
ponishments and rewa-ds which were not inflicted by 
ihe laws. Other coudtries had monarchical govern- 
ments, kings absolute in authority, and magnificent 
courts ; but no where could be found united the same 
circumslancea which influenced the genius and the 
manners of the French. 

Tfnder Umited monarchieSrasio England and m Swe- 
den, the love oflibpjty, the exercise of political rights, 
and the almost continual civil commotions, are a le^on 
to their kings, that it behooved them to choose such fa- 
vorites as were possessed of certain defensive qnaUties ; 
and also teach the courtiers, that, in order la obtain 
plefcnnents with their respective iings, they must be 
able to snppott their authority by means that' eje inde- 
pendent and personal. 

In Germany, long mars and the federation of its 
Etates prolonged the feudal spirit, and presented no 
common centre where all erdigfitoned talenls and gene- 

Tho despots of the east and of the north were too 
much under the necessity of inspiring fear, to awaken 
in ai^ degree the genius of their subjects ; and the de- 
sire of pleasing their rulers was productive of a kind of 
&miliarity with them, which merely tended to aggra- 
Tate than; tyranny. 

In republics, however constituted they may be, it is 
£0 necessary for men to defend themselves, or to be. 
tome subservient to each other, that neither harmony 
nor pleasure can be found amongst them. 

liie gallantry of the Moors, and the consequence 
which it gave (o their women, would in some respects 
have rsised the genius of the Spaniards nearly to a par 
with that of the French ; but the superalitions to which 
Ihay are devoted, have totally impeded their progress 
in any thing amiidtle or solid ; and the mdolence o( the 
east has relinquished every esertion of talent to the 
dilwence of the priesthood. 

rranee,thBn,waalhe only country where the author- 
ity of the king being consolidaled by Ihe tacit consent 
of the nobility, the monarch possessed an absoluta 
power ; the right of which, notwithstanding, was in fact 
undetermined : this situation compelled him to study 
even his eonrtiers. as constituting a part of that body of 
victors which granted and secured to him France, their 

Tbe delicacy of the point of honor, one of the delo- 
sions of the privileged order, compelled the nobility to 
decorate the most abject submission with the forms of 
liberty. It was accessary that they should oreserte, in 



their connection with their master, a spirit of chivalry ; 
that they should engrave upon their shield, ' For ut 
MisTGKSs ANU KiNQ,' that they might be thought volun- 
tarily to choose the yoke which they wore ; and thus 
blending honor with slavery, they endeavored to bow 
without dehasement, Grace was, if I may be allowed 
the expression, in their situation, a necessary policy, 
as that only could give the appearance of choice to 
obedience. 

The king, on bis pan, duly considering himself, in 
some instances, as the dispenser of glory, and the re- 
presentative of public opinion, could recompense only 
by applause, and punish only by degradation. Ho was 
obliged to support his powerby akiiid of public assent, 
hich was doubtless principally directed by hi" " " 



dices artfiilly conducted, formed the connection of the 
first subjects with their pernor : those connections 
required great art and quickness of mind : grace was 
requisite in the monarch, or at least in the dispensers 
of his power ; taste and debcacy were necessary in the 
choice of favors and of fevoriles, in order that neither 
the commencement tior the limits of the royal authority 
migltt be discerned. Some of its rights must be eier- 
cised without being acknowledged, some acknowledged 
without being ezercised ; and moral considerations 
were embraced by opinion with such subtlety, that one 
bad stroke of politics was universally felt, and might be 
the min of a minister, notwithstanding any support that 
government should be inclined (o give him. 

The king, of course, must call himself Ihe tirst gen- 
tleman of his kirgdom, that he might the more readdy 
exercise a bound'.ess authority over gentlemen ; and to 
stcengthen thai authority over the nobdity, a certain 
portion of flattery was necessarily directed to them. 
Arbitrary pwer not even then allowing a freedom of 
opinion, both parties perceived the necessity of pleasing 
each other, and the means of succeeding therem were 
multiplied. Grace and elegance of manners gradually 
passed from the customs of the court inlii the writings 
of literary men. The most elevated station, the source 
of all favor, is the object of general attention : and as 
in all free countries, the government gives the impulse 
to public virtue ; so in monarchies, the court influences 
the mental genius of the nation, because an universal 
wish is excited to imitate that which distinguishes the 
most elevated rank. 

When the government is so moderate, that no cm 
eltyis apprehended from it. and so arbitrary, that all the 
enjoyments of power and fortune depend only upon its 
favor ; all those who aspire to that iavor, ought to pos- 
sess a sufHcieot degree of mental tranquillity to render 
themselves amiable, and sufficient dexterity to make 
that Mvolous accomplishment conducive te material 
success. Men of the first class of society in France 
often aspired to power ; but they ran no dangerous haz- 
ards in that career ; they gamed without risking the 
loss of a large stake, uncertainty turned only upon the 
if their advantage ; hope alone then ai ' 

iflecti 
^ves to the mind all the chan 

The animation of gayety, still mote than the polish 
of grace, banished the remembrance of all distinctions 
of rank without destroying any : by means of this, 
grandees dreamed of equality with kmgs, and poets 
with nobles ; and inspired even the higher ranks with a 
more refined idea of their advantages, which, after 
a short forgetfulnesB, were called again to memory with 
renewed pleasure ; and the highest perfection of taste 
and gayety was the result of this universal desue to 
please. 

The affectation in idea? and sentiments, unported 
from Italy to spoil the taste of all the European nations 
was at first orejudicial to the grace of the French ; but 
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tho understanding being more enlightened. teverUid 

q n ly to simplicity. Chaulieu, La Fontaine, 

d ^ d e de Se^igne, were the moat unaffected wri- 

dp inljpnived themselves to be possessed of in- 

m b ace. The Italians acd the Spaniards nere 

d b a desire to please the softer sei ; but nev- 

h ey werefar from equalling the French in the 

d h..a of adulation. The flattery which serves 

b purposes, requires much more understanding 

and skill than that which is addressed only to the fair 

sex : all the passions of mankind, and all their diifer< 

enl vanities, mnst he artfully studied, when tliB comhi- 

the success of men in their dealings with each other 
depends on their mutual talents of pleasing, and those 
lalenls are the only means to obtain eminent situations 

In France, grace and taste were not only conducive 
to the highest interests, but both the one and the other 
were preservatives agauist the misfortune they most 
dreaded, namely, ridicule. Ridicule is, in many re- 
spects, an arislocratical power ; the more ranks there 
are In society, ^e more connections exist between (hose 
ranks, and the greater is the necessity to know and to te- 
spcct them. Among the higher classes aie estab- 
lished certain customs, certain laws of politeness and 
elegance, which serve, so to speak, as a signal for rally- 
ing, and to be i^orant of which would betray a habit 
of different manners and d'ifferent society. Those 
men who constitute these first classes, having at 
their disposal all tho &vors of the state, must ne- 
cessarily have great sway over the public opinion ; for- 
with the exception of a very few instances, power con- 
sists of good taeto, interest has a certain portion of 
grace, and the happy are beloved. 

That class which, m France, prevailed over tho 
whole nation, vras privileged to take up the slightest 
absurdities ; and as the ridiculoas liad (he most strik- 
ing effects upon the minds of the people, they were 
universally solicitous to shun the lash of ridicule. The 
apprehension of it was often an obstacle to originality 
of genius ; it might also in the political career, be de- 
trimental to the energy of action ; but it developed in 
the minds of the French a kind of perspicacity singu- 
larly worthy of observation. Then- writers had a great- 
er insight into characters, and more ability to depict 
them, than any other nation : being obliged in- 
cessajitly to study what might give offence or plea- 
sure in society, this interest rendered them very ob- 

Moliere, and, even since his time, some other comic 
writers, are superior in that walk to all the authors of 
any other nation. The French donot, like the English 
and the Germans, search deeply into the sentiments 
occasioned by misery ; they accustom themselves so 
much to shun it, that they cannot be well acquainted 
with its results : but those characters that give rise to 
comic effects, as, for instance, men seducedby vanity, 
deceived by self-love, or deceiving others through 
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arrived at th p ing 

French. 

Gayety le d b k al d 

though the iBi F h ty w 

formed upon fi gr ds, h g ty 

that society h w m 

There certainly was not much philosophy in the 
conduct of the greater part of enlightened characters ; 
they were themselves often subject to the very feil- 
ings which they condemned in their own works : nev- 
erSieiesa, the effect of their writings and converantions 
was heightened by a sort of homage paid to philoso- 
phy i the object of which was to show, that ih^ could 
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reason as well as the mind was capable of rf 

and tliat, if necessary, they could Is ^ 

ambition, their pride, and cvnn their rank, althongl 

they were positively determined not to renounce an 

atom of any one of them. 

The court wished to please the nation, and the na- 
tion the court ; the court pretended to philosophy, and 
the city to ion ton. The courtiers, when they associ- 
ated with the inhabitants of the capital, wished to dis- 
play a personal merit, a character, and a genius peculiar 
to themselves ; and the inhabitants of the capital ex- 
hibited an irresistible attraction to the polished manners 
of the courtiers. This reciprocal emulation did not 
accelerate the progress of sohd and exalted truth ; but 
there was not one ingenious idea, not one delicate 
shade, that self-interest suffered to remain undiscovered 
to the mind. 

A very animated work by Agrippa d'Auhigne, inoro 
than two centuries back, distinguished the real and tho 
apparent, Vetrc el le paroilre, in his delineation of the 
character of a Frenchman, the Dnko d'Epernon. In 
the ancient system of things, ali the French were more 
or less attentively engaged by the apparent, because 
the theatre of society inclines particularly to that side. 
The external amiearanco, indeed, ought to be attended 
to. when there is no opportunity to judge of any thing 
but the manners ; and in Prance, it vras perfectly ex- 
cusable to wish to succeed in society, since there ex- 
isted no other hold for the display of talents, and for 
gaining the notice of those m power And, moreover, 
what numerous subjects for comedy must be found in 
a nation where the manners, not the actions, are the 
test of reputation ! All the studied graces and ridic- 
ulous pretensions, were inexhaustible sources of hum- 
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The influence of viromer 
when all events lake plac 
when all characters are judged by then: conversation : 
in such a case, women become « supreme power, and 
whatever pleases them is asaiduousiy cultivated. The 
leiaure which monarchy left to the generality of distm- 
guished men in every department, conduced very much 
to bring the pleasures oi^the understanding and of con- 
versation to perfection. 

Power was attained in France neither by lahor nor 

frequently the occasion of the most rapid promotions ; 
and the frequent examples of this Inspired a sort of 

tempt for studious exertions, which led every mind to 
be agreeable and accommodating. When diversion is 
not only permitted, but ofteti useful, a nation ought to 
attain the utmost point of perfection to which it can be 

Nothing similar to this will ever be witnessed in 
France whilst under a government of a different nature, 
however it may be constituted ; which wilt be a con- 
vincing proof, that what vias called French genius attd 
French grace, were only the result of monarchical in- 
stitutions and manners, such as they have for many 
past ages existed in France. * 



CHAPTER XIX, 



The reign of literature has been revived in Europe 
by the study of the ancients ; but not till a considera- 
ble time after its revival, was an imitation of Che an- 
cients the guide of literary taste. The French culti 

eralure ; all that can be IntereBcin^, has beeti afreadv said on 
■his subject, i c^inQne in^elf Bimpiv la irace Iht patli purdiud 
by fiBniuE itom the age of iJiui! IIV. lo the revoluti^i^ll 17». 
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TSted the Spanish style of writing at the comnienee- 
ment of the KeTenleenth cantnry ; and this style had a 
degree of grandeur peculiar ta itself, which preserved 
Ihe French au^ors from sonie faults of Italian taste, 
then diffused alt over Europe. Corneille, who first in- 
troduced the era of French genius, was greatly indebted 
to his study of the Spanish character. 

The age of Lonis XIV,, the most remarkable of all 
in the annala of literature, ia Tery inferior, in respect of 
philoBOphy, to the succeeding age. The monarchy, and 
above all a monarch who esteemed admiration an act 
of obedience ; religious intolerance ; and the supersti- 
tions at that time etill prevalent ; put a boundary to the 
extent of thought ; an entire and. coniustent whole could 
not be conceived, nor could any analysis be pormitt^d 
in a certain order of opinions, neither could an idea be 
followed up through all its connections and windings. 
Utaraiure, in the age of Louis XIV., was the highest 
attainment of the imagination ; but even this was not 
a philosophical power, since it was encouraged by an 
alsoluie king, and showed no signs of disapprobation 
It bis despotism. 

Literature like this, which had no aim but to indulge 
the sportive imaginations of the mind, could not poe-. 
SOBS such energy as that which has even gone so far as 
to make the very throne totter. Sometimes indeed, 
authors have been seen, who, like Achilles, have taken 
up weapons of war in themidst of frivolooe omBmcnts; 
but in general, books at that time did not treat upon 
subjects of teal importance ; literary men retired to a 
distance from the active interests of life. An analysis 
of the principles of gOYernment, an examination into re- 
ligiouB opinions, a just appreciation of men in power, 
eve^ thing, in short, that could lead to any applicable 
result, was strictly forbidden them. 

-To publish such a work as Telemachus, was then a 
bold step : yet Telemachus contains only truths modi- 
fied by a monarchical spirit, Massillon and Flechicr 
hazarded some independent principles under the mask 
of religious errors ; Pascal lived entirely in the intel- 
lectual world of science and religious metaphysics ; La 
Rochefoucault and X.abmyere described men in the cir- 
cle of private life with prodigious sldl! and penetration ; 



, could not be included in their designs. 
The tragedies of Corneille, who drew nearer to the 
stormy period of the league, are often tinctured with 



in the writings of Voltaire, Rousseau, Montesquieu, 
Rajnai), Su:. f 

Purity of style cannot ba carried to greater perfec- 
, tioQ than it ia in the first rata works of the age of Louis 
XIY. ; and in this respect they ought always to be con- 
sidered as the models of French literature. They do 
not indeed possess, Bossuet eicepted, all the beauties 
of eloquence; but they are exempt from all those faults 
which destroy the effect of the most striking beauties. 

An aristocratic Bociety is particularly favorable to the 
delicacy and polish of style. The habits of life consti- 
tute as essential a part of good writing, as even reflec- 
tion itself: for altbougb ideas may arise in solitude; 
the garb in which those ideas must be dressed, and the 
imagery necessary to illustrate them, depend in a great 
measure upon the impressions which education has left 
on the mind, and upon the society in which life has 
been passed. 

In every country, but especially in France, words 
have, as it were, each its particular history : one may 
have been ennobled by some remarkable occurrence, 
whilst another may have been degraded by a similar 
drcumstance. An author may throw a perpetual ridi- 
cule upon an eipression which he has improperly ap- 
plied : I custom, an opinion, or a mode of religious 



worship may, by a combination of ideas, dignify or de- 
base the most natural image. 

It is in the narrow circle of a few men superior m 
education or merit to the rest of the world, that the 
rules and elegatlci! of style can be preserved. Sur- 
rounded by an unpolished society, how can we create 
in ourselves that delicacy of instinct which repels every 
thing that can be offensivototaste, without even having 
analyzed whence that repugnance proceeded! 

The style in writing represents to the reader, if I 
may be allowed the observation, the deportment, the 
accent, the gesture of the person who addresses him : 
and in no case can vulgarity of manners add to the 
force either of ideas or of eipreasions. It is the same 
with style ; there must alway be dignity in serious sub- 
jects. No thought, no sentiment, by this means loses 
its energy ; elevation of language simply preserves that 
manly dignity in the presence of men, which be who 
lays himself open to their judgments ought never to 
lose sieht of For that assemblage of unknown per- 
sons vvhom an author, while writing, admits to a know- 
ledge of himself, await not his familiarity ; and tlie 
majesty of the public would be astonished, not without 
reason, at the assurance of the author. 

Republican independence should theiefore endeavor 
to imitate the correctness of tiwse who wrote in the ago 
of Louis XrV., in order tiiat useful thoughts may be 
diffused, and that works of philosophy may at the same 
time rank as classical works in literature. 

Many disputes have arisen, whether the imitation of 
nature, or the beautiful in idea, ought to be preferred 
in tragedies. I refer my readers to the second part of 
this work, to some reflections upon that system of 
tragedy most suitable to a republican state : this dis- 
cussion belongs not to the present chapter. 

The author who has attained tho tughest degree ct 
perfection in style, in poetry, and in the art of paint- 
mg,— 4he beaulifnl in idea, is Racine ; a writer who, 
of aU others, gives the most competent idea of the in- 
fluence which laws and manners possessed over dra- 
matic works in the reign of Louis XlV, The spirit of 
chivalry had introduced among the principles of honor 
a sort of debcacy, which necessarily gave rise to a sort 
of compact : that is to say, there ciisted a certain de- 
gree of heroism, mdispensable as it were to the 
noblesse, and of which it was not allowable lo suppose 
that a nobleman could be destitute : this pomt of honor, 

the nearest relations She slightest eipression capable of 
wounding the most ei:alted pride ; this point of honor 
gave laws also to theatrical imitations, and to the sports 
of the imagination ; and the diversity of characters 
that might be portrayed, were also obliged to be within 
&(! prescribed limits. Authors indeed were not allowed 
to carry tliat diversity to the full eitent of nature ; and 
a certain respect for the higher classes withheld them 
from representing any thing that might tend to degrade 
them in the public esteem. 

Adulation towards the monarch raised to still greater 
perfection the beaatifid in idea. A nation is annihila- 
ted when it is composed only of the worshippers of an 
individual. The factitious greatness which it was ne- 
cessary to attribute to Louis XIV,, inclined the poets 
always to represent some characters as perfect as that 
which flattery had invented. The imagmation of the 
writer was at least to keep pace with his eulogiums ; 
and the same model was frei^uently repeated in tlie 
scenes of the drama. The character of Achilles, in 
' Iph^enia,' had some traits of French gallantry ; and 
in 'Titus' again were found allusions to Louis XIV. 
The Bteate^ genius in the world, Racine, did not al- 
low himself to express such bold conceptions as hig 
mind perhaps might have suggested to him ; because 
those who would be the judges af them, were inces- 
santly in his thoughts. 

The formidable, but unknown, jtiMic of a tunjuitu- 
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0D8 audience inspires loss timidity than the Areofogas 
of a couit, of which the author would wish personally 
W captivate each individual judge. Before such a tri- 
bunal taste appears still more essential than energy 
We feci a wish to attain great effects by many gradual 
shades ; and in aiich a case those methods of whith 
Shakspeare arailed himself in order to attract the mul- 
liinAn who were adorers of his productions, would be 
oper and nnaviihnR. The description of loi 
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so subjected t 
towards the ■ 



ncknowle<lgod rules, GallantrJ 
introduced by the laws of chivalry, the polish of the 
court, the elegant language which the prida of ranlc re- 
served to itself as an additioal distinction, all served to 
render the undertakir^ more arduous. These jjiftii:^- 
tiesenhanced the reputation of hun who had skill sufh- 
ciont 10 overcome them ; bat at the same time, a far- 
fetched or affected eipresssion frequently chdled his 
emotion. A taste for madrigals displayed a perfect 
sang-froid eren whilst attempting to describe the im- 
petuosity of passion ; and this of course gave burth to 
a language which was neither that of reason, nor of 



newhat deficient i 
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nder evident. B 
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Even Racme himself 
knowledge of the huma 
which philosophy alone _.... 

deep reflection was requisite to discern what might 
even yet have improved BUeh master-pieces as his were ; 
the Umits of philosophy, in the age of Louis XIV., are 
discerned much more evidently in those literary works 
which belong not to the drama. These limits ate one 
of the principal causes of the want of excellence in 
the historians. 

The religious wars had given birth ta a spirit _ot 
party, which converts many histories into iheolo^cal 
briefs ; the spirit of society, although different from the 
spirit of party, is equally fat from the troth, and alters 
facta with as unsparing a hand. In fine ; the feudal 
code founding all institutions and all power upon 
pristine rights rendered sacred by time, it was not al- 
lowable to spaak truth in what related to past events, 
however remot* they might be ; present authority de- 
pended upon them : errors of every kind impeded his- 
torians on all subjects, or, what was stiU more to be 
lamented, they themselves adopted those very errors 
as truths. 

Man, surrounded by so many long-respected institu- 
tions, so many famous decisions, so many received con- 
formities, could not apiieal from them to the indepen- 
dence of his own reflections ; his reason could not ei- 
■y thing, and his mind was never fi'eed 



CHAPTER XX. 



In this epoch, literature has given impulse to philoso- 
phy. After the death of Louis XIV., the same abuses 
being no lon"er defended by the same power, reflection 
turned upon religious and political subjects, and a men- 
tal revolution commenced. 

Tha English philosophers known m France, have 
been one of the primary causes of that spirit of analysis 
which has led the French writers to such unusual 
lengths ; but independent of this particular causa, the 
age unmediately succeeding an age of iiterature, is in 
i^ countries, as I have endeavored to prove, that of 
reflection. Happy if the French be so favored by des- 
tiny, that the thread of metaphysical progress, of scien- 
tific discoveries, and philosophical ideas, be not yet 
broken in their hands ! 

Liberty of opinion commenced in France by attacks 
upon the Catholic reli^on ; at 
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lolitude 
iseendency of 

_ dence of monarchical revi 

ence"had penetrated into the conviction of ^. H 
was not a despotism which enslaved either the mind 
the soul \ but it was a despotism that speared unlvi 
sally to be so blended witli tha nature of things, that 
the people conformed to it as they would to that invari- 
able order which must necessarily eiist. 

One asylum yet remained,— reli^on : sheltered by 
this, one individual, Bossuet, asserted some bold troths. 
All the interests of life were subjected io the monarch ; 
but. in the name of death, even to hira equality mieht 
be mentioned. These dogmas, these ceremomes, this 
religious pomp, were then only barriers against power : 
this power was cited before eternity ; for if m™ aban- 
doned to an individual the disposal ot their eiistence, 
they could appeal from hira to a God who makes even 
kings to tremble. 

In our days, it the absolute power of one individual 
were established in France, we could no longer have 
recourse to those majestic ideas which, levelling all 
human distinctions, offer the only consolation for cas- 
ual miafoitunes : for philosophical reasoning would op- 



Voltaire, the first man who made philosophy popular 
France, found in this subject an inexhaustible fund ui 
pleasantries, all in the French taste, and all in the taste 
of those about the court. 

The courtier^, not aware of the intimate connection 
which must eiist between all prejudices, hoped at once 
hnih to maintain their posts in stations founded upon 
^ . deck themselves with a spirit of philoso- 
phy ;' they wished apparently to disdain some of their 
advantages, hut nevertheless in reality to preserve 
them^ they thought that only those who profited by 
abuses, could clear them up ; and that the vulgar at 
large would continue in their credulitv, whilst a small 
number of individuals enjoying, as formerly, their ex- 
alted rank, would add a superiority of understanding to 
that of their situation in life ; they flattered themselves 
that they might yet for a long time look upon their in- 
feriors as their dupes ; and that those inferiors would 
never bo tired of such a situation. No man was better 
able than Volt^re to profit by this disposition of tha 
noblas of France ; mdeed it is not impossible that he 
himself partook of it. 

Voltaire loved grandeur and royalty ; he wished 
rather to enlighten society than to change it. The ani- 
mated grace, the eiquisite taste conspicuous in all his 
works, rendered it almost essential to him to be judged 
by the spirit of aristocracy. He wished learning to 
become fasl^onable, and philosophy to become general ; 
but he did not eall forth the strongest emotions of na- 
ture ; he did not summon from the depth of the forests, 
like Rousseau, the tempest of priimtive passions tu 
shake the government upon its ancient foundations. 
By pleasantry, and the shafla of ridicule, Voltaire gra- 
dually weakened the importance of some errors ; he 
destroyed the roots of that which the subsequent storm 
so easily overturned; but ha neither foresaw norwishsd 
for that revolution to which he prepared the way, 

A republic founded upon a system of philosophical 
equality not even enlcring into hie ideas,, could not ot 
course be his secret aim. There is no distant plan, 
no concealed design, perceptible in his writings : that 
perspicuity and ease which distinguish his '"■ ■" 
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fhose mind was suffering and wounded 
by the iniustice, the ingratitude, and the blind contempt 
of careless and frivolous men, worn out moreover by 
the social order then existing, might indeed have ra- 
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have feared to eubveit the object of his attacks. The 
niBtit and &ie intereat felt ui moat of his sallies of wit, 
depend upon tiie very existence of those prejudices 
which he ridicules. 

Those works, the merit of which depends in any de- 
gree upon ten^rary circamstances, cannot pteserre a 
lastiog reputaLion. They may be considered as de- 
scribing the manners of the day, bnt not as immortal 
productions. A writer who searches only into the im- 
mutable nature of man, into those thoughts and senti- 
ments which must enlighten the mind in every age, is 
independent of events ; they can never change the or- 
der of those truths which sneh a writer unfolds. But 
some of the prose works of Volt^re are aheady in the 
same case with the Provincial letters ; the lorn of 
them is admired, but the subject is cast off and for- 
saken. How is it possible that, in the present day. we 
should relish pleasantries upon the Jews, or upon the 
Catholic religion t Their day is past ; whereas Iha 
philippics of Demosthenes are always suitable to pxe- 
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In the age of Louis XIV. to bring the 
itself to perfection was the object of authors in general ; 
but in the eighteenth century Uterature has assumed a 
very different character. It is no longer an art merely; 
it !s a power ; it is become a weapon fo the human 
mind, which hitherto it had only instructed and amused. 

Pleasantry was, in the time of Voltaire, tike the fa- 
Ues in the east, an allegorical manner of making truth 
to be heard, even whilst subjected to the dominion of 
error. Montesquieu attempted this sort of raillery in 
his Persian Letters ; but he had not the natural gayety 
of Voltaire, the want of which, however, was compen- 
sated by his brilliant undera landing. Works of still 
greater merit leave proofs of this truth ; his tefleclions 
have given birth to thousands of new reflections. Ha 
has analyzed political questions withont enthusiasm, and 
without any positive system. He has displayed them 
all to view i others have made their choice : but should 
the social art ever attain in France the certainty of 
science in its principles and in its appUcation, it is from 
Montesquieu that the commencement of its progress 



ought 10 be c 
To him s 



ceded Rousseau : he has discovered 
notiiing, but he has set all in a blaze : and the senti- 
ment of equality, which is productive of many more 
disturbances th^ the love of liberty, and which gives 
Mrth to inquiries of a totally different onier, and events 
of a far more tenible nature i — tiie sentiment of equal- 
ity, both in its majesty and in its meanness, is por- 
trayed in eVBiy line of the writings of Rous- 
seau, and gains entire possession of mankind as 
well by means of the rirtues as the vices of his nature. 

Voltaire has entirely engrossed to himself that epoch 
of philosophy when men, like children, must be taught 
to sport with what riiey fear ; then comes the moment, 
boMy to eiamine these formidable objects ; and then 
finally to conquer and become masters of them. Vol- 
taire, Montesquieu, and Rousseau have traced these 
various periods in Uie progress of reflection, and, like 
the gods of Olympus, they have gone over the ground 
in three steps. 

The hteralure of the ei^teenth century is enriched 
by the philosophical spirit which characterizes it. Pu' 
□ty of style and elegance of e^ipression are incapable 
of farther progres after Racine and Fenelon : bat the 
fashion of analyzing, by giving more independence to 
the mind, has attracted reflection to a multitude of new 
objects. Philosophical ideas have found admittaiice in 
tr^edies, in tales, and eve in writings of mere amuse- 
ment : and Voltaire, uniting the grace of the preceed- 
jBg century to the philosophy of that in which he lived, 



Voltaire has been the occasion of great improvement 
in the dramatic art although he has not equalled the 
poetry of Racine, But without imitating the inco- 
herences of the English tragedies, and not even allow 
ing himself to bring forward all their beauties upon the 
French stage, he has portrayed grief with more energy 
than any of the authors who proceeded him. In his 

Sroductions, the incidents are more striking, passion is 
escribed more naturally, and theatrical style is bought 

When philosophy is progresaive, every thing im- 
proves in proportion, and sentiments are displayed as 
well as ideas. A certain servility or subjection of 
mind prevents mankind from making observations upon 
their own feelmgs, — from confessing those sentiments 
to themselves or expressing them to others : philosophi- 
eal independence, on the contrary, makes Uiem better 
acquainted with themselves, and with human nature m 
general. The tragedies of Voltaire, therefore, are 
most felt ; those of Racine are most admired. The 
sentiments, the mcldents, the characters, presented to 
us by Voltaire, make a deeper impression on my mem- 
ory. To promote the perfection of morality itself the 
theatre ought always to present models above us ; but 
a much greater degree of sympathy is eicited when the 
author brings our own feelings and sentiments to out 

What character can be more affecting on the stage, 
than that of Tancredl Phedia inspires astonishment 
and creates enthusiasm ; bnt her character is not that 
of a woman of sensibility and delicacy. We remember 
Tanered as a hero whom we had known, as a friend 
whom we had regretted. Bravery, melancholy, love, 
all that can at once make us value, yet sacrifice life,— 
all the luiurions enjoyments of the mind, are united in 
this admirable subject. 

To defend the country from which he is banished ; 
to save the woman he loves, even while he believes her 
guilty ; to load her virith acta of generosity ; to bo re- 
venged of her only by devotipg himself to death ; how 
aubfime, and yet how much in unison with every mmd 
of sensibility ! TTiis heroism, explained by love, does 
not astonish until reflected upon. The interest which 
the piece inspires, so transports the audience, that every 
individual present believes himself capable of the same 
exalted conduct. 

The great admiration of Amenaide for Tanered, and 
the respectful esteem of Tanered in return, greatly add 
to the poignancy of affliction. To Phedra, who is not 
beloved, of what importance can be the loss of life" 
But when we see happmess annihilated by late ; mu- 
tual confidence, that first of blessings, destroyed by 
calumny ; the impression we feel, is so strong, that it 
could not be tolerated on the stage, if Tanered were to 
die without an assurance from Anaenaide that she had 
never ceased to love him. 

The heart-breaking scene in which we learn the ca- 
tastrophe, is a kind of consolation. Tanered cipircs 
just at the moment he most vrished to five ; neverthe- 
less he dies with more eonsohug refioctions. 

And indeed who is there that would not wish to de- 
scend into the grave with affections that render life an 
object of r^ret, rather than feel a soUtarinesa of hearl 
that was a £ath-blow to us even while we lived ? In 
that uncertain future, of which we have only a confused 
idea beyond the term of our existence in ijiis world, 
we hope perhaps those friends who iored us here may 
follow us ; but if we have ceased to esteem their vir- 
tues, and to confide in their affection, where then could 
be the solace of such a hope! What emotion would 
then remain to direct the mind to heaven! In what 
heart would be left any ttacM of the tianiiUiry creature 
who solicits eternitv! Whit-fAtaio>i!i^Auld then ha 
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offered to Che Euprsme being to entieat him not to 
break the chain of lecolloctioo which blends, as it were, 
two separate eilatenccs togelher? 

Those reflections which recall in any shape to the 

occasion great eiijolion ; and vt is in this point of view 

that the philosophical reflections introduced by Voltaire 

in his tragedies, when those reflections are not used too 

freely occasion an uniTersal interest to be felt thruogh- 

th ions circBnialances he brings forward on tb* 

I will examine, in the second part of this woih, 

wb th me new beauties may not be adapted to the 

F h h atre, that bear a still closer resemblance to 

b t it cannot be denied, that m this respect 

^ It ha gained a step in the dramatic art, and the 

p f theatrical efiect has arisen from it. 

Th I ary Inatre of the eighteenth century is prin- 

p II d to its ptoBB-writere. Bossuet and Fenelon 

ght d ubtedly to be qaoled as the first who set the 

pi f uniting in the same language all prosaic cor- 

t d poetical imagination. But how much has 

th t f wntmg been enriched in France by Monies' 

q rgetic eipressianof thought, and Roussean's 



would express himself in the tctj style we so much 
admire, if writing under the presture of deeply felt ca- 

On the plains of Philippi, Brutus eiclaimed, 'Oh 
VWue, art thou but a name!' A tribune of the Roman 
soldiers leading them to inevitable death in order to 
force an important pest, thus addressed his followers : 
' There is a necessity to go, but there is no necessity 
to «(um,' Ire illuc nei-tsse est, unde redue koh tiecesst. 
Arria said to Pstus, when she presented him with the 
dagger, ^ P/tCe Tion dolet' Bossuet pronouncing an 
eulogium on Charles I. in the funeral oration upon the 
death of the Queen, suddenly stops, and pointing to her 
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le of a husband so beloved.' Emilius, 
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ledge all the cbarnia of the poetical images and speci 
mens of eloquence witnessed, when prose brought ti 
perfection offers us such line eiamples. 
Racine himself sometimes sacrifices style to the riiyme, 
to the hemistich, and to the metre : and if it be ' 
that just eipression, that which gives even the 
delicate shade, even the most fugitive trace of [he 
nection of our ideas ; if it also be true that this eiptes- 
sion is unique in the language, that even to the choice 
of grammatical transitions of articles betvreen the words, 
all may serve la illustrate an idea, to awaken a remem- 
brance, to discard a useless affinity, to transmit an 
emotion just as it is felt, in a word, to bring to perfec- 
tion that sublime talent which makes life comn 
with life, and reveals to an isolated being the 
of another heart, and the deeply lelt impres! 
another mind ; if it be true that superior delicacy of 
style would not allow in eloquent periods even the 
slightest alteration without offending the ear ; if there 
be bat one method of composition that can be deemed 
perfect, is it possible, that whilst adhering to the pre- 
scribed rales of poetry, that one method can always be 

Harmony of style has made a great progress in prose- 
writmg ; but this harmony ought not to imitate the 
musical effect of iine versification. If it were attempted, 
prose would become monotonous, the choice of eiprea- 
sions would no longer bo free, and all the advantages 
thence ariamg would never repay the trouble of the at- 
tempt. The natmonj of prose is that which nature her- 
self points out to our organs. Under the influence of 
any emotion, the tone of the voice is softened when 
imploring compassion ; its accents become more firm 
when expressing any generous determination; it is 
raised and dropped when we wish to bring over to our 

or talent, is the power W calling to our aid at pleasure, 
all the resources, all the effects of natural emotions ; 
it is that susceptibility of soul which makes us feel, 
merely from the impressions of the imagination, those 
emotions which others experience only in consequence 
of events that have occurred in their own Ufe. The 
finest specimens of prose at present known, are those i 
in which the passions themselves, invoked by genius, 
become eloquent. A man destitute of literary ialenis ' 



hii doiic an mal gae tu ne 
aenies pus.' In these expressions, how are we to dis- 
tmguish what ought to be attributed to invention, and 
wlut to history ; what to imagination, and what to re- 
ality! Heroism, eloquence, love, all that can exalt 
the soul and raise it above selfish considerations, all 
^at aggrandises and ennobles it, is the result of vio- 

with matters of serious import ; from the moment when 
authors saw a ray of hope that they might mfluence the 
fate of their fellow-citizens by the display of some par- 
licnkt principles, and by rendering some truths pecu- 
liarljr interestmg ; prose-writing gradually rose to per- 
fection. 

M. de Buffon took delight in the art of writing, and 
carried it to a great leugui ; but although he lived in 
the eighteenth century, he has not slept into the circle 
of literary fame ; he only alma in good language to write 
a good work; he asks nothing of mankind but their 
approbation -, he does not seek to influence them, nor 

aim, as well as the means to attain that aim ; he there- 
fore has never reached the perfection of eloquence. In 
countries where talents may change the fate of empires, 
those talents incaease in proportion to the magnitude 
of the object to which they aspire : an aim so eialted 
incites to eloquent writing, by acting on those feeling 
which also render us capable of magnanimous actions. 
All the rewards, all the distinctions which monarchy 
can offer, will never inspire that energy which arises 
from the hope of being useful. Philosophy itself is but 
a frivolous employment in a country where the under- 
standing cannot penetrate into the institutions. When 
reflection cannot amend or soften the lot of mankind, 
it becomes unmanly or pedantic. Ha who vurites with- 
out having influenced, or without a wish to influence 
the destiny of others, has neither character, force, nor 
volition in his style. 

Towards the eighteenth century, some French 
authors conceived for the first lime a hope of usefully 
propagating their speculative ideas : their style has 
consequently assumed a bolder tone, their eloquence a 
warmth more genuine. A man of letters, living in a 
country where the patriotism of the citizen is only a 
barren sentiment, is, if I may be allowed so to express 
myself, obliged to fancy himself under tl^ mfluence of 
paasions, in order to describe them ; to create fictitious 
emotions, to be enabled perfectly to comprehend their 
effects ; to qualify himself to write, and in short, if 
possible, abstract himself, as it were, (iom his own ex- 
istence, in order to eiamine what literary meaaarea 
nay be adopted from his opinions and sentiments. 

Already we may perceive the outline of the great 
■hange which political lii>etty must produce in litera- 
nre, by comparmg the writers of Iho ago of Louis 
XIV., with those of the eighteenth century : Imt to 
—'■It strength would not talents attai^in(aijmpiilniBnt 
ire they are a really existing poweJ 1 xh«_Wtboi, 
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liberty in presence of the oppressor ; if the unfo! 

blingly the sonnd of his voice, turn pole if he hesitates, 
and lose all hope if an eipression of triumph escapes 
from the conviction of his mind ; if the &te of the 
countcy itself is conliiled to him ; he ought to endeavor 
to withdraw the selfish &otn their ovin interests and 
fiom their terrors, to escite in his auditors ^at emotion, 
that frenzy of virtue, which a oertam lofty eloquence 
may inspire for a moment, even in the bosoms of the 
guilty. How is it possible nndar such circumstances, 
and with snch a design, that be should not even eur- 
pasa himself? He will lind ideas and expressionB 
which the ambition of doing good can alone inspire ; 
he will feel all the powers of his genius raised ; and 
when at some future time he shall read over what he 
has written, ot what he recited at such a particular 
period, he may eiclaim with Voltaire, when he heard 
le of his own verses repeated, 'No, it could not be 
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ded nlyby hie own individual 
s by h *n exertions to those 

wh rr istible au^ority dis- 
1X1 t tirely at his own plea- 

h f I h mself called upon to 



defend and protect suffering innocence ; man, whet 
enabled to overthrow despotism ; man, in a word, when 
he devotes himself to the happmeas of the whole hu- 
man race, who then believes and really feels a kind of 

emulation and snch glory ! This shall be inquired intc 
in the second part of this work. 

I here end my reflections upon the past, and shal 
now proceed to examine the general state of things, 
and offer some conieclurcs relative to Uie future. 
More lively interests and passions stiU in esiatenoe will 
judge of this new kind of search ; but I feel, neverthe- 
less, that I cannot analyze the present so impartially, 
as if tune had akeady swallowed up the years of which 

Of all the abstractions arising from solitary medita- 
tion, the most natural apparently is to make general ob- 
servations upon the scenes passing before our eyes, as 
we should do upon the history of preceding centuries. 
A habit of reflection, more than any other employment 
in life, detaches us from all personal interests. The 
chain of ideas and the gradual progression of philo- 
sophical truths, fix the mind's attention much more 
than the passing incoherent and partial relations which 
may exist between our own private history and the 
events of the time in which wc live. 
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PART SECOND- 



i have traceil the history of the human mind from 
the time of Homer to the year 17S9. Ifetional pride 
led me to consider the Frbnchjevolution as a_new era 
in the intellectual world. Perhaps it is only a calami- 
tous event ! — perhaps the influence of long habits will 
not for a certain period of time suffer this event to be 
productive of one profitable institution, or one philo- 
sophical result : hut whatever may he the case, as this 
second part vrill contain some general ideas respecting 
the progress of the human tnind, it may not be useless 
to develop those ideas, even should the application of 
(bem be left to another nation or another cenlnry. 



what would 
ountry shouia be 



I think it always interest 
be the prevading character 
and enlightened people, i 
established liberty, political equality, i 

the world to whom some of these reflections may be 
applieu in the present day ; — America. The American 
literature, indeed, is not yet formed ; but when their 
magistrates are called upon to address themselves on 
any subject to the public opinion, they are eminently 
gifted with the power of touching all the affections of 
the heart, by eipressing simple truth and pure senti- 
ments ; and to do this, is already to be acquainted with 
the most useful secret of elegant style. Let it be ad- 
mitted then, that the following refloetiona, although in 
tended for France in particular, are. nevertheless sun 
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eak of the modiScatians and amend- 
ment which may be koped for in tha French litetalute, 
I always suppose the eiistence and the duration of lib- 
erty and the political equality. Must it then be coa- 
cicded, that I believe in the possibility of this liberty, 
and this equality 1 I do not undertake to solve such a 

Eroblem, still less would I resolve to renounce such a 
ope : my aim is to endeavor to discover what influ- 
ence over menial improvement and over literature 
would arise fiom the institutions necessary to such 
principles, and the manners whici such institutions 
would introduce. 

It is impossible to separate these observations, when 
they have France for their object, from the effects 
aheady [.roduced by the revolution itself; those ef- 
fects, it must he allowed, &re detrimental to manners, 
to literature, and philosophy. In the course of this 
work I have shown bow the confused mixture of the 
northern and eastern people had occasioned barbarism 
for a time, although the eventual result was a very con- 
sidorable progress both in mental improvement and in 
civilization. The introduction of a new clasi into the 
French government may probably introduce a simdar 
efiect. This revolution may, in the course of time, 
enlighten a larger portion of mankind ; but for many 
years vulgarity of manners and opinions must in many 

grade. 

No one can deny that literature has suffered greatly 
in France, eince the terrific system has .swept away 
men, charaijteiB, sentiments, and ideas. But without 
analyzing the result of that dreadful period, which 
must be considered as totally out of the common course 
of thingj,~aB a prodigious phenomenon which no stal- 
ed or regular custom can either explain or produce, it 
is the nature of a revolution to check, for some years, 
' nental improvement, and to give it after- 
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the two principal ol 

menl of the mind, — the loss of polisneQ manners, ano 
that of emulation, which the rewards of public opinion 
might excite. When I shall have laid before my read- 
ers the ditfetent ideas arising from thit --'----■ T.L.Il 

consider of what degree of perfeotibili 
philosophy are susceptible, if we 



shall 

iptible, if we correct ourselves of 
. without abjuring with them those 
truths which interest all Europe in its reflections upon 
the foundation of a republic virtuous and free. 

Myconjectures upon the future shall be the resultof 
my observations upon the past. I have endeavored ta 
prove that the democracy of Greece, the aristocracy of 
Rome, and the paganism of the two nations, gave a 
different character to philosophy and the fine arts ; that 
Ihe ferocity of the north being blended with the deeen- 
crate manners of the cast, and both being soilened by 
the Christian religion, have been the principal cause of 
the state of the mind in the middle century. I have 
endeavored to explain the singular inconsistencies in 
Italian literature by the remembrance of past liberty 
and habits of present superstition ; amonatcliythemost 
aristocratic in it3 manners, and a royal government the 
most republican in its customs, have appeared to me 
the litst source of the striking difllerence between French 
and EngUsh literature. There yet remains to be ex- 
amined, after the influence which laws, religion, and 
manners have at all times ozcrcised over literature, 
what are the changes which th^ new institutions. In 
France, may occasion in its writings. If such and such 
political institutions have had certain results ; we may 
foresee by analogy, how similar or different causes 
would act upon their respective effects. The new 
progress in hterature and phdosophy which I propose 
to pomt out, will be a contmuatiun of the development 
of perfectibility, the grand advancement of which I 



have traced from the timo of the Greeks. It is easy to 
show how much our progress in this line would be ac- 
celerated, if all those prejudices which now stand in 
the way of truth were removed, and if nothing remained 
to philosophy, but to proceed directly from demonstra- 

Such Is the method adopted by the sciences, which 
every day advance to some new diwovery. and never 
lose what they have gained. Yes, .iven it that future, 
0.1 which my imagination delights to dwell, be still far 
distant ; it may nevertheless be useful to inquire int« 
what it may be. We must overcome the despondency 
which some terrible epochas have given rise to in the 
public mind : at such periods, the judgment is obscured 
by fears or calculations entirely foreign to the immuta- 
bility of lAilOBophical ideas. It is to obtain reputation 
- power, Aat we study the bias of temporary opinions; 
. .,t if we aspire to think or to write, we ought to con- 
sult only the solitary conviction of contemplative 

We must banish from our minds the ideas which 
float around us, and which are indeed only the meta- 
phorical representations of some personal interests ; we 
must alternately lake the lead of, or follow the popular 
opinion : this perhaps precedes, rejoins, or abandons us ; 
but immutable truth abides witti us. 

Mental conviction cannot, however, be so strong a 
support as conscious feeling. The dictates of morality, 
as to action, are never doubtful ; but we often hesitate, 
and frequently ropent of our opinions when ill-disposed 
men take advantage of them, and make them serve as 
an excuse for their crimes, and the glunmoruig light of 
reason does not yet afford a sufficient solace in the — 
lamities of life. Nevertheless, either the understa 
iug is a UEotess faculty, or mankind must be continually 
making some new discoveries which may advance be- 
yond the epocha in which they live. It is unpossible 
to condemn reflection to retrace its steps with dim' 
ished hopes and increased regrets ; the human mir 
hopeless of futurity, would smk into the most abject 
state of degtadarion- Let ns then seek that futare in 
literary productions and philosophical ideas ; one day, 
perhaps, those ideas in greater maturity maybe appUed 
to institutions ; but in the meantime &e faculties of the 

ind may, at least, be usefully directed ; they still may 

: productive of national glory- 
Those who, surrounded by human passions and frail- 

is, are possessed of superior talents, will soon be 

persuaded that those very talents are misfortunes ; but 

they will be found so many benefits, if their possessors 

believe in the eventual perfectibility of mind ; if 

r can tind new relations between ideas and senti- 

Its i if they can penetrate more deeply into the 

knowledge of mankind ; if they can add one degree of 
new force to morality ; if, in a word, they can flatter 
themselves with the possibility of uniting, by raeansof 
eloquence, the various opinions of all those who are the 
friends of liberal truths. 



CHAPTER II, 



It has for some tune been a prevailing opinioL jn 
France, that a revolution in literature was necessary, 
and that the laws of taste in every department ought to be 
indulged with the ^eatest possible latitude. Nothing 
could be more inimical to the progress of literature,— 
that progress which so effectually promotes the diffu- 
sion of philosophical light, and consequently the support 
of' liberty ; nothing can be more fatal to refinement of 
manners, one of the first aims that republican institu- 
tions ought to have in view The fastidioqe .nicety of 
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lome ^cieties of the ancient system have, undoubtedly, 
no connection with the true principles of laste, which 
are always in confotmity with reason ; but some pre- 
scribed laws might be abolished witiiout subverting 
those baniers which point out tbe path of genius, aod 
preserve hotb (Unsisteocyani] dignity in oralorj as well 
as composition. The only motive alleged for an entire 
change in the stjie and forms which preserve respect 
and promote reflection, is the despotism which the 
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i therefore useful to mark tbe dofe 
which may be found in some of the pretensions, plea- 
santries, and exigencies of the societies of the ancient 
system, in order to show atterwards with more effect 
what disgusting consei^nences, both in literature and 
politics, nave arisen from the boundless audacity, the 
awkward gayety, and the degrading vulgarity which it 
has been attempted to introduce in some periods of the 
revolution. From the opposition of these two extremes, 
from the factitions ideas of monarchy, and the gross 
systems of some individuals during the revolation, some 
just reflections must necessarily accrue respectmg the 
noble simplicity which ought to characterize the ora- 
tory, the compositions, and the customs of a republican 
goyeniaient. 

Tbe French nation was, in some respects, too much 
civilized \ its institntions and social habits had usurped 
the place of natural affections. In the ancient repub- 
lics, and above all at Lacedemon, the laws moulded the 
individual character of each citizen, formed them all 
upon the same model, and political sentiments absorbed 
all other sentiments. What Lycu^s effected by bis 
laws in favor of the republican spirit, the French mon- 
archy had done by its powerful prejudices in favor of 
the vanities of rank. 

This vanity engaged almost exclusively the minds of 
each class ; the life of man seemed dedicated to the de- 
sire of making a conspicuous figure, to obtain an ae- 
tnowledged superioritj over his immediate rival, and 
to excite that envy in others, to which he himself in 
his turn became a prey. From individual to individ- 
ual, from class to class, snfiering vanity could be liap- 
py only on tbe throne \ in every other station, from the 
most eievaled to the most abjec^ men wasted their 
lives in comparing themselves with their equals or 
ibair superiors ; and far from rating themselves at their 
ic worth, they sougbt from the 



:S8 divided the people into classes instead of cemeni 
^ a general union amongst them ; and all th! 
tura! simplicity requisite to be perfectly gracefu 
1 not prevent men from growing old either in 
nstant habit of attention, or a pretended inai 
e of the least marks of socii 
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spect to their importance amongst their equals. This 
spirit of contention upon subjects totally frivolous, ei- 
cept in their mfliience over happiness ; this ardent de- 
sire to succeed ; this dread of offending ; altered and 
often exaggerated the tme principles of natural taste ; 
. there was a fashion of the day, a fashion of some par- 
ticular class, in a word, that which must arise from the 
Ceral opinion created by similar relations. Societies 
1 eiiaiad, which could by allusions to their customs 
their interests, or even tiieir caprices, ennoble the most 
hacknied phrases, or proscribe Uie most simple beanties. 
If we showed ourselves strangers to these manners in 
society, we publicly acknowledged ourselves to be of 
an inferior tank ; and inferiority of rank is of itself an 
unsavory mouibful in a countey where a distinction 
of rank exists. Individuals ridicide individuals, where 
the people, are strangers lo an educatioa of liberty ; and 
in France, even with the most exalted mind, it would 
have been oidy an absurdity in him who should endea- 
vor to emancipate himself from that prevailing style 
which was estabbshed by the ascendency of the highest 

This ^spotism of opinion being carried too far, 

laws of taste and politeness became daily more refin- 
ed ; the manners were continually growing more.dis- 
UDiilai from the impressions of nature. Ease of ad- 
dlSH gzisted without freedom if sentiments ; polite- 



distinction. 

Nevertheless they wished to establish a sort of equal- 
ity which placed all characters and all talents apparent- 
ly upon the same level ; an equality most undesirable 
to men of distinguished abilities, but at the same time 
most consoling to jealous mediocrity. It was neces- 
sary to speak and to be silent exactly like other people 
to know the reigning customs that no innovation might 
be hazarded ; and it was only an assiduons imitation 
of received habits, that it was possible lo acquire a 
reputation peculiar to ourselves. The art of avoiding 
the dangers of too brilliant an understanding was, in 
fact, the only ose to which the understanding was ap- 
plied : and real genius was consequently often smooth- 
ered by all these fashionable restrictions. This sort of 
taste, which ought rather to be deemed effeminate than 
refined which is shocked at any new efibrl at any 
d g sedi g p 
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d characters, the most effectual is the aim of ri- 
A quick and subtile penetration into the fail- 
fan eialted character, the weaknesses of briUiant 
s, checks that confidence in its own powers, 

is often so essential to genius ; and tbe slight- 
iting of cold and unfeeling raillery may, in a 
TVS heart, prove a mortal wound to that bvely 
which animated it to enthusiasm in glory and 



hope which . 

Nature has supplied remedies for the great evils to 
which man is subject ; has balanced genius with 
adversity, ambition with perils, and virtue vvith calum- 
ny ; but ridicnle can insinuate itself into life, can 
attach itself even to estimable qualities, and secretly 
and imperceptibly undermine them, 

Disdainful indifference has also great power over en- 
thusiasm of the most pure kind ; grief even loses that 
eloquence with which nature has endued it, when it 
meefs with a spirit of irony ; energy of eipression, 
unstudied accent, action itself, fteedom of action, 
.nspired by a sort of confidence in the sentiments 
of those around us ; one cold pleasantry annihilates it. 

A spirit of ridicule attaches itself to one who may 
hold an object in the world in high estimation : It laaghs 
It all those who, advanced to a serious period of life, 
itdl confide in unfeigned sentiments and weighty inter- 
lats. In this respect it ma^ not be devoid of a philo- 
lophical tendencv ; hut this same discouraging spirit 
checks the emotions of a soul worked up to enthusiasm ; 
r.ay, so utterly does it disconcert, as frequently to ex- 
"le the warmest indignation ; it blights every youthful 

ipe ; in short, unblushing vice alone Is out of the 

ach of its shafts ; that indeed, ridicule seldom at- 

ccl tbe character over which it has no power. 
This tyranny of ridicule, which particularly charac- 
rized the latter years of the ancient government, after 
having given a polish ti ' " 
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T»tion of style to compsition, and more energy lo 
character, me find it requisite that taste should not be 
subordinate to the elegant and studied habits of ariato- 
cralical societies, however remarkable they may he for 
liie perfection of grace ; their despotism would produce 
the most serious ill-consequences lo liberty, political 
equality, and even ui the higher walks of literature: 
but how greatl; would had taste, carried even to gross- 
ness, he prejuificial to literary lune, to morality, lo lib- 
Ttj, to all, in fact, of good and great that can Biist in 
the relations and connections between man and man 1 
Since the revolution, a disgusting vulgarity of man- 
ners lias often been found united to the exercise of the 
highest authorities. Now the defects of power arecon- 
tagious ; in France, above all, power not only influ- 
ences the actions and ponversations, hut even the se- 
cret thoughts of the numerous (laMererB who hover 
about men in power. Courtiers in all governments im- 
itate those whom they eitot ; they are penetrated with 

...... r^-.L 1. ... eahle to them ; they 

: requires only exte- 



31 for those who at 



forget, that eien their own 

late their judgment also, in Order to show themselves 
what thcywWi to appear. 

Bad taste, each as we have seen it to prevail during 
some years of the revolution, is not only prejudicial lo 
the relations of society and literature, hut undermines 
morality : men indulge themselvce in pleasantries upon 
their own baseness, their own vices, and shamelessly 
glory in them in order to ridicule those timid minds 
which still shrink from this degrading mirth. Those 
free-lhinkers of a now description make a boast of (hek 
shame, and applaud themselves in proportion to the as- 
tonishment they have excited around them. 

The gross or cruel expressions which some men in 
power have frequently allowed themselves in conversa- 
tio-,, must in the course of time occasion depravity in 
their own minds, while they shock the morality of those 
virho hear them. 

An excellent law in England inletdicta men, whose 
profession obliges them to shed the blood of animals, 
from the power of eiercismg judiciary functions. In- 
deed, independeut of the morality which is tbunded 
upon reason, there is also that of natural instinct, — 
that whose impressions are unforeseen and irresistible. 
When we accustom ourselves to see animals suffer, we 
in time overcome the natural repugnancy of the sense 
of anguish, we become less accessible lo pity even for 
our fellow creatures, at least we no longer involuntari- 
ly feel its impressions. Vulgar and ferocious expres- 
sions produce in some respects the same effect as the 
aightofblood, when weaccuslomoorselves to pronounce 
them the ideas which they excite become more familiar. 
Men in battle animate each other to those sentiments 
of revenge which ought to inspire them, by an inces- 
sant use of the grossest language. The justice and im- 
partiality necessary for civil administration make it 
their duty to employ such forms and expressions as may 
calm boUi him who speaks and those who hear. 

Good taste, in the language and in Ihe manners of 
those who govern, by inspiring more respect, renders 
more terrific measures less necessary. A magislrate 
whose manners create disgust, can hardly avoid having 
recourse to persecution in order to obtain obedience. 

Kings are wrapt in a certain cloud of illusions and 
recollections ; but depntiea commanding in the til 
of their personal superiority, have need of all the 
terior marks of that superiority : and what mote i 
dent mark can be founa, than that good taste wh 
discovering itself in every word, gesture, accent, 
even in every action, announces a peaceable and stately 
mind, which comprehends immMiately whatever ia 
brought bsfore it, and which never loses sight of its 
own respectability nor of the respect due to others 
It is thus thut good taste exercises a real influence in 
political affairs. 



ruth generally received, that a 
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^lublicanism requires a revolution in the character of 
literature. I believe this idea true, but in a different 
:ceplation from that generally allowed. A rcpubiican 
>u^t requires more correctjtess in good lasto, which is 
I rah e m sound m al al undoubtetlly, 
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sarily drawing lorlh stronger passions, ^e art of por- 
traying must improve, while the subject becomes more 
exalted ; hut, by a whimsical contrast, it is in the licen- 
tious and friiolous style that authors have most profited 
bnf the liberty which literature is supposed to have ac- 

The graceful models which the French possess in 
their language, may serve as a guide to them, but only 
as Ihey witl also serve foreign nations : the same spirit 
cannot be renewed in France without the style and 
habits of what was called good company. In a free 
country, society will be more engaged by political affairs 
than by attention to ceremony, or even the charms of 
pleasantry. In a nation where political equality shall 
subsist,, all kinds of merit may gain admission : and 
there will no longer exist an exclusive society, dedica- 
ted only to bring itself to perfection, and uniting in it- 
self all the ascendency of fortune and power. Now, 
unless such a tribunal constantly exists, the youthful 
mind cannot be formed to that dehcacy of feeling, to 
those fine and correct shades which alone can give to 
the lighter kinds of writing that grace of conformity, 
and that finished taste so much admired in some French 
authors, and particolarly in the fiigitive pieces of Vol- 

Literature will disgrace itself completely in France, 
if we multiply those affected attempts at grace and 
taste which only serve to render us ridiculous : some 
genuine humor may, nevertheless, still be found in 
good comedy ; hut as lo that playful gayety with which 
we have been inundated even amidst all oiur calamities, 
if we except some individuals who can still remember 
the times Uiat are paet, all new attempts in this style 
corrupt the taste for literature in France, and place the 
French below the level of all liie serious nations in 
Europe. 

Before the revolution it had been frequently re- 
marked, that a Frenchman, unaccustomed to the so- 
ciety of the first class, made known his inferiority of 
rank the instant he attempted pleasantry : whilst the 
Englishman, whose manners are always serious and 
simple, scarcely ever betrayed by his conversation lo 
*hat rant in society he belonged. In spile of the dis- 
tinctions which will long exist between the two na- 
tions, French writers must shortly perceive that they 
no longer have the same means of succeeding in the 
art of pleasantry ; and far from believing that the revo- 
lution has given them greater latitude io this respect, 
they ought more than ever to pay an assiduous at 
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produced by a rcvolntion, no longer offer any good 
models, aud do not inspire those daily habits which 
tender grace and taste natural to us without the aid of 
reflection lo recal them. 

The laws of taste, as applied to republican literature, 
are in their nature more simple, bnt not less strict than 
those which were adopted by the anlhors of the age of 
Louis XIV. Under a monarchical government, a mul- 
titude of customs sometimes substituted conformity for 
reason, and the respect paid to society for the senti- 
ments of the heart : but in a republic, taste ought to 
the perfect knowie^» of all ttie and 
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opiuion under the form of rsceivod prejudiceB ; and the 
taste which it waa necessary to inlroduce in these dif- 
ferent turns, required a singularly delicate ingenuity of 
tnind : but the garb of IruU, in a free country, accords 
with truth itEelf : — eipressioa and sentiment ought to 
spring from the same source. 

Wc are not obliged, where lihecty reigns, to confina 
oorselTea within the circle of the same opinions, neither 
is a variety of forms necessary to conceal a sameness 
of ideas. The interest of progression always exists, 
since prejudicesdODOt limitthecareer of thought: the 
mind, therefore, Iiaving no longer to strug^e agunst 
lassitude, acquires more simplicity, and does not hazard, 
in order to awaken attention, those studied graces 
which are repugnant to natural taste. 

A bold and very difficult Btratagem, allowed under 
the ancient government, was the art of offending 
against the manners witliout wounding taste, and to 
make a mockery of morality by proportioning delicacy 
of eipressLOns to indecency of principles. Happily, 
however, this talent is as ill adapted to the virtue as to 
the genius of a republic : as soon as one barrier was 
overthrown, the rest would be disregarded, the rela- 
•ions of society wonld no longer have the power to 
curb those whom sacred ties could not restrain. 

Moreover, eitraordinary quickness of genius is re- 
quisite iu order to succeed in this dangerous style, 
■which unites grace of expression to depravity of senti- 
ments ; and by Ihe strong eserciae of our faculties, to 
which we are oalied in a republic, we lose that ingenu- 
ity. The most delicate touches are necessary to give 
to immorality that grace, without which even the most 
abandoned of mankind would repel with disgust the 
pictures and principles of vice. 

In another chapter I shall make mention of the 

Syety of comedy — that which is so connected with 
: knowledge of the human heart t but it appears to 
me probable, that Frenchmen will no longer be cited 
as eiamples of that turn of mind at once amiable, £10- 
gBJit, and gay, which constituted the charm of the 
court. Time will sweep away those few who yet re- 
main as models of llus kind, and their remembrance 
will gradually be lost ; for books alone will not suffice 
to retain such eharacfers in our view. Tliat which is 
of a more delicate nature than thought itself, can only 
. M acquired by habit : if the society which inspired 
(hat kmd of instinct, that rapid perception, is annihil- 
ated, the same instinct gnd perception must also perish 
wiUi it. That which can be taught only by specified 
habits of life, and not by general combinations, can no 
longer be learned when these habits of life are ended. 
It has been observed by an eminent man, that ' hap- 

liberty. The dignity of a citizen is more important 
than that of a subject ; for, m a republic, every man of 
talents is an additional obstacle to political usurpation. 
Eialtation of character can alone give some weight to 
this honorable mission with which we are vested by 



We have formerly seen men unite dignity of rnan- 
ueiit with almost constant habits of pleasantry : but 
this union pre-suppoaes perfection of taste and deli- 
cacy, a conscious feeling of superiority, power, and 
•mk, which cannot be excited by an education of 
equality, l^is grace, at once imposing and playful, 
cannot accord with republican manners; it character- 
iies too distinctly the habits of rank and fortune. Re- 
flection is more democratic ; it increases it the will of 
chance amongst all men who are sufficiently independ- 
ent to possess any leisure. Reflection therefore ought 
to be encouraged by giving our attention less to those 



subjects in literature which belong exclusively to the 
grace of expression. 

"When we have eipeiienced calamity, we are obliged 
to reflect : and if national misfortunes exalt ^e charac- 
ters of men, it is by correcting them of frivolity, and 
concentratmg in one point, by the terrible power of 
affliction, their sealterwl faculties. 

Literary taste ought to be directed to a graceful ex- 
pression of ideas ; this will not diminish its utility ; for 
It has been proved, that the most profound reHecticns, 
and most noble sentiments, produce no effect, if any 
striking defects in taste divert the attention, break the 
chain of thought, or interrupt the euccossion of emo- 
tions which lead the mind to important results and the 
soul to durable impressions. 

We may perhaps censure the weakness of the human 
mind in attaching itself to some misplaced eipression, 
rather than being uniformly engross^ by what is really 
essential : but in the most desperate situation in life, 
nay, even in the hour of death, we frequently see that 
ridiculous incidents can withdraw the mind from a 
sense of its own snficrings. How are we to hope, then, 
that any reflections, or any work can excite so deep an 
interest as that the defects of style may not divert the 
attention of the reader 1 Wonderful talents are requi- 
site to withdraw readers from their self-love ; but if 
the defects in style are such as to offer to judges, of 
whatsoever kind they may be, an opportunity of dis- 
playing their own wit, they seize it immediately, and 
no longer regard either the sentiments or ideas of the 
author. 

The taste necessary for republican literature, in seri- 
ous works as weU as those of imagination, consists not 
merely in one talent, but in the perfection of all ; and 
so far from being inimical to depth of sentiment or en- 
ei^ of expression, the simplicity it exacts, and the 
ease it inspires, are the only suitable ornaments to 
strength of mind. 

Urbanity of manners, as well as good taste, (the 
former of which indeed constitutes a part of the latter,) 
are both very important in the iiterary and political 
world. Although literature may free itself, m a repub- 
lic much more easily than in a monarchy, from ^c 
empire of any feshion Generally received in society, yet 
it is not possible that uie models of the greater number 
of works of imagination should be taken from other ex- 
amples than fmni those which we see daily before our 
eyes. Now, what would become of those writings 
which necessarily bear the stamp of the manners of 
their time, if vulgarity, and that style of behavior which 
displays the defects and disadvantages of every charac- 
ter, should continue to prevail ? 

The literary men of Franco would still retain some 
ancient works, which might yet have power to af- 
fect them ; but their imagination would not be in- 
spired by the surroanding objects ; it would gain food 
by reading, but never by any impressions which they 
themselves might feel. They would hardly ever unite, 
in their compositions, unaflected observation with no- 
bleness of sentiment. Instead of availing themselves 
of their recollections, they must strive tobamsh them; 
nor, scarcely could even a collected mind ever inspire 
any truly beautiful ideas. 

It will be said, perhaps, that pohteness is so trifling 
an advantage, that even the privation of it wou 
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B strength and elevatioo of mmd. If 
of gallantry in the age of Ijouis XIV. 
are called politeness, most certainly the first-rate men 
of antiquity had not the slightest idea of it; yet are 
they not the less to be esteemed, on this account, as 
the most striking models that history and inieginatioc 
could offer to the admiration of succeeding ages: but 
if pohteness is in reality that just propriety of conduct 
which ought to be maintaiited-by man ta man ; if it in- 
dicatea what ws %nk OHlgftl*@0lS4^hrt wbat w* 
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really sre ; if it teaches others what they are, or what 
they ought lo be ; a vast number of sentiments and 
reflections are allied to politeness. 

Its forms vaiy, of course, according to characters, 
and the same cood-wiil may be expressed with gentle- 
ness or with Uuntness ; bat in order to discuss philo- 
sophically the importance of polilenest, we must con- 
sider the general sense of the word in its most exten- 
sive acceptation, without dwelling upon every diTersity 
that may arise from each character. 

Politeness is that tie which society has established 
between men who are strangers to each other. Virtue 
attaches us to Our famihes, to our friends, and to the 
unfortunate ; but in all those relative connections 
which have not assumed the character of duty, ur- 
banity of manners softens the affections, opens the way 
to conviction, and preserves to every .man the tank 
which his merit ought to obtahi from him in society. 

It points out the degree of consideration to which 
each individual has raised himself i and viewed in that 
light, poUteness becomes the dispenser of those re- 
wards which it has been the object of a. whole hfe to 
gain. And now let us examine under how many dif- 
ferent forms the fatal effects of vulgarity of manners 
present themselves, and what ought to be the peculiar 
character of the politeness adaplM to a republican spirit. 
Women and great men, love and glory, are (he only 
subjects of reflection that can eicite any very lively in- 
terest in the mind : but how are we to find pure and 
exalted models of the female character, in a country 
where the connections of society are not guarded with 
the most onsullied delicacy ! whence can we lake 
the symbol of virtue, when even women themselves, 
those independent judges of the cor.fiicls of Ufe, have 
suffered the noble instmct of elevated sentimezils to 
fade away in themselves 1 A woman loses part of her 
attractions, rM, only by allowing herself the use of in- 
delicate expressions, but even by hearing them, or per- 
mitting them in her presence. In the bosom of her 
family, modesty and simplicity suffice to maintain the 
respect which is dne to females : but in public life 
more is requisite ; elegance of language, and polish of 
manners, constitute a part of her dignity, and th< 
alone never fail of inspiring deference. 

During the monarchy, a spirit of chivalry, the pomp 
of rank, the splendor of wealth, every diing indeed 
that struck the itna^nation, supplied, in some respects, 
the place of real merit : but in a republic, women lose 
much of their dignity, if they cannot inspire awe by 
those qualities which characterize their natural eleva- 
tion of mind. The instant we banish an allusion, we 
must substitute a reality ; as soon as ws eradicate an 
ancient prejudice, we stand in need of a new virtue. A 
republic, far from giving more liberty to the habitual 
relations of society, (as all its distinctions are founded 
solely upon personal qualiitus,) requires in us a more 
scrupulous attention to preserve ourselves from fault. 
In this form of government, if our reputation is in the 
slightest degree tamiehed, we cannot, as in a monarchy, 
renew our consequence by rank, by birth, nor by any 
advantage not arising from our own mtrinsic worth. 

What I have said of women is equally applicable to 
men engaged in stations of eminence. It will be ne- 
cessary for them to keep up their own consequence 
with much moreassidoity, than in a period when aris- 
tocratic dignities efficaciously secured to theu" posses- 
sor:i the esteem and respect of the multitude. Those 



existing opinions, 



which ii 



1 repubUc will be daily al 



d or defended, 
itl tlial can influence the min'la or the imaginations of 
mankind. 

If from the partiality of opinion we pass to the sup- 
port of legal power ; we shall see, that authority is m 
Itself an insupportable weight upn those over whom 

le boslaves. early eipBrienceapreindice, against power, . 



If a want of feeling in him who commands, aggrsvatei 
this prejudice, it becomes perfect hatred. Every man 
of taste and possessing an elevated mind, ought to feel 
almost the necessity of apolo^zing for the power he 
possesses. Political authority is an inconveuiencc that 
must be submitted lo for the sake of prosperity, order 
and security : hut the depository of ibis authority ought 
dways to Justify himself in some measure by his com- 
portment and his actions. 

In the course of the last ten years, we have frequently 
seen the enlightened governed by the ignorant ; whose 
arrogance of tone, and vulgarity of manners, inspired 
more disgust than even the shallowness of then' intel- 
lects. Many of these people confounded republican 
opinions with unfeeling speeches and gross pleasantries ; 
and spontaneous aHecton was naturally banished from 
the republic. 

Manners have a greater power of attracting or repel- 
ling, than opinions ; I will almost venture to assert, 
even than sentiments. Possessed of a certain liberality 
of mind, we may live agreeably in the midst of a so- 
ciety professedly devoted to a different party from 
that to which we ourselves belong ; we may even for- 
got serious iniuries, or feats, perhaps, justly mspired 
by the immorality of a man, if the nobleness of his W 
guage lolls UH into an illusion as to the porily of his 
mind. But it is impossible to endure that vulgarity of 
education which betrays itself in every expression, 
every gesture, in the tone of the voice, the attitude, in 
short, m all the involuntary marks of the general habits 
of life, 

I do not here speak of the esteem which arises from 
reflection, but of that involuntary impression which is 
every moment renewed. In great events, sympathetic 
minds discover each other by the sentiments of the 
heart ; but in the minutis of society, we are known to 
each otter by our manners ; and vulgarity, carried to a 
certain length, makes the unfortunate objector witness 
of it experience a feeling of embatrassmant, and ever ' 
of shame which is altogether insupportable. 

Happily, we are sddom compelled lo endure vul- 
garity of manners from a respect to elevation of senti- 
ment : strict integrity inspires a confidence so noble 
and a tranquillity so pure, that in whatever situation of 
hfe we find it, it is easy to discover what a good edu- 
cation would have produced under the same circum- 
stances. That depraved vulgarity of which the French 
have so often been the victims, was almost alway a 
composition of depraved sentiments ; of audacity, cru- 
elty and insolence, which showed themselves under 
the most odioos forms. Conformity is the imago of 
morality ; its reproaenlative in all circumstances which 
give no opportunity for proof ; it preserves man in the 
habit of respecting the opinions of man. If the chiefs 
of a state neglect or condemn this virtue, they will no 
longer mspire that consequence of which themselves 
are the first lo dispense the rudiments. 

Another kind of rudeness may characlorize men in 
power : it is not grossnass ; it is, if I may express my- 
self so, a kind of political fatuity ; the importance which 
a man attaches to his place ; the effect which that place 
produces on himself, and with which he wishes to m- 
spire others. Many of these instances most have been 
observed since the revolution. In the ancient govern- 
ment, places of the first importance were filled only by 
those mdividuals who had been accustomed from their 
infency to the privileges and advantages of high rank ; 
power effected no change in their usual habits ; but 
since the revolution, eminent magistracies have oeen 
occupied by men of mean condition in life, and whose 
character was not naturally elevated : humble then as 
to their personal merit, but vain of their power, they 
have thought themselves obliged to adopt new manners, 
because they have obtained new employments. Of all 
the effects of vanity, this is the most contrary to (hat 
affection and respect which repiftlican ,iyHfeteileB 
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.^ indiv^al character ; and the man who believes 
huBBHlf to be another creature when appointed to any 
dignity, clearly indicates to you by hie own manner, 
that if he loses it, your esteem and reaped; are to be 
tiansfarred lo his successor. 

How can one man possibly recommend himself to 
another, better than by that dignity of manners and 
simplicity of eipressiona, whicb, brought forward on 
the stage, or related in history, inspire almost as much 
enthusiaem as magnanimous actions! I will, more- 
over, observe, that a succession of chances may lead a 
man to make himself conspicuous by soine illustrious 
actions, who is, neverthaless, not gifted with a superior 
genina or an heroic character : but our words, accents, 
and comportment to those around us, are alone capa- 
ble of constituting that true greatness of mind which 
ddies imitation. ,. . , 

Some have thought, that reserve and dignity ourfil 
to be substituted for the once gracious manners of the 
French. Undoubtedly, the first citiiens of a free state 
ought to display more seriousness in Aeir behavior, 
than the flatterers of a monarch ; but too much coldness 
Tjoold check the spring of all generous emotions. A 
man who is reserved in his manners, necessarily draws 
some importance to himself by showing he attaches 
none to you : but the painful sensation which he inspires, 
produces nothing useful in any shape : it is not familiar 
msolencB, it ie true goodness, it is elevation of mmd, it 
is real superiority, which is humbled by this chilling 
reserve. Tlius we see, manners can never be truly 
perfect but where they encourage the virtues that each 
mdividual may possess, and discountenance his vices. 

"Wb must not deceive ourselves as to the eKterior 
marks of respect : to smother noble sentiments, or to 
dry the source of thought, is to produce only the ill ef- 
fects of fear ; but lo elevate the minds of others M *e 
standard of our own, to give to the understanding its 
full play, to encourage that confidence which all gene- 
rous minds feel in each other ; such is the art of jn- 

banity of manners is "an efficacious means to attain this 
desirable end. It vrould unite all enlightened men ; 
and this class so firmly connected, might form a tribu- 
nal of opinion, which could distribute praise or censure 
with some jnstice. 

This tribunal might also esercise its influence over 
literature : authors would know where to find taste and 
national spirit, and would strenuously endeavor to de- 
icribe and to a^andiie it. But of all confusion, the 
most fata] is that which blends all modes of education 
without distinction, and separates nothing but the spirit 
of party. Of what consmaence is it to agree in our 

lolitical opinions, if we differ m mind and sentiments! 

3ow lamentable is the effect of civil commotions to 
attach more importance to a similarity of our views in 



i 

public affairs, than to all those which 

only system of fraternity, whose impressions 

detihle • 

Urbanity of manners can alone soften the asperities 
of party spirit ; it suffers us to see others lona before 
we begm to esteem them, and fo converse with them 
long before any acquaintance commences ; and by de- 
grees, that violent aversion which wemight feel towards 
a man whom we had never accosted, grows weaker by 
the influence of respect and of esteem : hence a sympa- 
thy is created, and, in the event, we find our own senti- 
ments inherent m the person whom we had been accus- 
tomed to consider as an enemy. 



ctions of the human mind to perfection, we must 
Ht stress upon the aim and end that are kept in vi 
those who devote themselves to intellectual studi 
Either an indolent or an active life is more suited to 
inclination of man, than meditation ; and if we wo 
liave all the powers of his mind consecrated to the re- 
aearch of philosophica! truth, his emulation must be 
encomaged by the hope of serving his country and in- 

fluencmg the destiny of his fellow---*' 

Some minds will feed upon tl 
discovering new ideas ; and in aciciitco ioi(i.ui"g ot-v^. 
racyi above all, there are many men for whom thi 
pleasure suffices ;bi 
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3 of bringing the pro- 



the eiperience of reflection 

il consequences, its object 

most necessarily be an influence over the destmy of 
mardtind. The aim of those works which am>ertain to 
the higher departments of literature is, to effect useful 
changes ; to accelerate some esaential progress ; to 
modify, in a word, both institutions and laws. But m 
a country where philosophy cannot be applied to any 
real purpose ; when eloquence can obtain only literary 
fame ; botti one and the other would eventually appear 
mere occupations for leisure hours, and Iho incitement 
lo pursue tbem would daily grow weaker. 

I certainly cannot deny, that the situation of France 
for some years past has been more adverse to the de- 
velopment of talents and understanding, than most of 
the epochs of history : but I beUeve, that while we 
examine what is peculiarly necessary to philosophical 
emulation, we shall discover why a revolutionary spi- 
rit, during the time of its influence, is totally dis- 
couragmg to reBection ; how the ancient government 
humbled those whom it protected ; and by what means 
the repoblic might carry to the greatest possible height 
the noble ambition of mankind to make progressive ad- 

On a first view, we are inchned to think that civil 
commotions, by annihilating ancient rank, must give to 
the natural faculties the full use and development of all 
their powers ; and m the beginning, this is undoubtedly 
the case ; but at the eipiration of a very short time, the 
factions party feel towaids the enlightened a hatred at 
least equal to that felt by the ancient usurpers. Vio- 
lent spirits make enUghlened men subservient to theit 
purposes, when they wish to triumph over the estab- 
lished power : but when they only aim lo mamlam 
their own ground, they endeavor to testily the most 
sovereign contempt for reason, and stupidly declare, 
that mental faculties and philosophical ideas can belong 
only to effeminate inmds : and the feudal code appears 
again, oniy under new names. 

Every despotic character, in whatsoever situation, 
detests reflection; and if blind fanaticism be the arm 
of authority, its most formidable enemy is, undoubt 
edly, the man who preserves the faculty of judging- 
Violent men can only be alhed to narrow minds ; they 
alone can submit or rebel at the will of their chief. 

If revolutionary commotions be prolonged beyond the 
attainment of the object they ostensibly aim at, authori- 
ty always descends another step amongst the ignorant 
classes of society. The greater the mediocrity of men, 
the more assiduous they seem to suit themselves ; Ihey 
repulse enlightened reason with disdain, as something 
heterogeneous to then: nature, and which must be fatal 
to their empire. ■ ' l 

If any party wish that injus^ce should triumph : it 
will, of course, avoid giving any enconragment to mental 
improvement ; a man may disgrace his abilities by de- 
voting them to the defence of mjuslice ; but if the in- 
fluence of reason is diffused in any nation, it most ne- 
cessarily tend to brins general morality to perfection. 

A revolutionary spirit traces out its own path, and 
forms its own language ; and if any one should wish 
lo vary, merely for the sake of eloquence, those cstab 
lished phrases introduced by party-interest, he would 
alarm his chiefs ■ they would tremble to see new senU- 
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. There 



are, if I may be allowed the eipression, certain receiv 
ed formulas of craelty, from which men, e¥en m whom 
[he greatest confidence ia placed, are never permilled 

Suspicions, jealousies, the calculations of ambition, 
all unite to withdraw superior minds from revolutionary 
struggles ; violent and obscure men range themselvea 
in their proper place only when order is established , in 
the overthrow of all ideas and sentiments, they think 
themselvea authorized to perpetuate the confusion 
which eiiets ; and having, amidst their Saturnalia (to 
borrow the term from antiquity,) become roasters of 
talent and of virtue, captive reflection is compelled to 
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banished first of all. Speech serves 
perpetuate anger, and to lii its fii ' 



'e the na 



>e of a: 



as decrees. The infuriated ga 

cracy to the most republican sentimencB m uiu wunu, 
— the love of reason and of virtne. The spirit of cru- 
elty struggles 'against philosophy, defies education, and 
shows itself more indulgent to the vices of the heart 
than to the talents of the mind. 

If this slate of things continue, we shall no longer 
possess any distinguished characters cicept in the 
career of arms ; nothing can damp the ardor for mili- 
tary fame : this always attains the end it desires, and 
demands from the general vcice whatever applause it 
has a right to expect. But in this free interchange, 
whence resalts the glory of authors and philosophers, 
ideas arise, if I may so say, from that very approbation 
which men are disposed to grant them. 

Bravery may stru^le against the ascendency of a 
reigning faction ; but the inspiration of talent is smoth- 
ered by it. The tyranny cf an individual would not 
with equal certainly produce such an effect ; but the 
tyranny of a party, often assuming the form of public 
■ "' ' a much deeper wound upon emulation. 



in the patronage of a kii^ and repub- 
lican emulation, when at ienglh it 'shoulif assume its 
real character 1 

Strength of mind does not wholly display itself, ei- 
cept in attacks upon power ; it fs by opposition that the 
Engii* acquire the talents requisite in a prime minis- 
ter. "When, on the contrary, ihe favors of opinion de- 
pend also upon the favor of one man, reflection cannot 
feel itself free in any of its conceptions : far from de- 
voting itself to the discovery of truth, itj^powers arc 
in every way limited : the mind must incessantly re- 
coil upon ilaelf Scarcely is it poisible, amidst works 
of imagination, amidst the domain of invention which 
legal power infringes not ; scarcely, I say, is it possible 
to forget, that the amusement of the sovereign and his 
courtiers is the grand'point of success that is aimed at- 

In all languages, literature may flourish for a certain 
time withont having recourse to philosophy ; but when 
the beauty of expressions images, and political turns, 
is no longer new ; when all the beauties of antiquity 
are adapted to modern genius ; we feel the necessity 
of that progressive reason, which each day attainsa 
useful end" and which offers an unlimited field to 
prove : nevertheless, how 'was it possible to write _ 
losophically, in a country where the rewards bestowed 
by one individual, the king, were the repteseni 
shadows of gloiy. 

The dependent state of eiistenceof menof liter 
under the French monarchy, gave them no authority 
■whatever in those important questions which relate to 
the destiny of mankind. How could they acquire any 



dignity in a social order of this nature, unless by show- 
' ig themselves adverse to it 1 J^nd what a miscrabla 
ledley of flatteiy andtruth do we find in the writings 
of thee philosophers, at once incredulous submissive 
and protected ! 

lUEseau has freed himself, in this century, from the 

er part of prejudices and monarchical considera- 

Montcsquien, although with more caution, 

play the boldness of an independent spirit. But Vol- 
' lire, who otien wished to unite the favors of a court 
'ith philosophical independence, shows us the contrast, 
lid evidences die difficulty of such a design in the most 
ftacible manner. 

"What we csll fneouragro^literjry men, is toplace 
Ihem below the jxiwer from which they receive their 
ecompense ; it is to consider literary genius apart 
rom the social world, and from political interests ; 
treat it in the same manner as we should a talent 
or music or painting ; or, m a word, for any art in 
ahich reflection, in which the whole mind indeed must 
absoibed. 

But to encourage literature itself in its highest 
(alks, and of this f am eicluaively speaking in the 
.resent chapter ; to do this, ia indeed true glory ; the 
lory of Cicero, the glory ofCssar also, and of Brutus. 
The first saved his country by his oratorical eloquence 
and his consular talents; the second, in his comment- 
aries, wrote the history of his exploits ; and the third, 
by the eloquence of his style, the philosophical elevation 
by which hia letters are characterized made himself be- 
loved as a man exemplary tor the assassination he com- 
mitted. 

It is only in free states that the genius of action can 
be united to that.of reflection. In the ancient govera- 
ment, literary talents almost always pre-supposed the 
absence of political ones. A turn for public buEiness 
cannot be discovered by any given signs, until it is 
displayed in important posts; menof mediocrity are 
Hiterested in persuaduig others that they alone are 
possessed of this talent ; and in order to gain credit 
for it, they piqne themselves upon those qualities of 
which they are destitue, upon that energy which they 
have not, those ideas which they are incapable of 
comprehending, and upon the success which they 
disdain : these are the guarantees of their pohdeal ca- 
ll aeemsa general wish in absolute monarchies, that 
a sort of mystery should N> observed as to the qualities 
which are adapted to government, in order that a self, 
importance and cold mediocrity may distance a superior 
undereWnding, and declare it incapable of eonlempla- 
tious much mote simple than those m which it baa been 
constantly occupied. 

In the language adopted by a coalition of certain 
men, 3 knowledge of the human heart consists m 
never being guided, either in our aversions or our pre- 
ferences, by mdignation against vice, or enthusiasm in 
the cause of virtue ; to be versed in the science of 
ftuainess. is to be never influenced in one decision by 
any generous or philosophical motive. The republic, 
discussing at large many of its interests, and submit- 
ting- every Ihino to the general voice, must enfranchise 
us?rom that blmd f^th which was formerly exacted as 
to ^e secrets of the art of government. 

Undoubtedly, great talents are necessary for a good 
administration ; but it was in order to banish talents, 
that people endeavored to mspire a belief that those 
reflections, which serve to form the profound philoso- 
pher, the eminent author, and the eloquent orator, have 
no connection with the principles by which tho 
chiefs of a nation ought to be guided. The great 
Chancellor Bacon, Sur William Temple, 1,'Hopi- 
tal, tie., were philosophers and men of liteiature, 
and have shown ttemaelves to be the first of statesmen.* 
» TheChancellorBncon was guiityaflhc most att«iomiiv 
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Frederic IL, Marcus Aureliua, and indeed the gi 
BTBlity of the kings or heroes whose dme has been 1 
boast of their nalion, possessed at the same time minds 
losophy ; 

and gained them, during, hfe, the ohsdience of admira- 
tion, — that obedience which gives to obaalute power 
(he most delightful attributo of free goTemnient ; the 
voluntary assent of public opinion. 

Certainly there is no career so limited, so confined, 
m that of literature, if we view it in the light in which 
it in frequency considered, — as detached from all phi- 
losophy, having no aim but to amuse the leisure hours 
of hfe and fill np the Toid of the mind : aucli an occu- 
pation renders us incapable of the least employment 
that can require positive knowledge, or that obliges ua 
to render our ideas applicable. A boundless vanity is 
generally the attendant of literature thus humbled and 
confined; its posaeasor belies his reason bythe value 
which he attaches to words without ideas, and to ideas 
ivithonl consequences ; he is, of all men, the most oc- 
cupied with himself, and the most ignorant of wW in- 
terests others. Literature must often assume such a 
character, when it is cultivated by raen retnoved from 
all affairs of importance. 

The most degrading circumstance to literature was 
its inutility ; that which rendered the maxims of gov- 
ernment illiberal, was such an entire disunion of poli- 
tics and philosophy, that those who had devoted their 
talents to instruct and enlighten mankind, were imme- 
diately judged incapable of governing them. Traces 
still remain of tkiis absurd ^judice; but Uiey must 
daily become more feint. Philosophy disqualifies us 
only for that arbitrary and despolic method of govern- 
ing, which ia degrading to ^e human- epscies. While 
we bring the ancient spirit of the court into the new 
republic, let us not pretend that, in administratioti, any 
thing can be more essential than reflection, more cer- 
tain than reason, or more impressive than virtue. 

The object of celebrated writers under a free gov- 
ernnjent ia not, aa in a monarchy, to give vigor to a 
state of esistence without any fined aim ; but for the 
important purpose of giving to truth all its persuasive 
eipTBSsion, when any material resolution may depend 
Dpon some acknowledged axiom. We devote ourselves 
to the study of philosophy, not as a consolation for the 
prejudices respecting birth, which, under the ancient 
government, might delnr us from alt future prospects, 
but in order to render oursel.es qualified for the magis- 
tracies of a country where autWily is vested only in 
the hands of reason. 

If military power alone prevailed in any stale, and 
disdained Utetature and philosophy, mental improve- 
ment would take a retrograde course, however great 
the influence to which it might previously have attained : 
Buoh a power would unite itself with some dispicable 
talents calcniated to throw a veil over authority, with 
men who would boast of their pretended powers of re- 
flection in order to abuse them : but reason would be 
transformed into sophistry, and the mind tiecome cun- 
ning and subtle in proportion to the degradation of the 

The tumult inseparable from a republican govern- 
ment frequently endangers hberty ; and if the chiefe 
do not offer to view the double security of courage and 
understanding. Ignorant power, or pra^dious cunning, 
will sooner or later plunge the government into despo- 
tism. To promote the happiness of the human race, it 
is essential that the great men to whom its destiny is 
confided should possess, almost in an equal degree, a 
certain nuniber of apposite qualities ; as a superiority 
in one respect only, ia not auflicient to captivate the 



esteem of so many different opinions ; neither, if 1 
may thus express myself, does it aufilciently personify 
the idea which we love to entertain of a celebrated man. 

If words have not eloijuentty mstmcted us as lo the 
motive of actions, and if actions have not proved the 
truth of words ; memory can retam only an isglated 
recollection of either words or actions. The soldier 
without an enlightened mind, or the orator without 
bravery, cannot captivate the ima^nation : certain 
sentiments with os still remain uninfluenced, and our 
own ideas, are still left to decide for ourselves. Thn 
ancients felt a passionate admiration for their illustrious 
chiefs, whose native greatness stamped their characters 
witii divers talents and glory of various kinds. A 
Tariety of superior qualities not only elevates him who 
possessHE them; but astabUshes a greater connection 
between this extraordinarymanand his fellow-creatures. 
Any one faculty out of proportion to the rest, appears 
a caprice of nature ; whdst a anion of many tiacquil- 
izes the mind and attracts affection. ' The moral char- 
aclar of a great man ought to present to our view that 
organization, that balance, that perfect justice, which 
alone, either in a chaiacter or a government, cati give 
(he idea of repose and stability. 

But perfiaps it will be observed, that in a republic 
this enthusiasm rejecting an individual ought of all 
things to be feared the most ; and far from desiring 
that perfection of character which T have just said is 
almost essential, those instruments of success ought 
rather to be sought, who compile discourses, ni^e de- 

: jj, jfjg ^ 



e profession, without having ot 



idea beyond it. 

Nothing can be less philosophical, that ia ta say, 
nothing can tend leas to happinesa, tlian that jealous 
system which would deprive nations of their rank in 
history, by levelling the reputation of individuals. 
General instructions ought to be most assiduously pro- 
advancement of mental improvement, we roust also 
leave the aim of individual gloty. A ropublio ought 
lo give greater encouragement, than any other govern- 
ment, to the multiplied endeavors which it inspires ; a 
small number only reach the goal, but all join in the 
race ; and although fame rewards nothing but success, 
every attempt ia ilpubtleas of some remote utility. 

The love of glory muat not be extinguished in great 

to this sentiment every degree of affection between ihe 
governors and the governed owes its existence. Of 
what benefit is an appreciating and cool judgment In 
our numeroua modem associations 1 Can milUons of 
men decide upon any thing, each according to his res- 
pective understanding ! Is it not necessary that a more 
ited impulse should communicate itself to that 



Ecult t( 

mon opinion 1 If a nation ia cold with respect to 
worth and merit, its contempt wilt not bo regarded ; 
and if some libellous detractors confound in their wri- 
tings the virtuous man with the guilty, the citizens will 
no longer feci that emotion of pure affection toward 
then benefactor, which leads them to repel calumny aa 
a sacrilege 

You cannot attach the people even to the idea of 
virtue, unless you explain it by the generous actions 
and the moral character of some particular individuals. 
Some think more efieotually to secure the independence 
of a people by endeavoring lo interest it only by ab- 
stract principles ; but the Multitude comprehend ideas 
only by events ; it displays its justice in hatreds and 
affections ; it will not cease to respect, until it is utterly 
depraved ; and by esteeming its magistrates, it learns 
to love the government.. 

The glory of great men is the patrimony of a free 
country; after their death^ becomes tke inheritance 
of the people at large. Tl(@iH?iA it^tflt'countiy ia 
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onstituled by recollections. How is it pos 
1 admire, in ihe eloquence of the ancionla, the 
i1 sentimoms which they felt for their illostrio 
le homage paid' to their memory ; and the i 



oaUe; 



Natl 



; and would i 



change that animation for mere abatraction . 

The principle of a republic where political equality 
IB bolden as sacred, ought to be the establishment of 
the most marked distincliona amongst men, according 
to then- talents and their virtues. JVee nations ought 
to hare in their tribunals judges inexorably determined 
to do jnstice to all, without behig !aid away either by 
mdignation or enthusiasm ; but when such nations 
have endured their magistrates with the relentless ei- 
ecution of the laws, they may abandon themselves (o 
the freedom of approbation and censure ; Oiey may of- 
fer to their great men that reward to which alone they 
aspire. — the opinion of the present time and that of pos- 
terity ; opinion, the sole recompense, the sole illusion, 
from whLch even lirtae has never the power to detach 

And Cffisar, and Cromwell, some one perhaps will 
ask ; think you that the enthusiasm which they in- 
spired, did not in the end prove fatal to the liberty of 

The enthusiasm inspired by military glory, is the 
only kind that can become dangerous to liberty; but 
even this is unattended by any fatal conseqnences, ex- 
cept m those countries where divers causes have de- 
stroyed the admiration merited by moral qualities or 
civil state talents. Thus we have seena republic over- 
thrown at Rome, and in England ; each nation hein" 
wearied of granting its esteem by a long continnance 
of critnes and misfortunes. 

Yet let us consider what that power vras wihich 
struggled singly against Cffisar? It was neither the 

''""' ' ""s of the Romans, nor their senate. 
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was the respect which was still universally felt for 
Cato ; this respect balanced the destiny of Ciesar and 
Calo, nor could Ccesar feel himself secure in the au- 
thority, unless his rival should cease to exist. 

Cato exemplified the power of virtue on earth ; and 
Rome testified for him that admiration which is an hon- 
or to the nation that feels it, and which presents to ty- 
ranny a far more considerable obstacle than all the con- 
fusion of names, actions, atid oharaolers. They might 
endeavor to give to this confusion the name of a philo- 
sophical republic ; but, m fact, it would only be com- 
bats Without victory, disorders without any object hi 
view, and calamities without end. 

The reputation and the homage constantly attendant 
upon men who liave gone through an honorable career 
m public afiairs, ate amongst the first means of pre- 
scrvmg liberty ; but what most effectually contributes 
to the progress of mental improvement is, as was the 
custom amongst the ancients, to blend together military, 
id philosophical pursuits : nothing animates 
* ■ " ■' —■'■'-^ -nuch as the 
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eating the result of his i _ .. 
tr fears that the light of hi; 
...-.w.. will be eitinguished without having in the leasl 
contnblcd to enlighten the path of active life ; he nc 
louEcr experiences that kind of shame whieh genius, 
condemned to pursuits merely speculative, must feel in 
the presence of the most inferior person, provided that 
person is vested with a power that may enable him to 
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more exalted; it is then nolongera melancholy reverie, 
dwelling upon the calamities incident to human life, 
without the ability to relieve them ; it is a powerfbl 
weapon bestowed by nature, the liberty of using which 
must give assurance of its triumph. 

Conquerors fear even the soldiers who assisted them 
to gain their empire ; priests fear the very fanaticism 
on which their power depends ; ambition is suspicious 
of its own instruments; but enlightened men, who have 
obtained pl^es of the highest importance in the state, 
can never cease to value and diffuse knowledge. Rea- 
son has nothuig to fear from reason, and phdosophical 
minds establish their own power upon their equals. 

After having examined the various principles of 
emulation amongst men, it may be useful to consider 
what influence women may have over mental improve- 
ment. This shall be the subject of the followbg 



The Indian CoUftge: by Beroatdinode Si.Piorre _ 

The rank which women hold in soeiety is still, in 
many respects, indeterminate ; a desire to please draws 
'-- ■■ "■-" natural understanding, while reason advises 
main unknown, and their success is as abso 
lute as their failure. 

I cannot but think, that a period will airive, wheii 
philosophical legislators wiU bestow a seiioas attention 
upon the education of women, upon the civil laws by 
which they are protected, the duties mcumbent upon 
them, and the happiness which may be secured to them ; 
but, in the present stale of things, they are placed neither 
in the order of nature, nor in the order of society ; what 
some succeed in, proves thadestruction of others; their 
good qualities are sometimes prejudicial to them, while 
their faults befriend them : one moment they are every 
thiiig, the next perhaps they are nothing. Their destiny 
is, in some respects, similar to that of freod-men in a 
monarchy; if they attempt to acquire any ascendency, — 
a power which the laws have not given them, it is im- 
le; if theyremain slaves, they 
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Generally speaking, it would certainly bL 

if women would devote themselves wholly to domestic 
virtues : but a strange caprice in the judgment of men 
with respect to woman is, that they esteem a total in- 
attention to essential dnliea more pardonable in a fe- 
male, than the crime of attracting attention by distin- 
guished talents ; even an atusemenl of the heart is 
tolerated in favor of an inftrior understanding, whilst 
the most unsullied integrity can scarcely obtain foc- 
^venesB for real snperiority. 

Let us lay open to view the divers causes of this 
eccentricity. I shall begin by considering what is the 
fate of hterary women in a monarchy, and also what 
ipublic. My first object most be to 









from these tH , .^ .. 

females as may aspire to literary fame ; and afterwards 

*- consider at large, what degree of happiness thosB 

jmen who pretend to celebrity may reasonahlyeqiect 

In a monarchy they have ridicule to fear, and in a 
republic, hatred, 

'■ is to he expected from the nature of things, that 
moparchy where a strict, eoaformitv to fashion and 
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prejudice prevails, ever/ eitraordinary aoticin,. every 
Bttempl to move out of the sphere in which you are 
placed, must at first appear ridiculous. What ia le- 

r' ed of you by your situation in life, or by any peca- 
ciicnmatauceE in which you may be placed, meets 
with general approbation ; but inventions that are not 
neeessaiy, or to which you are not compelled, are eyen 
anticipated by the severest censure. The jealousy na- 
tural to all men ia not to be appeased, unless jou apolo- 
oize, if I may so apeak, for your success, by represont- 
mg it as the result of necessity ; but if you will not 
veil therepntation you have acquired under the pretence 
of amending your situation in life and promoting your 
welfare ; if, in fact, you are suspected of only wishing 
to distinguish yourself, you will inevitably become an 
annoysiwe to those whose ambition is directed to simi- 
lar views. 

Indeed, men may always disguise then: self-love, and 
their desire of applause, under the mash or the reality 
of the most energetic and noble passions : but when 
women take up the pen ; as theur first motive is gen- 
erally supposed to be a wtah to display ^eir abilities, 
the public is not easily persuaded to grant them its ap 
protelion, and, knowmg this approbation to be essen- 
tial to them, feels stdl more mclined to withhold it. In 
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n perceive himseif to be eminently necsssary 
to you, than his conduct is changed into a cold reserve. 
Thus it is when a woman publishes any work ; she puts 
herself so cnthel^ in the power of opinion, that the die- 
jAnsers of that opinion fail not to make hei painfully 
sensible of her dependence. 

To these general causea, which aie common to all 

liar to the French monarchy. A spirit of knight-enanliy 
which still existed, was in some instances an obstacle 
to the too assiduous cultivation of literature amongst 
men. This same spirit must also inspire increased 
disguat towards those women who suffered themselves 
to be so eiclusLTclj engaged by literary pursuits, as to 
divert their attention from their first interest, the senti- 
ments of the heart. An honorable delicacy may occa- 
sion ev?n men to feel some repugnance to submit to 
■U those ccxticisnis which public notice must draw upon 
them : how much greater reaaon, therefore, have they 
to be displeased at seemg those beings whom it is theii 
duty to protect, their wives, their sisters, or their daugh- 
ters, eipose themselves to the public judgment, and 
boldly render themselves the general topic of converse. 

Great talents, undoubtedly, would triumph over al! 
these objections ; but, nevertheless, a woman must fine 
it eitremely difficult to carry off with credit to herself 
the reputation of an authoress ; to unite it with the in- 
dependence of elevated rank, and to lose nothing, in 
consequence of such reputation, of that dignity, that 
grace, that ease, and those unaffected manners, which 
ought to characterize her habitual manner and conduct. 
Women are readily Ba>wed to sacrifice their domes- 
tic pursuits to fashion and dissipation, but every seri- 
ous study is treated in them bc pedantry ; and if they 
do not from the first rise superior to the pie 
levelled at them from all sides, Ihosa very pk__ 

will in the end discourage genius, and check the 

of well-grounded confidence and elevation of mind. 

Some of these disadvantages' will not be met with 
in any republic, and particularly in that where the gen- 
eral aim is to promote the progress of menial improvo' 
ment. Perhaps it may be natural to expect that, in 
Such a state, Uterature, properly so called, may fall en- 
tirely to the lot of womeii ; while men devote them- 
selves solely to the higher branches of philosophy. 
- Tiii education of women has, in all free countries, 
been adapted to the peculiar constitution established in 
each ; at tiparta they wera accustomed to the 
Of'^val; at Rome, austere and patriot vurfn 



required of them. If, therefore, it is wished that the 
principal object of the French republic should be emu- 
lation in mental improvement and philosophy, it would 
surely be a rational plan to promote the cultivation of 
the female mind, in order that men may find compan- 
ions with whom they may converse on subjects the 
ost interesting to themselves. 

Nevertheless, since the revolution, men have thought 
'pohtically and morally desirable to reduce the female 
md to the most absurd mediocrity : the conversation 
they have addressed to women, has been in a language 
devoid of delicacy as of sense ; and consequently 
! latter have had no inducement to encite the powers 
of their understanding. "We do not, however, find that 
all this has tended to the improvement of manners. It 
is not by contracting the sphere of ideas, that the sim- 
plicity of the primitive ages can be restored ; and the 
only result of such a system is, that less understanding 
has produced less delicacy, less respect for public opin- 
ion, and fewer means of supporting solitude. What is 
applicable to every ^ing that regards the understand- 
ing, has in this instance come to pass. It has always 
been thought, that to enlighten the mind has been pro- 
ductive of evil consequences ; to repair which, reaaon 
has been made to make a retrograde course : whereas 
the evil arising from mental improvement can be cor- 
rected only by a still farther progress in that very im- 
provement. Either morality is a fable, or the more 
enlightened we are, the more attached to it we become, 
Ii; indeed, the French could mspire their women with 
all iKb virtues of the English women, with their modest 
and then- taste for aolitudo ; they would do 



well to prefer such qualities to all the shining gifts of 
shining ibiUties : but probably all they could obtain 
from their countrywomen would be, to read noUiing and 
to know noUiing ; in convaraation, to be totally mca- 
pable of an interesting idea, a happy eipresaion, or an 
elegant diction ; and, fer from being mora domesticated 
by this charming scene ot ignorance, their children 
would become less dear to them in proportion as them- 
superinlend theii 



The world v 



issary 



^ m, as love would be the only 

subject of converaat ion that could be addressed to them ; 
and this subject could no longer be treated with that 
sort of deUcacy which has hitherto been a substitute 

Many advantages highly important to the morality 
and happiness of a country would be al once lost, if 
women should ever be rendered totally insipid or frivo- 
lous : they would possess fewer means to soften the 
irritable passions of men ; they would no longer, as 
formerly, maintain a useful ascendency over matters of 
opinion, which they have ever animated in every thing 
that reapeots humanity, generosity, and delicacy. Wo- 
men, only apart from the interests of politics, and the 
pursuits of ambition, cast an odium upon all base ac- 
tions, contemn ingratitude, and honor misfortunes 
when noble aenlimenta have brought them on. If in 
France there no longer existed vramen sufficiently en- 
lightened to have then- judgment attended to, and suffi- 
cienlly dignified in their manners to inspire real respect, 
the opmion of society would no longer have any influ- 
ence over the actions of men. 

I believe firmly, that in the ancient government, 
where opinion held so salutary an authority, that aa 
thority was the work of women distinsuisbed by their 
sense and good character ; women who were quoted 
as examples of eiomienco, vAiea inspired by some gen- 
erous resolution, when pleading m the cause of misfor- 
tune, or when boldly expressing some sentiment which 
required tiie courage to offend against power. 

During the course of the revolution, those same wo- 
men have given the most numerous and convincing 
proofs of energy and intrepidity. Frenphmen can never 
become such absglule rd(iul»ftt>p4'^| ^o''^ 'o anoi 
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biUte .the independence and pride natural to the female 
character. 'Wonien had undoubtedly, under the an- 
cient government, too much ascendency in public af- 
fura ; but wdl they become less dangerous, when des- 
'I mental improrement, and couse^uentljr of 
Tiom their influence would then uise an im- 
■age . for wealth ; preferences without dis- 
uid aifection without delicacy ; and instead 
ig, they would degrade the obiects of their 
, Will the state be a gainer by this! The 
rienced danger of tinding a woman whose 
is out of proportion to the lot of her sex in 
■ught it to deprive tho republic of that cele- 
6ritr which France enjoyed by the art of pleasing and 
of living in society ? Now, wilhout women, society 
can be neither agreeable nor, interesting; but if they 
he devoid of sense, Or destitute of that grace in cou' 
versation which pre-supposes a diatinguiAed and ele- 
gant education, snch women are a nuisance instead of 
an ornament to society ; tboy introduce a sort of fool- 
ery, a party-spirit of slander, a tiresome insipid gavety, 
which must eventually banish all sensible men from 
their meetings ; and thus the once briliianE assemblies 
of I'aris would bt reduced to young men who have 
nothing to do, and young women who have nothing to 

It is true, that inconveniences will arise in aU human 
afiairs : some undoubtedly may be found in tho superi- 
ority of women, and even m that of men, in the self' 
love of ptople of understanding, In the ambition of 
heroes, the imprudence of superior minds, the irritabil- 
d pendent character, theimpetuosity of courage 
and many other' cases. And must we for these 
ason sist with all our power the natural bent of 
h md, and direct all our mstitutions to discourage 
g d talents ? Indeed it is hardly certain, that 

su d uragement would be favorahlo either to 
d or public authority. Those women who 

d ute of cDuversible powers, and unversed 
re, have generally the most art in fleeing 
from their duty ; and unenlightened nations know not 
how to bo free, and therefore perpetually change their 
governors. 

To enlighten, to instruct, to perfect the education of 
women as well as that of men, of nations as well as 
that of individuals ; such is still the best secret to 
attain all reasonable ends, all social and political 
relations which we wish to be founded on a durable 

The mental improvement of women can surely be- 
come an object of fear only through a delicate concern 
for their hapjimess. It is possible, thai to enlighten 
their reason may be to give them an msight into the 
calamities which so frequently faU to their lot : but the 
same argument would be equally applicable lo the 
general efleet of mental improvement upon the happi- 
ness of the human race ; and for my part, I entertain 
not a doubt upon the subject. 

If the condition of the female world in the civil 
order of things is very defective ; surely to alleviate 
their situation and not io degrade their mind, is the 
object most deajrable. Assiduously to call forth 
female sense and reason, is useful both to mental im- 
provement and the happiness of society ; only one se- 
rious misfortune can accrue from the cnltivated ednca- 
tion which they may have received ; and this would 
be, if by chance any should acquire such distinguished 
talents, an eager desire of fame : but even this chance 
would not be prejudioia! to society at large, as ifcould 
aSbct only that small number of women whohi nature 
might devote to the worst of torments, — an importunate 
Ihirat for superiority. 

Let us suppose some female eiisting, who seduced 
by the celebrity of talents, would ardently endeavor to 
obtain it : how eaay would il'be to dissuade her, if 
she had not Already advanced too far, to recede t Let 



her only see how formidable is the destiny she was 
preparing for herself Look but into social order, 
some one might say ; and you wdl soon perceive it is 
armed at aU points against a woman who darea aspire 
to raise heraelf to a reputation on a level with that of 

No EDOiiet ia a woman pointed ont as a distinguished 
person, than the public is in^eneral prejudiced against 
her. The vulgar can never judge but after certain 
rules which may be adhered to without danger. Every 
thing which is out of the common course of events, is 
at lirst displeasing to those who consider the beaten 
track of life as the protection for mediocrity ; even a 
man of superior talents somewhat startles them t bnt 
a woman of shining abihties being a still greater [die- 
nomenon, astonishes, and consequently mcommodes 
them much more. Nevertheless, a distinguished man 
being almost always destined to pursue some important 
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persons who anncT but a trifling value t 
of reflection. A man of genius may become a man of 
power ; and from this consideration the envious and 
the weak pay court to him; but a woman of talents 
can only offer them what they feel no interest about, 
—new ideas or elevated senlunents ; the sound of her 
praise, therefore, only fatigues them. 

Fame Itself may he. even a reproach to a woman ; 
because fame is the reverse of vfliat nature mtended for 
hor. Severe virtue condemns celebrity even in what is 
really praise-worthy m itself, as being ui some measure 
inimical to perfect modesty. 

Men of sense, astonished to And rivals amongst (he 
fair sex, can neither judge them with the generosity of 
an adversary, nor with the indulgence of a protector ; 
and in this new conflict they adhere neither to the laws 
of honor nor to those of good nature. 

If, as the greatest misfortune that could befell her, a 
woman chanced to acquire remarkable celebrity in a 
time of political dissension, her influence would ha 
thought boundless, even when she attempted not to 
eiert any ; the actions of her friends would be all at- 
tributed to her 1 she would be hated for whatever shQ 
loved ; and this poor defenceles object would be aiacfc- 
ed before those who are really formidable ware even 
thought of 

Nothing gives greater scope to vague c— ■— ' 
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ited, and whose life has been obscure. If the 
vanity of one man eiciles derision ; if the abhorred 
character of another makes him sink under the burden 
of public contempt ; If a man of inferior talents fails of 
some desired success ; all are ready to attribute these 
events to the invisible agency of female power The 
ancients persuaded themselves, that fate had thwarted 
their designs, when ihey could not accompUsh them ; 
in our days, self-love, in lite manner, wishes to 
attribute its failures to some secret cause, and not to 
itself; and the supposed influcnceof celebrated women 
might in cases of necessity, be a substitute for fa- 
Women have no means of manifesting the truth, nor 
of eiplaining the particulars of their life : if any calum- 
ny is spread concerning Ihem, the public liears it 
but their intimate friends alone can judge of the truth 
What authentic means can a woman have to prove the 
falsity of scandalous reports! A calumniated man te- 
phes by his actions lo an accusing world, and may 
justly say. 



Some private virtues ; some good deeds, scarcely 
known ; some sentiments confined lo the narrow circle 
in which she was destined to move ; some writings 
which loay render her name celebrated in countries of 
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wliich she is not an inhabitant and at a time when, per- 
haps, she bas ceased to esist, 

A man may, eTen in his works, refute the calumnifls 
of which he is become the object : hut as to women, to 
defend themselveB is an additional disadvantage, to 
justify IhEmsclves a new alarm. They are conscious 
of a purity and a dehcac; in theit nature, which the 
n of the public will tamish; sense, talents. 



but they 
Mfest asylum. 

Women, however distinguished they may be, tremble 
at the aspect of maievolenee ; and although courageous 
in adversity, enmity intimidates Ihem : they are exalted 
'bj reflection, but weakness and sensibiUty must ever 
be the leading features of their character. The gen- 
eraUty of those whose superior talents have inspired 
them with a desire of fame, resemble Herminius 
clothed in a coat of mail ; the warriors perceive the 
helmet, the lance, aud the daizling plume ; they ei- 
pectjlo meet with equal force ; Ihey begin the onset 
with violence, and the iirst wound cuts to the heart. 

Injustice may not only destroy female happiness and 
peace, but it may detach the heart from the nrst object 
of its affections; who knows whether the effects pro- 
duced by slander may not sometimes obhtetate truth 
from the memory 1 "Who can tell whether the authors 
of this calumny, having already embillered life, may 
not even after death deprive an amiable woman of Ihoee 
remets which are universally due to her memory ! 

fc this description I have hitherto portrayed only the 
injuBlicB of men towards any distinguished female : — 
is not that of her own sei equally to be feared ! Do 
they not secretly endeavor to awaken the ill-will of men 
against her! Will they ever unite, in order to aid, to 
defend, and support her in her path of difficulty ? 

Not is this idl ; opinion seems to eiempt men from 
ali those attentions usually paid to the aei in all that 
concerns an individual whose superior abihties are gen- 
erally allowed ; towards such, men may be ungrateful, 
deceitful, and ill designing, without being called to ac- 
count by the public. 'Is she not an extraordinary 
WomailT Every Uiing is comprised in these words: 
she is left to the strength of her own mind, to struggle 
as she can with her afflictions. The interest usually 
inspired by females, the power which is the safeguard 
of men, ^ f^l her at onoe ; she drags on her isolated 
existence like the Farias of India, amongst all those 
distuict classes into none of which she can ever be ad- 
roitted, and who consider her as fit only to five by her- 
self, as an object of curiosity, perhaps of envy, al- 
though, in fact, deserving of the utmost commiseration. 
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Wksmg p p randin two 

diSetent ways ; by depictiog such scenes as excite 
mirth, or such as awaken the emotion of the soul. 
These emotions spring from those concatenations which 
are inherent in human nature : gayely is frequently 
only the result of the various, and sometime whimsical 



i established in society. The emotions of the 
ve then a permanent cause, which eiperiences 
changes from political events ; whilst gayely 
ny respects dependent upon circumstances, 
more we simplify institutions, the more we 
^f&ce those contrasts from which a philosophic! 



can produce striking effects. Voilane has shewn, 
ter Ulan any other author ' 
santry would be deprived 



other author, how many r 
be deprived of by a reasonable scheme of 
Voltaire incessantly contrasts what ought lobe 
with what really ions ; exterior jsedantiy with internal 
frivolity, the austerity of religions dogmas with the 
libertine manners of those who instituted them. In a 
word, almost all his writings display instilutions the re- 
verse of every thing that is rational ; and institutions, 
moreover, so powerful that the pleasantry which dares 
attack them me, at least, the merit of being fearless. 
If such a religion was not sanctioned in such a country, 
there would be no more wic in ridiculing it, than there 
would be on an European stage to make a jest of the 
ceremonies of the Bramins. 

The same may be said of theprejudice of rank, and 
of the disgusting abuses which they may occasion : the 
mhabilants of a countiy in which these abuses had no 
existence, would scarely think any jests on such a sub- 



:ely perceived the merit of such 
comic "doacriplions as alluded only to institutions 
foreign to their government ; they hstened, perhaps, to 
what might be said of ihem, on account or their con- 
nections with Europe ; but their own writers would 
assuredly not eiercise then genius on such subjects ; 
every pleasantry levelled at irrationality, in civil and 
political institutions, loses its effect the instant it attains 
its end, the reformation of social order. 

The Greeks made a jest of their magistrates, but 
not of (heir institutions. Their poetical religion had 
an entire hold of their imagination : they were always 
governed either by an authorfly of their own choice, or 
by a tyrant who Md reduced them to the most abject 
slavery. They never were, like the French, in that 
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tions philosophical ; pleasantries upon the government 
being no longer of any ability, will cease to create any 
interest ; even those which are levelled against the hu- 
man race, as we see them in the ' Candid' of Voltaire, 
ate not applicable, in many respects, under a republi- 
can government. 

When despotism eiists, the poor slaves must be 
consoled by a belief that the general lot of ail mankind 
is unhappy ; but that elevation of mind essential to re- 
pubUcan liberty, ought to inspire (a, disgust towards 
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above those of life, and to dignify all the 

the heart in order still more to ennoble that first of 

liments, a love of goodness and of our fellow- 

The great secret of pleasantry is, in general, to check 
ail enthusiasm ; fearlessly to attack every thing, and to 
weaken passion by indifference. This secret is of ma- 
terial use in oppoaing pride and prejudice ; but liberty 
wd patriotic virtue must be maintained by an active 
interest in the happiness and glory of the nation ; and 
the vivacity of this sentiment is destroyed, if distin- 
guished men ate led so to contemn all human things, 
mat they are alike indifferent to good and evil. 

When society advances progiessively in the path of 

ploasantriea which, aflei havingbeen useful in weaken- 
ing the povifer of prejudice, could no longer act, unless 
to diminish the influence of truth ; — anch pleasantries, 
I repeat, vuonid undermine the principles of moral eiiat- 
enco which ought to be the support of indtviduala and 
of mankind at large. Thus ' Candid' and all other 
viiritinge of the same kind, which indulge their satirical 
philosophy even to make a jest of the importance at- 
tached to the most noble interests of life, are hurtful in 
a republic, where it is necessary to esteem our equals, 
to confide in the good we may be able to do, and to 
animate our minds to make dady sacrifices bythere- 
Ugion of hope. 

In worlis of invention tbcte may certainly be another 
kind of gayety than (hat which depends almost entirely 
on pleasantries upon social order, or upon the lot of 
humamty this is a penetrating and delicate observa- 
tion of the passions and characters. The genius of 
MoliF-re presenta the most sublime model of this su- 
perior talent. Voltaire was unable to produce any the- 
atrical efiect from pleasantry of this description, not- 
viilhstat.dmg the habitual address and ingenuity of his 
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3 amongst 

mankind : that which is borrowed from nature ; and 
that which is diversified according to the difiercnl modi- 
fications of society. This latter kmd of ridicule must be 
almost without support in a country where political equaU- 
ly is established, where (he relations of society are more 
nearly allied to those of nature, and a conformity to 
them may exist without oSence to reason. A man 
might be possessed of very great merit under the an- 
cient government, and yet have rendered himself ve/y 
ridiculous by an absolute ignorance of established cos- 
toms ; whereas, in a tree state, the habits of society 
can be shocked only by real defects in the head or the 

During the monarchy, it was frequently necessary 
to conciliate the jarring claims of dignity and interest, 
of external courage and imperceptible flatten, an air of 
indifference and a constant attention to self-advance- 
ment, the reality of slavery and an affectation of mdepend- 
ence. So many difficultieB to surmount, might readily 
attach ridicule to him who knew not how to steer clear 
of them. Greater simplicity, with respect to manners 
and situations in life, would fumtsh authors under a 
republic, with fewer subjects for coiqedy. 

Amongst the productions of Molierc, there are some 
which are founded entirely upon established prejudices ; 
such as ' Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme,' ' George Dan- 
din,' &.C. : but there are also some, such as ■ PAvare,' 
' ie Tartuffe,' &c., which describe man as he is in all 
countries and at all periods. Sncb pieces as these 
would suit a free government, if not in every point 



their character 



yet 



t least when the whole is taken 



The ridicule that attacks the vices of the human 
heart, is more striking and more bitter than that which 
describes mere absurdities or whimsical institutions. 
We feel something like melancholy even in the moat 
comic scenes of ' the Tartuffe :' because they bring na- 
tural depravity to view. But when pleasantry merely 
sets before us the contradictions arising from certain 

Erejudices, or perhaps the prejudices themselves; the 
ope we alwavs entertain of correcting them diffuses a 
more lively gayetj over the impression ca ed by d 
cule. We can neither have a talent, no d ed y 
occasion, for that sort of light gayety, in a ro mm 
founded opon reason, where the mind ou^h h 
be turned towards the highest department of m dy — 
the moat philosophical of all the works of m D, 

and that which pre-supposes the most prof und i i 
tensive knowledge of the human heart. Th p bhc 
may eicite a new emulation in this career. 

In a monarchy, we take pleasure in ridiculing such 
manners as do not accord with received customs ; m a 
republic, the proper objects of ridicule are those vices 
of the heart which may be detrimental to the pubfio 
good. It may not be amies to quote a remarkable ei- 
ample of the new subjects which comedy may treat of, 
and of the new ^m which it may have m view; 

In the ' Misanthrope' of Moliere, Philinle appears the 
reasonable man, and we laugh at the absnrdilies of Al- 
ceste, A modern author, developing theae two char- 
acters in thflh- progress in life, has shown AkieslH to ha 
generous and enthusiastic in friendship, and PhJIinte to 
be secretly avaricious and selfish, even to tyranny. 
This author has, I think, in his productions, taken the 
exact point of view in which comedy should henceforth 
be presented ; those vices which arise from the ab- 
sence of virtuous qualities, negative vices, if I may so 
call them, are what the stage ought now to attack : it 
ought to eipOBe those mere eiteriors, under the shelter 
of which so many men set their consciences at ease, 
and indulge themselves in wickedness under the sem- 
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A spirit of republicanism requires poait 
knowlcdged virtues. Many vicious men have no othel 
ambition than to escape riicule : they ought to know, 
and indeed it is necessary to possess sufficient talents 
to prove to them, that successful vice atTords a wider 
field for ridicule, than uTicouth virtue. 

For some time past it has been the fashion to give 
the name of jSrmnea* of mivd to that pcrseveranca 
which will pursue its interest in defiance to ail its du- 
ties ; and to call him a man of sense, who breaks sue- 
cesMvely, hut with art, every tie, however solemn, that 
he has formed. Vurtae, in short, is represented as ■ 
hypocrite ; and vice passes for the noble asauiance of 
superior talenta. It ought, therefore, to be the aim of 
comedy, to make men feel that immorality is a proof of 
narrowness of mind ; to wound the self-love of the de- 
praved amongat mankind ; and to give a new direction 
to the shafl;a of ridicule. Formerly it was the foible of 
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even graceful, and every estimable quaUty as insipid ; 
whereas, m the present day, it ie desirable to devote 
our talents to re-establish every thing according to the 
true meaning of nature ; to einibit stupidity and vice ; 
and to show the near relationship between genius anrt 

But, it maybe asked, what is become of our eoc 
traats ; and how shall we produce effects ? Assuredly, 
some very uneipecled ones will arise from this pro- 
posed alteration : for esample, the immoral conduct of 
men towards the softer ses has been unceasingly re- 
presented on the stage with a view to cast a lificulo 
upon deluded women. The confidence which women 
too generally feel in the sentiments they inspire, may 
reasonably ajibrd a subject for raillery ; but the sohject 
would he more worthily treated, and would also afforJ 
a greater scope for talents, if the deceivtr hilpwlf vrera 
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lendered the object of Uiat satire, which would be bet- 
ter directed against the ^greasor than ihe injured. It 
is easy to censure gravely what is culpable in itself ; 
bnt Ihe difficuity is, deiterously to place the rool's ca,p 
and belia upon the head of the guilty ; and even this is 

These men who would impose their crimes and vices 
upon you as additional graces, and whose desire to be 
thought clever is such, that thoy would boast even to 
yourself of having deiterously betrayed you, if they did 
not think that it wouM sooner or later come to your 
knowledge ; men who would conceal their incapacity 
by tbeu lalluny, flattering themselves that a spirit so 
daring against nniTersal morality will not be suspected 
of imbecdity in its political conceptions ; — these minds, 
bo' careless of the opinion of the good, and so aniious 
to obtain the favor of the powerful ; these retailers of 
vice, who carp at elevated principles, and trifle with 
sensibihty, ought themselves to become the victims of 
that ridicule which thev prepare for oAers ; the mask 
dionld be torn ofl; and they should be made the laugh- 
ing stock of children. To direct against such charac- 
ters, (ho energetic power of indignation is, in fact, to 
do nothing ; they must he deprived of that reputation 
for address and insolence, upon whicli they pride them- 
selves, as a compensation for the loss of esteem. 

In countries where *hH political institutions are ra- 
tional, ridicule ought to assume the province of con- 
tempt. Vice, however elegant, circuraBpect, or dex- 
terous, ought nevertheless to bo abandoned to the 
sarcasms of ridicule,— the sole avenger that dares attack 
successful vice ; the soleweaponthathas ^et the power 
to wound, where shame and remorse are meffectual. 

The morality of the French is perverted by the ar- 
dent desire they feel to distinguish themselves in any 
way ; but most by the brilliancy of theu' wit. When 
the qualities they already possess are insufficient for 
this purpose, they have recourse to vice in order to 
render themselves conspicuous: this gives them that 
confident address, that assurance and firmness, at least 
against the misfortunes of others, which ma;^ occasion 
some illusion. Comedy ought to oppose this detest- 
able disposition of mind, by disappointing it of its ob- 
ject. Indignation attacks vice as a formidable power ; 
comedy ought to represent it as a contemptible weak- 
ness arising from a vurclched degradation of th m 

The literature of free countries, as I have 
observed, has very rarely turned upon good c 
the facility of obtaining success by allusions to 
isting cu-cumstances of the day, and the serio 
cems of important political interests, have ur 

been equally prejudicial, in various nations, to th 
of comedy. But in France, the power of sel 
still in such full vigor, that it vrill furnish fo g 

time to come many pleasant subjects for ed 
Horace has daseribed the just man standing fi d 

erect upon the ruins of the world ; it is the sam w 
the opinion which a lYenchman entertuns of h m 
ibia survives, unmolested, all the faults that he com- 
mits, and becomes superior to all the revolutions of for- 
tune with which it is encompassed. While this feature 
of the French character remains une3aced among 
them, their comic authors will always have some in- 
terestmg subject to treat npon, and ridicule will have 
as much influence in the progress of philosophy, as rea- 
son and sentiment. 

Those affections which never very, properly come 
under the department of tragedy , whose descriptons 
being chiefly of the pathetic kind the source of its 
effects are m^austiWe Nevirlbeles", like all 
Other productions of the Vuman mind, it is modi 
fied by social mslitntions and the customs dependent 

The subjects of the jncienls ipid their imitators 
produce less effect in a repubhr tiuti in a monarchy 
the distmctiona of rank rendered thi pams of misfor 



tunc stdl more acute : they placed between it and ths 
throne an immense intervalwhichimaginalioncould not 
clear without trembling. Social order, which amongst 
the ancients created slaves, rendered still deeper 
the abyss of misery, gave greater elevation to fortune, 
and rendered the various lots of human destiny truly 
theatrical. It certainly is possible to feel aninterestin 
situations which have no parallel in our own country ; 
but, nevertheless, the philosophical spirit which 
ought at length to result from free institutions and po- 
litical equality diminishes every day the power of social 

Royality had been often banished, ofton annihilated 
in the governments of the ancients : but in cur days it 
has been analyzed : and this at once destroys the ef- 
fects of imagination. The splendor of power, the 
respect which it inspires, (he pity which we feel for 
those Vho lose it, when we befieve they are entitled to 
possess it ; all these sentiments act upon the mind, in- 
dependent of (Jie talents of the author ; and their effect 
would be very much weakened in the political order 
which I am now supposing, Aheady man has suffered 
too much as man only, to feel much additional emotion 
for the misfortunes, and other circumstances which are 
peculiar to the destiny of those individuals who are 
(sed of dignity and power. 



lot consist merely in the rank of the netaonago 
represented, but in the grandeur of the characters, 
and the energy of the passions when property de- 
Many attempts have been made to introduce on the 
French stage the beautiea.of the Eugljsh genius, and 
the effects of the German theatre ; tilt withthe CKfip- 
tion of a verv small number,* these attempts have ob- 
tained success only for the moment, and no lasting re- 
putation ; and for this evident reason, that the emotion 
produced by tragedy, like the laughter excited by com- 
edy is only a passing impression. If the cause of this 

the tragedy at which you have shed tears, has left in 

your mind neither the remembrance of one moral ob- 

iior of any novelty of situation, drawn from 

ses of the passions ; the emotion which 

han that eicitcd by the combats of gla- 
i tors t equally unimproving to reflection and sen- 

h met with an observation in some German 

ch appears to me perfectly just : it is, that 

ag hen really good, ought to sirengthen the mind 

h g weakened it. And indeed, true greatness 

er, however heavy the calamities under which 

enled, general y inspires the spectators with 

an astic admiration, wWch renders them more 

capable of enduring misfortune, 

Aprinciploofutility is found in this style, as well as 
in all others. Wliat is truly great, improves the .man ; 
and without studying the rules of taste, if we feel 
that any theatrical production acla upon the charac- 
ter in any manner that can make it better, we may 
rest assured that it contains some marks of truo ge- 
lt is not any masim of morality, it is the develop- 
ment of characters, and the combination of natural 
events, which produce this effect upon the stage : 
and by taking this rule as a guide, we may judge 
what foreign productions we may add to our own store. 
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It ia not enough W afiact ihe heart ; we must en- 
lighten the mind : and ail that etage-scenety which 
BtrikeE the eyes only, auch as tombs, eiecutione, spec- 
tres, combats, &c., ought merely to be permitted as 
directly conducive to the portraying of some eialtcd 
oharactec, or some profound sentiment ; all the affec- 
tions of a rejecting mind have a rational object in 
\ievi. An author merits real fame only when ho makes 
the power of emotion subservient to some great moral 
truths. 

The circumstances of private life suffice for the ef- 
fect of the drama ; whilst in general, it is necessary 
that the interest of nations should be included in the 
events that can be worthy to become the subjects of 
tragedy. Nevertheless, it is in lofty ideas and pro- 
found sentiments, rather than in historical retnem- 
brancea and illusions, that we must seek for the dignity 
of tragedy. 

VauvDDargue has observed, that 'Buhlune thoughts 
proceed from the heart.' Tragedy is an eietnplifica- 
tion of tins exalted truth. Fcnclon has composed a 
piece founded upon a fact vthich is entirety within the 
province of the drama. The very name of M. de 
Maksherbes, his nobte, but dreadful destiny, would, 
with a serious nation, be a subject for the most atfect- 
ing tragedy in the world. Eidted virtue and extensive 
genius are the new dignities which ought lo character- 
ize tragedy and above all the Eenllme ts arising from 
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Under a republican goveroment, the refJection must 
be most deeply aftected by virtue ; while the imagina- 
tion will be powerfully influenced by misfortune. I 
know not vheiher ei en glory the only pomp of life 
which can be holden in any estimation by the philo- 
sophical mind uoiild etlect a republican spectator so 
deeply, as tl e representation of those emotions which 
correspond with our m nost feelings, by their analogy 

lliat spmt of philosophy which generalizes our ideas, 
together with the system of poHlical equality, must 
give'a new character to our tragedies, l^is indeed is 
no reason why historical subjects should be rejected ; 
but great men ought to be portrayed with such senti- 
ments as may awaken in their favor the sympathy of 
every heart, sjid set off obscure facts by dignity of 
character ; — our nature ought to be ennobled motead 
of aiming at perfection in ideas of mere conformity. It 
is not the irregularity and the inconclusiveness of the 
£nglish and German productions that ought to he the 
[ibjoct of our imitation ; but it would be a new kmd of 
beauty in the French theatres, as well as in those of 
many other nations, could they learn the art of giving 

simplicity events of the greatest importance. 

The stage is real iifa, osalted perhaps, but still 
ought to be real life : and if the most common circui 

know how to introduce it with propriety, in order 
enlarge the boundaries of the "art without giving C 
fence to taste. In tho style of the ideal beauliful, the 
first-rate tragedians of the French can never he equaled 
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are the diffi es ng po try. 

What V. mm an- 

guage m tre the 

harmony, and the rhyme, interdict eipreaaiona which, 
m sucl) a given situation, might produce a fine effect. 
The conformities of the theatre arc required by the 
dign ty of the moral nature ; poetical, conformity de- 
pends upon the mere act of versification ; and although 
it may often heighten the impression made by some pe- 
culiar style of beauty, it lunits the bold career which 
genius, with a kcowledge of the human heart, might 
otherwise fearlessly engage in. 

And in fact, we ahould not think much of the gnef 
of any one who could eipreas in verse his regret for the. 
loss of some friend whom he had sincerely loved. A 
certain degree of grief inspires a turn for poetry ; one 
degree more destroys it. There is, therefore, undoubt- 
edly, a severity of distress, a style of truth, the effect 
of which would be weakened by being expressed in 
poetry : there are also common circumstances in life 
that may be rendered terrible by the power of afflic- 
tion ; bal these cannot be versified and clothed in all 
the imagery which versification requires, without intro- 
ducing ideas alMJgether foreign to the natural cham of 
sentiments. Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that a 
tragedy in prose, however eloquent its languaoe, would 
in Franco eieite much less admiration than the capital 
pieces in verae. The merit of a difficulty overcome, 
and the charm of an harmonions rhyme, served at once 
to display the double merit of the poet and the dramatic 
author. The unbn of these two talents has been one 
of the principal causes of thegreat difference eiisting 
between the French and English' tragedy. 

innoTalion"in ihe'lhoalric^ fine : ggitlv ailmiring the maslsr- 
plccca alraady In ils poBSWaion, any deviBtion (mm ths path 
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The infeiior characters of Shakspeare speak in prose ; 
hii scenes of transition are in prose ; and even when he 
does make use of verse, that verso being generally wilh- 
oat rhyme, does not require, as in the I^ench language. 
on ahnost continual poetic epiendot. I do not, how- 
ever, reconimend tliess prose tragedies M the imita- 
tion of France, where the ear could hardly be recon- 
ciled (0 them ; but the art of simple and natural versi- 
fication ought to be brought to such perfection, that it 
may not, even by poetical beauties, divert the audience 
from those aentimenls of emotion which ought to ab- 
sorb every o^er idea. In a word, if we woiSd open a 
new source of theatrical elTecls, we must find some in- 
termediate style between the strict conformity of the 
French poets, and tlie defective taste of the northern 

Philosophy Bstenda itself over all the arts of imagi- 
nation, as well as over aH the works of reason ; and 

, - enliahtened asc. has 

ity but that 

tore. Every thing eitemal is k'nc 
the moral being, in his interior sentiments, remains the 
Bole object of wonder, and can alone eicite any deep 
emotion. The style of tragedy most affecting to the 
human heart, is neither that which retraces the custom- 
ary ideas of common life, nor that which portrays char- 
acters and events as much out of nature as the marvel- 
ous in a fairy tale ; it is that style alone which awakens 
in the mind of man the purest sentiment he has ever ex- 
perienced, and recalls the feelings of an audience to the 
noblest emotions of their past life. 

Poetry of the imagination will make no farther pro- 
^ss in France ; verse will be filled with philosophical 
ideas, or passionate sentiments ; but the human mind 
is so enlightened in this centui^, that it can no longer 
admit the illusions, nor the enthusiasm, which create 
such pbtures and tales as are calculated to strike the 
imagination. Prance, indeed, has never excelled in 
this style of composition ; and in the present limes, the 
effect of poetry cannot be heightened but by expressing, 
in the eloquent language of the French, the nevf obser- 
vations with which time may have enriched them. 

To make use of the mythology of the ancients in 
these days, would be indeed to become childish through 
old ago -, the poet may indulge himself in all the crea- 



thology is to a modem neithi 
ment : he must search his memory for what the 
cianta found in their habitual impressions. These 
elical forms borrowed from paganism, are, to us, only 
the innilation of an imitation t to use them is, mdeed, 
to portray nature through the medium of the etfeet 
which it has produced upon 

When the ancients personified love and beauty ; far 
from weakening the idea which might be conceived of 
them, they gave strong^ to that idea, and adapted it 
the capacities of men who had but a confused idea of 
theii own sensations. But the moderns have traced 
every emotion of the mind with such 
Ihey need only know how to describe 
once eloquent and energetic ; and if they adopted fictions 
anteiiorlothisprofoundknowledgeofnatureandofmai 
their representations would become devoid at once i 
energy, gradation, and truth. 

In the works even of the ancients how much do » 
prefer their observations upon the human heart to a 
the brilliancy of their jnost splendid fictions ! Th 
image of love, borrowing the features of Ascanius I 
awJien the passions of Dido, is surely less descriptii 
of the ongin of an impassioned sentiment, than Ihos 
fine verses eipressive of the affections and emotioi 
which nature has implanted in the hearts of all. 

The ancients being mcessantly reminded by every 
snrrounding object, of the gods of f 
membranoeand the image of them were blended in all 
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LS : but when the moderns imitate the 
particular, we cannot be ignorant thai 
it m books for resources to en.bellish 
to which sentiment alone vvould have 
ammBlion. It is always easy to distin- 
guish a labored style-, however deiterously an author 
may seek to conceal it ; and we are no longer seduced 
by that involuntary talent, if I may so cipress myself, 
which feele an emotion instead of seeking it,and abandons 
itself to its impressions instead of selecting the best 
method of producuig effects. The true objects of the 
poetical style ought to be, to excite, hy images at once 
novel and jnst, an interest in manliind to gain a know- 
ledge of those ideas and sentiments which they uncon- 
sciously experience : poetry ought to proceed, like 
every thing else which is the result of reflection, in the 
philosophical step of its day. 

The models of antiijuity ought to be studied with a 
view to create and animate our taste and love of sim- 
plicity ; but not in order to fill modem productions with 
the ideas and fictions of the ancients : vie may attempt 
to mingle invention vnth mythological imagery, but they 
will never coincide. To whatever perfection we may 
carry our study of the works of the ancier.ls, we can 
oidy imitate them, but are unable to create new fictions 
in Uieir style. If we wish to equal them, we must not 
exactly follow their steps : they have gathered in the 
harvest from their fields, — we had better reap our own. 

The few mythological ideas we find in the northern 
poets, are more analogous to French poetry : because 
they are more comiiatible, as I have endeavored to 
prove, with philosopliical notions. Imagination, in the 
present century, cannot be assisted by illnsion ; it may 
indeed give exaltation to sentiments founded on fact ; 
but it is necessary that reason should always approve 
and comprehend what enthusiasm renders charming.'' 

A new style of poetical composition exists in tho 
prose works of Rousseau and Bemardine de St. Pierre : 
this arises from the observation of nature, in its rela- 
tions to the sentiments with which it inspires mat:. The 
ancients, in personifying flowers, rivers, and tieee, had 
lost sight of simplB and natural sensations, and adopted 
in their stead brilliant chimeras ; but Providence has 
so closely connected physical objects with the moral 
existence of man, that nothing can be added to the 
study of the one, which does not at the same time lead 
to a ftrther knowledge of the other. 

We cannot but call lo mind the roaring of the bil- 
lovra, the gloom of the atmosphere, and the terrified in- 
habitants of the air, in the recital of the deep emotions 
which filled the souls of Julia and St. Pteux, when upon 
the laJie which Ihey were crossing together, ' their hearts 
beat in aniirm for tlic lasl time.' 

The fertility of the Isle of France, that quick and 
multiplied vegetation prevailir^ within the tropics, those 
tremendous tempests which suddenly succeed to days 
of cloudless calm, are all cormected in our imagination 
with the return of Paul and Virgmia ; who, full of 
youth, of hope, and love, guided by their faithful negro, 
confidently look forward to a life of happiness in eacn 
other's company, while the unseen tempest is gather- 
ing over their hearts, which shortly after is to overwhelm 

As soon as we banish the marvelous, we find a con- 
nection throughout all nature ; and our writings ought 
to unitate its consistency and general appearance. Phi- 
losophy, by still more geneialiiing the ideas, adds grand- 
eur to poetical imagery. A knowledge of logic gives 
to passion a ffreaier facility of speech, A constant pro- 
gression of ideas, an aim at utility, ought to be per- 
ceived in all works of imagination. We allow no rela- 
tive merit, nor can we even feel an interest in difficul- 
ties overcome, when the mind acquires nothing from 
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them. Humau iiatore musl pilher be inalyzed or im- 
prcfvpd. RomanocSi poetry, dramatic prorlnctions, and 
all those writings whicti appear io have no other objecl 
than ti arauBB, cannot altainfcven to that without some 
philosophical tendency. Romances, cootainingnothing 
but wonderful events, would be soon thrown aside. "^ 
Poetry also which had nothing to boast but fiction, verse 
whose harmony was its only merit, must soon become 
wearisome to the mind, which is moat deshous of such 
discoveries as may lay open to view the sentiments and 
characters of mankind- 

The uncontrollable passions eicited by civil commo- 
tions, annihilate all curiosity, except that which is 
awakened by those writings which penetrate into the 
thoughts and sentiments of man, or which serve to ac- 
quaint us with the power and the bent of the multitude. 
We are curious respecting those works only, which 
portray characters, and put them in action, in some 
shape or other; and we admire only anch writings as 
may show the influence of exalted sentiment over the 

The celebrated German metaphysician. Kant, in his 
search into the cause of the pleasure arising from elo- 
qnence. from the fine arts, and all the finest works of 
imagination, says, that this pleasure arises from the de- 
sire we fee] to place at b greater distance the lunils of 
human destiny : those hmits which painfully contract 
the heart, are forgotten for a whde m a vague emotion, 
Of an elevated sentiment ; Ae soul delights in the ui- 
describable sensation it feels from whatever is eiall«d 
and sublime, and the narrow bounds of earth disappear, 
when the glorious careecof genius and Tirtue is opened 
f our view. Indeed, a man of superior mind and feel- 
ings submits with difficulty to the shackles of life, and 
is glad to solace his melancholy unagmation by mo- 
mentary visions of eternity. 

.\ disgust to Ufe, when it does not lead to despair, 
but simply produces an indifierence to the things of 
this world ; such a disgnst, together with a love of 
glory, may inspire great beauty of sentiment ; every 
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objecl appears in a new strength of coloring, 
cients were better poets in proprtion as f-- 
tion was more captivated : amongst the 
imagination ought to bs as free from the illusinns of 
hope, as reason itself ; for it is thus only that a philo- 
sophical iniaginatlon can produce striking effects. 

Even when surrounded by pictures of prosperity, 
some appeal to the sentiments of the heart should awaken 
us to the pensive lum of the poet. At the period in 
which we live, mcluicholy is the genuine inspirayon of 
true genius : whoever is not conscious of this afiecti 
of the njind, must not aspire to any great celebrity 
an author ; for this is the price at which such celebrity 
must be purchased. 

Indeed, even m the most eorrupt age of the world, 
considering morahty only in its relation to literature, 
it may be with truth asserted, that works of imagina- 

f Thf. romances which have of lals baen ^ven Io (be public, 

lile datkiieEB,anc!i:iiicaBile3,longcon1dDrB, andbtuiDri^, 
arc amDiigsl Ihe moet uBSless or ail pmdiKlionB, and cbdsb- 
ULiemly are ka the end more Tatlfpilng to the mind than any 

iikdectl Chan the genuine ouM, became Ibey admU of lever ceni' 
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, heart, than hlalmj ileflf 

,„ nnder the maalc nt Invaalion, we an loU 
weehonlil never learn thim hielorr- 

ntdBy,bMhlnr ' ^ "— ,- 

!e of romanCB ; 



m will not produce any great effect, unless they tend 
the honor and exaltation of virtue. 
We have attained to a period in which the character 
of the people resembles, in some respects, that which 
prev^led at the time of the fall of the Roman empire, 
1 the invasion from the north. At that momentous 
)ch, the human race seemed to stand in need of en- 
isiasm and austerity. The more depraved the man- 
's of France are in the present day, the nearer the 
French approach to a disgust at vice, and the more 
■ * feelings are irritated against the endless calami- 
iriaing from immortality ; the restlessness which at 
present torments them, will terminate in an animated 
and desided sentiment of which able writers ought to 
vail themselves beforehand. The period of a return 
virtue is not far distant; and the heart already pants 
Iter uprightness, although reason may not at present 
bave insured its triumph. 

~" we would succeed in works of imagination, we 
t ofTer a mild morahty in ^e midst of rigid man- 

itantiy hold up to view an austere morality. This 
general maxim may he more particularly apphed to the 
[6 in which we live. 

So long as the imagination of a people is inclmed to 
fiction, every distant idea is confounded and lost in the 
whimsical flights ofacceative reverie, hut when all the 
power which is left to imagination, consists in the ait 
of giving animation to moral and philosophical truths 
by sentiments and desoriptjona ; what can be drawn 
from such truths, that can be adapted to high-fiown 
poetry ? One boundless thought, one enthusiastic sen- 
timent which will stand the test of reason, the love of 
virtue, that inexhaustible source of all good, can at 
once bring to perfection every art, and every produc- 
tion of the mind ; can unite in the same subject, and 
the pleasures of imagination, and 
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We must 



veary of repeating, that philosophy 



the guidance of re „ , 

is the true one conveyed by the primitive sense of the 
word, philosophy can he opposed only by those who 
admit of contradictions in ideas, or supernatural causes 
in events. It may be justly observed, that there are 
but two methods of supporting our arguments upon ex- 
ternal objects— philosophy, or miracles. Now, m our 
days, as we do not flatter ourselves that we shall be en- 
lightend by miracles ; what is there wecan substitute for 
philosophy ! Reason, perhaps, will bo the answer. But 
philosophy itself is nothing but reason generalized. We 
are clever enough to raise a dispute about two similar 
propositions ; and we beUeve thst we have two distinct 
ideas, hecanae, by making use of equivocal terms, ob- 
jects appear double. 

Rehgious ideas are not at variance with piiliBOphy, 
because they record with reason; neither can it be 
contrary to philosophy to mamtain those principles 
wluch are the basis of social order; smce those very 
principles are at unity with reason : hut the partiaa 
' ■ ''■--, f ■ ■ -f ■ ■ - 

pparent opposition betwt 
philosophy, in order that they may be enabled to sup- 
port their assertion, that argumenls may exist, whidi 
proscribe the mvestigation of reason ; truths which 
must be credited unsearched ; principles whieh we ar* 
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coinpelled to sdmit, but must not analyze ; in a word, 
& sort of erereiae of the reflection which can Berve 
only to convince us of its ovm inutility. For my own 
put, I confess, I shall never be able to comprehend 
by what operation of the mind we can attain the art of 
giTJng one half of our feculties the right of prohibiting 
5ie use of the other half. If moral organiiation could 
ne aptly portrayed by Beneible objects, I should 

mind and judgment, rather Iban by the 
ing who should be laboring with one hand to fetter the 
other. Providence surely has not given us any moral 
perception, of which we are forbidden the use ; the 
more (be mind is enlightened, the farther it will pene- 
trate into the eaaenee of things ; at least, if we suffer 
our ment^ powers to be directed by a method which 
can ooimect and guide them. This method is in it- 
self no more than the result of the most extensive hu- 
man knowledge and reflection; it is to the study of 
physical science that we owe that justness of discus- 
sion and analysis which gives us a certainty of attain- 
ing truth when we sincerely deserre it : it is, therefore, 
by applying as much as possible the philosophy of posi- 
tive sciences to the plulosopby of intellectual ideas, 
that we may be enabled to make a useful progress in 
that moral and political career, where passion inces- 
santly obstructs the path. 

In the sciences, and particularly in mathematics, 
France can boast of the greatest men in Europe. The 
<iivil commotions amongst the French, fat from dis- 
couraging emulation in this line, have inspired a wish 
to take refuge in the study of it. Inestimable advan- 
tage of the present period ! Although every moral idea 
be absorbed m the disorders of intestine tumult, there 



jetr. 



truths, 



(-hose 



and whose paths are known. Men of reflection, dis- 

Ssted on all sides hy the follies of partj-spuit, attach 
unaclves to these studies : and as the power of rea- 
son is always the same, to whatever object it may be 
applied ; the human mind, which would undoubtedly 
degenerate, had it no other food tban the altercation of 
factions, exercises itself upon the accurate sciences, 
until it regains an opportunity of exerting the powers 
of reflection upon those subjects which are connected 
with the glory and happiness of society. 

Errors of every kind, whether m politics or morals, 
must shortly be dissipated by that prodigious assem- 
blage of knowledge and discoveries which has enlight- 
ened every subject within the limits of physical order : 
all superstitions, prejudices, false conclusions, and in- 
applicable principles, will sink into annihilation in the 
presence of that calm yet decisive reason, which does 
not concern itself, it is true, in the interests of the 
moral world, but which teaches all mankmd the most 
eificaf ious method of proceeding in their researches into 
truth. 

An examination into the actual state of mental im- 
provement, will easily prove to us that the sciences are 
the only true riches. I have endeavored to show bow 
much the general taste, with respect to hteratnre, must 
have been changed in France : it is the same with pti- 
iitics; the course of iJeas having been rapidly surpassed 
bv that of events, those ideas must be m p p t 
ally retrograde. This is a natural eff' t f th p 
cipitatcd institutions which are not th ult f g d 
instruction, and consequently not a rd g t th 

If the imagination, impressed with j t 1 rr t 
the crimes which the French have be t f 

should attribute them to any abstract t w I! 

become inveterate against principles w 11 as md 
viduale ; and this inveteracy, of which a principle per- 
haps is the object, will extend itself to every current 
which flows from it, how distant soever from the source. 
Did wa thus estimate the present state of mental ac- 



quirements, we should think the human mind had go:iB 
back more than a century within the last ten years: 
but the nature of those arguments which we allege in 
favor even of our prejudices, is an incontestable prool 
of the progress which reason has made amongst us. 

In order to justiiy the various kinds of su^erviency 
towards which divers sentiments may lead, we have 



upon the wishes of the people. When the muid has 
once taken this bent ; whether it momentarily advances 
or retreats, its future improving progress is secure ; It 
can analyze, and therefore cannot long defend whet i: 
really erroneous. At the present period, the French 
have not acquired a perfect acquaintance with politica. 
and moral truths : but almost all parties, however op- 
posite to each other, acknowledge reasoa as the basis 
of their discussions, and paitk utUity as the only right 
and sole aim of social mstitutions. 

When this generation which has suffered so many 
cruelties, shall give place to a generation that will not 
seek to be revenged on mankind for their ideas, it is 
impossible but ^at tiie human understanding should 
commence a philosophical career. Let us consider this 
career in its proper point of view, that is, as the only 
hope and support of the mind, ready to be precipitated 
into the gulf of despair, by a painful contemplation oi 
thepast. 

The philosophy of the ancients had in it more unagina- 
tion, butwas less methodical than that of the moderns-, 
it was also much less susceptible of a certain and posi- 
tive progress ; and while it made a more lively impres- 
sion upon the mind, it was more apt to lead it astray 
by the spirit of system. 

A chain of principles had not yet been established by 
means of analysis, from the origin of metaphysical ideas 
to their indefinite term, Locke and Condillac had 
much less imagination than Plato ; but they followed 
the tract of geometrical demonstration; and that 
method alone can present a regular and unbounded 
progress. 

In speaking of style, I shall eiamine whether it be 
not possible, if not even necessary, that an union should 
subsist betwiit what strikes the imagination and what 
acts upon the judgment : but at present I shaU only 
consider the possible applications and advantages that 
may result from philosoi&iy as a science. 

Descartes discovered a method of solving the prob- 
lems of geometry by algebra. But if, in me calcula- 
tion of probabilities, we might one day discover a 
method suitable to objects wholly moral, what an im- 
mense step it would he in the career of reason ! 

A mathematical method has already been applied 
with success to the metaphysics of the human under- 
standing : and it is a great triumph for philosophy, thai 
the forms of demonstration have been employed to ex- 
plain the theory of intellectual faculties. For eiample, 
what repose and happmess would it not procure to the 
human species, if political questions could arrive to that 
degree of evidence and clearness, that the majority of 
men. might give their assent as to a calculated truths 

Without doubt, it would be very difficult to subject 
moral combinations to the rules of calculation ; all the 
f d t of the exact sciences are invariable : but in 

thing be decided but by a multitude of different 

d t ns, many of which are so fugitive, that they 

p f m the mind before they can reach the lip": 

h w h ooner, then, would they escape from cal- 

1 t Nevertheless, M. de Condorcet has clearly 

dm t t d. in his Essay on Probabilities, that i 

old b p ssible to know before-hand, almost to a 
certainty, what would be the opinions of an assembly 
upon any subject whatever. The calculation of proba- 
bdities, when applied to a great number of chances, 
presents a result morally inf^lible ; it eerres as a gmAt 
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not hav8 the same application to the multitude of facta 
of which the science of politics is composed ^ 

The catalogue of births and deaths will, present a 
certain and invariable result, as long as there subsits a 
tegular order of liabitual circumstances : and the num- 
, ber of divorces, of thefts, and murders, that will be 
committed in a country where the popnlation and the 
religious and political situation remain the same, may 
he calculated with the greatest precision : and thus we 
see those events, which depeid upon the ddly concur- 
rence of all the human passions, arrive as eiactly ?l 
their stated periods, as those that sie anbjected only to 
Ihe laws of natnre. 

In calculating the proportion of ten years, it may ho 
itnown eiBCtly how many divorcee have yearly taken 
place at Berne, and how many assasainationa have been 
committed at Rome : it these then can be calculated 
to a certainty, is it not possible to prove that combina- 
tions of the moral order are as regular as combinations 
of the physical order, and to form a positive calculation 
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II m t be founded npon a con- 

1 ty f th m d not on the diversity 

mples 11 hi gs are different in the 

if tak parat ly ; but if a hundred 

h re dm ted and the calculation is 

hundred h and different men taken 

ly y 






II the declamation will be against the ei 



Imbly : 



when the i 



tigh d m n, what number of vtl- 
I n mu f w k mi ded, and what number 
di ng h d by p d standing, are contained 
h 1 1 TTi 111 would be still more 
t if th mt If h lass was talien into the 
b d I "B Iculation of the know- 
1 dg d d fr m y tion whatever, political 
[ ml 1 1 h f d d p basis nearly amountbg 
t ty Th ta thev were to meet with, 
m ght b m d and b 1 ed betwixt themselves 
from, the real action, and obstacles might be influenced 
from the very actions themselves, why should wf 
.lot be enabled one day to draw up a list that would bi 
a solution of every political question, from the positivi 
facts which may he collected from each country ? We 
might then be enabled to say, the' administration of 
such a people requires such a sacrifice of individual 
liberty: such laws, or such agovemment, are suitable 
to such an empire : such a degree of strength will be 
necessary, in the eieoutive power, for such an eitent 
irf coanlry : such a state of authority is proper for such 
a country, and tyranny for another ; such an equilibrium 
is necessary betwi^it different powers for- theii mutual 
defence : such Constitutions cannot mtuntain their 
power, and others are despotic from necessity. These 
aKamplea might be prolonged ; but as the real difficulty 
at this idea is not in the abstract conception, but to 
apply it with precision, the indication of it will suffice. 
1 think they were wrong who blamed the French 
j^iiUieists, when they had it in view to apply calcula- 
tions topohtios L it was also wrong to h " " ' ' 

them tor having attempted to generali^t, v.us>^ 
there has often been reason to accuse them of 
of observation of those very facts which aloni 
have conducted to a discovery of causes. 

The science of politics mIsC be created : we can only 
as yet perceive at an obscure distance those principle 
and combination' of eiperience which are to lead to 
result BO certain, that the concatenation of moi 
sciences may be, as we may say, submitted to the ev 
dence of mathematical conclusions. The elements of 
sciences are not fised ; what we call general ideas, are 
no more than special facts, which present only one side 
of a ijuestioUi without permitting ua to sea the whole. 
Thus each new fact gives us a new but confused im- 
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■, it will he against the liberty 
II tne press ; ano me next, against its subjection. 

As long as this disorder of favorable circumstances 
ihall ex^t, a happy hazard may establish, in some 
countries, institutions conformable to reason ; but the 
general principles of politics will not be filed, nor will 
the application of those principles to the modifications 
" social order be upon a sure foundation. 
It is thns in America, that a great number of politi- 
cal problems appear to be solved, because the citizens 
are happy and independent: but this favorable hazard 
depends entirely upon prticnlar circumstances, from 
which we cannot determine before-hand, what those 
principles are, nor what application they are snscep^ble 
of in other countries. 

Neither can the long dura'Jon, and almost indestruc- 
tible stabiUty of some governments in Europe, be given 
as a proof of the progress of the human understanding in 
poUtics, because supported by their power ; and while 
maintaining a claim amongst themselves, they have se- 
cured to men some adv^lages of association. Des- 
potism dispenses with political science, as force dis- 
penses with knowledge, and as authority renders persua- 
lerfluous: but those means cannot be admitted 
erests of nations are discussed. Force is 

;ombination, and destructive to every thing 

that belongs to thought and argument, both of which 
require the tree exercise of liberty. 

Despotism cannot, then, be an object for the calcu- 
lations of the human mind : let us therefore examine 
the natural resources possessed by the understanding, 
to avoid going astray m its progressive march ; and not 
those means of violence and brutality, which can only 
preserve from error by stopping every progress. 

The analyzing and uniting of ideas m thathematical 
order has this inestimable advantage, that it takes from 
the mind even the idea of opposition. Every subject 
that becomes susceptible of evidence, is out of the 
dominion of the passions, which then losethe hope of 
gaining the ascendency : in the moral, as well as in the 
physical order, there are already many truths beyond 
:h of their influence. 

e the time of Newton, there has been no new 
upon the origin of colors, nor upon the motion 
of the earth. Since Locke, no one talks of innate 
ideas : it is now universally agreed, that all ideas are 
derived from the senses. But to acknowledge the evi- 
dence of political questions, ismiinitely more difficult; 
the passions have their interest to render it so : there 
are, however, some even of thos^ questions already 
solved, and thus leave no farmer hopes of debate to 
the spirit of party. 

ITie state of slavery, the feudal system, and even 
religious disputes themselves, vrill never again cicite 
to war ; the light of knowledgn is so generally unfold- 
ed upon these objects, that the most vehement spirits 
cannot now entertain the least hope of ever being able 
again to represent them under different aspects, and lo 
form two parties, founded upon two different manners 
of judging and viewing the same ideas. 

The philosophers ought then, in politics, lo submit 
to positive combination those facts that are known to 
them, in order to draw a certair result from the num- 
ber and nature of chances. 

Algebraists will not tell you that you are going to 
throw such a number ; but they will calculate in how 
many turns of the dice tills number ought to return ; 
.nd will not find themselves deceived. It will be the 
lamc'with poUticians : they will he certain of a return 
■ " given time, provided the insti- 
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greater multiplicity of dilterent combinations. 11 tea 
effects of a physical eiperience can be destroJeii only 
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without using the 



bBcauae a triHing degree, mofe or I 

study of the human heart is nece 
what influence should he given to 
should be ahle to enforce ohedienc 
means of becoming unjust, and the action necessary lo 
be employed by administration, in order to Jfiite the 
nation in the same spirit, without shackling (he genius 
of individuals 1 How much experience is requisite to 
mark the exact point at which the executive powei 
would cease to be an advantage, as that in which its 
absence would become an flvin There is no problem 
eomposed of a greater number of terms, or in which an 
error would be productive of mote dangerous conse- 
qnenees. 

An abstract opinion that becomes an object of fana* 
ticism, produces in the minds of men the most remark- 
able effects : ideas diametrically opposite to each oth- 
er admitted, and esist simultaneously : the mind ad- 
mits, one by one, every proposition, wi^ut even at- 
tempting to judge them ; it then creates factitious le- 
poris, the seemmg abstraction of which pleases and 
exalts it ; for the imagination is as easily prepossessed 
by the abstract as by the most animaled pictures of 
truth : the soaring of boundless ideas is singularly 
adapted to the exaltation of Ihe mind. 

nhen once the dogmas on metaphysical systems 
are adopted, people are then apt to stand up in defence 
of every thing, even of those ideas which Ihey know to 
be false ; and by a singular effect of controversy, that 
which they have supportei) from argument, or from ob- 
sdnacy, becomes at last tliat wl)ich they believe : and 
by always seeking for arguments to support one side of 
^e question, they entirely lose sight of those by 
which ihey can be confuted their vanity is awaken- 
ed and their passions esattcd by the irritation which 
their self-love receives from contradiction ; and 
after a series of actions, at fiist inspired by opinion, 
theu interest becomes united with (he success of 
that opinion, and they find themselves irresistibly 
pushed forward by thai mlerest : there pass in the 
interim many combats which they refuse to acknowledge 
even to themselves, and which they at last contrive to 
stifle altogether. 

The devotees carry theh' scruples even to their most 
secret thodghts, andfinish by makmg a crime of those 
transient doubts which sometimes shoot across their 
imi^nation ; it is the same with all kinds of fanaticism; 
imagination is as fearful of the leturn of reason, as of 
an enemy that would trouble the good understanding 
that existed between then: chimeras and their weak- 
Fanaticism in politics, as in religion. Is agitated by 
kOose rays of truth which appear at intervals even lo 
thefumest belief ; and men persecute in others those 
doubts, the very £rst idea of which arose in their own 
mmds ; and the faculty of belief, fantastical ui its ve- 
hemence, is irritated by its own suspicion, in place of 
making use of it to arrive at the truth. 

In this disposition of mind there are found, arguments 
for every thing ; the most absurd opuiions, and the 
most detestable maxims are received, when thoy once 
have acquired the form of general ideas. The contra- 
dictions are reconciled by a sort of geometrical logic, 
which, if not analyzed with the strictest ecru tmy, is apt 
to appear like the severity of reason. 

' This law, (said Couthoo, when he proposed that of 
the twenty-second Praireal,) assigns palriolu: judges 
for the defease of the inaocenl ; but it assigns none /or 
cottspirators.' Is not every part of the doctrhie in 
this maxim perfectly correct ! And yel is it possible 
to unil« more atracioua absurdiliea in so small a coiii- 

ThiB flowery style which often seduces the most up- 
right minds, and which the strongest reason is hardly 
able to shake Vf, is one of the greatest scourges of im- 



perfect metaphysics ; for argument then becomes the 
weapon of folly and criminality, the abuse of ab- 
stract forms is united with the fury of persecution; 
and man, by a monstrous mixture, combines the 
frenzy of superstition with all that isarid inphilosophv 
It is impossible not to feel the want of a new doctrine 
to throw a light on this frightful mass of shapeless pre- 
tences, which serves as a screen to men of false 
principles, the villain and the little-minded ; as if trans- 
forming error into principle, and sophistry into con- 
sequence, could change the radical fallacy of a flrst 
assertion, and palliate the detestable effect of this 
abominable logic '. 

This new doctrine may now repose itself on a double 
basis, morality and calculation t but this principle is in- 
variable, that whenever the calculations do not agree 
with morality, however incontestable their exactitude 
may appear at first sight, their result must be erro- 

It has been said, that in the French revolution, bar- 
barous speculators, founding their bloody laws on 
mathematical calculations, had coldly sacrificed mdlioiis 
of individuals to promote the supposed happiness of the 



cd, that 

more simple, by striking out sentiment, sufferings, and 
recollection ; but they could not have had the most dis- 
tant idea of general truths, those truths which are 
composed of every individual existence, and every par- 
ticular fact. The calculation rs neither good nor use- 
ful, till it embraces every exception and regulates every 
variety : if you suffer ozie single circumstance to 
escape, your result must be false ; as the smallest error 
in arjthemetic will render the solution of a problem im- 
practicable. 

The proof of the combinations of the cnind is in the 
sentiment and in the ex|>erience : argument, nndei 
whatever form it may bo presented, can never change 
nor modify the nature of things ; it can only analyze 
what already exists. 

It has been advanced as a mathematical truth, that 
the smaller number ought to be sacrificed to the good 
of the greater ; but nothing can be more erroneous, 
even with regard to political combinations : for the ef- 
fects of injustice are such, that they mast necessarily 
disorganize a state. If you sacrifice innocence to what 
may be deemed the goodof the nation; it is the nation it- 
self which you devote to destruction. From action 
to re-action, from vengeance to vengeance, the victims 
that are immolated at tht pretended altar of general 
good, will rise again from their ashes, andemerge from 
their exile ; and such as would have remained in ob- 
scurity, if justice had been eiereised towards them, 
will receive a name and a couseouence from the very 
persecutions of their enemies. It is the same with all 
political problems in which virtue is mterested ; it is 
always possible lo prove, by simple argument, that the 
solutions of those problems are false, if the calculation 
recedes in the smallest degree from the laws of mor- 

Morality is to be placed above calculation ; for mor- 
ality is the imture of the intellectual order : and as ir. 
the physical order, ail calculations take their procedure 
from Ihe nature of thiiigs, upon which they can pro- 
ducB no change ; so, in the intellectual order, it should 
ram the si , 
The cause of those ah 
have discredited the use of abstract ideas in politics, 
is fully exemplified by the reflection, that in lieu of 
making morality the fundamental basis and supremo 
legislator, it was cpnsidered, at best, but as one of the 
elements of calculation, and not as its constant rule ; 
and sometimes onfy as an auxiliary, that might be mod- 
Let us then, in the first place, establish morality as 
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a Gied point ; latua then aubject politics to calcula- 
tions that take their procedure Irom this point ; and we 
ehall then see, those irtconvcmences which have attend- 
ed the apphcalion of metaphysics to social institutions 
and the interest of the human species, and with which 
they are so justly reproached to this day, would totally 

Politics can, be submitted to calculation, because, 
t-eiug always applied to acommuuity, it is founded upon 
general combinations which are abstract, of course ; but 
morality, the aim and end of which is the particular 
conversaliua of the rights and happiness of each man, 
IS absolutely necessary in order to force politics to re- 
epect, in theu general combinations, the happiness of 
individuals. Morality ehonld direct our calculations, 
and our calculations should direct our politics. 

This place assigned to morality above calculation, is 
e<^ually suitable both to public and private morals : it is 
to the omission of it, in the first case, that vie are to 
ascribe those innumerable evils, the fatal eSects of 

whichw. " 

pubhc morahty subojdi 
to hold in subjection, has often been the ruin of thou- 
sands of individuals, under pretence of promoting the 
general good. There arelikewisecenainphilosopbical 
systems, which threaten private morals with the hke 
degradation. The completion of every thing must ul- 
timately be submitted to virtue : and although virtne is 
susceptible of a demonstration founded on the calcula- 
tion of usefulness; yet this calculation is not sufficient to 

merous obstacles, she has received from nature a vari- 
ety of supports. 

The sciences of morality are only susceptible of the 
calculation of probabilities : and this calculatiou can 
only be founded on a vary great number of facta, of 
which the approximate result has previously been ei- 
amined. As the science of politics is only appUcable 
10 men when united in a community, the probabilities 
inthatsciencemay almost amount to certainties, through 
the multitude of chances from which they are taken : 
and the institutions established on this foundation, ap- 
plying likewise of themselves to the happiness of the 
multitude, cannot miss their aim. But morality in- 
cludes each man individually, each fact, and each cir- 
cumstance : and although a great majority of chcum- 
stances pro?e that a virtuous conduct is the beat regard 
to the iiiteresta of this life ; yet it cannot be affirmed, 
that there are no exceptions to this general rule. 

If, then, you wish to submit those exceptions to the 
same laws ; if you wish to mspire each man individu- 
ally with morality, in whatever situation he may be ; 
)ou will bad for each individual an animating and con- 
stant supply, which is renovated every day, yea every 

The moral alone, of all the human thoughts, is that 
which stands in need of any other regulator than rea. 
son: all jie ideas ^lat inflame the destiny of divers 
men at the same time, are founded on their personal 
interests : yet if we were to give to each man his own 
personal interest for the guide of bis conduct even 
if this guide did not lead h m astray it would al- 
ways result, that the effects of Ihio pr nciple would be 
10 dry Bp the source of every great and generous 

Doubtless, it must appear that morality s always 
conformable to the interests ol mankind but to give it 
this son of motive for a point of support, is to deprive 
the mind of the energy necessary for tlie sacrifices re- 
There is no reasoning, howeier subtile, that can 
represent a generous act of self-devotion as a regular 
egotism; to do this, the grammatical acceptation of 
the word must be adopted in preference to the senti- 
ment which it revives in the hearts of those who listen 
ts 11. Every ttuug Brings us OarK to uur own interest. 



because everything centres inourselTes: and yet Qo 
one would say, Giory is my interest i hfr^nsnt ia rny 
inleresl ; the sacrifice of my bfe is my interest i A 
would be degrading to virtue to tell a man it was merely 
his interest ; for if you acknowledge that his first mo- 
tive should be honesty, you cannot surely refuse him 
some liberty in the judgment of his own concerns : and 
there ate various circumstances in which it is impossi- 
ble not to believe that morality and interest are at vari 
ance with each other. How then is it possible to con- 
vince a man, that an event entirely new and unexpected 
had been foreseen by those who had presented him with 
the general rules of conduct! The rules of prudence, 
(and virtue which is founded solely on interest, amounts 
to no more,) — even those of its rules that are most 
known, are subject to a multitude of exceptions : why 
should virtue, when considered as a calculation of per- 
aonal interest, be eiempled! There remauis, then, no 
method of proving that virtue is always in unison with 
our interest, except that of returning to the idea of 
placing the happiness of man in, the peaceful security 
of his own conscience ; which simply signifies, that the 
interior enjoyments of virtue are preferable to at! tiie 
advantages of egotism. 

It is not true, however, that personal interest is the 
most powerful spring of the actions of mankind ; for 
pride, vanity, anger; self-love, and s variety of other 
circumstances, will easily cnake them saorifice this m- 
terest ; and in virtuous minds, there exists a principle 
of action toully ditferent from any single calculation 
whatever. 

I have attempted in this chapter to develop how im- 
portant, it is to submit all the ideas of the human mmd 
to matheroaticat demonstration : but although this kind 
of proof may he applied to morality, it is to the princi- 
ples of life Uiat it is more peculiarly attached : its im- 
polsion precedes every kind of areument. The same 
creative power which sends back £e blood towards the 
heart, inspires courage and ' sensibility* two sensations 
and two enjoyments wholly moral ; the empire of which 
you totally destroy, if you analyze them by personal in- 
terest, as you would destroy the charms of beauty by 
describing it as an anatomist. 

The elements of our being, pity, courage, and hu- 
manity, act within us before we are capable of any cal- 
culation, in studying the various parts of nature, we 
must necessarily suppose some endowments anterior 
to the search of man. The irqmlse of virtue must 
ever lake place of reasoning. Our organization, and 
the developments which the habits of infancy give to 
that organization, are the true causes of whatever is 
great in human actions, of the delights which the mind 
experiences in doing good. The religious ideas which 
pure minds are so fond of indulging, animate and con- 
secrate this spontaneous elevation, and are the noblest 
and surest guarantees of morality. ' In the breast ol 
a virtuous man (says Seneca) there resides a god ; but 
I am ignorant what god.' If lliis sentiment were trans- 
lated mto the language of the most enlightened egotism, 
what effect would it produce! 

It might be said, that this mode of expression be- 
longs entirely to the imagination, and that the real sense 
of this idea, as of every other, is submitted to argument. 
Doubtless, reason is the faculty that judges all llie other 
faculties : but it is not reason that constitutes the iden- 
tity of the moral being. If we study ourselves, we 
shall find that the love of virtue precedes the faculty of 
reflection ; that this sentiment is Ultimately connected 
with our physical nature ; and that its impressions are 
often involuntary. Morality must be considered in 
man, as an mchnalion, as an affection, the principle of 
which ia inherent in himaelf, and which is guided by his 
judgment. This principle may be strengiliened by 
whatever enlarges the mind and espands ihe intellect. 

There certainly exists a method of improving oven 
u,L ;heory of morality itself, by^"ii^^p^4ji reflM- 
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it that method, though usefgl when 



as it would c 

Philosc^hj, among its obaerratiuns, recognizes primi- 
tive causes, pre-eiioling energies: and in the number 
of these, virtue must certainly lie counted. Virtue 
the oRspting of creation, and not of analysis : it a| 
pcared almost at tiie same tims with that instinct whit 
prompts us to self-preservatian : and compassion f 
others developes itself almost as soon as the dread of 
any ill that might happen to ourseWi 
tainly not disavow what the wisdom of philosophy may 
add to the morality of sentiments : hut as we should 
do an injury to national lore m holieving it M be only 
the result of reason, we must select in every virtue 
what is purely natural, and reserve to ourselves after- 
wards to throw a new liglit upon the best manner of di- 
recting its spontaneous tnovemcnta. 

Philosophy may disporer the cause of the sentiments 
which we experience ; but it should only follow the 
course which those sentiments mark out for it. Instinct 
and reason teach us the same moral : thus Providence 
has twice repeated certam important truths to ihan, that 
they may not be lost to him when they especially con- 
cern his welfare, nor elude his diligent researches. 

The man who loses himself in physical sciences, is 
re-conducted into the path of truth, by the applications 
he is to make of his combinations with matcnat facts : 
hut the man who devotes himself to the abstract ideas 
of which the moral sciences ate composed, how can he 
be assnred that his conceptions will be either good or 
just in the eieculion 'i How can he dispense with the 
knowledge of ezperience, and carry bis views towards 
futurity with any degree of certainty ? It can only be 
done in subjecting reason to morality ; wilhont which 
nothing can subsist, nothing can prosper in opposition 
to its injunctions. The consolotary idea of an eternal 
Providence can fill the space of every other reflection ; 
but we must be on our guard, and distrust even mo- 
rality itself, when it refuses tu acknowledge a GoD for 
its author. 



CHAPTER VII. 



Before the career. of philosophical ideas had excited 
the emulation of enlightened men in France, those 
works in which questions of iileratnre and morality 
were discussed, when they were written with elegance, 
sublimity, and correctness, were holden in the highest 
estimation. Before the revolution, there existed a 
number of writers who bad aci^uired a prodigious repu- 
tation, without ever considering objects in a general 
point of view, in carrying the ideas, both moral and po- 
litical, entirely to literature, instead of subjecting litera- 
ture to the ideas of morality and politics. 

It is impossible, at this time, to feel any great de- 
gree of interest for writings which are only ingenious, 
and do not embrace the whole of the subjects on which 
they treat, never eihibiling them but on one side, and 
by such particulars as ate no way connected with the 
tirst ideas, not the profound impressions of which the 
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changes from the revolution which has taken place in 
the minds of men, as well as in institutions; for stylo, 
not consistmo in the giammatical turning of a period, 
cannot be looked upon as a single form, but as closely 
connected with the ideas and nature of the mind. 
Style in writing, is like the character of a roan; and 
this character cannot be a stranger either to his opinions 



I, but modiliea his whole being. Let 
us, then, eiamine what style is most proper for philo- 
sophical minds under a free government. 

The images, the sentiments, and the ideas, repre- 
sent the same truths to man under three different forma : 
and yet tiiere subsist the same connections and the 
same consequences in these three provinces of the un- 
derstanding. When you discover a new idea, you will 
find in nature some image that will serve to depict it. 
and in the heart, a sentunent that corresponds, by a re- 
semblance which reflection causes you to discover. No 



those three chords at the s 

which is no other than the harmony of the creation. 

It is ftom the more or less perfect combination o. 
the means of influencing the sentiments, the imagina- 
tion, 01 the judgment, that we may appreciate the merit 
of different authors. There is no style worthy of 

E raise, if it do not contain two out of those three qua- 
ties, which, when united, form the perfection of the 
att of writing. 

Fme conceptions, subtile Ideas which do not connect 

-' - "- ' -'--'- -' -' -uths, and 

:o detach 



If you particularize your ideas over-much, they slide 
into mere images and sentiments which conglomerate 
instead of separating. Neither arc abstract combina- 
tions which sentiment repels, and which exhaust the 
imagination, more congenial to this universal nature, 
the sublimity of which is lo be represented by the beau- 
ties of style. Images that throw no li^t on any idea, 
are no more than whimsical phantoms, or simply pic- 
ent : sentiments that awake no moral 
reflection, are most certainly affected. 



nothing 1 



' style. 



iniplo, presented always the studied 
side of the discoveries of lite mind : his writings pos- 
sessed neither philosophical ideas, nor lively descrip- 
tions. It is impossible that sentiments which do not 

images. Those thoughts that may be offered under 
the double aspect of sentiment and imagination, are the 
first of the mora! order : but when the ideas are too 
much refined, [hey have no terms of comparison inani- 

In the positive sciences, you only need abstract 
forms; but when you treat upon other philosophical 
subjects, you must remain where you can make use at 

that all combine, by different means, lo the develop- 
ment of the same truths. 

Fenelon joins soft and pure sentiments to the images 
that ptopsrly belong to them : Bossuet unites philo- 
sophical ideas with those pictmes that command te- 
spect. Rousseau combines the passions of the heart 
with the natural eSects which produce them : Montes- 
quieu, m his dialogue of Bucrate and Sytia, comes 
very near lo uniting all the qualities of style, connec- 
tion of ideas, the profundity of sentiment, and the force 
of imagery. There are found in those dialogues all 
ihe grandeur and elevation of line ideas, with as much 
of the figurative as is necessary to the complete develop- 
ment of philosophic conception. Wo do not feel, 
while perusing the beautiful pages of Montesquieu, that 
tonderness which an impassioned eloquence ought to 
give birth to, but the sensation caused by what is ttulj 
admirable in every style r it is that kind of emotion felt 
by strangers on entering St Peter's, at Rome ; whcta 
every instant they discover some new beauty that ab- 
sorbs, as we may say, the stribing effect of the whole. 

M alb tanche endeavored toconibine ideas with images, 
in his Essay on Metaphysics: but as hia ideas wers 
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not founded on truth, we can but verj imperfectly dis- 
cover tlie union he wished to establish between them 
and his brilliant images, Garat, in his Lessons to the 
Normal Schools, is a model of perfection in that style ; 
and Rivatol, in spiM) of some studied eipressions. 
makes yoii pcrfBclly conceive the possibility of ^ 
perfect harmony, between the images drawn from na- 
ture, and the ideas which serve to form the chain of 
principles and their deductions in the moral order. 
Who can tell to what length this power of analysis 
may be carried, which, when united to imagina^on, so 
far from being dealractive to any thing, adds new life 
to every thing, and, imitating nature, concentrates the 
divers elements of life in the same focus t 

A work upon the principles of taste, upon music, or 
painting, may become a work of philosophy, if it be 
addressed to man altogether; if it escite in his breast 
those sentiments and ihoughla which aggrandize every 
question ; while a discourse upon the most important 
interests of human society, may fatigue the mind, ii^ it 
contain nothing but mete circumstances, or if it pre- 
sent important subjects crowded into a narrow compass, 
and does not carry the mind to general considerations 
by which it is interested. 

The charm of style dispenses with the efforts re- 
quired by the conception of abstracl ideas ; figurative 
eipressions rouse every spark of life within ; and an 
animated picture encourages you to pursue a long 
chain of ideaaand arguments. There is no longer any 
occasion to straggle with absence of mind, when the 
imagination is captivaled ; it comnjanria of itself the 
power of attention. 

If works purely literal do not contain thai sort of 
analysis which aggrandizes every object it compre- 
hends ; if it does not characterize the particulars with- 
out losing sight of the whole ; ^d if they do not 
prove at the same time their knowledge of men, and 
their study of life ; they must appear but as worlis of 
puerility. In a free country, when a man renders him- 
self remaAable by his writing, it is required that he 
should indicate, in those wcitmgs, the important qaali- 
liee that the nation niav one day claim from some one 
of her citizens, of whatever class or denomination ; 
but a woj^ that is not philosopbieady written, may class 
its author among artists, but can never elevate him to 
the rank of thinkers. 

Since the revolution, the French have launched into 
a fault that is jjarticularly destructive to the beauties of 
style : they wished, by employing new verbs, to abridge 
all their phrases, and render all their eipressions ab- 
struse :* but nothing can be more contrary to the 
Falcnt of a great writer. Concision does not consist 
in the art of diminishing the number of words : much 
less does it consist in the privation of images. The 
concision which we should be ambitious of attaining, 
is such a one as that of Tacitus, which is at once both 
eloquent and energetic : — energy, so lar from being 
prejudicial to that brevity of styls we so justly admire, 
that figurative eKpreasions are those by which the 
greater number of ideas are retraced in the smallest 
compass. Neither can the invention of new words 
contribute towards perfection of style. Masters of the 
art may secure the reception of a few when they are 
involuntarily creattid by a sudden impulse of thought ; 

torn of a sterility of ideas. When an author permita 
himeeif to make use of a new word : the reader, who 
is not accustomed to it, stops to judge it; and this 
breaking in upon the attendon hurts the general and 
continued effect of the styte. 

All that has been said of bad taste, may be equally 
applied to tha faults of the language which has been 
employed by many writers, for these ten years past. 
Nevertheless, there are some of those faults which 
more particularly belong to the influence of political 



events ; which I propose to discuss in speaking cf elo- 
quence. 

"When philosophy makes a new progress, style must 
necessarily proceed on to perfection. The literary 
principles that may be applied to the art of writing, 
have been almost all developed ; but the knowiidgs 
and study of the human heart ought each day to E,dd to 
the sure and rapid means vriuch have effect upon the 
mind. Every time that an impartial public are not 
moved and persuaded by a discourse, or a work, the 
fault timsl lie in the author: but it is almost always to 
what he is deficient in as a moralist, that his fault as a 
writer must be attributed. 

It often happens in society, when listening to those 
who have the desire of persuading their auditors of 
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remarking how little they have observed that nature, 
whose characteristic signs they wish [o imitate : and 
authors are for ever falUng in the same error, when 
they wi^ to develop moral tmths or profound senti- 
ments. I>oubtlesa, there are some subjects in which 
art cannot supply what is really esperienced by nature ; 
but there are others which might be handled with suc- 
cess, if profound reflections were lirst made upon the 
impressions that are experienced by the greater part of 
mankind, and the means of giving birth to them. 

It is the gradation of terms, the agreement and 
choice of suitable words, tho rapidity of certain forms, 
the development of certain motives, or lastly, the stylo 
itself perhaps, which actuate the opmions, and insinu- 
ate themselves into the persiiasiun of men. An ei- 
pression which at the bottom changes nothing of the 
idea, bat which has not a natural application, must be- 
come an object of speculation Co most readers. Too 
strong an epithet may ei.tirely destroy the effect of sn 
argument founded on truth ; and the slightest shade 
may entirely turn aside the imagination that was pro- 
posed lo follow you. An otiscurity in the arrange- 
ment, which reflection might easily have penetrated, 
takes away, all at once, the interest you have insiiired. 
In short, style requires some of those qualities that are 
necessary to govern mankind ; we must know theit 
faults, sometimes spare, and sometimes subdue them ; 
but the utmost care must be taken to guard against that 
pride which, inciting men to accuse a nation rather 
than themselves, retuse to admit the general opinion, 
as the supreme judge of their talents. 

Ideas }n themselves ate independent of the eflecta 
which they produce : but the aim of style being pre- 
cisely to engage mankind to adopt the ideas which It 
eipressBs ; if the author does not obtain his aim, it in 
because his penetration has not yet discovered the road 
which leads U) the secrets of the heart, and the princi- 
ples of judgment ; which he most first become master 
of himself, in order to influence the opinion of others. 

It is m this style, above all, that we may remark that 
grandeur of soul which distinguishes the clmracter of the 
mflji in Che ariter. The puriljr and grandeur of the 
language add greatly to the consideration of those who 
govern, particularly in a country where a political 
equality is established. Keal dignity of language is 
the best method of pronouncing al! moral distinctions : 
it also inspires a respect that improves those who ei- 
perience it. In short, it is possible that the art of 
writing may one day become one of the principal 
powers of a free sCaCe. 

When the first legislators of a country are possessed 
of this power, it forms of ilself an union betwixt those 
who govern and those who are governed. Doubtless, 
actions are the best guarantees for the morality of 
mankind : nevertheless. I believe there exists an ac- 
cent in words, and, of course, a character in the forms 
of style, which attests the qualities of the mind with 
more certitude than e^en actions themselves. This 
sort of style is not an art that may bo acquired by tho 
understanding ; it is the real eih^ition of the heart. 
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Men of imagination^ by transporting themaelTes into 
tie character of another, may discover what that other 
might have said : but when the;' speak in their own 
character, it is their own sentiments which appear, even 
in defence of their etfotla to conceal them. There 
never existed an author who, in speaking of himself, 
knew how lo give an idea superior to the truth. A 
word, a false transition, an exaggerated eipression, 
reveals what they moat wish to conceal. 

If a man of great talents as an orator, was accused, 
and had to plead his own cause before a tribunal ; it 
would be easy to judge, by his manner of defence, 
whether he was innocent or guilty, every ^me that 
words are called in testimony. It is not possible to 
take from language that ch^cter of truth implanted 
by nature : it is no longer a deceptive art ; what they 
foci, escapes in a thousand different ways from what 
they relate. 

TTie virtuous man has a proof of his innocence 
which the wicked cannot deprive him of; it ia a mark 
set upon him by his Creator, which his fellow-men 
cannot misconstrue. The calm and dignified eipres- 
sion of an elevated sentiment, the clear and simple 
manner of annouacing a fact, that style of reason which 
belongs only to virtue, cannot be counterfeited: this 
language is not only the result of virtuous sentiments, 
but they are also forcibly inspired by it. 

The noble and simple beauties of certain eipres- 
aions command respect even from those who pronounce 
them i and among other woes attached to self-con- 
tempt, we must also add the loss of this language, 
which causes the most exalted and pure emotions to 
those who are worthy of using it. 

This style of the mind, if I may thus express myself, 
is one of the greatest supports of s free government ; 
it arises from such a train of sentiments as must be in 
concordance with those of every honest man. and from 
such a confidence and respect for the pubUc opinion. 
that it is a certain proof of much present happiness, and 
B sure gnarantee of much happiness to come. 

When an American, in announcing the death of 
General Wasbinglon, said, ' Divine pTmidence hath 
been pleatedtotBithdTajB from the nadtl of us this man, 
the first in war, the first in peace, and tite first in the 
affeclions of his cmmtr^ ." what sentiments, what ideas 
are recalled to the mtnd by those expressions ! Does 
not this acknowledgment of divine Providence indicate, 
that, in this enlightened country, no ridicule is thrown 
□pon religious ideaa, nor on those regrets expressed in 
the tenderness of the heart 1 This simple encomium on a 
great man, and the gradation which gives for the last 
term of his glory, ' thea^ectitms of his cowntry,* cQnveya 
to the heart a deep and tender emotion. 

How many virtues, in fact, are comprehended in the 
love of a free nation for their first l^islalor ! for a man 
who. after twenty yeara of unblemished reputation in a 
public character, became, by his own choice, a private 
individual ! It appeara as if he had oidy traversed the 
fields of power, in the journey of life, as a road that led 
to retirement; a retirement honored by the most noble, 
elevating, and pleasing recollections ! 

Never, in any crisis of the French revolution, was 
ibere lo be found a man who could have spoken the 
language of which T have recited the above few remark- 
able words; but in every report that hath reached us 
of the conoecliOD that subsisted between the American 
legialaiors and the cidzena, there are lo be found this 
purity and grandeur of style, which can only be inspired 
by. the conscience of an honest man. 

Every pure government is called, by the form of in- 
Btitntions, lo develop and comment upon the motives 
of its resolves. When, in the moment of peril, the 
French legislators addressed the people in those elo- 
quent phrases which they were accustomed to use 
among themselves, they producP^ no effect on the 
mind of a pubUc weakened by every ineffectual effurt 



that was attempted to rouse in them the wished for en- 
thusiasm ; but enthusiasm was farther from reviving 
than ever, though dften having been solicited in vain. 

I think I may venture to affirm, tiiat my father was 
the first, and hitherto one of the most perfect models 
of the art of writing, for a man in a public capacity : 
he possessed in full the talent of appealing to the opin- 
ions of mankind, and making them serviceable to the 
support of government, and of re-animating the princi- 
ples of morality in the breasts of mankind ; a power, oi 
which the magistrates ought to look upon themselves 
as the representatives ; a power, which alone can give 
them the right of demanding any sacrifice of die nation. 
In ^ite of OUT losses of every kind, since the time of 
M. Necker, there exists a visible progress in the lan- 
guage used by the chiefs of government : they have 
called reason to their discussions, and sometimes sen- 
timents : but even then, they appear to me much in- 
ferior in precise eloquence, to M, Necker, 

When once the power of words is admitted into po- 
litical interests, they become of the highest importance 
in those slates where despotic law strikes silently on 
the heads of individuals ; tiie first consideration is then 
, precisely, that silence which leaves the anpposition ol 
every thing to hope or fear. But when the government 
enters with the nation into the examination of its inter- 
ests, the grandeur and the simplicity of the expressions 
which they employ, are the only means of gaining them 
the esteem and confidence of the multitude. 

Certainly, all the great men we are acquainted widi, 
have not distinguished themselves as writers ; but lliera 
are very few who have not exercised the empire of 
viTords ; all the grand discourses and celebrated expres- 
sions of the heroes of antiquity are models of style ; 
Ihey are expressions which were inspired by genius or 
by virtue, which talent has collected or imitated. The 
laconiam of the Spartans, and the energetic expressions 
of Phocion, harmonized as well, and often better, than 
the most regularly anstained discourses, the necessary 
attributes of the power of language ; this manner of 
eipression acted on the imaginations of the people, 
characterized the motives of the actions of government, 
and set forth in a conspicuous manner the sentiments 
of the legislators. 

Such are the principal aids that political suthorily 
can derive from the art of speaking to mankind ; such 
are the advantages which may be secured to order, to 
morality, and to the public spirit, by the measured, so- 
lemn, and occasionally affecting style of those men who 
are called to the government of tlie states. But this is 
as yet only one point gained of the power of language ; 
ani the boundaries of the career we now run, will long 
recede before us : we shall see ^at power rise to a 
much higher degree, if we contemplate :t when defend- 
ing liberty, protectmg i " . . .■ 
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CHAPTER Vin, 

OS BLOaOEHCI. 

In free countries, the political destiny of nations 
being decided by their own will, men seek and acquire 
in the highest degree, the means of influencing that 
will ; and the first of all is eloquence. Efforts of ail 
kinds acquire strength in proportion as they are recom- 
pensed ; and when power aAd honor are holdeu out by 
government as a reward of genius ; those who are 
worthy of obtaining the prine, are not tardy iu present- 
ing themselves to demand it. Emulation will develop 
Iflfents, which would have remained unknown in a state 
wliere no remuneration could be offeied worthy of lbs 
acceptance of a great mind. 
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ernes the firEt years of the levolution, eloqueDce in 

of following its natural progress in the deliberating 
assemblies ; let us examine how it may revive and 
come to perleclion ; and conclude by a general 
observation upon its utility towards the progreag 
of the human uaderstandmg and the support otlil^i'ty. 

Energy in diacourse cannot be separated from mea- 
sure. If every thing is permitted, nothing can produce 
any gi^eat effect. To treat moral confederationa with 
caution, is to respect talents, services, and virtues ; it 
is to honor, in each man, the rights which his life has 
given kiim to the public esteem. If you confound by a 
gross and scrupulous equality wliat distinguishes me 
inei^uality of nature ; the social state would resemble 
the confusion of a battle, in which nothing is to be 
heard but the shouts of war or fury. What power then 
remains to eloquence, and what moans can it employ 
to strike the mind by new ideas or happy expressions, 
by the contrast of vice with virtue, or by praise or blame 
distributed by the hand of justice ? In that chaos of 
sentiment and ideas that existed for soma time in France 
no orator could flatter by his esteem, or dishonor by 
his contempt : as no man at that time could be either 
honored or degraded. 

In such a state of affairs, what coald it avail to ac- 
cuse or defend ! Where was the tlihunal that conid 
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possible 1 or what was there that was certain ? If you 
were audacious, whom would you astonish ! and if yoa 
were peaceable, who would notice it ! Where is the 
dignity, ifnothing is in its proper place ! What diffi- 
culties are there in overcome, if there exists no obsta- 
cle f But, above all, what UTonument can be erected 
without a basis ? Praise and abuse may be distributed 
in every direction, without creating either eathusioEm 
or hatred. It was no longer knovra what was to fix 
the esteem of man : calumny commanded by tJie spirit 
of parly, and praises excited by terror, rendered 
every thing doubtful ; and words, wandering from ■ 
reason, struck upon the ear without aim or effect. 

When Cicero defended Murena against the authority 
of Cato. he was eloquent, because he knew how to 
honor the virtues, while opposing the authority of a man 
hke Cato. But in our assemblies, where every kind of 
invective was admitted ; who would hare noticed the 
delicate shades in the expressions of Cicero I or who 
would think of imposing an useless restraint npon him- 
self, when no one would anderstand the motive, or re- 
ceive the impression 1 The voice of a senator shouting 
from the tribunal, Cato is a revoliUionan/, aelipendiary 
of our etiemies ; I reqtiirc that the death of this 
culprit shoidd satisfy the national justice ; would 
soon have made them forget the eloquence of Cicero. 

In a country where the ascendency of moral ideas is 
annihilated, the mind can only be moved by the fear of 
dissolution ; words, it is true, still retain tie power ot 
a destructive weapon ; but all intellectual force is 
gone ; they are dreaded as a danger, but not as an in- 
sult ; they can no longer injure the reputation of any 
one. Tlusmultitude of calumnious writers blunt even 
the resentment which they inspire, and aucceaaiTely 
lake their power ftaxn every e.^preasion they make use 
of. A delicate mind experiences a sort of disgust for a 
language, the expressions of which are found in the 
writings of such men. A contempt of confederation 
deprives eloquence of every effect that is connected 

'"' ' dom, sobriety and the knowledge of man- 
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In many periods of the revolution, the discourses 
were filled witb the most abominable sophisms : the 
party phrases which the orators repeated, with the de- 
sire of eicelUng each other, fatigued the ear, and dis- 
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There is no variety but in nature ; 
and new ideas can only be inspired by just sentiments. 
What effect could be produced by that monotonous 
violence, tiiat power of words, which left the mind so 
langoid % It is time yoa should be acquaitited leitk the 
reid truth. The TuUian vms buried in a slumber worse 
than Ibal of death ; btit the ripresenlalines of the nation 
vrere there. The people are at last aroused fiom their 
leiko^, ife. Or, in other words, the time ofabstrac- 
(JOMit ispast ; social order is reseated on its basis, 4e. 

I must atop here, or this imitation would become as 
tiresome as the reality itself : but there may be extrac- 
ted from journals, li-om discourse^ and addresses, 
numberless pages in which we may see words without 
thoughts, wi*out sentiment, and without iruth; it 
was a kind of litany as if they wished to exercise 
eloquence and reason, by a certain number of set 
phrases. 

What talent could rise llu-ough expressions so ab- 
surd, insignificant, false, exaggerated, and vulgarl How 
vras it possible that the mind should not be hardened 
against words by such a noraber of untruths T How 
was it possible to convince reason, fatigued by error, 
and rendered suspicious by sophisms 1 Individuals of 
the same party, united by the most important inlereat, 
were accuslomed, in France, to look upon discourses 
only as the order of the day, that was to rally soldiers 
serving under the same banner. It would have been 
less burdensome to Ihe mind, and eloquence would 
not have been entirely lost, if they had conlenled them 
selves by commanding in their deliberations, as in bat- 
tle, by a simple sign of the will. 

But in France, force, wbtle having recourse to ter- 
ror, wished, nevenhelesa, to palch up a species of argu- 
mentation ; and vanity, uniting itself to vehemence, 
mas eager to justify by discourse, the most absurd doc- 
trines and unjustifiable actions. But to whom were 
those discourses addressedl Not to ihe victims ; it 
would have been difficult to have convinced them of the 
usefulness of their misfortunes : it could not have been 
to the tyrants ; for they were not to be brought to a 
decision even by the arguments which they themselves 
made use of: and it could not hate been to posterity, 
whose inflexible judgment is formed on the nature and 
consequence of things. But their aim was to avail 
themselves of politieS fanaticism, and to blend, under 
certain heads, the fruth of some principles with the 
most iniquitous and ferocious consequences that might 
be drawn from them by the passions ; and thus to create 
a reasoning despotism, mortaUy fatal to the empire of 
knowledge. 

The voice of truth, which conveys to the mind such 
exalted and pleasing sentiments, and those just and no- 
ble expressions of a heart at ease and of a character 
without reproach, were no where to be heard ; it vras 
not known to whom, or to what opinion they were to 
be addressed, or under what roof they would havB 
been listened to ; and that pride which was the na- 
tural inheritance of a Frenchman, induced them rathei: 
to be silent than to exhaust themselves in useless 

The first of moral trutiis is that also which is most 
fruitful in eloquence : but when a licentious philosophy 
delights to demse, in order to confound everything; 
what virtue can he honored by your voice ? what bril- 
liancy can you throw upon any object in this universal 
darkness of the mind 1 or how will you raise enlhusiasm 
ih men who have nothing to hope and nothing to fear 
from the voice of fame ; and who did not recognize, 
amongst themselves, the same principles as judges 
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Morality is inexhaustible in i 
in ideas for the man of genius, who can penetrate into 
uid avail himself of them. What was deemed a divina 
spirit by the ancients, was doubtless the consciousness 
if virtue in (he mind of the just, the powec of trutb 
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_._ _ ! how many others 

will admit no general ideas, till they have compared 
them with Iheir own private aclionB and interest ! and, 
again, how many, though inapprehensive on their own 
accounts, dare not Gpeut with enthueiasm of justice and 
equity, through fear of galling the recollection of some 
of their auditors, and try to present morality sideways 
as it were, to give it the form of public utility, to throw 
a veil upon principle, and to make " " 
pride and remorae at tha same tit 
warn each other of their irritable inter 

Crimes may cloud the judgment, 
aside by the force of vehemence ; but 
dare entirely to unveil herself ; though it mi^l wish 
r-nnvince. it would fear to oiTcnd : and it is morally im- 
! eloquent, while he is obliged 
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to such restraints, can bii eloquent ; and the esteemed 
orator who is compelled to speak tinder siich circum- 
stances, naturally chooses those phrases that have been 
moat used, upon which the eiperience of the passions 
has been alrea^ made, and which having been ac- 
knowledged inoffensive, pass through the rage of fury 
without Biciting it. 

Factions are also serviceable to the progress of elo- 
qnence, while they stand in need of the opinioa of im- 
partia! men, and whilst they dispute helwiit themselvos 
the volnntary assent of the nation : but when pohtical 
movements have arrived at that term where force only 
caa decide between the parties ; what assistance they 
receive from words, of the. resources of discussion, 
serve only to the degradation of the mind and the dt 
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self the most complete servitude. Every absurdity 
mast be supported that forms the long chain which con- 
ducts to criminal resolutions ; and the character would, 
if possible, retaui more integrity after having committed 
B btameable action inspired by passion, than after one 
of those discourses in which meanness and cruelty are 
distilled, drop by drop, with a sort of art which they in 
A manner forced themselves to render ingenious. 

But how shameful, how degrading to human nature, 
to prostitute sense in support of rigor and oppression ! 
How shameful to feel a aelf-loTe, when all pride is 
lost ! and to think of personal success in sacrificing the 
life and happiness of others ! to employ in the service 
of unjust power that sort of talent devoid of conscience, 
which, like the satellites of force, lend to men in power 
ideas and expressions, which they employ as forerun- 
ners of authority to clear the way before injustice ! 

e will attempt to maintain, that eloquence has 
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BOt entirely changed 
hot many affirm, that it is impossible it 
vive, and again acquire any perfectioi 
pretend, that the talent of oratory is d( 
repose, and even to the liberty, of the 
two errors I shaJI attempt to refute. 

It may be asked, Wliat ground of hope have you, 
l]>at eloquent men should make themselves heard I Elo- 
quence cannot compose itself of moral ideas or vntuous 
sentiments : and what hearts would now be opeoed to 
(Bntiments of generosity 1 After ten years of revolu- 
tion, who would be moved by virtue, delicacy, or bounty ? 
If Cicero and Demosthenes, the greatest orators of an- 
tiquity, eiisted in these days, could (hey B.gitate the 



steady coohjess of vice 1 could they raise a blush iu the 
ibeelis of those on whom the presence of an honest 
mail has no effect 1 Tell those quiet possessors of the 
snjoyments of Ufe, that their interest is at stake ; and 



contempt of virtue. Alas ! have they not linown for 
a long time past, that each one of (heir days is covered 
with opprobrium? Would you address yourself to 
men eager in the pursuits of fortune, new as they arc 
to the habits and the enjc^menls which it permits ? If 
you could for a moment inspire them with a noble de- 
sign, they would be deficient in the courage necessary 
to put it into eiecution. Would you attempt to preach 
benevolence to hatred and ill-will ! You would find 
yourself equally repulsed. If, indeed, you speak in the 
name of power ; you will be heard willi respect, what- 
ever may be your language ; but if you put in your' 
claim for the weak ; if your generosity has made you 
prefer the cause forsaken by fiivor and adopted by hu- 
manity ; yon will eicite nothing but the resentment of 
the predominant faction. You live in an era in which 
misfortune escites nothing but mdignation, and oppres- 
sion nothing but contempt ; where anger is inHamed by 
the aspect of the vanquished ; where lendemess is- 
moved, or men eiult in power, as soon as it happens 
that they are to become sharers therein. 

What would become of eloquence in the midst of 
such sentiments as these -. eloquence, which, to be af- 
fecting and sublime, must have some peril to brave, 
some unfortunate to defend, and glory holden up as the 
reward of courage! Can it thus make its appeal to 
the nation! Afes ! has not this unfortunate nation 
heard the, names of every virtue prostituted in the de- 
fence of crimes ! Is il possible it could yet recognize 
the voice of truth? The most respectable of our citi- 
zens repose in the tomb ; and the multitude which re 
main, live neither for enthusiasm, for morality, nor for 

floty ; they live for repose, which is almost equally 
isturbed by the fmy of crimes, and the generous {lights 

These objections might for some time damp the most 
sanguine hopes, and discourage eipeclation ; neverthe- 
less, it appears to me impossijile but that what there is 
of good in us, should at last acquire an ascendency ; 
and I shall ever believe that the orators or the writers 
are in fault, when a discourse pronouncod in the midst 
of a groat nmnber of men, or a book that has the pub- 
lic for its judges, produces no effect. 

Doubtless, if you address yourself to a few individu- 
als who are united by one common interest, or one 
common fear; it is certain that no talents can influ- 
ence them: in their hearts the natural sources have long 
been dried up, which the voice of a prophet could dram 
even from a stone. But when you are surrounded by a 
multitude that contains ail the different elements ; if 
you speak to human nature, it will answer you ; if you 
possess the secret of giving that electrical commotion, 
the principles of whicn are likewise contained In the 
moral being, yon need no more be afraid of the cool- 
ness of indifference ; the mockery of injustice, the cal- 
colations of egotism, or the ridicule of the envious ; all 
that multitude is your own : should they escape from 
the beauties of the tragic art, the divine sounds of ce- 
lestial music, or the enthusiasm mspired by the songs 
of warriors, they may still be captivated by reason: 
should the mind feel the want of exaltation, seize the 
inclination, inflame the desire, and you will carry the 



t to an impossibiiity to move their hearts ; but the 

fution of the greater part of those men who are 

known, is taken up by their past actions, their present 

interest, or in politics. But contemplate a crowd : 

how many features will you discover whose mild and 
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fiieiidly eipreaaion presages n heart not jet known, a 
heart that would understand your own, and coincide 
with jour senlimenls ! This multitude is the true 
repieaentalive of the nation. You must forgel what 
jou knowf and what you fear, from such and such men, 
and give yovirself entirely up to joiir own ideas and 
emotions ; and in spite of everj obstacle, you will draw 
after you erery free affection, and every mind that has 
not receired the impression of some joke, or the price 
of servitude. 

But by what means can we flatter ourselves that we 
shall he enabled to bring eloquence to perfection, if it 
be true that we yet hope for success 1 Eloquence, be- 
longing more to sentiment than to ideas, appears less 
susceptible of an indefinite progress than philosophy : 
nevertheless, as new sentiments are developed by new 
ideas, the progress of philosophy ought to furnish elo- 
quence with new means of bringmg itself to perfection. 

Intermediate ideas maj be traced m a more rapid 
manner, when the concatenation of a great number of 
truths is generally understood: the mind maj con- 
slanllj be sustained m the regions of thought, and in- 
terested by moral reflections that are universally under- 
stood without having been tendered common. What 
is snblime in some of the ancient discourses, are words 
which can neither be foreseen nor forgotten, and which, 
like great actions, leave their traces through subsequent 
ages. Bat If the method and precision of argument, 
the style and necessary Ideas, are susceptible of per- 
fection ; surely the modem discourses may acquire by 
their eiample great superiority over the models of an- 
tiquity; and what belongs to unagination, must neces- 
sarily produce more otTect, if nothing weakens that ef- 
fect, but on the contrary every thing serves to strengthen 

That which cbaracteriies eloquence, the movement 
which actuates the genius that develops it, requires the 
greatest independence of the mind, at least a momen- 
tary one, from every thing that surrounds us ; we must 
rise above personal danger, above the opinions which 
we attack, and the men whom we oppose ; and, in 
short, above every thing but conscience and posterity. 
Philosophical ideas will natnrally lead lo this elevation, 
when the eipression of truth becomes so easy that the 
images and energies which serve to paint it, present 
themselves lo the mind, animated with the purest and 
most eialted ardor. 

This elevation lakes nothing from that vivacity of 
sentiment so necessary lo eloquence, or that ardor which 
alone can give the accent that iiresistihle energy and 
character of domination, that men acknowledge in 
themselves; which they often call in question, but 
against which thej have no tiefenee. 

A man whom reflection had rendered tolallj inssn- 
sible to the surrounding events, a character resembling 
that of Eptctetus ; should he write, his style would 
not be eloquent : but when the spirit of philosophy 
reigns in the enlightened classes of society, it unites it- 
self to the most vehement passions ; it is no longer the 
result of the ascendency of each man over himself, but 
an opinion established from infancy ; an opmion that, 
miiing with every sentiment of nature, aggtandiaea the 
ideas, but without rendering the mind insensible. There 
were but very few of the ancients who adopted tiie 
mailms of the Stoics, which repress the movements of 
the heart: the philosophy of the moderns, although it 
acts more on the mind than on the character, is only a 
pcculi-r manner of consideiing every object, 'ITiis 
n nn of seomg, once adopted by enlightcued men, 
Ih gh nflueocmg the general tenor of their conduct, 
a 01 Inunnh over tho affections of the heart; it 
d 9t n ilher love nor ambition, nor any of the im- 
po tant ml rests by which the minds of men are eon- 
l n lly upied, even where their reason Is no longer ! 
da d by thern ; but this meditative philosophy I 



which adds another degree of profundity and eloquenc* 
to their language. 

This character of melancholy, which will be more 
and more developed by the subsequent ages, may give 
a very great character to eloquence. The man who is 
ardent m his wishes ; if he is endowed with a superior 
genius, constantly feels himself above the aim he is hi 
pursuit of ; and this Idea, vague and gloomy, tenders 
the expression at once affectmg and Imposing. But if 
moral traths should ever arrive to demonstration, and 
the language that is to eipresa them, nearly to a math' 
ematical precision ; what will become of eloquence 1 
All that belongs to vlrtne, would certainly be derived 
from another source, and be founded on another princi- 
ple than that of reasoning ; and yet with all this, elo- 
quence will always reign In the empire which it ought 
to possess. It is true, it would not be esercised any 
more in political sciences where there are abslract ideas 
of any kind ; but it would be still more respected, as 
it could not bo represented as dangerous when concen- 
trated In its natural focus, in the power of sentiment 
upon the mind. 

There has been for some time past an absurd system 
established with regard to eloquence ; struck with the 
abuse that has been made use of since the revolu- 
tion, they now declare against eloquence ; they even 
wish to take every precaution to guard against danger, 
- crtainljnotve ^ ' ' ' 
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of false ideas, and because men have once 
maintained injustice with violence, auii even with vul- 
garity, they now refuse lo suffer the power of senti- 
ment to be called to the aid of justice. 

It appears to me, on the contrary, that it might he 
maintained, that eloquence and truth are synonymous ; 
that is lo say. that in pleading an unjust cause, it is the 
reasoning that Is false ; but eloquence, properly speak- 
ing is always founded on truth, althongh it is very easy 
to deviate in the apphcation or the consequence ; in 
which ease the error certainly lies in the argument. 
Eloquence requiring the impulsion of the mind, ad- 
dresses itfelf to the sentiments : and the sentiments of 
the multitude are always on the side of virtue. It has 
often happened that an individual, when alone, has 
yielded to dishonest motives ; but man, in the presence 
of man, will only submit to such sentiments as he may 
own without ablush. 

Religion and political fanaticism have occasioned the 
most horrible eicBsses, by moving the multitude with 
inflammable expressions ; but it was the falsity of theii 
arauments, and not the interior movements of the heart, 
which rendered their words so fatal. 

"What is eloquent m religious fanaticism, is the sen- 
timent which reconciles the sacrifice of ourselves lo 
what may please the beneficent creator : but what is 
false, is the reasoning by which we are jjersuaded it is 
right lo assassinate those of a different opinion ; and that 
such sacrifices are pleasing, and even required by the 
supreme being. 

What is real in political fanaticism. Is the love of Out 
country, of liberty, and justice : which every mati has 
an equal right to, as to the providence of the eternal ; 
but mat which is false, is the reasoning which justifies 
every crime to arrive at the aim which a man believes 
lobe useful. 

Let us e:tamine all the difierent subjects of discus- 
sion among man, and all tho celebrated discourses that 
have been employed m those discussions ; and we shall 
perceive that eloquence was always founded upon the 
(ruth of the question ; and that its nature was only- 
changed by reasoning ; because sentiment cannot err 
-- ^— ■' -nd ths only possible r— — "■ 
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will never esist, while the language of logic is not filed 
ive manner, and adapted to the understanding 
:ater number. 
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I am well aware that thete ate many argumentB 
wbich men may try to direct against eloquence ; nerer- 
tlielesa, it is with this as with every other advantage 
permitted by our destln;, they have all their incan- 
Teniencas, which are brought forward by the wind of 
fiwjlion. But in the strict eiamiiiation of things, what 
gifts of nature are there which are wholly eiempt from 
evil 1 TheunperfectioQ of human nature always leaves 
one side defenceless ; the only use of reason is la de- 
cide for the majority of advantages against partial in- 



Didactic arguments are not always sufficient for the 
defence of liberty : when there is danger to be braved, 
or a generous resolution to he talien, eloquence alone 
has power to give the necessary impulse, A very 
small number of characters really distinguished may be 
decided, in the cahn of retirement, solely by the senti- 
ment of virtue : but when courage is requisite to the 
accomphshment of a duty, the general)^ of men do 
not confide in theu' own strength ^ their minds are 
affected, nor forget their Own interest till their blood is 
agitated. Sloi^neiice alTects the mind like martial mu- 
»ic, and hardens it against danger. An assembled 
body of men will have the courage and virtue of the 
moat distinguished among them. By eloquence, the 
virtue of one individual is conveyed to every one by 
whom he is surrounded. If eloquence be mterdicted, 
an assembly of men will always be influenced by the 
iaO0ra]gii sentiments: for in the habitual state those 
centimenta are predominant ; and it is to the talent of 
speech that we are indebted tbr every noble and intrepid 
neeolutioti which has ever been adopted. 

To mterdict eloquence, would be the total destruc. 
lion of glory: a free scope mnst be given to the ei- 
piessions of enthusiasm, to inspire it in otliera : there 
roust be lieedom in everything, in order to give to ap- 
pianse that character which commands respect from 
Teason and prosperity. 

In fine, if the beUef be persisted in, that eloquence 
is dangerous ; let reflection pause for an instant upon 
what would be requiailH to stifle it ;" and it will plainly 
be perceived, that it ja with that aa with liberty, and 
every other grand development of the human under- 
standing. It may be, that aome evils are attached to 
those advantages ; but in order to guard against those 
evila, every thmg that is useful, great, and geherous, in 
the exercise of moral faculties, muat be annihilated. 



The perfectihihty of the human species has become 
so object of derision to those who look upon intellee- 
tny occupations as a kind of imbeciUty of the mind, 
and only hold in estimation those faculties which arc 
inunediately connected with the mtereats of Ufe. This 
system of perfectibility ia also opposed by aome men 
of reflection butb U hismmtmt 
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over to her side every thiER that ia grand or elevated 
among men, in order to deliver op guilt to every species 
of slarae, ignorance, and ignominy 7 But whatever 
may be the received opinion of those conquests of 
time over the indefinite empire of reason, it appears to 
me that there esista an argument which may be equally 
applicable to all. 

ft ia said that the development of knowledge, and 
every advantage thence derived, as eloquence, pohtical 
hberty, and the independence of religions opinions, aie 
destructive to the repose and happiness of the human 
species. But let ua contemplate for a, moment the 
means that must bo employed to avert tlie natural de- 
sire of knowledge inherent m mankind ; how is a stop 
to be put to this evil, if it he really ope, without having 
recourse to means horrible in themselves, and whicn 
after all would prove ineffectual ? 

1 have attempted to show with what force philosophi- 
cal reason, in spite of every obstacle, and after every 
misfortune, has always known hovf to open itself a way, 
and has successively developed itself in every country, 
as soon as a toleration, however lunited, gave to men 
the hberty of thmking. How then is it possible to force 
the human reason to retrogade! And even if this 
melancholy success could be obtained, how is it possi- 
ble to foresee and prevent al! those circumstances that 
rSay give a iie«i impulse to moral faculties? It is the 
first desire even of kinga, that a progreas should be 
made in literature and the fine arts : this progress is 
necessarily connected with afl those ideas which muat 
carry reflection much farther than the subjects which 
they have given birth to. When the aim of a literary 
work is to influence the mind, it must necessaiil)r par- 
take of philosophical ideas: and philosophical ideas 
will ever lead to the discovery of truth. 

If they could imitate the Inquisition of Spain, and 
the despotism of Russia, they still could not be certain 
that no other institutions could he establi^ed in other 
countries of Europe; for even the simple concerns of 
commerce, when every other was interdicted, would 
terminate by becoming the means of communicaling 
the knowledge of one country to another. 

The aim of physical sciences being ot unmedioti, 
utility, no country would choose, even if it had the 
power, to interdict them; this being the case, would 
not the study of natme destroy the beliel of certain 
dogmas? And would not a religious independence lead 
to the flee ezamination of every authority^ It may 
perhaps be said, that without shackling knowledge it 
might be possible to restrain its excesses : but by whom 
are those eicessea to he repressed! By govemmerft I 
Surely that can never he conaidered aa an impartial 
power : and would the bounds prescribed by them to 
the researches after truth, be precisely those which ar- 
dent spirits would wish to overleap! 

If tne spirit of a nation be entirely directed to 
amusement and sensuality ; and if ever courageous 
quality be enervated in order to destroy thought ; who 
is to defend it from the attacks of hostile neighbors! 
And if it escape from being conquered by a hostile 
power; yet every vice would find an easy admittance, 
because there would exist among men nothing but the 

1 t f pleasure, and, of course, that of money; 
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gloty ; and the love of gloty will soon become ibe 
most formidable enemy to despotism. 

The moat remarkable words, and the most brilliant 
discourses, have been pronounced on the eve of battle, 
in the midst of dangers, under those perilous circum- 
stances which, bj cieTiting the courageous man, de- 
velop at once all his powers. This eloquence of the 
field would soon be imitated in civil contests : and 
when generous sentiments, of whatever nature they 
may be, are expressed without control ; eloquence, this 
talent which appears so easy to stifle, because it is so 
rarely attained, revives, develops itself, and at length 
seizes on every subject of importance. 

Wherever there has existed any wise institution, 
whether for the amendment of administration, for the 
security of liberty, the toleration of religion, or to excite 
the courage and pride of the nation, the progress of 
knowledge has immediately become visible : it is only 
by slavery, and the most absolute debasement, that it 
can be totally subdued. The earthquakes of Calabria, 
the plagues of Turkey, and the contmual snows of 
Russia and Kamischa^, and every scourge of nature, 
ace the real allies of that system which militates 
against the development of the faculties of man : for 
every misfortune, aiid every vice, must be invoked before 
a final stop could be put to the progress of knowledge. 

Every thing that is said for or against knowledge, 
resembles the advantages and conveniences that may 
tie attributed to life ; if it were possible for men to en- 
joy that sort of repose which nature has bestowed on 
the animal creation, it might perhaps be counted a 
blessing, as the faculty of sulTering would be greally 
diminished. But man must be incessantly 
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a final slop to that iuclination, he must be precipi 
by affliction intobratishness and stupidity. But thi 
a point on which the enemies as well as the partisans of 
Knowledge ought equally Co agree, if they are Che friends 
of humanity; which is the impossibility of restraining 
the natural bent of the human mind, without plunging 
it into calamities a thousand times more fatal than 
those which might arise from the progress of knowledge. 
But on the cohlrary, if the advancement of knowledge 
is conducted to wise ends and purposes, it is an end- 
less source of enjoyment ; if the greater part of man- 
kind have felt the need of a resling-place beyond this 
world ; a something to appeal to m the time of trouble ; 
ought there not to be, even in this world, a decisive 
principle betwixt those opinions which have 
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power ' Philosophi 
the same empire over enlighti 
them as vu'tues upon tbat of an honest man thost 
truths are a source of emulation independent of cir 
comstances , a consolation in adversity that does 
not submit happiness to circumstances If the road 
to the perfection of human faculties were not impcn 
ously Craced out, we should mcessantly observe the pre 
dominant opinions of each day consumed in calculations 
10 discover the actual advantages of resolution : we 
should also observe them consumed with regret, if the 
liSects of that resolution did not tend to immediati 
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^ 1 hunself but what could be 

degrsdiDg lo reason ! What is man, when he sobmits 
to Ibllow the passions of man ; if he does not search 
after truth for its own sake ; if he does not strive to 
n the elevation of ideas and sentiments 1 There 
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Q one career, to what is equally so 
Id moderate ambition by glory, and 
liberty by virtue : it should direct knowledge by rea- 
soning, and submit reasoning to humanity • and assem- 
ble in Ihe same focus all that is useful in nature, great 
and good in sentiments, and tho most eflicacious tacul- 
ties, in order to combine all the powers of the mind 
instead of reducing it to tlie necessity of combating its 
own developments ; to chain down a passion not by 
virtue, but by a contrary passion ; to oppose evil to 
evil, when all might be united, all might be reduced to 
perfect harmony by the single sentiment of morality. 

What an mestimable gift of heaven is morality 1 It 
is through this blessing uiat we ate enabled to under- 
stand and appreciate the beauties of nature ; it is that 
alone which adds stability to ihe gifts of life. What 
we admire in great men, is always virtue in the form of 
glory ; it is true that many have been guilty of criminal 
actions ; and mediocrity, which confounds every tiling, 
ispersoadedthat thedeetinyofaraanofgenias is illus- 
trated even by the crimes be commits : bnt if we were 
Co esamine into the cause of Our admiration, we should 
alvrays perceive that it was Che moral from which it 
was derived. But from the imperfections to which 
hnman nature is condemned, great and generous quali- 
ties are too apt to make us foi^C any dreadful exces- 
ses, provided the character or grandeur still remains 
impressed upon Che person guilty of those e:!cesse3 ; if 
the virtues ate felt through the passions ; and if, in 
short, we feel that we may confide in those eitraordi- 
nary men who, often blamed and often feared, arc nev- 
ertheless faithful lo some noble ideas, and were never 
' known to betray misfortune or retire from danger. Yes, 
I dare maintam, that all is morality in the sources of 
enthusiasm ; military courage is the sacrifice of self; 
the love of glory is the exalted thirst after esteem; and 
the exercise of great faculties in the happiness of the 
human species ; lor it is only in doing good thaC thoughts 
find a sutiicient ^ace for action. 

Let us call to inuid all the illustrious names which 
have been transmitted to us through revolving centu- 
ries : and we shall find that there is not a single char- 
acCcr, of which history does not record at least one 
virtue. Morality and knowledge are mutually useful 
Co each other ; the more our thoughts are elevated, the 
more shame we feel for having been made to believe 
that there could ciist any wisdom m whaC was immo- 
ral, ora grandeur m Chose resolutions of which wisdom 
was not the objecC, When the circle of lelaCions is 
enlarged, mordicy becomes a talent, and Chen a genius, 
and ^erwards the sublimity of reason and character. 
Doubtless, DO one can promise himself to walk in this 
noble career without stumblmg : but what every man 
owes to himself, and Co the human species, is to direct 
in the best manner the means in his power, and to in- 
voke all those of others, in order lo repeat to mankind, 
that the depth of reason and profundity of morality ate 
two qualities that are inseparable ; and that, so far from 
being obliged by destiny Co make a choice betwixt 
genius and virCue, those Calcnts which venture forCli 
without his guide, are successively overCumed in a 
thousand differenc wa3's. Neither is it true. Chat moral- 
ity is more steady and tasting among men of little 
knowledge : probity, unaccompanied by superior tal- 
ents, may sufSce to du-ect men in the ordinary oflices 
of life ; but in places of eminence, real knowledge is 
the surest ^arontee of morality. We are generally 
deceived with regard Co the wisdom of great and poli- 
tical conceptions : can the art of deceiving be called 
wisdom 7 or the art of tormenCiig individu^s and na- 
tions ! Can it be called wisdom t« regulate a fortune 
according to the interests of personal avidity ! What 
can possibly arise from all those efl'ons, but often a re- 
verse, and always an internal regret ? But the wisdom 
which ii really remarkable, and the intelligence which 
is truly enlightened, sliine in tlie man vriio chooses 
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virtue, and knows how to put it into practice ; 
whom tmtli is the power of government, and genero 
ly hia main strength. In this liglit the grea 



pie, and tlieit contemporaries trusted in virtue : these 
ate the signs bj which a transcendant wisdom is to be 
known, the formation of which demands the most im- 
portant of all eombinations, namely, that of knowledge 
and moraUty. 

It has been my wish to comprise in this work every 
motive that can inspire a love for the progress of Euiow- 
ledge : to give convincing proofe of what is necessary 
to fliat progress ; and, of course, to enga^ every vir- 
tuous mind (0 direct towards it that irresistible force, 
the source of which is to be found in moral nature, as 
the principles of motion are contained in physical nature, 
■Nevertheless, I must ovm that in evCTy page of this 
work, where there appears that love of philosophy and 
liberty, which neither their friends nor their enemies 
have been able to stifle in my bosom, I tremble thtougli 
fear, lest an unjust and perfidious interpretation should 
represent me as indifferent to those crimes which I de- 
test, and those misibrtunes which I have alleviated with 
sU the power that could belong to a mind void of cun- 
ning, and a heart without disguise. Some can brave 
mafevolence, while others oppose calumny with indif- 
ference or liiadain ; but for myself, I cannot boast of 
■uch conragG : I cannot say to (hose who accuse me 
unjustly, thai they do not disturb the truiquilUly of my 
life. _No, I cannot say it ; and whether I disarm or 

happiness, I shall not affect a strength of mind which 
every day of my life would tend to contradict. I can- 
not comprehend what kind of characters those have re- 
ceived irom heaven, who have no desire for thesui&age 
of mankind ; whose hearts are not dilated by a look of 
benevolence ; and who, when veied by hatred 
and injustice, are not long before they can ac- 
quire sufficient strength of mind to treat it with con- 
tempt. 

Noverlheless', this weakness of heart ought not to 
divert the judgment which is carried to general ob- 
jects : we must brave the pain to which we cipose 
ourselves in expressing them. Man can never usefully 



gainst our better judgmcnl , . 
examined by analysis, nor animated by expression : 
the more natural the reason, the more incapable it is of 
supporting itself when the prog of conviction is want- 
ing. We should then, if it were possible, divest our- 
selves of those painful fears which destroy the independ- 
ence of meditation, and confide our lives to morality, 
out happiness to those we love, and our thoughts to 
tune — to time which is ever the faithful ally to con- 
science and truth. 

What a melancholy appeal, nevertheless, for those 
minds who stand in need of obtaining each day the 
constant approbation of those who surround them '.. 
Ah '. how happy were they ten years back, when enter- 
ing into the world relying with full confidence on their 
ovm strength, on the friendship that was offered them, 
and on life itself, which had not aa yet belied its pro- 
mises ; — they did not then meet with parties of injus- 
tice, envenomed hatred, not rivals, not jealousy ; all 
then was delirinm and hope ! But in ten years after, 
the route of existence is already traced out ; the opinions 
which have appeared, have jostled against mlerest, pas- 
sioaa, and sentiioents ; and reason and thought, mtmil- 
dated by the tumult, no longer dare to force themselves 
into the presence of those irritated judges. Is ft pos- 
sible that the imagination can resist the crowd of pain- 
fill recollections which lay sioge to it every moment 1 



Reflection, it is true, may predominate ; but I much 
fear it will be impossible to preserve that character of 
youth when the heart is ever open to friendship, and 
the amiable candor of a mind that has never known 
disappointment, which gives a gloss to style, however 
imperfect it may be, by the sensibility and contidenoe 
of the ejtpressiona, 

I, however, present this book, such as it is, to the 
public : when one has ceased to be unknown, it is bet- 
ter to give a true idea of oneself, than to trust to the 
perGdious hazard of calumnious inventions. But it 
may be that one might wish, even at the expense of the 
remaining half of life, one had never entered the career 
of letters, and the publicity by wl|ich one is followed ! 
How delightful are the first steps that are taken in the 
hopes of acquiring reputation ; what satisfaction Id 
hear our name recited, to obtain a rank in opinion, to 
be distinguished among the multitude ! But alas ! 
when we are arrived at this envied height ; what terror 
takes possession of the mind, what a friglitful solitude 
surrounds us ! We then wish, but in vam, to re-enter 

is so easy as to lose the small portion of fame wo may 
have acquired ; but it is not so easy a matter to obtain 
that benevolent reception which is accorded with plea 
sure to an obscure individual. 

Of how much importance is the first impulse given 
to our destiny, as on that depends the happmess of our 
lives ! It is to no purpose that tastes are modified, in- 
clinations are changed as well as characters : we are 
then forced to lemam the same, because it is beheved 
that we are so. What then remains, but to obtain new 
successes, since vre are still hated for those that ate 
past 1 we are condemned to drag the chain of recollec- 
tion of our first years, of the juifement which has been 
passed upon us, and, in line, of our eiistence, — not 
such as it is in reality, but such as it is supposed to be 

Oh! life of misery ! of tenfold misery ! which per- 
haps drives from us beings whom we should have 
loved, and who might have attached themselves to us, 
had not those aifections which are nourished by serenity 
and silence, been frightened away by vain reports . 
.And yet we are compelled to follow this course of life, 
such as it is formed, since the first lines have been 
traced out by Che imprudence of youth, and to try to 
find in those affections which still remain, and in the 
pleasures of thought, a balm to heal the wounds of thci 

I am fully sensible how much I subject myself to 
blame for thus mixing the aifections of the heart with 

possible to separate the ideas irODI the sentiments : the 
affections incite us to reflej^tion : the affections alone 
can give a rapid and profound penetration to the mind. 
Our opinions on every subject are modified by our af- 
fections. Such a work pleases, because it is analogous 
to some misfortunes we have ourselves experienced, ot 
recalls to the mmd some recollection that steals imper- 
ceptibly OD our attention. But above all, some writmgs 
are admired, because they move every moral power. 
But cold and phlegmatic characters only wish to be 
jiresented with the discoveries of reason, without join- 
mg those movements of regret and those wanderings 
ofreflection, which can never excite the smallest intct- 
^t in them. I resign myself to their criticism : foi 
how is it jpossibla I can avoid it \ By what means can 
a distinction be made betwixt the talents and the mind ? 
How can we set aside what we feel, when we trace 
what we think ! how impose silence on those senti ■ 
ments which live in us, without losing any of the ideas 
which those sentiments have inspired l What kind of 
writings would result Irom these continual combats ? 
Had we not better yield to all the faults which may 
nfise from liie irregularilies of nature ^ 
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REFLECTIONS ON SUICIDE. 



BY MADAME DE STAEL. 



TO HIS HIGHNESS THE PRINCE ROYAL OF SWEDEN, 



Stoceholh, Decbhser, 1313. 
Mt Lord, 

I mole theae ReHections an Suicide, at a lime when 
misfortune tendered the solace of medilalion necessary 
to sustain me. Neat you, my lord, my troubles have 
been alleviated ; my children and I, like the shep- 
heida of Arabia, when they see a storm approaching, 
have sought shelter m the shade of the laurel. You, 
my lord, have ever considered death only in the Ught of 
devotion to your country ; your mind has never heen 
touched by the mortification which sometimes afflicts 
those who believe themselves useless upon earth. But 
to your superior mind no philosophical subject is 
strange ; and your views are taken from so great an 
elevation that nothing can escape you. 1 have ever un- 
til now dedicated my works to the memory of my fa- 
ther but I have requested of yon, my lord, the honor of 
doing you homage, because your public life is an eihibi- 
tion to the world of sterling viitues which aione de- 
serve the admiration of reflecting minds. 

Intrepidity personally distinguishes you amidst Ihs 
brave ; but this intrepidity is directed by a feeling not 
less sublime ; the blood of the warrior, the teats of the 
poor, even the cares of the unfortunate are objects of 
your watchful humanity. You dread the suffeiinga of 
your fellow creatures, and the eialted station in which 
you are placed will never he able to banish sympathy 
from your heart. A Frenchman said of you, my lord, 
that to ' the chivalry of republicanism you united the 
chivalry of royally ;' in truth generosity, in whatever 
manner it can be displayed, appears to be natural to 



In your intercourse with the world, you never un- 
pnse restraint, by factitious formality, upon the mind* 
of those who suiTOund you. You might, if I may be 
allowed the eiptession, gain the hearts of a whole na- 
tion, one by one, if each individual of which it is com- 
posed, had but the happiness of a few minutes' convar- 
saiion with you ; combined with this affability, so full 
of grace, your manly energy attaches to you all heroic 
characters. 

The Swedish nation, fotmetly so celebtated for its 
eiploits, and which still ptesetves its eatly reputation, 
cherishes in you the presage of its glory. You respect 
the rights of this nation, both from inclination and du- 
ty ; and wb have beheld you under many trying cir- 
cumstances, as firm in supporting the constitutional 
barriers, as others are impatient of their restraint. 

Duty never seems lo you a restraint, hot a support ; 
and it is thus that yont habitual defetence fot the eipe- 
rionced wisdom of the king gives a new lustre to the 
power he confides to you. 

Pursue, my lord, the career which offers to you So 
fine a futurity, and you will teach the world anew, vyhat 
it seems to have forgotten, that the most enlightened 
wisdom sheds aglory on morality, and that the greatest 
heroes, far from despising, believe themselves superior 
to their fellow-men, only by the eactifices which they 
make to them. 

I am with respect, roy lord, 
Yout royal highness' 
most humhle, and obedient servant, 
Neceeg. 
Butmess de Stael-Holstein, 
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REFLECTIONS 



SUICIDE. 



I would impart consolation to the sfHicted ; the 
children of prosperity ate instructed by tlieir own ex- 
perience only, and to them general reflections on most 
subjects appear useless : Init it is not thus with the 
wretched : reflection is their best asylum, since sepa- 
nted by adversity from the distractions of the world, 
they fly to self-examination, and endeavor, like the 
!.... i.» . .. couch of pain, to find every alleviation 
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endeavor to throw some new light upon the 

which lead to this action, as well as on those which 

■prevent its perpetration I will eiamine the subject with- 
ont prejudice or pride. We ought not to be offended 
with those who are so wretched as to be unable to sup- 
port the burden of eiistence, nor should we applaud 
those who sink under its weight, since, to sustain it, 
would be a greater proof of their moral strength.* 

The opponents of suicide, feeling themselves on the 
grouad of duty and reason, too often employ, in sup- 
port of their arguments, an intolerate manner, offensive 
to their adversaries ; and also frequently mingle un- 
just invective against enthusiasm, generally, with their 
well-merited reprobation of an unjustifiable action. It 
■ppeara to me, on the contrary, that we cau easily de- 
monstrate &om the principles themselves of true en^ 
thusiasm, or, in other words, li-om the love of pure mo- 
rality, how far resignation to destiny is superior to re- 
belhon against it. 

I propose to present the question of suieide in three 
different points of view : I shall first eiamine, ' what 
is the influence of suffering on the mind ;' secondly, I 
shall show, ' what are the laws which the Christian re- 
ligion imposes on ue in relation to suicide ;' and third- 
ly, I shall consider 'in what consists the greatest moral 

.dignity of man in this world.' 
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of feeling them, differ so essentially, that peo 
pie otherwise estimable may misunderstand each ulhei 
m this respect ; and vet, of all the limits of the under- 
standing, the most grcvious is that which prevents us 
from comprehending one another. 

It appears to me tiiat happiness consists in a destiny 
harmonizing with our faculties. Our desires are the 
of%iring of the moment, and often are of fatal conse- 
quence to us ; bat our faculties are permanent, and 
their necessities are unceasing : hence the conquest of 
the world may have been as necessary to Aleiander, 
as the possession of a cottage to a shepherd. It does not 
follow, however, that the human race should have 
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constitution of his m 
of happiness for him. 

A capacity to love, an activity of mind, a value at- 
tached to opinion, are the sources of happiness to some 
and altogether productive of Infelicity toothers. The 
inlleiible law of duly is the same for all, but moral 
strength is purely individual ; and in forming an opinion 
of the happiness or unhappiness of those v^o are con- 
stituted ditferently from ourselves, a profound know- 
ledge of the human heart is essential to the philosophi- 
cal and just conclusion. 

it appears to me then that we should never dispute 
the feeUngs of others ; counsel can only operate on 
conduct, ike laws of religion and virtue providing alike 
for all situations ; but the causes of misery, and its in- 
tensity, vary equally with circumstances and individu- 
als. We might as well attempt to count the waves of 
the sea, as to analyze the corabbations of destiny and 
character. Conscience alone czists within us as a 
pure and unchangeable being, irom whom we can all 
obtain what wo all most need, the repose ofthesouL 
The greater part of men resemble each other, not so 
much in their actions as in their powers, and no ooo 
capable of reflection will deny, that, in committing sins 
against morality, we always feel we might have avoid- 
ed them. If then we admit ihut it is part of our con- 
dition here to endure aflliction, we cannot excuse our- 
selves, either by the weight of this alHiction, or by the 
acuteness of the felling which it produces. We all 
have within us the means of performing our duty ; and 
what is most wonderful in moral as w^l as in physical 
nature, is, how equally and universally what is neces- 
sary to us is disturbed, while what is superfluous is 
diversified in a thousand wavs. 
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Physics, aad moral pain are one acd Ihe same thing 
k. their effect upon the mind ; for corporeaj and mental 
affliction are both productiTe of pain ; but the one de- 
stroys the body, while the other regenerates the soul. 

it is not enough to helieva with the stoics that 'pain 
is not an evil ;' to subniit to it with resignation, we 
must be convinced that it ia a blessing. The least 
evil would be insupportable, if we considered it as 
purely accidental ; individual iiriubilily ^Terning sen- 
sibihty, there would be no more justice in blaming him 
who should destroy himself on account of the prick of 
a pin, than for an attack of the gout ; for some slight 
difficulty, than for a leal calamity. The smallest sen- 
sation of pain may eicite rebellious dispositions in the 
mind, if it lend not towards its perfection ; for there is 
more injustice in a light evil, if unnccf^saJT, than in 
the hoariest affliction, if it have a noble end m view. 

It ia not necessary here to recur to the grand mata- 
physicai question of the origin of evd, in the discussion 
of which philosophers have so vainly interested them- 
selves. We can have no conception of free-wil! with- 
out admitting the possibility of evil ; we can have no 
conception of virtue without free-will ; nor of life eter- 
nal, without virtue ; — this chain, the first link of which 
is, at the same lime, incomprehensible and indispensa- 
ble, ought lo be considered as the condition of our 
hcjug. If reflection and feeling lead us to believe that 
there is evel, in Ihe ways of providence, a latent or ap- 
parent justice, we cannot consider suffering as either 
accidental or aibitrary. If we believe that the deity 
could endow us with unlimited faculties or powers, and 
that the infinite were thus transferable, we should. have, 
as much right to complain of some happiness withheld, 
as of some trouble imposed. Why should not man as 
well bo incensed at not having always existed, as that 
he must cease to eiListl In short, on what ground do 
his complaints rest 1 Is it against the system of the 
universe that he r^ls, or against the part allotted to 
him in a system, subject to imniulable laws? Afflic- 
tion is one of the essential elements of the means of 
happiness ; and it is impossible to form a conception 
of the one without the other. The vivacity of our de- 
sires is always in proportion to the difficulties with 
which they have t^ contend ; the height of our enjoy- 
ments, to the fear of losing them ; the strength of onr 
affections, to the dangers which menace the objects of 
our regard. In a word, the Gordian knot of pleasure 
and of pain can only he severed by the stroke, that ter- 
minates existence. Letus submit, say tbe unfortunate, 
to the balance of good and evil which belongs to the 
ordinary course of cVonts ; but when we are treated as 
enemies by destiny we have a right to endeavor to 
escape its maligni^ : and yet the regulator which de- 
termines the result of this balance is entirely within 
ourselves ; the same sort of life, which reduces one to 
despair, would till another with joy, who is placed in a 
sphere of less elevated hopes. This reSection is not 
incompatible with, what I havo said as to the respect 
we owe to the various modes of feeling : without doubt, 
the happiness of one may not accord with the character 
of anolher ; but resignation belongs equally lo all. If 
there are in physical nature two apposite powers, iin- 
polse and gravity, which are the causes of the motion 
of the eardi, it may also be asserted that the desire of 
action, and the necessity of submission, volition, and 
resignation, are the two poles of moral being, and that 
the equilibrium of reason is only to be found between 
them. 

Tiie greater part of men can scarcely comprehend 
more than two powers in life, destiny, and their own 
will, which is of itself, they believe, sufficient to influ- 
ence destiny; and hence the general transition from 
irritation to pride. When they are in a state of irrita- 
tion, they inveigh against destiny, as children beat the 
table against which they hurl themselves ; and when 
they are satisfied with the eveats of life, they attribute 



them entirely to themselves, deriving a degree of com- 
placency from the means they have employed to direct 
them, and considering ^ese means as the only source 
of Iheir felicity. Both these modes of judging are . 

The will of man acts commonly, it is frue, ixi con- 
currence with destiny ; but when this destiny is the 
result of necessity, that is to say, when it is unalterable, 
it becomes the manifestation of the designs of providence 
towards us. A man of genius has observed that 'necea- 
sily invigorates.' We must rise to a great elevation of 
thought to adopt this expression in its full extent ; bnt 
it is certain that we should always have a sort of re- 
spect for destiny. It is a power which, sooner or 
later, unforeseen or anticipated, seizes on a certain 
epoch of life aipd determines the course of it ; but far 
from destiny being blind, as we are pleased to imagine 
it, we have reason to believe that it comprehends us 
thoroughly, for it scarcely ever fails to assail our in- 
most weaknesses. It is the secret tribunal which pro- 
nounces judgment onus, and when it may appear unjust, 
perhaps we alone can tell what it would intend and 
what it would exact. 

There is no doubt of our coming forth, sensibly im- 
proved, from the trials of adversity, when we submit to 
them with 3 becoming fortitude. The greatest faculties 
of tbe soul are developed only by suffering, and this 
pmitication of ourselves restores us, after a time, to 
happiness ; for llie circle closes up again, and carries us 
back to those days of innocence which preceded our 
faults. We then abandon virtue when we fly to suicide 
as a refuge from misfortune \ we reject the enjoyments 
that virtue would bestow by enabling us to triumph 
over our distresses. The disciples of Plato said that 
'the soul had need of a certain period of sojournment 

perly to renounce it. Physical nature accomplishes 
this work by destruction, and metal nature by sacrifice. 
Human existence, rightly conceived, is but the abdica- 
tion of personality to gain admission into universal or- 
der. Children only comprehend themselves, young 
people each other and the friends who are a part of 
themselves; but when the presages of. decay appear, 
we must seek consolation in general reflections, or 
abandon ourselves to all the terrors which the latter 
part of life presents ; for the unfortunate or fortunate 
circumstances of each individual are of Uttle conse- 
quence in comparison with the inflexible laws of na- 
ture. Old age and death, much more than our peculiar 
distresses, should fill us with despair ; but we readily 
submit to an universal condition, and yet rebel against 
our ovro portion, without reflecting that the universal 
condition is found in each lot, and that tlie distinction 
is more apparent than real. 

In treating of the moral dignity of man, I shaU 
strenuously msist upon the difference which exists 
between suicide and self-devotion, that is to say, be- , 
tween the sacrifice of ourselves to others, or which is/ 
the same thing, to virtue ; and the renunciation of ex-' 
istence because it is a burden to us. The motives: 
which lead to this act change entirely the nature of it ;' 
for when we abdicate life in order to do good to others, ■ 
we immolate, if I may use the expression, our body to ' 
our soul, whilst, when we destroy ourselves from im- ', 
patience under misfortune, we sacrifice almost always 



It is nevertheles 



aevertheless wrong to contend 
of cowardice : this strained 



id that suicide is 



, but we ought here to distmguish 
between courage and fortitude. The act of suicide im- 
plies contempt of death, but to be unable to endure 
suffering shows a want of fortitude, A species of 
frenzy is necessary lo subdue in us the instinct of self- 
preservation, when no religious feeling demands the 
sacriffce, Tbe generality of those who have unsuc- 
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every eitrflvagaiit act of the wiH^ a certain degree of 
folly, which is appeased when it nearly accomplishes 
the end it had in liew. Unhappiness is scarcely ever 
absolute ; its associations with our recolleclions or our 
hopes, often corjStitutea the greater part of it ; and when 
we eipetience a lively check, our affliction frequently 
presents itself to out imagination under a very different 

Observe, itter a period of ten years, a person who 
has sustained some great privation, of whatever nature 
it may be, and you will find that he suffers and enjoys 
from other causes than those from which ten years ago 
his misery was derived. It does not, therefore, 
follow that he is restored to happiness ; but hope 
and fear have changed their course in him ; and of 
the activity of these two passions moral hfe is corn- 
There is one cause of suicide which interests the 
hearts of most women : it is love. The spell of this 
passion is no doubt the principal cause of the errors we 
commit in our judgment on the question of self-destruc- 
tion. We are willing that love should subjugate the high- 
eat powers of the soul, and that nothing should be be- 
yond his empire. All sorts of enthusiasm havmg en- 
countered the attacks of mocking increduUty, romances 
have still maintained the delusion of sentiment in those 
coomiies ofthe world, towhich good faith has retired; 
but of all the miseries of love there is but one, it ap- 
pears to me, which should subdue the energy of the 
soul ; it is (be Aeath of the object we love and by whom 

An inward horror pervades our nature when the 
heart with whieh our existence was blended rests cold 
in the tomb. This affliction, the only one perhaps 
which surpasses the strength god has given us to resist 
sufferiug, has nevertheless been considered by several 
moralists as easier to be supported than those in which 
offended pride is in any respect mingled. In feet, in 
the misery which is produced by the infidelity of the 
object of our love, though the heart receives the wound, 
self-love instills its poisons. Without doubt also, a 
sentiment nobler than self-love rends our hearts when 
we are obliged to relinquish the esteem we had con- 
ceived for ttie first object of our affections; when tJiere 
remains no more of an enthusiasm so profound, than 
the remembrance of the delusive appearances which 
gave birth to it. We must, however, in strictness 
urge, that, in an intimate and sincere union, such as 
ought to exist between true and pure beings, from the 
moment that either is unfaithful, or that either has de- 
ceived, he becomes unworthy of the sentiment he had 
inspired. I do not wish by this reasoning to imitate those 
pedants mho reduce the troubles of life to syllogi 
We suffer in a thousand ways, we suffer from var 
and contending feelings ; and no one h 
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the sufferings of the soul, in which self-love has its 
■hare, it is as unwise as reprehensible to seek our own 
destruction ; for all that partakes of vanity is neces- 
sarily fleeting and we must not accord to that wluch is 
fieetmg the right to precipitate us into eternity. 

A misfortune entirely free from all emotion of pride 
is then the only one which should lead to suicide ; bul 
for the very reason that such a misfortune originates 
entirely in sensibility, religion can deprive it of its bit- 
larness. Providence, which desires not that the wounds 
of the human soul should be without a cure, brings re- 
lief to bim whom he has afflicted beyond his strength. 
Often, at such a time, the wings of the sjigel of peace 
overshadow our dejected heads, and who can say that 
this angel is not the very object of our regret? who can 
say that, touched bv our tears, it has not obtained from 
Leaven the power of watching over us ? 

llii) pains of sensibility, which self-love embitterEi, 



are necessardy moderated by time ; and those of an sf- 
fccling nature, without any mixture of the emotion of 
pride, inspire a religious disposition, which leads the 
soul to resignation. The most freijuent causes of sui- 
cide in modem times are ruin and dishonor. A reverse 
of fortune, as society is constituted, produces a most 
acute unhappmess, which multiplies itself in a thousand 
different ways. The most cruel of all, however, is the 
loss of the rank we occupied in the world. Imagina- 
hae as much to do with the past, as with the fu- 
and we form witli our possessions an alliance, 
<e rupture is most grievous ; but. after a time, a 
situation presents a new perspective to almost all 
Happiness is so composed of relative sensations, 
that it is not things in themselves, but then- connection 
with yesterday and to-morrow, which affects the ima- 

Eination. If destiny or the menaces of a tyraut have 
id a man to apprehend a cerlam degree of unhappi- 
ness. and he leams that he is to be spared the half of 
what he dreaded, his impressions will be very different 
from, those he would have eiperienced, if he had not 
suffered so great a terror. Destiny has almost always 
much to do in the composition of our miseries; we 
may say that he also sometimes repents as well as 
other sovereigns of causing too much evil. 

Opinion exercises over most individuals a degree of 
influence whose novrer It is dil&cuU to diminish: the 
words, 'I am dishonored,' affect the whole mind of a 
social being, and it is not possible to avoid pitying him 
who sinks under the weight of this misfortune ; for, 
since he feels it so bittprly, it is, in all probability, un- 
merited: but yet we must range the causes of dishonor 
in two princiNl classes ; those which are derived bom 
faults with woich our conscience reproaches us ; and 
those which origmate in involuntary error and are in 

Repentance is necessarily connected with our ideas 
of divme justice, for if we did not regulate our actions 
by this supreme standard of equity, we should experi- 
ence in life nothing but discontent. We must con- 
sider existence in two points of view ; either as a game, 
the gain or loss of which consists in the advantages oi 

regard it as a game, we shall be able to trace in our 
own conduct only the consequences of true or false rea- 
soning ; if we have the life to come in view, it is in- 
tention only to which our conscience clings. The man 
whose views are limited to the interests of this world 
may suffer discontent, but repentance belongs only to 
the religious man ; and being such, he necessarily feels 
that expiation is the first duly, and that conscience 
commands us to endure the consequences of our trans- 
gressions, to the end that we may repair them, if possi- 
ble, by doing good. Merited dishonor is then, to the 
religious man, a just punishment, from which he be- 
lieves he has no right to fiy ; for, although, among hu- 
man actions, there may be many mote perverse than 
suicide, there is not one which seems so formally to 
deprive us of the protection of god. 

Our passions lead us to many culpable actions which 
have happiness for then' end ; but, i 
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reconciled with any pious diepositior 

He who is truly affected by repentance will exclaim, 
nrith the prodigal son: 'I will arise, and go to my 
fether, and will say unto him, father, I have sinned 
agamst heaven, and before thee, and am no more worthy 
to be called thy son.' With this affecting resignation 
would a religious being express himself, for the more 
criminal he believes bimseff to be, the less would he 
arrogate to bimseff the right to quit hfe, since he has 
not used the gift as the bestower of it exacts. As for 
those guilty beings who do not believe ma future exist- 
ence, and who have lost their consequence in this world, 
suicide, aecording to their manner of thinking, has no 
otliec inconvenienee than to dcprivo them of the happj 
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cbonces tfaat might yet remain for them. s,ni each in- 
dividual can estimate these chancer as he chooses, from 
his caiculation of probabilities. 

I believe we maj affirm that unmerited dishonor is 
never of long daration. The influence of truth on the 
public is audi, that patience onlj is requisite to restore 
us to our station. Time has something sacred in it, 
and seems to act independently of the events it em- 
liraces. It is a support for the weak and unfoitunate, 
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imposed of so many 
liberal, although follies without mimber are committed 
by those who malie a part ol it, the world always 
eludes by returning to justice, as soon as predomina ^ 
and momentary circumstances have disappeared. 'In 
patience possess ye your souls,' says the gospel, and 

this counsel of piety is also that of reason. Wh 

reflect on the holy writings, we find in them an 
rable combination of the best precepts for conducting 
ourselves with success in this world, and onen ako the 
best means of obtaiaine it. Phj^sical suffering, i 
ble inlirmity. In short, ^1 such miseries as are insepara- 

one of the most ptaosible causes of suicide ; and yet, 
joarcely ever, partjcolarly among the moderns, do 
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do not eicite us to rebel against our condition, it ts 
essential that Irritation should be mingled with our feel- 
ings before we can be enraged against destiny, and 
wish to liberato ourselves from its evils, or revenge our- 
selves against it, as an oppressor. There is a smgular 
kind of error in the manner in which most men con- 
sider their destiny. This error has so much influence 
on tie unpreasions of the mind, that wa cannot t«o of- 
ten contemplate it under its various aspects. Indeed, a 
community of suffermg ie sufticient to make us resigned 
to the most distressing events, and we find injustice 
only in those afflictions which are peculiarly out own. 
And yet, are not these varieties, as well as these re- 
semblances, for the most part counterbalaneed ! and 
are they not all, I repeat it, equally comprised in the 
laws of nature' I shall not dwell upon the common 
consolations that may be derived from the hope of a 
change in our circumstances ; there are some afflictions 
which are not susceptible of this sort of comfort ; but 
I believe we may boldly afflrm, that all who have re- 
sorted to an active and steady employment have found 
an alleviation of their distress. There is an object in 
all occupations, and it is an object that znan constantly 
requires. Our faculties devour us, like the vulture of 
Prometheus, when they have no eitemal cause of ac- 
tion, and employment exercises and directs these facul- 
ties : in short, when we possess imagination, and most 
people in sorrow have a great deal, we can always find 
renovated pleasure in the master-pieces of the human 
mind, either as amateurs or artists. A celebrated wo- 
man has remarked that ' ennui is mingled in all our dis- 
tresses,' and this reflection is tiill of profundity. True 
ennui, that of active minds, is the absence of all inter- 
est in what surrounds us, combined with faculties, 
which render this interest essential to us ; it is thirst 
without the possibility of quenching it. Tantalus is a 
just image of the soul in this state. Occupation gives 
a zest to existence, and the fine arts contain, at the same 
lime, the originality of particular objects, and the grand- 
eur of universal ideas. They preserve dor relation with 
nature; we might love her without the aid of these 
charming mediators, but they teach us the better to ap- 
preciate her. 

We must not disdain, in whatever misery we maybe 
plunged, the primitive gifts of our creator, life and na- 
ture. Asocial being places too mueh importance upon 



the tissue of circumstances of which his individuai nis- 

thing; the liappiness of the savage IS derived from it 
alone ; sick people often pray for nothing else ; the 
prisoner considers liberty as the supreme good ; the 
blind man would willingly give all he possessed for the 
blessmg of sight ; the dimatea of the south, which give 
life to colors, and develop perfumes, produce an unde- 
finable impression ; tho consolations of philosophy have 
less empire over us than the enjoyments we derive from 
the spectacle of heaven and earth. Among our means 
of happiness then the power of reflection is most valua- 
ble. We are so contracted in ourselves, so many things 
agitate and wound us, that we have constantly need to 
plunge into this boundless sea of thoughts, where wo 
must, as in the Styx, become mvulnerable, or altogether 

No one will venture to say that we can endure every 
calamity we are subjected to in this world, nor will any 
one dare to place such confidence in his own strength 
as to make this assertion Hiere are but few beings 
endowed with such superior Acuities that despair has 
not reached them more than once , and Ufe appears 
but as a protracted shipwreck, the fragments of which 
are friendship, love and glory The borders of the 
stream of time arfe covered with them , but if we have 
preserved the internal harmony of the soul, wo may 
yet hold communion with the worka of the deity. 

The mercy of heaven, the stillness of death, the 
beauty of the universe, which was not designed to show 
man his ovm insignificauce, bnt as an earnest of better 
days; some noblethoughts, always the same ; arc like 
the harmony of creation, and restore us to tranquillity 
when we are accostomed to comprehend tbem. From 
these sources the hero and the poet draw their inspira- 
tions ; why then would not some drops from the cup, 
which elevates them above humanity, be salutary for 

We accuse destiny of malignity because its blows 
are always aimed at tho tenderest part of us. This is 
not attiibolable to the maUgnity of destiny but to the 
impetuosity of out desires, which precipitates us 
against the obstacles we encounter, as we run deeper 
upon the sword of our adversary in the ardor of com- 
bat : and besides, the mstruction we should receive 
from misfortune necessarily applies to that part of our 
character which stands most in need of reproof We 
cannot admit the belief of a god without supposing 
that he directs destiny in its influence upon men: we 
cannot then consider this destiny as a blind power ; it 
remains to be considered whether he who governs it 
has given to man the liberty of submitting to or flying 
from it. I shall examine this in the second part of 
these reflections. 



When the ancient man of sorrows, Job, was stricken 
with every evil, when ho had lost his fortune and his 
children, and when frightful physical afllictions made 
him suffer a thousand deaths, his wife advised him to 
renounce life, 'Curse god,' said she, 'and die,' — 
' What,' rephed he, 'I have receivedgood at the hand 
of god, and shall I not receive evil V And in whatso- 
ever depth of depair he was plunged, he was resigned 
to his fate, and his patience was rewarded. It is sup- 
posed that Job preceded Moses ; he existed, at least, 
long before the coming of Jesus Christ, ard at a time 
when the hope of the soul's immortality was not yet 
assured to mankind. What would he then have thought 
at the present time 1 We see in the bible, mon.'snch 
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■a Samaon and the Maccabees, who devoted thom- 
selvBs to death, to sccompliah a deaign they helieTed to 
be noble anfl salutary ; but in no part do we find ei- 
aropiea of auicide, of which disgust t^ hfe or its troubles 
is the only cauae ; in no part has that species of suicide, 
which is only a desertion from destiny, been considered 
as possible. It has been frequently asserted, that there 
is no passage in the gospel which indicates a formal 
disapprobation of this act. Jeans Christ, in his dis- 
courses, rather ascends to the principles of action than 
enters into a particalar application of the law ; but is it 
not enough, that the general spirit of the gospel tends 
to hallow resigiiatlon f 

'Bleased are they that mourn,' s^d Jcaua Christ. 
' for tbay shall be comforted. If any man will i 
Bft«r me, let him deny himself, and take up his i 
and follow me. Blessed ere ye, when men shall r 
yoa, and persecute you, for my aake.' Jeaus Christ 
every where announces that his mission is, to teach 
man that the design of misfortune is the puriiication of 
the soul, and ttaC celestial happiness is obtained by 
pious endurance of our miticries on earth. The inteiv 
pretation of the doubtful meaning of affliction, is the 
special intention of the doctrine of Jesus Christ. 

We find many good things respecting social morality 
in the Hebrew prophets and in ths Pagan philosophers ; 
but it was to teach charity, patience, and failb, that 
Jesus Christ descended upon earth ; and these three' 
victues all alike tend to the relief of the unhappy. 
The first, charity, teaches us our duty towards them ; 
the second, patience, teaches them to what consola- 
tions they ought to have recourse, and the third faith, 
announces to them their recompense. Most of the 
precepts of the gospel would want foundation if suicide 
were parmitteil ; for, from misfortune we learn the ne- 
cessity of appealing to heaven, and the insufficiency of 
the goods of this world is what, above otl, renders 
ano^er life necessary. 

It is seldom tliat individuals, in the intoxication of 
^ospeiity, preserve a holy reapect for aacred things, 
Tlte allurements of this world are so brilliant as to 
darken all other joys, even Che glory of a future exist- 
ence. A German philosopher, disputing with his 
friends, once said, ' To obtain such a tbmg, I would 
give millions of years of my eternal felicity,' and he 
•Kis singularly moderate in the sacrifice he olferred ; 
ilir temporal enjoyments hsve generally much more ac- 
tivity than religious hopes ; and spiritual life, or Chria- 
Kantty, which la the aams thing, would not exist, if 
sorrow dwelt not in the heart of man. Premeditated 
»nicide ia incompatible with Chrislian faith, because 
Ibie faith rests cliiefly on the different duties of lesig- 
nation. With respect to suicide resulting liom a mo- 
ment of delirium, Irom an excess of despair, it is not 
probable the divine legislator of men had occasion to 
notice it among the Jews, who rarely offered examples 
of this sort of ofTence. He unceasingly combated, in 
the Pharisees, the vices of hypocrisy, of unbelief, and 
of hardness of heart. Indeed, he appears to liave con- 
sidered the faults of the passions as the disease of the 
iioul, and not as its habitual state, and always to have 

Spealod rather to the general spirit of morality than to 
3 precepts which grow out of circumstances. 
Jesus Christ constantly directed man to occupy him- 
self with life as it has relation to immortality only. 
' Then, why take ye thought for raiment,' said he, 'con- 
sider ^e miles of (he &ld, they toil not, neither do 
they spin ; yet Solomon, in ail hia glory, was not ar- 
rayed like one of these.' It is not slothfulness nw in- 
difterence that Jeeus Christ inculcates by this parage, 
but a sort of calm which would be useful evsn as it 
regards the interests of this worid. Warriors call this 
sentiment confidence in I heir good fortune ; religious 
men, the hope of divine assLSisnce ; but bath the one 
aiHl the other tind in this internal disposition of the' soul 
a support, which, while ic enables them to form a clear- I 



er judgment of the circumstances of this life, it tha 
same time affords the means of escaping from them 
We believe we can obtain our emancipation from the 
tyranny of human events by determining to destroy 
ourselves if we do not attain the end of our desires. 
Under this idea, we consider ourselves as entirely at 
our own disposal ; and free to relinquish life when we 
are no longer content witJi the condition of it If the 
gospel accorded with this manner of thinking, we 
should find in it some lessons ol prudence ; but all 
those which relate to virtue would have a very limited 
application, for virtue consists only in the preforenee 
we give to others, that is to say, to onr duty over our 
personal interests ; now, when we renounce life, mere- 
ly because we are not hapj^, we prefer ourselves to all 
the world, and become, if I may be allowed the ei- 
pression, egotists in suicide. 

Of all the religious arguments which have been ad- 
duced against suicide, tlut which has been most fre- 
quently reiterated, is that it is formally comprised in 
the prohibition expressed by llie commandment of god : 
'Thoushalt not kill.' Without doubt, this argument 
might also be admitted ; hut as it is impossible to con- 
sider the suicide in the same light with the assassin, 
the true point of view of this question ia, .that happi- 
ness not bemg the end of huiB«i life, man ought to aim 
at perfection, and consider his duties as necessarily 
connected with his sufferings. Marcus Aurelius said 
that ' there was no more crime in leaving him than a 
room that smokes :' certainly, if it were so, instant^es 
of suicide would be still more frequent than they are -, 
for it is diflicuU, when the illusion of youth is past, to 
reflect on the course of things, and still to preserve 

this existence, through fear of leaving it ; but if this 
motive alone retained us upon earth, all those who 
have conquered fear, by the force of militair habits, all 
those whose invaginations a.re more terribed by the 
phantom of life than by that of death, would spare 
themselves their latter days, which repeat in so melan- 
choly a tone the brilliant airs of our youth, 

J, J. Rousseau, in his letter in favor of suicide, says, 
'Why, if we are allowed to cut off a leg, are we not 
also permitted to takeaway our lives 1' Has not the will 
of god given uathe one as well as the other!' A passage 
of the gospel seems to reply texturally to this sophism ; 
' If thy right hand offend thee,' savs Jesus Christ ' cut 
it off. Ifthine e^e offend thee, pluck it out, and cast 
it from thee.' What the goapet here says, appliea to 
temptation, and not suicide; but neverlheleaa it ia 
sufficient to refute the argument of J. J. Rousseau. 
Man is permitted to seek a cure fnr all his evils ; but 
it is forbidden him to destroy his being, or in other 
words, the power he has received of choosing between 
good and evil. He eJtists by this power, he ought to 
be regenerated by it, and to this principle of action, to 
which tlie exercise of free will entirely belongs, every 
thing is subordinate. 

Jesus Christ, in encouraging man to endure the pains 

of life, repeats unceasingly the efficacy of prayer. 

'Knock.' says he, and it at^l be opened unio you ; 

ask and it s^ll be given mito you.' But the hopes he 

presents relate not to the events of this life ; it is the 

disposition of the soul upon which pcayer exerts the 

greatest influence. Peace of mind and llie prosperities 

of the world ai-e both alike denominated by the word 

happiness ; and yet, no two tbuigs are so different as 

these stturces of enjoyment. The philosophers of the 

eighteenth century have founded morality on the poai- 

t aifvantages- it procures in this world, and have 

»dered it as personal interest, well understood. 

istians have fixed the centre of our greatest enjoy- 

' ' lofthesoul. Philosophers promi 
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will aocompmy e. course of moral conduct ; but if our 
conRdence in this should be deceived, deapaiT would 
then he lawful ; for, considering virtue only as a spe- 
culation, when it is unsuccessful we jaaj abandon e^Et- 
ence. Christianity, on tlie contrary, places happiness 
above all, in the impressions we receive from consci- 
ence. Have we not experienced, independently of le- 
tigious feeUnes, and oar internal dispositii)n has not 
always agreed with our circurastanoea, and that ' we 
have often felt more or less happy, than we ought to 
bo, after an eiamination of our situation 1 If the mete 
force of the mobility of our nature is sufficient to pro- 
duce soch an effect, how much mote power ought tho 
hoty and secret operation of piety to have upon the 
soul 1 How often have those virtuous beings whom 
affliction has visited, found an unexpected cahn in the 
bottom of Uieir hearts ! An unknown celestial music 
is heard in the desert, and seems lo announce that the 
fountain will soon spring, even from the bosom of the 
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led to the scaffold, we cannot but demand what 
the hand of god stretched forth to him in the abyss of 
misery ? Of a sudden, the voice of an angel is heard, 
who under the form of a minister of the church, says to 
him, 'Son of Saint Louis, rise to heaven? His worldly 
grandeur, his heavenly hopes were all united in these 
■imple words. They uplifted him, by reeallmg to him 
Us illustrious race from the detrasemeni into which 
nan had wished to ptunee him ; they invoked the 
shades of his ancestors, vmo, without doubt, already 
atietched forth their crowns to welcome the coming of 
tho august saint lo heaven. Perhaps, at this moment, 
the eye of faith made him fancy he described them. 
He approached the limits of time, and our calculation 
of its hours concerned him no longer. Who knows 
with what blissful emotion a single moment of tender 
reflection at thai time filled his soul ! 

While the blood-stained eiecutioner bound those 
hands, which has wielded the sAplre of France, the 
same misslonaiy of god said to hlkina, ' Siie, it was 
thus that our lord was led to deathX What aid did he 
not impart to the martyr, by presenting to his view his 
divine model ! In fact, is not the most glorious ej:am- 
ple of the sacrifice oflile the basis of the Christian's 
belief! And does not this eiample mark the difference 
which exists between the martyr and the suicide ! The 
martyr serves the cause of virtue, by yielding up his 
blood for the instruction of the world : the suicide per- 
verts all idea of coarage, and acandaliies even death 
itself. The martyr teaches man the power of co 
science, it subdues the most powerful physical inatin: 
tho suicide also proves the power of will, over instini 
but it is that of an unsteady charioteer, who can i 
longer hold the reins, but precipitates himself into t' 
abyss, instead of conducting in safety to the goi 
Indeed, in committing this terrible act, the soul 
wrought to a pitch of irenzy, which concentrates, in i 
instant, an eternity of pain. 

The last scene of the life of Jesua Christ oppea 
destined, above all, to confound those who believe th 
have the right to destroy themselves in order to esca^. . 
misfortune. The dread of suffetitig seized upon him, 
who had voluntarily devoted himself to the death, a.' 
well as to the life of man. He prayed a long time tc 
his father, on the mount of Oliver and his soul wai 
eiceedinglysorrowfnl, even unto death. 'Myfather, 
cried he, ' if it be possible let this cup pass from me 1 
Three times he repeated this prayer, his countenanci 
baiJied inMan. AH our pains had passed into his di 
vine beinfe. He feared, liko us, the outrageous of man 
like us, pemSps, he regretted those he had loved, hii 
mother and his disciples ; like us, and more than us 
perhaps, he loved this fruitful earth, and the celostia 



pleasures of an active beneficence, for which he re- 
turned thanks to his father every day. But not being 
able to avert the cup to which he was destined, he cried, 
' Nevertheless, not my will, but thine be done, 0, my 
father,' and replaced himself in the hands of his ene- 
mies. What more would we seek in the gospel on re- 
signation in affliction, and the duty of supporting it 
with courage and patience 1 The resignation we lA- 
tain from religious faith is a species of moral suicide, 
and it is in that it so much differs from suicide, properly 
so called, for the renunciation of self ^as for its end 
the sacrifice of ourselves lo our fellow creatures ; 
while suicide, caused by a disgust of life, is oidy the 
bloody mourning of personal happiness. S^nt Paul 
says, ' She that liveth in pleasure, is dead while she 
liveth.' In every line of the holy writings we see this 
great inisunderstanilms hetn'een the beings of time and 
fiiose of eternity ; the first make life consist in what the 
last regard asdeath. It is then plain that (he opinion of 
beings of time consecrates the suicide, while that of 
the beings of eternity exalts the martyr : for he who 
grounds morality on the happiness it may produce upon 
earth, hates life when it does not realize its promises ; 
whilst he who makes true felicity consist in the internd 
emotion, which sentiments and thoughts in communi- 
cation with the deity eicile, can be happy in spile of 
men. and, if I may use the expression, in defiance of 
destiny. When the eiperience of existence has taught 
us tlie vanity of our Own strength, and the almighty 
power of god, it often works in the soul a sort of re- 

fineration, the delights of which are inespresaible. — 
hen it is that vie become accustomed to judge om- 
selves, as we judge of others ; to place our conscience 
as a third person botweenour personal interest? and those 
of our adversaries ; we are pssive as to our destiny, 
certain thai we cannot direct it ; we are passive also as 
regards onr self-love, certain that it is not ourselves but 
the world that casts our character : we are passive, in 
tine, as to that hardest of all human trials, Uie wrongs 
and injuries of friendship ; whether it be by recollec- 
tion 01 oui own imperfeclions. or by conliding to the 
tomb of the being who has best loved us our most se- 
cret thoughts; or, finally, by raising towards heaven 
the senaibdity it has bestowed upon us. How great is 
the difference between this religious denial of terrestrial 
strife, and the frenzy which leiSs lo suicide as a refuge 
from suffering! The renunciation of ourselves is in 
every respect opposed to suicide. 

Besides, how can we be assured that suicide will de- 
liver us fiom the evils which pursue us % What cer- 
tainty can atheists have of annihilation, oi philosophers 
of the mode of existence nature has reserved for them 1 
While Socrates taught to the Greeks tho immonaUtyof 
the soul, many of his disciples committed suicide, 
greedy to taste of this intellectual life, of which the con- 
fused images of paganism had not given them the idea. 
The eniorion escited by so novel a doctrine led their 
ardent imaginations astray ; but, can Christiana, to 
whom the promises of a future life have been extended 
only in connection with menaces of punishment to tho 
guilty, can they hope thai suicide will be the means of ex- 
tricating them from the troubles which overwhelm 
them 1 Tflbe soul survivedealh, will not the sentiment 
which filled it entirely, whatever may be its nature, still 
make a part of it ! Who among us knows what con- 
nection IS established between the recollections of earlh 
and celestial enjoyments ? Is it for us lo draw near, 
by our ovra resolution, to this unknown region, from 
which, at the same lime a secret dread repulses us ! 
How can we annihilate, by the caprice of our will, (and 
I denominate thus every act not founded upon duty) 
the work of god in us ! How shall we determine our 
death, when we had no power over our birth 1 Ifow 
answer for our eternal destiny, when the most tiifling 
actions of this brief existence have often filled us with 
tho most bitter regret ! Woo w;l, dare believe liiiniolf 
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wiiec Bud EtroDgcr than deEtin;, and venture tu say to 
it — this is too much ! 

Suicide draws us from nature as well as from its an- 
ther. NB,tuial death is almost always sofiened by the 
enfeebling of our strength, and -the enaltation of virtue 
sustains U3 in the sacnlice of life to om- duty ; but the 
suicide seems to spring with hostile arms beyond the 
horders of the tomb, and defies alone the images of hor- 
ror and of darkness. 

Oh ! what despair isre^uircd for such an act I May 
pity, the most profound pity, be granted to him who is 
guilty of it ! btit, at least, let him not nJngle human 
pride with it. Let not the wretch beheve himself th« 
more a man. for being the less a Christian, and let a re- 
flecting being know ever where to place the true moral 
dignity of man. 

SECTION III, 



Almost every individual alms here below either at 
his physical well-being or at his consideration in the 
world, and the greater part of mankind at bothunited t 
but consideration, in the estimation of some, consists in 
the ascendency which power and fortune bestow, and 
in that of others, in the respect which talents and vir- 
tue inspire. Those who seek riches and power are 
also desirous to be thought possessed of moral qualities, 
and above all, of superior faculties ; but this last is a 
secondary end, which must give place to the first ; for 
a certain depraved knowledge of the human race, teaches 
us, llmt the solid advantages of life command the inter- 
ests of men still more than their esteem. 

We will set aside, as foreign from our subject, those 
whose ambition has only power and riches for its end ; 
but we will eiamine with attention in what the moral 
dignity of man consists ; and this examination wit! lead 
us necessarily to judge the action of self-destmction 
under two opposite points of view ; the sacrifice in- 
spired by virtue, and the disgust which results from 
mistaken passions. We have opposed, in respect to 
religion, the martyr to the suicide ; we may also, in 
respect to moral dignity, present the contrast of devo- 
tion to duty, with rebelhon against oai condition. 

Devotion generally loads us rather to submit to death, 
than to be instrumental in bringing it upon ourselves ; 
yet, there were among the ancients suicides from devo- 
tion. Curtis, precipitating himself to the depth of the 
abyss, that he might cause it to close ; Cato, stabbing 
himself to teach the world that there still esisted a som 
free under Ctesar's dominion, did not destrin them- 
selves to escape fromhusery; the one wished to save 
his country, and the other gave the universe an eiam- 
pie whose ascendency still continues. Cato passed the 
night preceding hia death m reading the Hiaedon of 
Socrates, and the Phaedoneiplicitly condemns suicide, 
but this great citiien knew that he did not die for him- 
self but for the cause of liberty ; and, according to 
circumstances, this cause may teach us to await death, 
like Socrates, or to be ourselves the instrument of it, 



The charaetBTistic of the tmo moral dignity of man, 
IS devotion to duty. What we do for ourselves may 
have a sort of grandeur which excites surprise ; but ad- 
miration is only duo to the sacrifice of selfish feeling, 
under whatever form it may appear. Elevation of soul 
constantly tends to free us from what is purely indi- 
vidual, for the purpose of uniting us to the great views 
of the creator of the universe. Love and reflection 
comfort and eialt as only by withdrawmg us from all 
egotistical impressions. Devotion and enthusiasm in- 
fuse a purer air into our breasts. Self-love, irritation, 
impatience, are the enemies against which conscience 

»lMt flathely cgmposed of the continual action and re- 



action of internal strength against oitemal circum- 
stances, and of external eircumslances against internal 
strength. Conscience is the true standaS of the great- 
ness of man, but it has only a claim to our admiration 
in the generous being, who opposes dnty himself, and 
can sacrifice himself when duty commands him to do so. 
Genius and talent can produce great effects upon 
this earth ; but when the object of Cheu exercise is the 

tersonal ambition of him who possesses them, they no 
anger constitute the divine nature in man. They only 
serre for address, for prudence, for all those worldly 

Sualilies, the type of which is found m animals, although 
ic perfection of them belongs to man. The paw of 
the fox, and the pen of hini irfio barters his opimon for 
his interest, are one and the same thing in respect to 
moral dignity. The man of genius who serves himself 
at the expense of the happiness of his fellow-creatures, 
whatever eminent faculties he may be endowed with, 
acts always with regard to self; and in this respect the 
principle of his conduct is the same with that of ani- 
mals. What distinguishes conscience from instinct is 
sentiment and the knowledge of duty, and duty always 
consists in the sacrifice of self to others, The whole 
problem of moral life is included in this .principle ; the 
whole dignity of ths human being is in proportion to its 
strength, not only a^mst death, but against the inter- 
ests of existence. The other unpulse, that is to say, 
that which overthrows the obstacles opposed to our de- 
sires, has success forils recompense, as well as its end; 
but it is not more wonderful to make use of our intelli- 
gence to subject others to our passions, than to employ 
onr feet in walking, or our hands in taking, and, in the 
estimate of moral q^ualities, it is the motive of actions 
which alone determines their worth. 

Hegesippus of Cyrene, a disciple of Aristippus, dis- 
course in favor of suicide as well as sensuality. He 
contended that man should have no object but pleasure 
in this world ; but as it is very difficult to insure our 
own enjoyments, he advised death to those who could 
not obtain them. This doctrine is one of those by 
which we can best determine the motives of suicide, 
and it evinces the species of egotism which mingles, as 
1 havo before observed, in the veiy act by which we 
would annihilate ourselves. 

A Swedish professor, named Robeck, wrote a long 
work upon suicide, and killed himself afler having com- 
posed It : he says in bis book, that we should encourage 
a contempt of life, even to suicide. Do not the most 
profligate also despise life 1 Every thing consists in 
the sentiment to which we make the sacrifice. Sui- 
cide, regarding only self, which we have carefully dis- 
tinguished from the sacrifice of existence to virtue, 
proves hut one thing in pouit of courage, which is, that 
the will of the soul overcomes physic3 mstinct : thou- 
sands of soldiers afford constant evidence of this truth. 
Animals, it is said, never kill themselves. Actions, 
which are the result of reflection, are incompatible with 
their nature ; they appear to be enchained by the pre- 
sent, ignorant of the future, and gathering only habits 
from tne past : but as soon as their passions become 
roused, they brave pain, and this greatest pain which 
we term death ; of which, without doubt, they have not 
the least idea. The courage of a great many men also 
partakes of this want of thought, Robeck was wrong 
in eiLtoUing the contempt of me so highly. There are 
two ways of sacrificing life, either because we give 
duty the preference, or because we give our passions 
this preference, in not wishing to live when we have 
lost die hope of happiness. This last sentiment cannot 
merit esteem : hut to fortify ourselves by our own 
thoughts, in the midst of the reverses of life ; to make 
ourselves a defence against ourselves, in opposing the 
calm of conscience to the irritation of temperament : 
this is true courage, in comparison with which, that 
which springs from instinct, is very little, and that which 
is the fruit of self-love, still less. Some people pretend. 
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that there are circumstances in which, feeling ourselres 
■ burden upon others, we may make a duly of ridding 
them of the incumbrance. One of the great means of 
Introducing errors in inoraiity is, to fancy situations, to 
which there would be nothing to reply, if it were not 
that they do not exist. Who is so unfortunate as to 
find no fellow-creature to whom he maj impart conso- 
lation? Who is so unhappy, that by his patience and 
hie resignation, he may not give an example to moye 
the soni, and give birth to sentiments, that the best pre 
cents have never been able to inspire. Thehaif of life 
1. „. J..i:„= . „i,at has then been the intention of the 



man, to man whose imaeination has neei of hope, and 
who counts as nothing what he has, eicept as the means 
cf obtaining yet more ! It is clear that Ihe creator has 
willed that mortal man should obtain a mastery over 
self, and that he shonid commence this great act of dis- 
interestedness long before the di^radatlon of his strength 
should render it more easy to him. 

When you reach ihe age of maturity, you ate already 
jn every thing reminded of your death. Do you marry 
your children ! Tou make an estimate yourself of the 
fortune they may have when you shall be no more. 
Paternal duty consists in a continual devotion ; and as 
soon as children attain the age of reason, almost all the 
enjoyments they afford are grounded on the sacrifices 
we make to them. If then happiness were the only 
Eld of life, we should destroy ourselves as soon as we 
cease to be young, as soon as wo descend the moun- 
tain, whose summit appeared environed with so many 
brilliant illusions. 

A man of wit, who was complimented on the fotti- 
tode with which he had supported great reverses, re- 
plied, ' I have sufficient consolation in beingonly twenty- 
five years old,' In fact, there are very few griefs more 
bitter than the loss of youth. Man accustoms himself 
to It by degrees, it will be said. Without doubt, time 

with in us ; hut where is the impetuous soul, which is 
not irritated at the approaches of old age? Do the 
passions always decay with the faculties 1 Do we not 
often see the spectacle of the punishment of Mezentius 
renewed by the union of a soul still alive and a ruined 
body, inseparable enemies 1 Of what use would this 
sad herald be, which nature causes to precede dissolu- 
tion, if it were not ordained that we should exist with- 
, and abdicate each day, flower after flower. 
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Savages, having no idea of the religious or philo- 
sO[JiicJ^destiny ofman, believe they perform a duty lo 
their parents by depriving them of life when they be- 
cpme old ; this act is founded on the same principle as 
suicide. It is certain that happiness, in the accepta- 
tion given it by the passions, that the enjoyments of 
self-love at least, esisl but in a small degree for old 
age ; but it is this, which, by the development of moral 
dignity, seems to announce the approach of another 
life, as in the long days of the north, the twilight of the 
evening is confounded with the dawn of the ensuing 
day. I have seen these venerable countenances ab- 
sorbed entirely with the futura ; they seem to announce, 
as a prophet, the old man who no longer interests him- 
self with the remainder of his life, but is regenerated, 
by the elevation of his soul, as if he had already passed 
t-he barriera of the tomb. It is Ihus wo must arm our- 
selves against misfortune ; it is thus that in the strength 
of life itself, destiny often gives the signal of this detach- 
ment from existence, that time sooner or later eiacls 
fiomns. -Youhave vory humble thoughls,' some men 
will say, convinced that pride consists in what we exact 
from destiny, and from others; while, on the contrary, 
it consists in what we eiact from ourselves. These 
very men contrast Christianity with the phUosophy of 

moje favorable to energy of ehwscter, than that whose 



foundation is reaignalion ; hut certainly we must not 
CO found resignation to the will of god with condeacin- 
s on to the power of man. Those heroic citizens of 
antiquity who would have endured death rather than 
slavery wer capableofapioussubniission to the power 
of heaven wlule modern writers, who pretend that 
Christ anity weakens the soul, could veiy well bend, 
notw thstai d ng their apparent strength, to tj^ranny, with 
more suppleness than a feeble but Christian-like old 

Socrates that sdnt of sages, refused to make his 
eacape from prison after be was condemned to death. 
He bel e\ ed he ought to set an example of obedience 
to the mag ottates of his country, although they were 
unjust to hun. Does not this sentiment belong to the 
true firmness of character 1 What greatness likewise 
was there not in that philosophical discourse on the im- 
mortality of the soul, continued so calmly, even to the 
very moment when the poison was brought to him ! 
For two thousand years, men of profound thoaght, 

of Socrates by their praise ; but the thousands of in- 
stances of suicide, caused by disgust and ennui, with 
which the annals of every comer of the world are filled, 
what traces have they left in the remembrance of pos- 

If the ancients 'Were proud of Socrates, Christians- 
without including the martyrs, can present a grea 
ler of examples of this noble strength of mind, in 



of pity. Sir Thomas More, Chancellor of Henry V III., 
during a whole year of close confinement in the tower 
of London, refused day after day, the offers that an all- 
powerful king made him, to return to his service, if he 
would suppress the scruples of conscience which with- 
held him. Thomas More knew how to confront death 
during a year : and to abandon I fe st loving it re- 
doubles the greatness of tl e sacrifice \ celebrated 
writer, he loved those intellectual occupatons which 
fill every hour with a still mcreaai ig interest A be- 
loved daughter capable of appteciatmg tl t genius of 
her father, diffused an habitual charm throughout hia 
household ; he was in a dungeon through the grates of 
which only a glimmer g 1 jJ t brote by the dit bars, 
could penetrate. While near this horrible abode, a de- 
licious estate on the verdant borders of the Thames of- 
fered to him the union of every pleasure that the aftec- 
tion of his family and philosophical studies could im- 
part. Nevertheless, he was immoveable ; the scaf- 
fold could not intimidate him : his health, cruelly im- 
paired, weakened not his resolution; he found strength 
in thai fire of the soul, which is inexhaustible because 
it is eternal- He met death because it waa his choice, 
sacrificing happiness, with life, to conscience ; immo- 
lating every enjoyment to this sentiment of duty, the 
greatest wonder of moral nature ; that which fertiliiea 
ihe heart, as, in physical order, ^e sun enlightens the 
world. Engluid, ^e birth-place of this virtuous man, 
where so many other citiiens have so unostentatiously 
saerified their lives to virtue, England, I say, is nevet- 
heless the country in which suicide is most frequently 
committed : and we are, with reason, astonished that a 
lation, in which religion exercises so noble an empire, 
ihould offer the example of such an aberration : but 
they, who represent the English as cold in character, 
suffer themselves to be entirely deceived by the reserve 
of their manner. The English character, in general, is 
ictive, and even impetuous ; their admirable con- 
jon, which develops the moral faculties in the high- 
est degree, is of itself able to sustain their need of 
action and reSection ; monotony of existence does noi 
suit them, although they often Inflict it upon thent* 
selves ; they then diversify, by the exercises of the body, 
the sort of life which to Da aonears uniform. 
No nati 
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and from one end of the world to the other, from the 
Ms of the Rhine, [o the cataracts of the Nile, if any 
thing einguiar and daring is attempted, it is bj an 
Engliahraan. Extraordinarj wagers, Bometunes even 
blameablo excesses, are a proof of the vehemence of 
their character. Their respect for all laws, that is to 
SKj, for moral law, for political law, and the laws of 
deconitn, represses the outward indications of theii; 
natural ardor ; hut it does not the less exist ; and when 
circnmslances do not give it noutishmenC, when ennui 
lakes possesiioQ of their lively imaginaliona, it prodacos 
incalculable ravages. 

It is also maintaiaed, that the climate of England 
tends particularly to melancholy : I cannot judge of it, 
for ^e sky of liberty has always appeared to me purer 
tiian any other ; but I cannot think that we ought to 
attribute the frequent examples of suicide altogether 
to this physical cause. The climate of the north is 
much less agreeable than that of England, and yet they 
are loss subject to disgust of life, because the mindhs^ 
there less need of impulse and variety. Another cause 

the extreme importance which is attached to public 
opinion : as soon as a man's reputation is impaired, life 
becomes hlEupportable to him. Thisgreat dread of cen- 
sure is certainly a very salutary restraint for most men ; 
but there is something stilt more sublime in having an 
asylum in ourselves, and there to Snd, as in a sanctuary, 
the voice of god inviting us to repent of our faults, or 
lecompensing us for our secret goiid intentions. 

Suicide is very rare among the people of the eou^. 
The air they breathe attaches them to life ; the empire 
of public opinion is less absolute in a country where 
tliere is less need of society ; the enjoyments of nature 
suffice for Ae rich as well as the poor ; there is some- 
thing m the spring of Italy which communicates hap- 
piness to every being. 

Grermany furnishes many examples of suicide, but 
(he causes are various, and often whimsical, as is na- 
tnral amongst a people, where a metaphysical enthusi- 
asm prBTai&, which has yet no filed object nor useful 
end. The defects of the Germans are much more the 
result of their silnation, than of their character, and 
fiiey will no doubt correct them, when there shall eiist 
among them a political stale of things, that will call into 
— ■-- -nen worthy of b" ' ' 
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are susceptible.** The psrticnlar motives, vrhich could 
lead any two individuals astray, are of little importance ; 
but the enthusiasm wilh which an act has been spoken 
of, which ought other to sue for indulgence, merits 
1he most serious attention. If two persons, profoundly 
unhappy, had destroyed themselves after imploring the 
commiseration of sensible beings, and recommending 
themselves to the prayers of the pious, no one could 
have refused a tear to grief, that had driven them to 
distraction, whatever had been the speciea of folly to 
which It prompted. But can any one represent a mu- 
tual assassination as the sublime of reason, of religion, 
and of love '. Can we give the name of vhtue to the 
conduct of a woman, \Ao voluntarily absolves herself 
from the duties of daughter, wife, aiid mother, — to that 
cf a man who lends her hia courage, thus to get rid of 
life'. 

What 1 tUs woman has 3uffi< lent conlidence in the 
action she is committing, to write before she dies, ' that 
she will watch over her daughter from heaven ;' and 
tfhile the righteous often tremble on the bed of death, 



she feels assured of celestial happiness ! Two being*, 
said to bo estimable, introduce religion as a third, into 
the most bloody of actions ! two Christians bring mur- 
der into comparison with the commnnion, by leaving 
open beside ^em the canticle, chanted by the faithful, 
when they meet together to offer up flioir vows of 
obedience to the divme model of patience end resigna- 
tion I What delirium in the woman, and what an abuse 
of faculties in the man ! for must he not have rcgarilcd 
himself as an assassin, although he had obtained the 
consent of the wretched being ho dastroyed ! Did the 
ever-fluctuating will of a btunan being ^ve to a fellow- 
creature the right of infririging the eternal principles o[ 
justice and humanity! He killed himself, it will be 
said, almost at the same moment with hia friend ; but 
can any one believe he has so ferocious a right over the 
life of another, at the same time also that ho takesaway 

And had this man, who wished to die, no country t 
Could he not have fought for it ! Was there no noble 
or perilous enterprise in which be might have set a. 
g^oiioUB example^ What is that he has given 1 He 
did not eipect, I imagine, that mankind would one day 
agree to renounce, in the sight of heaven, Iha silt ol 
lUe ; and yet, what other consequence could be drawn 
from the suicide of those two persons, who, as is sup- 
posed, knew no other misfortune than that of existence ? 

What then ; there remained to these faithful friends 
a year perhaps, at least a dw', to see and hoar each 
other, and they voluntarily destroyed this happiness. 
One of them was capable of deforming those features 
in which ho liad read noble thoughts ; the other no 
longer wished to hear the voice which had excited them 
in her soul ; and every thing descriptive of hatred they 
called love ! The most perfect innocence, we aro as- 
anrod, was mingled with it ; is this onoogh to justify 
so barbarous a weakness 1 And what advantage da 
not such delusions give to those who consider enthu- 
siasm as an evil 1 True enthusiasm should be tlie 
companion of reason, because it is tho heat that de- 
velops it. Can tliere exist opposition between two 
Suahties natural to the soul, and which aro both rays ol 
le same Bre 1 When we say that reason is irrecon- 
cileahle with enthusiasm, it is because we put calcula- 
tion in the place of reason, and folly in the place of en- 
thusiasm. There is reason in enliinsiasm, and enthu- 
siasm in reason, whenever they spring from nature and 
are without any mixture of alTeclation, 

We are astonished at discovering affeetation and 
vanity in a suicide ; those sentiments, so contemptible 
even in this life, what do they not become in the pre- 
sence of death 1 It appears that nothing is so profound, 
nor so powerful, as to prove a barrier against the most 
terrible of acts: hut man has so much difScully in pic 
luring to himself the end of his existence, that he asso- 
ciates even with the tomb the most miserable interests 
of this world. In fact,wc cannot avoid discerning eeo- 
timental aSectaliou on the one side, and philosopiiical 
vanity on the other, in the manner in which the double 
suidde at Berlin was accomplished. The mother sends 
her daughter to an entertainment the night before she 
intended to kill herself, as if the death of a mother 
ought to be considered as a festival by her child, and 
as if it were already necessary to fill her young heart 
with the most false impressions of a bewildered imagina 
tioii! This mother clothes herself in new attire as a 
holy victim ; in her letter to hor family she enters into 
a minote detail of household afiairs, m order to show 
her indiSerence as to the act she is about to commit ; 
Indifference, great god, in disposing of herself without 
Iw order ! in passing from life to death writhout the aid 
of duty or nature to overleip the abyss i 
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author deatitule of genius, who has recourse to a real 
catastrophe lo produce effect she could not attain in fic- 
tion! True superiority of every kind has nothing of 
caprice in it,: it is a mora energetic and profounii in- 
tensilj' in the impressions which the mass of mankind 
experiences. Genius is, in many respects, popular; 
that is to ^ay, it has points of contact with the man- 
ner in which most people feel. It is not thus, with a 
bombastic mind, or a disordered imagination : those 
who Mroient themselies to attract public attention, by 
withdrawing it from others, fancy they have made dis- 
coveries in the Qneiplored regions of the human heart. 
Tliey go so far as to imagine that what is revolting to 
the feelings of the greater part of the world is of a 
more elevated character than that vFhich touches and 
captivates them. What a gigantic vanity is that which 
places us, if I may so speak, out of our kind. The 
eloi|uence and the inspiration of genius revives what 
had often existed in the hearts of the most obscare in- 
Great mli»ls, by their writings or their actions, some- 
times scatter the ashes which covered the sacred (ire : 
but to create, so to speak, a new world, in which it 
will be virtuous to abandon our duties; religious, to 
rebel against divine authority ; affectionate, to immo- 
late what is dear to us ; is the melancholy result of 
sentiments without harmony, of faculties without force, 
and of a desire of that celebrity, to the attainment of 
which, the gilts of nature are not subsidiary. 

I should not have taken the pains to dwell upon an 
act of rnadnesB, which may he eseUGed by pectillar cir- 
cumstances, of the details of which we are to a certain 
extent ignorant, if the event had not found apologists 
in Germany. The laate of German writers for the 
spirit of hypothesis Is found in almost all the relations 
of life ; tfiey cannot be prevailed upon to devote all 
the powers of the suiil to simple and acknowledged 
truths ; It may be said they are as ambitious to make 
innovations in sentiment and conduct as in literature. 
Yet physical nature invents nothin" better than the 
sun, the sea. forests, and rivers. Why then should not 
the affections of the heart also be always the same in 
theit principle although varied in their effects! Is 
there not much more soul in what la understood by all, 
than in these human creations. Invented, so to speali, 
lilie a fiction made at pleasure 1 

The Germans are endowed vjith tnost eitcellent 

from booIcB the greater part of them are formed, and 
the result la a habit of analysis and sophistry, a certain 
research after ingenuity, which effects the manly de- 
cision of their C'lndnct. The energy that knows not 
where to employ itself. Inspires the most extravagant 
resolutions : but when ihey shall bo able lo consecrate 
their powers to the independence of their country, 
when they shall be regenerated as a nation, and thua 
reanimate the heart of Europe, paralyjed by slavery, 
we shall hear no more of sickly sentimentality ; of 
Uteiary suicides ; of abstracted commentaries on sub- 
jocta which sliock the soul ; they must then Imitate 
^osB strong and hardy people of antiquity, whose char- 
acter, constant, upright, and resolute, never suffered 
them to undertake any thing arduous without accom- 
iilishingit; who considered it as pusillanimous for a 
citizen to shrink from a patriotic resolution, as foe a 
soldier 10 fly on the day of battle 

TI.e gift of existence Is a constant miracle ; the 
Ihooyhta and feelings, which compose it, have some- 
tliing so sublime in them, thit we cannot, without 
istonishmoot, contemplate our being by the aid of the 
faculties of llus bBing. Shall we then aquandor, In a 
moment of impatience and ennui, the breath by which 
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In short, if we are incapable of that Christian resig- 
nation, which makes us submit to the ordeal of life, at 
least we should return to the classical boauty of char- 
acter of the ancients, and make glory our divinity, 
when we da not feel ourselves able to sacrifice tlut 
glory Itself to the highest of all virtues. 

We believe" we have shown that suicide, whose end 
Is, to rid ourselves of life, carries with It no character 
of devotion to duty, and cannot, of course, merit tho 
name of enthusiasm. 

Genius, and even courage, are only worthy jif com- 
mendation when they tend to this devotion, which is 
able to produce greater miracles than genius. We 
have stun tho greatest abihty overcome, but the com- 

suhdued. There is nothing truly great without the 
mixture of some virtue ; everv other rule of judgment 
laarily leads to error. The events of this world, 
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much to do witli them. But there is neither littlen 
nor chance in a generous sentiment ; whether it im- 
pel us to offer up life, or only exact the sacrifice of a 
day : whether it win a diadem, or be lost in oblivion ; 
whether it inspire master-pieces of art, or prompt to 
obscure benefits, is of no consequence ; It Is stfil a 
generous sentiment, and it is by this standard alona 
thai man ou^t to admire the words andactionsof man. 
There are examples of suicide in the French nation, 
but we cannot generally attribute them to'tho molan- 
eholy of their character, nor to the elevation of their 
ideas. Positive evils have led some Frenchmen to this 
act, and they have committed it with intrepidity, but 
also with the thoughtlessness which often characterize 
them. Nevertheless, the multitudaof emigrants, which 
the revolution produced, have supported the most cruel 
privations with a sort of equanimity, of which no other 
nation would have been capable. Their genius dis- 
poses them more to action than to refiection, and this 
manner of life diverts them from the troubles of exist- 
ence. What cost most to Frenchmen is separation from 
their country ; and. Indeed, what a country was theirs 
before faction had rent, before despotism had degraded 
it ! What a country should we not see regenerated, If 
it were the voice of the na^on that disposed of it? 
Imagination paints to us this beautiful France, which 
would welcome us under Its azure li&ivens ; — those 
friends who would melt wl^ tendernejs In beholding 
us again ; — those rocollections of youth, thoss traces 
of our relatives we should find at every step : and this 
return appears to us like a torrestrial resurrection ; like 
another life granted to us here below : — but, if celestial 
goodness lias not reserved for us this happiness, where- 
ever wo may be, we will offer up our prayers for this 
country, which will be so glorious, if it ever learns to 
appreciate liberty, or. In other words, the political 



NOTICE or LADY JANE GRAY. 

Lady Jane Gray was grand-niece of Henty VIII, by 
her grandmother Mary, sister of that kins, and widow 
of !.fluis XII ; she married Lord Giiildfvd. son of 
the duke of Northumberland, who caused Edward, 
SO', of Henry VEII. to call him to the throne bv hia 
will, in 1533, to the e.^ohision of Mary and Eliiabeth. 
Catherine of .\rragon. was the mother of the former . 

English Proteatadts,— and the birth of tho daughter e 
Anin Boleyn was liable 10 be coiiBrMod. i 
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Eaward VI. Lady Jane Gray, not being hciself sa- 
tisfied of the validity of her right to the crown, refused 
at first to secede to the wdl of Edward, but at length 
the entreaties of bor husband, whom she tenderlj lov- 
ed, and over whom Northumberland exercised great 
authority, drew from her the fata) conssnt they desir- 
ed. Shereigned nine days, or rather hor father-in-law, 
the Duke of Northumberland, availed himself of her 
naxne to govern during that time- 
Mary, eldest daujiler of Henry VIII, however 
OYBrcame her in spite of «ie resistance of the pnissna 
of the reformation : and her cruel and vindictive char- 
acter signalized itself by the dealJi of the Duke of Nor- 
Ulnmb^nd, his son GuUdfotd, and the innocent lady 
Jane Gray. She was but eighteen jeais of age when 
she perished : jet her name was celebrated for her 
profound knowledge of ancient and modem lai 



in lacuUiea fer her jeais. She pMsessed 

the most p^ect piety, and her whole eiistence was 
marked by sweetness and dignity. Her father and 



lation ; and her father, the duke of Suiiblk, made 
an attempt to revive her party, while she was still a 
prisoner, and had been for some months condemned to 
death. It was this attempt which served as a pretait 
for eioculing her sentence, and the Duke of Suffolk 
periabed a short tune after his daughter. 

TTie following letter might have been written in the 
month of February, 1554. It is certain tiiat at this 
period, which is that of the death of lady Jano Gray, 
she ctdljvated in her prison, a constant correspondence 
with her family and friends, and that even to her latest 
moments her philosophical disposition and religious 
firmneBS never forsook her. 

Lady Jane Gray to Doctor Alymer, 

' It ia to yon, my vuorthy friend, 1 owe that religious 
metmction, that life of faith, which can alone endure 
for ever ; my last thoughts are addressed to you in the 
solemn trial to which 1 am condemned. Three months 
have elapsed since the sentence of death, which the 
queen caused to be pronounced against my husband 
and myself, as a punishment for that unhappy reign of 
nine days, for that crown of thorns, whiofi rested on 
my head only to mark it for destiuclion. I believed, 
I avow to you, that the intention of Mary was, to inti- 
midate me by this sentence, but I did not imagine that 
she wished to shed my blood, which is also hers. It 
appeared to me my youth would have been sufficient to 
eicuse me, when it should be proved that for s lor- 
time I resisted the melancholy honors with which 
was menaced, and that my deference to the wishes of 
the Duke of Northumberland my father-in-law, 
alone able to mislead me to the fault I have '■ 
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.;s of the will of god, like every 
other event of this world, and 1 ought to reflect bu 
upon my own emotions. Enclosed in this towel 
I Uve upon my thoughts, and my moral and religi 
ous conduct consists only in conflicts within myself. 

Yesterday our friend Aacham came to see me, am 
the sight of him at first gave me a lively pleasure ; i 
recalled to my mind Ihe recollection of the delightful 
and profitable honts I have passed with him ii 
study of the ancients. I wished io converse with him 
only on those illuatrious deaths, the descriptions of 
which have opened to me a train of reflections without 
end. Aackam, you know, is serious and calm 
leans upa old age as a support against the ev 
eBstence ; in fact, the old age of a reflecting I 
is not feeble ; eiperience and faith fortify it, and 
(Ke space whioh remains is so short, a last effort i: 



than toanold man, butthes 
my last days will be bitter. 

Aacham announced to me that the queen permitted 
me to breathe the air in the garden of my prison, and I 
cannot eipress the joy I felt at it ; it was such that our 
poor friend had not at first the courage to disturb ii. 
Wo descended together, and he p^mitted me to en- 
joy for some time that nature of which I had been for 
several months deprived ; it was one of those days at 
the close of winter which announces spring, I know 
not if that beautiful season itself would so much have 
affected my imagination as tiiis presentments of its 
return ; the trees turned theur still leafless branches 
towards the sun ; the grass was already green ; a few 
premature flowers seamed, by their perftime, to form a 
prelude to the melody of nature, when she shonld re- 
appear in all her magnificence ! The air was of aa 
undefinable softness it seemed as if I heard the voice 
of god, in the invisible and all-powerful breath, which, 
at every moment restnred me again to life — tn life '. 
What have I said I I have thought until this day that 
it was my tight, and now I receive its last benefits as 
the adieus of a friend. 

I advanced with Ascham towards the borders of the 
Thames, and we seated ourselves in the yet leaflets 
wood, which was soon Hi be clothed with verdure ; the 
waves seemed to sparkle with the reflection of the light 
of heaven ; but althdngh this spectacle was brilliant as 
a festival, there is always something melancholy in the 
course of the waves and no one can long contemplate 
them, without yielding to those reveries whose charm 
consists, above every thing, in a sort of delachineul 
from ourselves. Ascham perceived the direction of 
my thoughts, and suddenly seizing my hands, and batli- 
Ing it with tears, ' Oh thou,' said he, 'who art ever my 
sovereign, is itforme to acquaint you with the fate which 
menaces joul Tour father has assembled your par- 
tisans to oppose Mary, and this queen, justly detested, 
charges you with all the love vour name has excited.' 
Hia sobs interrupted him. ' Continue,' said I to him ; 
' Oh, my friend, remember those contemplative beings, 
who with a firm countenance, have looked upn the 
deathevenof^ose who were dear to them; they know 
whence wo came, and whether we go, that is enough. 
'Well,' said he 'your sentence is to be executed, but, 
I bring that succor which has delivered ao many illus- 
trious men from the proscription of tyrants.' This old 
man, ^e friend of my youth, then tremblingly oficrcd 
me die poison, with which he would have saved me, at 
the peril of hia life. I remembered how often we had 
together admired certain voluntary deaths among the 
ancients, and I fell into profound reflection, as if the 
lights of Christianity were suddenly extinguished in me, 
and I was abandoned to that indescision, from which 
even man, in the most simple occurrence, finds so 
much difliuclty m extricating hunself. Ascham fell on 
his knees before me ; his gray head was bowed down 
in my presence, and covering his eyes with one hand, 
with the other he presented me the fatal resource he 
had prepared, I gently repulsed his hand ; and rer.o- 
vating myself through prayer, found power to answer 
him as follows — , 

' Ascham,' said I, ' yon now vrith what delight I 
read with you the philosophers and pools of Gfreeee and 
Rome; the masculine beauties of their language, the 
simple energy of their minds, will for ever remain in- 
comparable. Society, such as is constituted in oar 
days, has filled most minds with frivolity and vanity, 
ani wo arenotasJiamed tolivB without reflection, with- 
out endeavoring to understand the wonders of the 
wqfld, which are created to instruct man by brilliant 
and durable symbols. The ancients have gone much 
beyond ua m ^is respect, because they made them- 
selves ; but what revelatiofl-taa JjlafM " 
ofa Christian islgi«ra4titRe»!oifcjyitm th 
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the arts, even to tbe rules of conduct, eiory thing 
should have cclation to leligions faith, since life has no 
other end than to teach mortality. If I fly from the 
signal miafortnne to which I am destined, I should not 
fortify, bj my eiample, the hope of those on whom 
my fate ought to have an influence. The ancients 
vated their souls by the contemplation of iheir 
powers — Christians have a witness before whom they 
must live and die ; the ancients sought to glorify hu- 
man nature ; Christians consider themselves luit as 
the manifestation of god upon earth ; the ancients plac- 
ed in the first rank of virtues, that death which freed 
them from the power of their oppressors, Christians pre- 
fer that desotion, which subjects ns to the will of Provi- 
dence. Actiiily and patience have their tunes hy turns ; 
we must make use of our will as long as we may thus 
serve others and perfect ourselves ; but when destiny 
is. in a manner, face to face with us, onr courage c 
siste in avraiting it ; and to look steadily on our 
is more noble tt^n to turn from it. The soul thus t 
centrating itself in its own mysteries, every eite. 
action becomes more terrestrial than rengnation.* 
will not seek,' said Ascham, ' to dispute with you 
opinions whose unshaken firmness may be necessary to 
you ; I am troubled only on account of the sufferings t 
which your fate condemns you ; will you be able t 
support them ? And this eipectation of a morti 
stroke, of a filed hour, will it not be beyond your 
'" in should termmate your fate yourself, 
oust,' replied I, 
' let the divine spirit take hack what he has given. In 
mortoJity commences on this side the tomb, when by 
our own will we break off with life ; in this situation, 
the internal impressions of the soul are more delightful 
than you can imagine. The source of enthusiasm be- 
comes altogether independent of the objects which sur- 
rounds us, and god alone then constitutes all our des- 
tiny, in the most inward sanctuary of our souls,' ' But,' 
replied Ascham, * why give to your enemies, to the 
cruel queen, to a worthless crowd, the unworthy spec- 
He could not proceed. 

' If I should free myself,' said I, ' even by death, from 
the fury of the queen. I should irritate her pride, and 
should not serve as the instrument of her repentance. 
Who knows how far the example I shall give may do 
good to my fellow-creatures I How can I judge of the 
place my remembrance shall occupyin the chain of the 
events of history? By destroying myself, what shall 
I teach man but the just horror inspired by a violent 
outrage, and the sentiment of pride which leads us to 
avoid it! But, ui supporting this terrible fate by the 
firmness which religion unparls to me, I inspire vessels, 
beaten, like myself by the storm, with a greater confi- 
dence in the anchor of faith, which has sustained me.' 
' The people,' said Ascham, ' believe all those guilty 
who perish as criminals.' . ' FBlEehood,'.replied I, ' may 
deceive individuals for a while, but nations and time 
always make truth triumphant : there is an eternity for 
all that belongs to virtue, and what we have done for 
her will advance even to the sea, however small the 
rivulet we may have been during our life. 

' No, I shall not blush to submit to the punishment 






calls n 



it, and r should impair this sentiment of innocence bv 
perpetrating an act of violence ; we cannot accomphsh 
It ourselves, without disturbing the serenity the soul 
should feel on its approach towards heaven — ' 'Oh! 
what is there more violent,' cried our friend, ' than this 
bloody death!' 'Is not the blood of martyrs,' replied 
I, ' a balm for the wounds of the unfortunate V ' This 
death,' answered he, ' inflicted by man, by the murder- 
ous as, that a ruffian shall dare to raise over your roy- 
al head !' 'My friend.' said I, 'if my last moments 
were encompassed with respect, ihev would not the 



less inspire me with dread ; does death bear a diadem 
on his pal^ Jront! Is he not always armed with the 
same terrors ! If it mere to nothing he conducted us, 
would it be worth while to dispute with this shadow ^ 
If it is the call of god through this veil of darkness, 
then day is behind Uus night, and heaven is concealed 
from us only by vain phantoms.' 

' What !' said our friend, with a still agitated voice, 
and whom, at all other times, I had seen so calm, ' arc 
you aware that this punishment may be grievous, that 
it may be protracted, that an unskilful hand — ' ' Stop,' 
said I, 'I know it, but this will not be.' 'Whence 
comes this confidence!' 'From my own weakness,' 
replied I. 'I have always dreaded physical suffering, 
and my efforts to acquire courage to brave it, have been 
vain, I believe, therefore, I shall be always spared it ; 
for there is much secret protection eilended towards 
Christians, even when they seem most miserable, and 
what wc feel to be above our strength, scarcely ever 
happens to us. Wa generally know only tbe eiterior 
of man's character ; what passes within himself, may 
still afford new hints during thousands of ages. Irre- 
ligion has rendered the mind superficial ; we are cap- 
tivated by die esternal appearance of things, by ciicuoi- 
stanoe, by fortune ; tbe true treasures of thought, as 
well as of imagination, are the relations of the human 
heart with its creator ; there are to be found presenti- 
ments, there prodigies, there oracles, and all that the 
ancients believed 3iej saw in nature, was but the re- 
flection of what they eiperiencod within themselves, 
without their knowledge.' 

Ascham and I were silent for some tune; an un- 
easmess pervaded me, and I dared not express it, so 
much did It trouble me. ' Have you seen my husband 1' 
said I. 'Yes,' repliea Ascham, 'Did you consult 
him on the ofter you were about to make me 1 ' Yes,' 
answered he again. ' Finish, I pray you,' said I. 

Guildford and my conscience do not — ■'■'-^ 

these two powers should be imperative un mo ! j>uni 
Guildford,' said he. ' did not eipress an opinion on the 
part you ought to take, but, as to him, his resolution to 
perish on the scafibld. is immovable.' ' Oh, my friend,' 
cried I, ' how I thank yon for having lefi me the merit 
of a choice ; if I had sooner known of the resolution of 
Guddfotd, I should not even have lieliberalsd, and love 
would have been sufficient to anunate me to what reh- 
gion commands. Should I not share the fete ot such 
a husband 1 Should I spare myself a single one of his 
Bufl'erings! And does not every step of his toivards 
death mark my path also!' Ascham then perceivme 
my resolution not to be shaken, departed from me, sad 
and pensive, promising to see me again. 

Doctor Feckenham, chaplain to -tbe queen, came a 
few hours afler, to announce to me, lliai the daj- of my 
death was filed for the neit Friday, from which five 
days still separated me. I acknowledge to you, it 
seemed as if I were prepared for nothing, so much did 
the designation of a day appal me. I tried to conceal 
my emotion, but Feckenham undoubtedly perceived it, 
for he hastened to avail himself of my trouble, to offer 
me hfe, if I would change mj religion. You sea, my 
worthy friend, that God camo to my assistance at that 
moment, for the necessity of repnlsing an offer, so nn- 
worthy of me, restored to me the strength I had lost. 

Doctor Feckenham wished to enter into controversy 
with me, which I prevented, by observing t« him, 'that 
my understanding being necessarily obscured by tbe 
situation in which I was placeil, I should not, dying as 
I was, discuss truths of which I had been convui-;ed 
when my mind was in all its strenffth.' He endeavored 
to intimidate me, by saying that he should see me no 
more, neither in this world nor in heaven, from which 
myreUgiousbchefhad enclnded me. 'You would oc- 

' if I could believe you ; but the religion to which wa 
sacrifice life, ia always the true one for the heart. ThB 
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t, and I cling to Ihe principle of 
that I can have no doubt.' 

This conversation with doctor Feckcnham revived 
nqi dejected Boul ; providence had just granted what 
Ascham desired fc? me, a voluntary death ; T did not 
destroy myself, bat I refueed to Uvb ;— and the scaffold, 
accepted by my will, seemed no longer but as the altar 
chosen by the victim. To renounce life when we can 
purchase it but at the price of conscience, is the only 
kind of suicide which shoutd be permitted to a vhluons 

Convinced I had done my dut)^ I dared to count 
upon my courage ; but aeon again my attachment to 
eiistenee. with which I had sometimes reproached my- 
self, in the days of my felicity, revived in my feeble 
heart, Ascham came again the next day, and vue visit- 
ed once mors the borders of the Thames, the pride of 
our delightful country. I endeavored to resume my 
habitual subjects of conversation. I recited some 
passages from the beautiful poetry of the Ihad and from 
Vh-gif, that we had studied together ; but petry serves 
above all, to penetrate us with a tender enthusiasm for 
existence ; the seductive mixture of thoughts and im- 
ages, of nature and the soul, of harmony, of language, 
and of the emotions it retraces, intosicates as with flie 

Eower of feeling and admiring ; and these ph 
)nger exist for me ! I then turned the coi 
to Uie more severe writings of the philosophers. As- 
cham considers Plato as a soul predestined to Christi- 
anity ; but even he, and the greater part of the ancients, 
are too proud of the intellectual strength of the human 
' ^ ; they enjoy so much of the faculty of thought. 



heaven, geiuus, and nature. At the remembrance of 
this, a senseless regret of life took possession of me, 
I represented it to myself in colors oompared with 
which, the world to come appeared no more than an 
abstraction destitute of charms. ' IIow,' said I to 
myself, ' will the eternal duration of sentiment be equal 
to this succession of hope and fear, which renews, in 
BO Uvely a manner, the tenderest affectiopa ! Will the 
knowledge of the mysteries of tho universe ever equal 
the inexpressible attraction of the veil which covers 
them1 Will certainty have the flattering illusion of 
doubt? Will tho brilliancy of truth ever afford as 
much enjoyment, as the research and the discovery of 
'■ ' What will youth, hope, memory, affe ' ' '' 
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^, n all his glory, giv 
more enchanting present than love V 

Ihumhly confess to you, my worthy ftiend, that these 
fears were impious. Ascham, who, in our conversation 
the evening before, had appeared less religiousthan my- 
self, at nnce availed himself of my rebellious grief 
' You ought not,' said he, ' to make use of benefits (o 
cast a doubt upon the power of the benefactor, whose 
gilt is this life thai you regret 1 And if its imperfect en- 
joyments seem to you so valuaUe, why should you be- 
lieve them irreparablet Certainty our imagination it- 



self may conceive of something better than this Banh; 
but, if it be unequal to this, is it for us to consider the 
deity merely as a poet, who is unable to produce a 
second work superior to the first?' This simple re. 
flection restored me to myself, and I blushed at tht 
obliquity into which the dread of death had betrayed 
me! Oh! my ftiend ! what it costs me to fathom this 
thought ! Abysses, still _deepcr and deeper, open un- 
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In four days I shall no longer exist \ that bird which 
flies through the air will survive me ; I have less time 
to live th^ he ; tho inanimate objects which surround 
me wdl preserve their form, and nothmg of me wdl re- 
main upon earth, but the remembrance of my friends 
Inconceivable mysteiy of the soul, which foresees its 
end here helow, and yet cannot prevent it. Tho hind 
directs tbe conrsers who conduct us : thought cannot 
obtain a moment's victory over death ! Pardon my 
weakness, oh my father io religion, yon, who have so 
tenderly cherished me : we ahauba reunited in heaven ; 
but shall I still hear that affoctins voice which revealed 
Io me a god of mercy! Shall these eyes conlemplalo 
your venerable features ! Oh, Guildford ! oh, my hus- 
band ! you whose noble figure is unceasingly present 
to my heart, shall I behold you again, such as you are, 
among the ai^els whose image you are upon earth ! 
But what dof say 1 My feeble soul desires nothing 
beyond the tomb but (he actual return of life ', — 

THOESn.lY. 

My husband has requested to see me to-day for the 
last time. I have avoided that moment in which joy 
and despair would be too closely blended. 1 dreaded 
the loss of the iceignation I now feel. You have seen 
that my heart has had but too much attachment to 
happiness ; let me not relapse into it again. M; father, 
do you approve of me! Has not this sacrifice expiated 
all ! I no longer fear that eiistcnce will still be dear 

Oh ! my father ! I have seen him 1 he marched to 
his execution with as firm a step as if he had com- 
manded those by whom he was conducted. Guildford 
raised his eyes towards my prison, then directed them 
sldl higher ; I understood him : he continued on his 
way. At the turn of the road which leads to the place 
where death is prepared for both of us, he stopped to 
behold me once more; his last looks blessed her, who 
was his companion upon the throne and upon the scaf- 



fold ! 
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They have carried the remains of Guildford under 
the windows of the tower ; a sheet covered his muti- 
lated corpse ; — through his sheet a hortibfa image pre- 
sented itself. If the same stroke was not reserved for 
me, could earlh support the weight of my aflliction % 
My father, howcould 1 regret life so deeply 1 Oh holy 
death ! gift of lieaven as well fts life ! thou art now my 
tutelary angel ! thou reslorest me to serenity ! my 
sovereign master has disposed of mc, hut since he wilt 
reunite me to my husband, he has demanded nothing 
of me surpassing my strength, and I replace ir.v -ii,^ 
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SKETCH OF THE LIFE 



REV, JOHN MASON. A. M. 



We find John Mason, alitor of the 'Treatise on 
Sflf- Knowledge,' was born at Dunmow, in Essei, 
about the year 1705 : his father is said lo have heen a 
dissenting minister, and to have presided over a con- 
gregation, first at Daventry, in Northamptonshire, and 
after at Dunmow, in Essei ; then at Spaldwick, in 
Lincolnshire, at which place ha died, in the year 1733; 
and had a brother, William Mason, a cleigyman, who 
held two livioKs in the Bstablished church. These two 
brothers were the chUdren of the Rev. John Mason M. 
A., Rector of Water Stratford, Bucks, author of 'Se- 
lect Komains,' published after his death, and strongly 
recommended by Dr Watts : he died. A. D. 1894, after 
twenty years residence, universally beloved is a faithful 
servant of his master, whose doctrine he cultivated 
with fervor of spirit seldom equalled, if ever surpassed. 

It appears the author of ' Self-Knowledge' received 
his education under the Rev. John Jennings, master of 
the E^imnary at Kilworth, in Leicestershire, and in the 
1730. removed to Hinkley. in the same county. Having 
.finished his studies, he accepted tbe offer of private tu< 
tor and chaplain to — Freak, and resided at his seat, 
near Hatgeld. He remained but a short time in this 
situation ; and in the year 1730, became pastor of a 
congregation, at Dorking, in Surry. He had resided 
ten years at Dorking before he published any of his 
worlw ; and the first was a sermon, published at the de- 
sire of his friends ; the subject was, ' Subjection to the 
Higher Powers;' and in 1743, was published, but with- 
out his name, 'A Plain and Modest Plea for Chris-, 
tianity; or. a Sober and Rational Appeal to Infidels.' 
This established the author's fame, and brought him 
many friends ; among the number, Dr Walker, master 
of the academy at Mile End ; who. unasked tot, pro- 
cured for the author the degre of M. A. from the col- 
lege of Edinburgh. In the year lf45, his 'Treatise 
on Self- Knowledge' was published, which, his fame 
being already established, contributed to bring forth 
numerous friends. It is supposed to be one of the 
most valuable treatises on piety that was ever publish- 
ed iti the English langnage, or in any foreign one ; 
which has induced it to be translated, and pubUshed in 
several languages on the continent. 

In the preface, our author thus describes his motive 
for publishing this work — 

' The subject of the ensuing treatise is of great im- 

cultivated with eiactness, perspicuity, and force, with 
which many other moral and theological themes have 
been managed. And indeed, it is but rarely that we 
find it particularly and fully recommended to us in a set 
and regular discourse either from th^ pulpit or the press. 
This consideration, together with a full persuasion of 
its great and extensive usefulness, hath led me to en- 
deavor to make it more familiar to the minds of Chiii- 



'And the principal view that I had m putting these 
thoughts together, was the benefit of youth, and espe- 
cially saoh of them as are students and candidates for 
the sacred ministry ; for which they will find no science 
more immediately necessaiy, next to a good acquain- 
tance with the word of god, than that which is lecota- 
mcnded t^o them in the follovving treatise ; lo wninii 
every branch of human literature is subordinate, and 
ought to be subservient. For it is certain, that the great 
end of all philosophy, both natmal and moral, is to know 
ourselves, and to know god. The highest learning is 
to be wise, and the graatest wisdom is to be good. 

'It was a veiy just and sensible answer which Agesi- 
laus, the Spartan king, returned to one who asked him, 
What that was m vuhich youth ought principally to be 
instructed! He replied, That which they will have 
most need to practice when they are men. Were this 
single rule but carefully attended to in the method of 
education, it might probably be conducted in a manner 
much more to the advantage of our youth than it ordi- 
iiardy is. And wiiat is there in life which youth will 
have more frcq^uent occasion tn practice man this! 
What is there, of which they afterwards more regret 
the want ! What is there, in which they want greater 
help and assistance, than the right government of their 
passions and prejudices ? And what mote proper sea- 
son to receive those assistances, and to lay a founda- 
tion for this difficult, but very important science, than 
the early part of youth ? 

' It may be said, that it is properly the office and care 
of parents to watch over and correct the tempers of 
their chddren, in the first years of their infancy, when 
it may easiest he done. But if it be not done effectu- 
ally then, as it very seldom is, there is the more neces- 
sity for it aftorwards. But the truth is. it is the proper 
office and care of all who have the charge of youth, 
and ought to be looked upon as the most important and 
necessary part of education. 

' It was the observation of a great divine and re- 
former, that he who acquires his learning at the ex- 
pense of his morals, is the worse for his education. 
And we may add, that he who does not improve his 
temper, together with his understanding, is not much 
the better for it. For he ought to measure Ihs progress 
in science bv the improvement of bis morals ; and lo 
remember, tfiat he is no farther a learned man. than he 
is a vidsoand good man; and that he cannot be a finish- 
ed philosopher till he is a Christian.' 

From Dorking, Mr Mason removed to Cheshunt, in 
Hertfordshire. In his farewell address to hia congre- 

etion at Dorking, which was pubUshed at their particu- 
■ request, is this striking passage : — 
'During the whole courss of my preaching among 
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second edition of (bis work was published in tbe year 
1754. 

In tbe year 175B, be pubbsbed, in one volume, 
'Fifteen Discourses on the Behavior of God's People 
towards bim, in the several periods of tbe Jewish and 
Christian churches,' 

Iq the year 1T6I was published, his ' Christian 
Morals,' in two volumes. I must give a abort eilract 
from ^is work. '0,' says he, 'did deep humility, 
divine love, fervent faith, and beart-felt charity, but 
once shed their beavenlv iiiduence in out souls ; bow 
soon should we learn to despise that light chaff of 
mystic, or minute subtleties in divinity which some are 
so fond of, and to bend all our cares and efforts, in de. 
pendcnce on divine grace, to cultivate in ourselves 
those holy dispositions, which constitute all our hs,ppi- 
ness, both in this world and forever. 

' To contribute somewhat to this gKat end, I have 
once more cast in my mite, as what I judged to be of 
the greatest service I am capable of doibg the cause 
and gospel of Christ, whilst I live.' 

And in tbe second volume is a sermon on the death 
of George II, 

In tbe same year he published his popular work, 
' The Student and Pastor, or Directions bow to attain 
to Eminence and Usefulness in those respective Char- 
acters ;' and is supposed to be next in merit to his 
' Treatise on Self Knowledge,' the most eminent of 
his works. 

Ml Mason published, ui tbe year 1750, ' An Essay 
on Elocution,' &i:., to which ho did not think proper 
to add his name ; and il was not till it had run through 
tvro or three editions that his name was affiled. His 
neit work was, ' Essays on Poetical and Prosaic Num- 
bers,' &c. In tbe year 1761, Mr Mason collected the 
several essays, and published them in one volume. 
There are several small tracts, as, ' A Letter to a 
Friend, upon bis Entrance on the Ministerial Office ;' 
and a number of others, snch as a course of lectures 
read to his pupils, which were printed in the Protestant 
Magazine for 1794, 1795, and 1796. 

Mr Mason's illness, which occasioned his death, was 



from taking cold in visiting one of his ctA^egation 
some distance from Chesbunt. on avery fogjy dvoning 
when he returned, ho complained of illnesn , ind fron 
that evening never went out of hia house. He left j 
widow, the daughter of the Kcv. James Waters, o 
Uibridge, but no children ; and was buried in Ihi 
cburcb-yard of Chesbunt, with tbe following in»-untioi 



ire rests all that was mortal 
ate reverend, learned, and pioi 
JOHN MASON, M. A. 
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Protestant Dissenters in this parish 17 ynw 

He ceased from bis labors, 

and was called to receive his reward, 

Feb. 10, 1763, aged 58 years. 

' Be followers of them, mio, through faith and 

patience, inherit the promises.' 

With a fevi observations taken from a sermon, 
preached by the Rev. John HodgB, on occasion of his 
death, we shall conclude this brief sketch :— 

' His religion appears to me to have been thoroughly 
Cathobc, and therein truly Christian. He himself 
called and he taught you accordingly, to call no man 
father, or master, on earth. While he honestly taught 
you the truth, aa il is in Jesus, according as it appeared 
to him, from bis diligent converse with the lively or- 
acles : it was without any misture of unkind rash cen- 
sures, or exciting ycir angry passions agamst those 
who might be otherwiiie minded from him in some par- 
ticular points of speculation. While he himself, from 
principle, adhered to the cause of Protestant non-con- 
formi^, amidst all its present discouragements, as ap- 
prehending it to have the nearest connection with the 
cause of truth and liberty, and serious godUness ; etill 
be kept himself at the greatest distance from every 
thing of a narrow patty spirit, by confining Christianity 
to hia own particular communion ; on tbe contrary, he 
was free to converse with others as with Christian 
brethren, ready to discern and acknowledge real merit, 
and esteem true learning and piety wherever he met 

' His removing from us {.so ilpleased unerring wisdom 
to appoint) was atier no long prcviouE confinement, 
but of few days at most ; during which, and under all 
the pains with which he had then to atrugglo, his mind 
appeared remarkably serene and composed i not a single 
murmuring, hardly a complaining word, was ever heard 
from him. As through the goodness of an indulging 
providence, he retained tbe use of his reasoning powers 
to tbe last, so he was found, to the last, calm and re- 
signed ; bis end truly was peace, 

' Providence bath taken him away in the midst of hia 
days and usefulness ; when considering only his age, 
and the apparent vigor of his constitution, his con- 
tinued life, and futtbat usefulness in the church of god, 
might ha ' " " "''" ■" J <■— ■' '- 
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TREATISE 



SELF KNOWLEDGE. 



PART THE FIRST 



CHAPTER I. 



A desire of knowledge is natural to the mind of man ; 
and nothing distovers the true quality and disposition 
of Ihe mind more than the particular kind of knowledge 
it is moat fond of. 

Thus we see that low and little minds are most de- 
lighted with the knowledge of trifles, as in children ; 
an indolent mind, with that rohlch serves only for 
amusement, or the entertainment of the fanc^ ; a curi- 
ous mind is beat pleased with facts ; a judicious peoe- 
traling mind, with demonstrations and mathomatica! 
science ; a worldly mind esteems no knowledge like 
that of the world ; but a wise and pioua man, before all 
other kinds of knowledge, prefers that of god and hia 

But some kind of knowledge or other the mind is 
continually craving after : and by considering what 
tliat is, its prevailing turn and temper may easily be 
knawn. 

This deaire of knowledge, like other affectiona planted 
in our nature, will be very apt to lead ua wrong, if it be 
not well regulated. "When it is directed to improper 
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the unhappy effects of which are but too visible in all. 

Self-knowledge lathe subject of the ensuing treatise: 
a subject, which the more I think of, the more. impor- 
tant and eitenaive it appears. So important, that every 
branch of it seems aosolutely necessary to the right 
government of the life and temper ; and so eitanaive, 
that the neater view we take of its several branches, 
more are stili opening to the view, as nearly connected 
with it as the other. Like what we find in microsco- 
pical obaerfations on natural objects, the better the 
glasses, and the nearer the Ecnitiny, the more wonders 
we explore ; and the more sarpnsing diacoveries we 
make of certain properties, parts, or afiections, belong- 
ing to them, which were never before thought of. For, 
in order to a true self-knowledge, the human mind, with 
its varioua powers and operations, must be narrowly in- 
spected ; all its secret springs and motives ascertained ; 
otherwise our self- acquaintance wdl be but partial and 
defective ; and the heart after all will deceive us. So 
that, in treating this subject, there is no small danger, 
either of doing injuiy to it, by a alight and superficial 
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and philosophical for common uae on 
the other. The two eitremea I shall keep in my eye, 
and endeavor to steer a middle-course between them. 

Know thyself, ia one of the most useful and compre- 
hensive precepts in the whole moral system : and it is 
ivell known in how groat a veneration this maxim was 
held by the ancienta, and in how high esteem the duty 
oJ lelf-eiamination, aa necessary to it. Thaies, the 



Milesian, the prince of the phdoaophers, who flourished 
about A. M. 3330; and was contemporary with Jo- 
siah, King of Judah, is said to be the first author of it ; 
who used to say, that ' for a man to know himself is 
the hardest thing in the world.' (See Stanley's Life ill 
Thaies.) It was afterwards adopted by Chyton, tiie 
Lacedemonian ; and is one of uose tnree precepts 
which Pliny affirms to haTe been consecrated at Del- 
■ '■ " irds greatly ad- 



,a have been given originally by Apollo hiiD- 
Of which general opinion Cicero gives ua this 
■ " le it hath such a weight of ai 
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.nd this . 

from Apollo himself, perbapa waa the reaaon that it waa 
written in golden capitals over the door of his temple at 
Delphos. 

And why tliis excellent precept should not be held 
in as high esteem In the Christian world as it was in 
the heathen, is hard to conceive. Human nature is the 
same now as it was then ; the heart as deceitful ; and 
the necessity of watchmg, knowing, and keeping it, the 
sanie. Nor are we less assured that this precept is ili- 
Nay, we have a much greati ..• .>.^ 

we are sure of. Tor this sacred oracle is dictated to 
us in a manifold light, and explained to un in various 
views by the holy spirit, in that revelation which god 
hath been pleased to give ns as our guide to duty and 
happiness; by which, 'as In a glass,' we may survey 
ourselves, and know ' what manner of persona we are.' 
jamea i. 23. 

This discovers ouraelvoa to us, pierces Into the in- 
most recesses of the mind ; strips off every disguise ; 
lays open the inward part ; makes a atrict acrutiny into 
the very soul and spirit ; and critically judges of the 
thoughts and intents of the heart. It shows us with 
what exactness and care we are to search and try our 
spirits, examine ourselvea, and watch out ways, and 
keep our hearts, in order to acquire this important self- 
science, which it often calls ns todo, 'Eiamine your- 
selves ; prove your ownselvea ; know you not your- 
selves.' 2 Cor, xiii. 5. 'Every Christian ought to try 
himself, and may know himself, if be be feithful in ex 
amining. The frequent eihottationa of scripture here 
unto imply both these ; viz. that the knowledge of our 
selves is attainable ; and that we should endeavor after 
it. Why should the apostle put them upon examining 
and proving themaelves, unless it was possible to know 
tiiemselves upon such trying and proving.' Bennet's 
Christ. Oratory, p. 568. ' Let a man examine himself 
1 Cor. li. 29. Our Saviour upbraids his disciples with 
their self- ignorance, in not knowing what manner of 
spirit they were of.' Luke ii. 55, And, faith the 
apostle, ' If a man,' through salf-igHoraoce, ' thinketb 
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himself to be something, nhen he is DOthins, he de- 
caiTeth himself. But let every man prove his work, 
and then shall he have rejoicing in himself, and not: in 
another.' Gal. vi. 3. 4. Here we are commanded, in- 
stead of jud^ng others, to judge ourselves ; and to 
avoid the inexcusable rashness of condemniog others 
for the very crimes we ourselves are guilty o^ (Rom. 
ii. 1, 31, 33,) which a self-ignorant man is very apt to 
doi nay, to be more offended at a email hleniidi in an- 
other's character, than at a greater in his own ; which 
folly, self-ignorance, and hypocrisy, our Saviour, with 
just severity, animadverts upon, Matt. vii. 3 — 5. 

And what stress was laid upon this, under the old 
Testament diepeiisation, appears sufiiciently from 
those ej^essions i ' Keep tiiy heart with all diii- 
flence. Prov. iv, 33, ' Commune with your own 
heart.' Psabn iv. 4. ' Search me, O god, and know 
my heart ; tiy me, and know my thoughts,' Psalm 
cixiii. 23. ' Esaraine me, O lord, and prove me : 
tiy my reins and my heart.' Psalm iivi. 2. ' Let us 
aearch and try our ways.' Lam. iii. 4. ' Recollect, 
recollect yourselves, O nation ! not desired.' Zeph. 
ii. 1. The verb properly signifies, to clean, or gather 
tKether, ecattered sticks or straws ; as appears from 
all the places where the word is used in the Old Testa- 
ment. Exod. V. 7, IS. Numb. xv. 33, 1. Kings xvii 13. 
Hence, by an easy metaphor, it signities, to recollect, 
or gather the scattered thoughts together ; and ought 
to be so rendered, when used ui flie reflective form, 
as here it is. So saitb R. Kimchi, Est propiie stipul 
cotli^ere. Id sit accnrata sciutatione banc dicitur ' 
qualibet Inqnisitione. Whence I think it is evident that 
the word should be rendered as above. And all this is 
necessaty to that self-acqnaintance which is the only 



I necessity of Uiis self-knowledge, and 
id with a due esteem for it -, did they but know 
die tme way to attain it ] and under a proper sense 
of its excellence, and the fatal effects of self-igno- 
rance, did they but make it their business and study 
every day to cultivate it ; how soon should we find 
hiqjpy alteration in the manners and tempers of men 
But the misery of it is, men will not think -"" - 
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things which most of all deserve and demand tht 
By which unaceoiintahle indolence, and aversion to 
gelf-refiectian, dicy are led blindfold and insensibly 
into the most dangerous paths of infidehty and wick- 
edness, as the Jews were heretofore ; of whose amai- 
ing ingratitude and apostaey god himself assigns this 
signal cause i ' My people do not consider.' (Is. i. 3.) 
' There is nothing men are more deficient in than 
knowing their own characters. I know not how this 
science comes to be so much neglected. We spend a 
great deal of time in learning useful things, but 
laka no pams in the study of ourselves, and in open- 
ing the folds and doubles of the heart.' Reflections on 
Ridicule 

Self-knowledge is that acquaintance with ourselves 
which shows us what we are, and do, and ought lo be, 
in order to our living comfortably and usefully here, 
and happily heraftei. The means of it is self-exami- 
nation ; the end of it is self-government and self-en- 
joyment. It imncipatly consists in the knowledge of 
our souls ; which is attained by a particular attention 
to their various powers, capacities, passions, inclina- 
tions, superstitions, state, happiness, and temper. For 
a man's soul is properly himself. Matt, xvi, 26, com- 
pared with Luke ii. 36. The bodif is but the house ; 
[he soul is the tenant that inhabits it : the body is the 
mslrument : the soul the artist thatdirectsit. 'When 
you talk of a man, 1 would not have you tack desh and 
blood to the notion, nor those limbs neither which are 
made out of it ; these are but tools for the soul to 
work with ; and no more nart of a man. than an axe 



or a plane is a piece of a carpenter. It is true, nature 
hath glued them together, and they grow as it were to 
the soul ; and there is all the difference.'— Collier. 

This science, which is to he the subject of the en- 
it, which distinguish it from, and render it preferable 
to all other :~I, It is equally attainable by all. It 
requires no strength of memory, ot force of genius, no 
depth of penetration, as many other sciences do, to 
come at a tolerable degree of acquaintance with them : 
which therefore renikrs them inaccessible by the 
greatest part of mankind. Nor is it placed out of their 
reach through a want of opportunity, and proper 
assistance and direction how to acquure it, as many 
other parts of learomg are. Every one of a common 
capacity hath the opportunity and ability to itnin it, 
if he will but recollect his tambhng tticughts. turn 
them in upon himself, watch the emotions of his heart, 
and compare them with this rule. 3. It is of equal 
importance to all ; and of the highest importance to 
every one 



Pops. 

Other sciences are suited to the various condition!, 
of life ; some more necessary to some ; others to 
others. But this equally concerns every one that hath 
ail immortal soul, whose final happiness he desires 
and seeks. 3, Other knowledge is very apt to make a 
man vain ; this always keeps him humble. Nay, it is 
for want of this knowledge, that men are vain of 
what they have. ' KnowlMge puffeth up,'~l. Cor 
vhi, 1, A small degree of knowledge often hath thih 
effect on weak minds ; and the reason why greater 
attainments in it have not so generally the same 
effect is, because they open and enlarge the vi 
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re true know- 
.. is of the want 
of it ; which keeps him humble. 

And now, reader, whoever thou art, whatever he 
thy character, station, or distmction in life, if thou art 
afraid to look into thine heart, and hast no inclination 
to self-acquaintance, read no farther : lay aside this 
book ; for thou will find nothing here that will flatter 
thy self-esteem ; but peihaps something that may 
abate it. But if thou art desirous to cultivate this 
important kmd of knowledge, and to live no longer a 
stranger to thyseff, proceed ; and keep thine eye open 
to thino own image, with whatever uncspected deform- 
ity it may present itself to thee ; and patiently attend, 
whilst by divine assistance. I endeavor to lay open 
thine own heart to thee, and lead thee to the true know- 
ledge of thyself in the following chapters. 



CHAPTER II, 



That we may have a more distinct and orderly view 
of this subject, I shall here consider the several branch- 
es of self-knowledge ; or some of the chief particulars 
wherein it consists ; whereby perhaps it will appear to 
be a more copious and comprehensive science than we 
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cpmpound creature made up of three dialinct parte, 
■viz. the body, which is the earthly or morlal part ol 
him ; the soul, which is the animal or sensitive part ; 
a:rid the spirit of mind, \^hich is the rational and im- 
mortal part.* Each of these three parts have Iheii 
respective offices assigned them ; and a tnaa then acte 
bccomuig himself, when he keeps thrm duly employed 






proper 






3 then- natural 
subordination. But it is not enough to know this mere- 
ly as ft point of speculation ; we must pur d 
volve the thought, and ui^e the ronsiderat to 11 
purposes ofapractlcal self-acquaintance. 

We are not all body, but mere animal ea 

"We find we have a more noble nature than h 
mate, or brutal part of the creation. W n 
only move and act freely, hut we obse 
selves a capacity of reflection, study, and 
and various mental operations, which irrational am 
mals discover no symptoms of, O 1 th f 

must be of a more eieellent n t th th rs d 
from the power of thought w th wh h th T 
dowed, thev are proved to he mm te 1 b la 
and consequently in their own t p hi f m 

mortality ; and tJlat tliey are t II rtal 

will never die, the sacred sc p d b d ly 

testify. As nature delights in th m y tre 

lions from one class of beings an h d b 
neius utriusfjue generis is b rv bl 1 

creatures of ambiguons nature wh h to 

ncct the lifeless and vegetable, th g tahl d m 
mal, the aniipal and rational w Id t g th ( ee 
Nemesius de Nat. Horn. cap. 1 p 6 ) hy m y 
the soul of brutes be consid d h b 

tween material and immaterial b m t 

and spirit, or something betw b h Th gr t 
dissimilitHde of nature in these two substances, I ap- 
prehend, can he no solid objection to this hypothesis, 
if we consider besides our own ignorance of the harm 
of spirits, but how nearly they approach in other in- 
stances, and how closely they are uoited in man. Let 
us then hereupon seriously recollect ourselves in the 



folio 






' O my soul, loot back a few years, and thou wast 
nothing ! And how didst thou spring out of that 
nothing 1 Thou couldst not make thyself That is 
quite impossible. Most certain it is, that that almighty, 
.self-esistent, and eternal power, which made the world, 
made thee also out of nothing; called thee into being 
when thou wast not ; gave thee these reasoning and re- 
flecting faculties, which thon art now employing in 

f TKie doculnB,! ihink, ia esIabliBhed beyond all dispute, not 
only by einerience, but by anibnriiy. It was tecciv ed by almost 
all ihe ancient philoMphers. The Fythagoreane, as we learn 

Esiib etpreesly, 'Ttatre are Ibrse things which belong to a 
tnan ; tfie body, IbQ soul, and the mind. And an lo Ibe 
pfonenies ofibe djvialon, sensation balongsrotbe body, appetite 
tol^eBoul, and reason Tn the mind. ltBppear9alet>tohavebeen 
the opinion of raoal of th« fathers, rid Jfsni6ua,lib S can 9 lib 
i cap ^ Ed Far CI; in Ale), StniDi S p 34%. Ei£ Oxen 

See aiao Joseph 4niiq lib 1 cap 3 p a Conaniuu Apoatol bb 



searching out the end and happiness of thy nature. It 
was he, my soul, that made thee intelligent and un- 
mortal. It was he that placed thee in tliis body, as in 
a prison ■, where thy capacities are cramped, thy desires 
debased, and thy liberty lost. It was he tluit sent thee 
into this world, which by all circumstances appears to 
be a state of short discipline and trial. And wherefore 
did he place thee here, when ho might have made thee 
a more free, unconfined, and happy spirit 1 But check 
bought ; — it looks like a too presumptuous curi- 
A more needful and important inquiry is, what 
d d h place thee here for 1 and what doth he eipect 
n hee whilst thou art here ; what part hath he al- 
d thee to act on the stage of httman life; where he, 
ng , and men, are spectators of thy behavior ? The 
p rt e hath given thee to act here is, doubtless, avery 
np ant one; because it is for eternity,* And what 
IS tt hut to live up to the dignity of my rational and in- 
t Dectual nature, and as becomes a creature bom for 
mm tality? 

\nd tell me, my soul, for as I am now about to 
It ate a better acquaintance with thee, to whom I 
h been too long a stranger, I must try thee, and put 
any a close queatioi> to thee ; tell mo, 1 say, whilst 
th confinest thy desires to sensual gratifications, 
wl in dost thou differ from the beasts that jienshl 
r pt vated by bodily appetites, dost thou not act be- 
th thyself 1 Dost tnou not put thyself upon a level 
th the lower class of beings, which were made to 
n thee, ofTer an indignity to thyself, and despise the 
w k of thy maker's hands ! O remember thy heaven- 
ly tract ; remember thon art a spint. Check then 
h solicitations of the flesh ; and dare to do nothing 
th t may diminish thy native eicellence, dishonor thy 
h gh riginal, or degrade thy noble nature. 

I am too noble, and of too high a birth,' saith thst 
escellent moralist, ' to be a slave to my body ; which I 
look upon only as a chain thrown upon the liberty of 
my soul.' 

But let me still urge it, ' Consider, I say, Oraj 
soul 1 that thou art an immortal spirit. Thy body dies i 
but thou, thon must live for ever ; and thine eternity 
witl take its tincture from the manner of thy behavior, 
and the habits thou contractest, during this, thy short 
co-paitnership with flesh and blood. O 1 do nothing 
now, but what thou mayest with pleasure look back 
upon a million of ages hence. For know, my sou! ! 
that thy self-consciousness and reflecting faculties will 
not leave thee with thy body ; but will follow thee after 
death, and be the instrument of unspeakable pleasi 
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ithal 
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3. In order to a full acquaintance 
we must endeavor to know not only what we are, but 
what we shall be. 

And O ! what different creatures shaU we soon be, 
from what we are now ! Let tis look forwards then, 
and frequently glance our thoughts towards death, 
though they cannot penetrate the darkness of passage, 
or reach the slate behind it I'bat lies veiled from the 
eyes of our mind, and the great god has not thought fie 
to throw so mnch light upon it, as to satisfy theaniious 
and inqmsitive desires the soul hath to know it. How- 
ever, let ne make the best use we can of that little light 

• Ii la said when Iho pimco of the Latin poetp waa asfced by 
poein.lhspniprletjorhlicbaracterB, and the iiurtnof hiedlc- 

poci hanchia.— te m 
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which scripture and reaton have let in upon this dark 
and imparlaQt subject 

' Compose thy thoughts, my soul ! and imagin 
how It will fare viith thee, when thou goest a nakei 
unembodied spirii, into a world, an unknown world of 
spurits, with all thy self consciousness about th«e, where 
no material object shall strike thine eye ; and where thy 
dear partner and companion, tiio body, cannot conif 
nigh thee, but where without it thon will be sensibi* 
of the most noble satisfactions, or the most esquisitf 
pains Embarked in death, thy passage will be dark ; 
and the shore, on which it will land thee, aitogethei 
Btrange and unknown. It doth not yet appear what wt 
shall be.'* 

The revelation which god hath been pleased to make 
of hk will to mankind, was designed rather to fit us foi 
the future happiness, and direct our way to it, than open 
to UB the particular eloiies of it, or distinctly show us 
what, it is. This it Esth left still very much a mystery ; 
to check our too curious inquiries into the nature of it, 
uid to bend our thonghls more intently to that whic ' 
more concerns us ; liz. an habitual preparation fur i 
And what that is, we cannot be ignorant, if we beliei 
dther our bible or on( reason ; for both these assure u , 
that that which makes as like to god, is the only thing 
that can fit us for the enjoyment of him. Here thei 
let us make a stand. I^t our great concern bo, to bi 
■holy as he is holy I' and then, and then only, are w< 
Burs tu anjoy him, ' in whose light we shall see light. 
And be the future state of eiistance what it will, wi 
le hapf^ there ; and much mora happy 
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CHAPTER HI 



II. Self-knowledge requires us ta be well acquainted 
with the various relations in which we stand to other 
beings, and the several duties that result from these re- 
latians. And, 

I. Our first and principal concern is to consider the 
relation wherein we stand to him who gave us being. 

We are the ciealures of his hand, and the objects of 
dIs care. His power upholds the being his goodness 
gave us ; his bounty accommodates us witn the blessings 
of this life ; and his grace provides for us the happiness 
of a better. Nor are we merely ■"" i... i.:- 



relations especially that 



TwiaWLng and^pHo, what will ihou »« or do ? 

Hisbiar.k rMinua Branny 11111181 our mM ; 

, 'Sumemnneiiiie gh<w.tlieBerrBlthan rsvoala; 
Telia ui what jau hais taM. anil we niual TesL 
Y™ irarii a. or Bpproiichiny.lBsili, and whj 
Will )-DU ncH teac^ us whu it la to dia \ 

SueceBilnrg »p1m. plunjy alons lite y<.u i 
Nar laitil a rrir^nrlly hsnd tu guiJeihem ilirsugh- 

Thn Itii"! "f lira, ami auffsr ui lu die ; 

Vrtim x.lat enms delaf, s-xna iranililtn; Mrifa, 



to him ; the frequent consideration of which is abso- 
lutely necessary to a right self-knowledge. For as our 
creator, he is our king and father ; and as bis creatures, 
we are the subjects of his kingdom, and the children of 
his family. 

"We are the subjects of his kingdom. And as sucli 
we are bound. 

1. To yield to a faithful obedience is of the laws oi 
bis kingdom. And the advantages by which these 
come recommended to us above all human laws, arc 
many — they are calculated for the private interests oi 
every one, as well as that of the public ; and ate de- 
signed to promote our present, as welt as our future 
happiness— they aro plainly and esplicilly published"; 
easdy understood and m fair and legible character writ 
in every man's heart ; and the wisdom, reason, and nc- 

_ ; , e 

the human heart : and if any of them are difiicult, the 
most effectual grace if freely offered, to encourage and 
assist our obedience ; advantages which no human laws 
havetoenforcetho observanceof them, 3. Ashissub- 
jects, we most readily pay him the homage due to his 
sovereignty. And this is no less than the homage of 
the heart; humbly acknowledging that we hold every 
thing of him and have every thing from him. Earthly 

trincea are forced to be contented with verbal ac- 
nowledgemenls, or mere formal homage; for they 
can command nothing but what is external: but god, 
who knows and looks at the hearts of all his creatures, 
will accept of nothing but what comes from thence 
He demands the adoration of our souls, which is most 
justly due to him who formed thera, and gave tiiem the 
very capacities to know and adore him. 3. As faith- 
ful subjects, we must cheerfully pay him the tribute he 
requires of us. This is not like the tribute which 
earthly kings esact, who ad much depend upon their 
subjects for the support of their power as their subjects 
do upon them for the protection of their properly. But 
the tribute god requires of us, is a tribute of praise and 
honor, which ha stands in no need of fmm us ; for his 
power is independent, and his glory immutable; and lie 
is infiniloly. able of himself lo support tho dignity of his 
universal government. But it is the most natural duty 
WB owD him as creatures : for to praise him, is only 
to show forth his praise ; to glorify him, to celebrate 
his glory ; and to honor him, IS to render him and his 
ways honorable in the eyes and esteem of others. 
And as this is the most natiiral duty that creatures owe 
to their creator, so it is a tribute ho requires of every 
one of them in proportion to their respective talents 
and abilities to pay it. 4. As dutiful subjects, we 
must contentedly and quiotty submit to the methods 
and administrations of his government, however dark, 
involved, or intricate, AH governments have their 
arcana imperii, or secret of state ; which common sub- 
jects cannot penetrate. And therefore they cannot 
competently judge of the wisdom or rectitude of cer 
lain public measures, because they aro ignorant eithei 
of the springs of them, or the ends of them, or the ex- 
pediency of the means arising from the particular situa- 
tion of things in the present juncture. And how much 
truer is this with regard to god's government of llio 
world ; whose wisdom is far above our reach, and 
whose ways are not as ours '. Whatever, then, may 
be the present aspect and appearance of things, as duti 
ful subjects, we are bound to acquiesce \ to ascribe wis- 
dom aid ' righteousness to our maker,' in confidence 
that tho king and ■ judge of all the earth will do right.' 
Again. !5. As good subjects of god' ' 

cause, and a pure unaffected £cal 

of their divma master. 'Tin; niinistcra 
of earthly princes too often ((lo, (h1^ jKMyt would be 
O 
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happy if all the ministers and ambasaadora of the heav- 
enly king were entirely cleai of the imputation. It is 
no uncommon thing fur the honor of an earthly mon- 
arch to be wounded througli the sides of his ministers. 
The defamalion and slander that is directly thrown at 
ihem, 19 obliq^uely intended against him ; and such it is 
taken. So, to attempt to make the lainisiere of the 
gospel, in general, the objects of decision, ae some do, 
plainly ehoivs a mind very dissolute and disaffected to 
god and religion itself; and is to act a part very tinbe- 
ooming the dutiful subjects of his kingdom. Lastly. 
As good subjects, we are to do all we can to proraola 
Ihe interest of hia kingdom ; by defending Uie wisdom 
of bis administrations, and endeavoring lo reconcile 
others theieunto, under all the darkness and difficulties 
that may appear therein, in opposition to the profane 
censoie of the prosperous wicked, and the doubts and 
dismays of the afflicted righteous. This is to act in 
character as loyal subjects of the king of heaven : and 
whoever forgets this part of his character, or acts con- 
trary to it, shows a great degree of self-ignorance. 

But, a. As the creatures of god, we are not only the 
subjects of bis kingdom, but the children of his family. 
Ana to this relation, and the obligations of it, must we 
carefully attend, if we would attam the true knowledge 
of ourselves. We are his children by creation ; in 
which respect he is truly our father. Is. fiiv. 8. ' ^ut 
now, O Lord, thou art our father: we are the clay, 
auJ thou our potter : and wo all are the work of thine 
hands.' And, in a more special sense, we are his children, 
by adoption. Gai. iii. 26. 'For ye are all the children 
of god, byhithin Christ JesuB." And therefore, 1. We 
arc under the highest obligations to love him as our 
father. The love of children to parents is founded on 
graliltide for benefit received, which can never be re- 
quited ; and ought in reason to be proportioned to those 
benefits, especially if they flow &ora a conscience of 
duty in the parent. And what duty more natural than 
to love our benefaotoral What love arid gratitude, 
then, is due to him, from whom we have received the 
greatest benefit, even thai of our boin", and every thing 
that cOQtiibuies to the comfort of itf 2. As his chil- 
dren, we must honor him ; that is. must speak honora- 
bly of him, and for him : and carefully avoid every thing 
that may tend to dishonor his holy name and ways. 
Mai. 1.6. 'A son hoooreth his father : if then I be a 
father, whore is mine honorl' 3. Aa onr fiither, wa 
are to apply to him for what we want. Whither should 
children go, but to their father, for protection, help, and 
relief, in every danger, difficulty, and distress 1 And, 
i. We must trust his power and wisdom, and paternal 
goodness, to provide for us, take care of us, and do for 
us that which is beat ; and what that is be knows best. 
To be aniiously fearful what will become of us, aod 
discontented and perpleied under the apprehension of 
future evils, whdst we are in &e hands, and under the 
care, of our father who is in heaven, is not to act like 
children. Earthly parents cannot avert from their chil- 
drau all the calamities they fear, because their wisdom 
and power are limited ; but our all-wise and almighty 
father in heaven can. ' They may possibly want love 
and tenderness for their offspring, but our heavenly 
father cannot for his.' Is. lUi, 15, 5. As children, we 
muBt quietly acquiesce in his disposals, and not expect 
to see into the wisdom of all his will. It would be in- 
decent and undutiful in a child, to dispute the authority, 
or question the wisdom, or neglect the orders of bis 
parents, every time he could not diseoni the reason and 
design thereof Much more unreasonable aiid unbe- 
coming ia such a behavior towards god. ' who giveth 
not account of any of his matters ; whose judgments 
are unsearchable, and whose vravs are past findmg out.' 
Job xniii. !3— Rom. li. 33. Lastly, As children, we 
must patiently submit to his discipline and correction. 
Earthly prenla may sometimos punish their children 
ttiough pa.ision, or caprice ; but our heavenly father , 



Iways corrects hia for their profit, and only if need he, 
1 Pet, i. 6.) and never so much 'as their iniquities 
ieaerve,' Ezra Ix. 13, Under his fatherly rebukes, let 
IS be ever humble and submissive. Such now ia liia 
rue filial disposition. Such a temper, and such a be- 
lavior, should we show towards god, if we would act 
n character as his children. 

These, ^en, are the two special relations which, as 
ireatnres, we stand in to god. And not to act towards 
lim in the manner before mentioned, is to show that 
t of, or have not yet duly considered, 



Thus, we see how directly the knowledge of oursalves 
leads US to the knowledge of god. So tmo is the ob- 
servation of a late pious and very worthy divine, that, 
' he that is a stranger to himself, is a stranger lo god, 
and to every thing that tiiay denominate him wise and 

other important relation we should often think of, and 
that is, that in which we stand to Jesna Christ, our re- 

The former was common to us men ; tiiis ia peculiar 
to us as Christians, and opens to ns a new scene of da- 
ties and obligations, which a man can never forget, that 
does not grossly forget himself For, as Christians, 
we are the disciples, the followers, and the servants of 
Christ, redeemed by hjm. 

And, 1. As the disciples of Christ, we are to learn 
of him ; to take our religious sentiments only from his 
gospel, in opposition to all the authoritative dictates of 
men, who are weak and fallible as ourselves. ' Call no 
man master on earth.' Whilst some effect to dislin- 
fjuish themselves by party-names, as the Cormthians 
formerly did ; for which Uie apostle blames them, one 
savinir, ' { am of Pau! ;' anotlier, ' I am of Apollos ;' 
another, ' I am of Cephas ;' 1 Cor. i. IS. let ns remem- 
her. that we are the disciples of Christ; and in this 
sense, make mention of his name only. It is really 
injurious to it, to seek to distinguish ourselves by any . 
other. There is more mischief in such party-distinc- 
tions, denominations, and attachments, than many good 
persons are awaie of; though not more than the jos- 
tle Paul who was unwillingly placed at the head of^one 
himself, hath apprised them of. Cot. iii. 4, ^'e are of 
Chnst ; our concern is ta honor that superior denom- 
ination, by living up to it; and to adhere inflexibly 
to his gospel, as the only rule of our faith, the guide of 
our life, and the foundation of our hope, whatever con- 
tempt or abuse we mav suffer, either from the profane 
or bigotted port of mankind, for so doing. 

3. As Christians, wo are followers of Christ ; and 
therefore bound to imitate him, and copy after that 
most excellent pattern he hath set us : who hath left 
us an example, that we should follow his steps. 1 Pot. 
ii. 21. To see that the same holy temper be in us 
which was in him ; and to eihibit in the same manner 
he did and upon like occasions. To this he calls ua, 
Mat, li. 39 ; and no man is any ftrther a Christian, 
than as he is a follower of Christ ; aiming at a more 
perfect conformity to that most perfect eiample, which 
he hath set us. of universal i^oodness, 

8. As Christians, we are the servants of Christ ; and 
the various duties which servants owe to their masters, 
in any degree, those mo owe to him, in the hichest de- 
gree; who e.tpects we should behave ourselves in his 
service with that fidelity and leal, and steady regard 

bound to, by virtue of this relation ; and which his un- 
merited and uiili.nited goodnsss and love lay us undot 

Lastlv, Wo are moreover his redeemed servant* i 
and, as such, are under the strongest motives to leva 
a, d trust him. .. 

This deserves to ba, inpre, ^^fnJ^^jTi[i(isiJorel 
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another view of the human na- 
il often surrey ourssWes, if we 
.'s ; and that u,, as dcprarcd OF 

speciallyT between a good and a 



bad principle, called in acriptare language, the flesh and 
the Bpirit, of which some of the wisest heathens aeeoi- 
ed not to be ignorant ; — 



This, I say, is demonstration, that some way or other, 
the human nature hath contracted an HI bias, and how 
came that aboat, the sacred scriptures have sufSciently 
informed us; and that it is not what it was when it 



) oiiginali^ out of the hands of its maker ; 
the words which St Paul make, with referencf 
Jews in particular, are justly applicable to the present 
bIbI« of mankind in genera! ; ' There is cone righte- 
ous ; no, not one ; uiey are all gone out of the way ; 
they are together become uoprotitabie : there is none 
thai doeth good ; no. not one.' Rom. iii. 10, 13. 

This is a very mortifying thought ; but an undenia- 
ble troth, and one of the flrst principles of that science 
we are treating of, and very necessary to be attended to, 
if we would be sensible of the dnty and obligations we 
owe to Christ, as the groat redeemer i in which character 
he appears, for the relief and lecoveryof mankind, under 
this, their universal depravity. 

Two miserable affects of the human apostaey are, 

1. Thai perverse dispositions grow up in our mind 
from earl; mfancy, that soon settle into vicious hab- 
its and render us weak and nnwilling to obsy the dic- 
tates of conscience and reason : Ibis is commonly cal- 
led the dominion of sin. And, 

3, At the same time, we are subject to the displea- 
snra of god, and the penalty of his law ; which is com- 
monly called, the condemnation of sin. Now, in both 
these respects, did Christ, ' the lamb of god, come to take 
away the sin of the world ;' i. e. to lake away the teign- 

S} power of it by the atonement of his blood ; tosanc- 
y us by his spirit, and justify us by his death : by 
the former, he reconciles us to god, and by the latter, 
he reconciles god to us," and is at once our righteous- 
ness and strength. He died to purchase for us the hap- 
ptoese we had forfeited, and sends his grace and spirit 
to fit us for that happiness he hath thus purchased. So 
complete is his redemption ! so precisely adapted is 
'' imedy he hath provided, to the malady we had 



' blessed redeemer of wretched ruined creatures, 
how unspeakable are the obligations I owe thee '. But, 
ah ! how insensible am I to those obligations 1 Ills 
saddest symptoms of degeneracy I find m my nature, is 
that base ingratitude of heart, which renders me so un- 
affected with thine astonishing compassions. Till I 
know thee, I cannot know myself ! and when I survey 
myself, may I ever think of thee ! May the daily con- 
sciousness of my weakness and guilt lead my thoughts 
to thee 1 and may every thought of thee kindle in my 
heart the most ardent glow of gratitude to thee, thou 
divine, compassionate friend, lover, and redeemer of 
mankind !' 

Whoever then he be Ihat calls himself a Christian ; 
that is, who professes to take the gospel of Christ for a 
divine revelation, and the only rule of bis faith and 
practice ; but at the same tune, pays a irreater regard to 
.the dictates nf men, than to the doctrines of Cbrist ; 
who looes sighl of that great example of Chriat, which 
should animate hia Christian walk, is unconcerned 
about his service, honor, and interest, and escludes the 

* BylhtsphrBae, T do noLmflaa, that go] was implacable, or 
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Christ, which is one great part of bis ehan 
consequently discovers a great degree of self-ignorance. 

3. Self-knowledge, moreover, implies a due atten- 
tion to the several relations in which we stand to our 
fellow creatures ; and the obligations that result from 
thence. 

If we know ourselves, we shall remember the con- 
descension, benignity, and love, that is due to uifcriors ; 
af^bihty. friendship, and kindness, we ought to show 
to equals ; the regard, deference, and honor, which be- 
longs to superiors ; and the candor, integrity, and be- 
nevolence, we owe to all. 

The particular duties requisite in these relations are 
too numerous to be here mentioned. Let it suflico to 
say, that if a man do* not well consider the several 
lelations of life in which he stands to others, and does 
not take care to preserve the decorum and propriety of 
those relations, he may justly be charged with self- 

And this is so evident in itself, and so generally al- 
lowed, that nothing is more common than to say, when 
a person does not behave with due decency towards 
his superiors, such a one does not understand himself. 
But why may not this, with equal justice, be said of 
ttlose who act in an ill manner towards their inferiorsl 
The expression, I know, is not so often thus appUed ; 
but I see no reason why it should not, since one is as 
common, and as plain an instance of self-ignorance as 
the other. Nay, of the two, perhaps men are in gene- 
ral more apt I'o be defective in their duty and behavior 
towards those beneath them, than they are towards 
those that are above them. And the reason seems to 
be, because an apprehension of the displeasure of their 
superiors, and the delrime^ital consequences which may 
accrue from Ihence, may be a check upon them, and 
engage them to pay the just regards which they expect. 
But there being no cherk to restrain themtrom violating 
the duties they owe to inferiors, from whose displea- 
sure they have httlo to fear, they ate more ready, un- 
der certain temptations, to treat them in an unbecom- 
ing manner. And as wisdom and self-knowledge will 
direct a man to be particularly careful, lest he neglect 
the duties he is most apt to forget ; so,as to the duties 
he owes to inferiors, in which he is most in danger of 
transgressing, he ought more strongly to urge npon 
himself the indispensable obligations ol religion and 
conscience. And if he does not, but suffers himself, 
through the violence of nngoverned passion, to be 
liansported into the excesses of rigor, tyranny, and 
oppression, towards those whom god and nature have 
his power, it is certain he does not know him- 
not acquainted with his own particnlar weak- 
i ignorant of the duty of his relations ; and, 
whatever he may ^ink of himself, hath not the true 
spirit of government; because he wants the art of self- 
ivemment. For he that is unable to govern himself, 
n never be fit to govern others. 
Would we know ouraelvea, then, we must consider 
ourselves as creatures, as Christiana, and as men ; and 
imember the obligations which, as such, we are under 
god, lo Christ, and or- ■^-" ■>■- -- ' 
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•idet' and attend la the parlicalar ranli and station of 
life in which proTidence hath placed him ; and what is 
the duty and decorum of that station ; what part ' 
giTSn him to act ; "Jhat character lo maintain ; an 
with what decencv and propriety iin acts that part, i 

For a man to aaauma a charaffer ot aim at a par 
that does not belong to him, is afiect\tion And 
iivbence is it that attcctation of any kind appear'; so 
ridiLulous and eipose< men to umversat and i3t 
contempt but because it is a cer'ain indication of 
self Ignorance ' Whence is it thai many seem 
w llmg to be thought something when they are ... 
tbmg , and seek to excel in those thmgs m which they 
cannot, whilst they neglect those things in which they 
may eicel ! Whence is it that tlisy counteract the 
intention of nature and providence ; that when these 
intended them one thing, they fam would be anotlier 1 
Whence, I say, but from an ignorance of themselves, 
the rank of life they are in, and of the part and charac- 
ter which properly belongs to them 1 

It is a jnst obBorvation, and an excellent document 
of a moral heathen. ' That human life is a drama, 
and mankind the actors ; who have their several parts 
assigned them by the master oi the theati 
stands behind the scenes, and observes in wh 
ner every one acts. Some have a short part 
them, and some a long one ; some a low, and 
high one. It is not he that acts the highest, 
ehmiug part on the stage, that comes off with the 
greatest applause ; but he that acts his part besi 
whatever it be. To take care, then, to act ouc respec 
tive parts in life'weir, is ours ; but to choose what pai 
inlife weshallact, isnntoura, butGod's.'* But a ma 
can never act his part well, if he does not attend t 
it — does not know what becomes it ; much less is h 
affected to act, another, which nature never assigne 
him. It is always self-ignorance that leads a man t 
act out of character. 

Is it a mean and low station of life thou ait in 
Know then, that providence calls thee to the eiercis 
of industry, contentment, submission, patience, hopo 
and a humble dependence on him ; and a respectfi 
deference tO thy superiors. In this way, thou inayes 
shine throng thine obscnrity, and render thyself 
admirable in the sight of god and man ; and not only 
so, but find more satisfaction, safety, and self-enjoy- 
ment, than they who move in a higher sphere, from 
whence they are in danger of felling. 

But hath providence called thee to act in a more 
public character, and for a more extensive benefit to 
the world ! Thy first care then ought to be, that thy 
example, as far as its influence reaches, may be an 
encouragement to the practice of universal virtue. 
And next, lo shine in those virtues especially, which 
best adorn thy station ; as benevolence, ohwity, wis- 
dom, moderation, firmness, and inviolable integrity -, 
with an undismayed fortitude to press through al) 

oppsilion ir " '' ' " ''"" " - '- ' '"'" "■"" " 

hast a prospe.. ^_. . 

parent guod of mankind. 

And as self-acquainlancE wilt teach us what part in 
life we oaght to act, so tho knowledge of that will 

ow us whom we ought to imitate, and wherein. We 
not to take example of conduct Ji-om those who 
e a very different part assigned ihem from ours, 
ss in those things that are universally ornamental 
exemplary. If we do, we shall but expose our 

3 Epigram by Dr Doddridge, on ' dam 



contempt, 



affectation and weakness, and o . 

for acting out of character ; for wiwt is di 

ly be ridiculous in another. Nor must we blindly 
the same sphere, and sua- 
ith ourselves - but only ia 



follow those who 11 



gar 






of others, in the very things in which they do so 
To maintain a character, then, vrith decency, we n 
keep our eye only upon that which ia proper to it. 
In fine, as no man can eicel in every thins, we r 



consider what part is allotted ui 

in which providence hath placed us, and to keep to 

be it what it will, and seek to eMel in that only. 



which ho BBaumod se tail 



Live, whSeyoulive, the epicnre would aay, 

lordl in my vie.va lei tioih uniiedbs I 
lUve in pleasure, nhen I Jive in ibae 



how they ma; 
those ends. 

A wise and self-understanding man, instead of aim- 
ing at talents he hath not, will set about cultivating 
those he hath ; as the way in which providence points 
out his proper usefulness. 

As. in order to the edification of the church, the 
spirit of god at first conferred upon the ministers of 
it a great variety of spiritual gifts , (1 Cor. lii. 8—10) 
so, for the good of the community, <jod is pleased now 
to confer upon men a great variety of natural talents ; 
and ' every one hath his proper gift of god ; one 
after this manner, another after that.' 1 Cor. vii. 7. 
And every one is to take care, ' not to neglect, but to 
stir up the gift of god, which is in him.' (1 Tim. iv. 4. 
3 Tim. i. 6) because it was given bi'm to be improved : 
and not only the abuse, hni the neglect of it, must 
hereafter be accounted for. Witness the doom of ^at 
unprofitable servant, who ' laid up his single pound 
in a napkin,' (Luke xii. SO, 34.) and of him who went 
' and hid his talent in thu earth.' Mat. niv. 35, 80. 

It is certainly a sign of great self. ignorance, fot a 
man to venture out of bis depth, or attempt any thing 
he wants oppoftunity or capacity to accomplish. 
And therefore a wise man will consider with himself, 
beforo he undertakes any thing of consequence, 
whether tic hath abilities to carry him through it, and 
whethor the issue of it is liiiely to be for his credit ; 
lesl he sink under the weight he lays upon himself, 
icnr the jast censure of rashness, presumption, 
and folly. See Luke liv. 28—33, 

He that takes up a burden that is loo heavy for him, 
s in a fair way to break his back. 

In every business, consider, first what it is you are 
ibout; and then your own ability, whether it be suf- 
ioient to carry you throu^ it. 
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And force of method ; to assign a place 

For mhlit with present judgment we would say, 

And for some happier lime the real delay.' 

Francis's Horace. 

It IE no nnconimoii thing for some who excel in one 
thing, to imagine they may esce! in every thing ; 
ind not content with that share of merit which every 
one allows Ihem, are still catching at that which doth 
not belong to them. Why Ehould a good oiator wish 
to be thought a poet ! Why must a celebrated divine 
set ap for a politician 1 or a statesman affect the phi- 
losopnei * or a mechanic the scholar 1 or a wise man 
labour to he thought a mt ? This is a weakness that 
flows from self-ignorance, and is incident to the groat- 
eet men. Nature setdom forms an universal genius ; 
but deals out her favors in the present state with a 
parsimonious hand. Many a man, by this foible, hath 
weakened a well estahlished reputation.* 



CHAPTER VI, 









eye to 



ir frailti 



thorough self-acq 

' and proper 

and dehcic 



that we I 
strength 
oursielTes into inlinite temptation and trouble. 

Every man hath a w^ side, £very wise man 
knows where it is, and wilt be sure to keep a double 
guard there. 

There is some wisdom in concealing a weakness. 
This cannot be done till it be first known ; nor can it 
be known without a degree of self-acquaintance. 

It is strange to observe what pains some men are at 
to expose themselves ; to signalize their own folly ; 
and to set out to the most public view, those things 
which they ought to be ashamed to think should ever 
enter into Oien character. But so it is; some men 
seem to be ashamed of those things which would bo 
Iheir glory, whilst others 'glory in theit shame,' Phil, 
iii. 19. 

The greatest wealtness in a man, is to publish his 
weaknesses, and to appear fond to have them known. 
But vanity will often prompt a man to this; who, unac- 
quainted with the measure of his capacitv, attempts 
things out of his power, and beyond his reach; whereby 
he makes the world acquiinted with two things to his 
disadvantage, which they viae ignorant of before ; viz. 
his deficiency, and hia self-ignorance, in appearing so 

It is ill judged (though very common,) to be less 
ashamed of a want of temper than undarslanding. For 

small ability of mind, provided he hath not the vanity 
to set up for a genius ; which wonld be as iWiculous, 
as for a man of small strength and stature of body, to 
set up for a champion ; because this is what he cannot 
help. But a man may in a good measure correct flia 



fault of his natural temper, if he be well acquainted witii 
it, and duly wilchful over it. And therefore, to betray 
a prevailing weakness of temper, or an ungovemed pas- 
sion, diminishes a man's reputation much more than to 

But what is most dishonorable of all, is, for a man at 
once to discover a great genius and an ungoveraed 
mind. Because that strength of reason and undersUnd- 
ing he is master of, gives him a great advantage of Ihi; 
government of his pssions. And therefore his suffer- 
ing himself, notwithstanding, to be governed by them, 
shows that he hath too much neglected or mis-applied 
his natural talent, and willingly submitted to the tyranny 
of those lusts and passions, over which nature had fur- 
nished him with abilities to have secured an easy con 
quest. 

A wise man hath his foibles, as well as a fool, Btf 
the diileceare between them is, that the foibles of thr 
one are known to himself, and concealed from thi 
world ; the foibles of the other are known to the world, 
and concealed from himself Tiie wise man sees thosi 
frailties in himself, which others cannot ; but the foa' 
is blind to those blemishes in his character, which arr 
conspicuous to every body else. Whence it appears, 
that self-knowledge is that which makes the mam dif- 
ference between a wise man and a fool, in the moral 
sense of that word. 



CHAPTER VIJ. 



Vi. Self-acquaintance shows a man llie pirticulai 
sins he is most exposed and addicted to; and discovers, 
not only what is ridiculous, but what is criminal, in his 
conduct and temper. 

A man's untoward actions are generally the plainest 
indai of his inward dispositions : and by the allowed 
sins of his life, yon may know the reigning vices of ills 
mind. Is he addicted to luxury and debauch 1 Sen- 
suality then appears to be his prevailing taste. Is he 
given to revenge and cruelty ! Choler and malice then, 
reigns in his heart. Is he confident, bold, and enter- 
prising? Ambition appears to be the secret spring. 
Is he sly and designing, given to intrigue and artifice 1 
You may conclude tiiere is a natural subtlety of temper 
that prompts him to this ; and this secret disposition is 
criminal, in proportion to the degree in which these out- 
ward actions, which spring fromit, transgress the bounds 

Every man hath something peculiar in the turn or 
cast of his mind, which distinguishes him as much as 
die particular constitution of his body. And both these, 
viz. bis particular (urn of inind and constitution of body, 
not only incline and dispose him to some kind of sine, 
more than to others ; but render the practice of certain 
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inclined , and the 



Qen ate commonly most 
which thpy have least 
improperl)', called their 
it Iraillies ; and in scrip- 
own iniquities,' and the 
:h (Heb. xii. 1.) ' do most easily beset them,' 
in ^e humors of the body, so in the vice of the 
mind, there is one predominant, which lias an ascend- 
ant orer us, and leads and governs ui. It is in the 
body of sin, what the heart ism the body of onrnature ; 
it begins to live first, and dies last : and whilst it lives, 
it commnnicates life and spirit to the whole body of sin ; 
and when it dies, ths body of sin expires with it. It is 
the sin to which our constitution leads, our citcum- 
slanoes betray, and custom enslaves us ; the sin to 
which not our virtues only, but vices too, tower their 
topsails, and submit; the sin which, when we could 
impose upon god and our consciences, we eicuse and 
di^uiee with all imaginable artifice and sophistry ; but, 
when we are sincere with both, we oppose first, and 
conquer last. It is, in a word, the sin v/hich reigns 
and rules in the untegenetate, and loo often alarms and 
disturbs (ah ! that I could say ii.ute) (he regenerate.' 

Some are ir.ore inclined to the sins of the flesh ; 
sensuality, intemperance, uncteanUneas, sloth, self-in- 
dulgcnco, and eicess in animal gratifications. Others, 
to the sins of the spirit, pride, malice, covetoiisneas, 
ambition, wralh, revenge, envy, &c. And I am per- 
Boaded there are few, hut, upon a thorough search mto 
themselves, may find, that some one of these sins hath 
ordinarily a greater power over them than the rest. — 
Others often observe it in them, if thay themselves do 
not. And for a man not to know bis predominant in- 
iquity, is great self-ignorance indeed; and a sign that 
he has allliis life lived fat from home ; because ha is 
not acquainted with that, relating to himself, which 
every one, who is but half aa hour in his company per- 
haps may be able to inform hirn of. Hence proceeds 
that eitrcme weakness which some discover, in censur- 
ing others for the very same faults they are guilty of 
themselves, and perhaps in a much higher degree ; On 
which the apostle Paul animadverts, Rom. ii. 1. 

It must be owned, it is an irksome and a disafreea- 

search after his own faults, and Iteep his eyesuponthat 
which gives him Eharae and pain to see. It is like 
tearing open an old wound. But it is better to do this, 
than to let it mortify. The wounds of the conscience, 
like those of the body, cannot be well cured, till they 
are searched to the bottom : and they cannot be 
searched without pain. A man who is engaged in the 
study of himself, must be content to know the worst 
of himself. 

Do not therefore shut your eyes against your darling 
sin, or be averse to find it out. Why should you study 
to conceal or eicuse it. and fondly cherish that viper in 
yonr bosom! ' Some men deal by their sins, as some 
iSdies do by their persons. When their beauty is de- 
cayed, they seek to hide it from themselves by false 
glasses, and from others by paint. So, many seek to 
hide their sins fiT>m themselves by false glasses, and 
from others by eicoses, or false colors ;' but the 
greatest cheat ihey put upon Ihemaelvea : "They that 
cover their sins shall not prosper,'— Prov, IJtviii. 13, 
It is dangerous self-flattety, to give soft and smoothing 
names to sin, in order to disguise their nature. Rather 
lay your hand upon year heart, and ' thtitst it into your 
bosom, though it come out, as Moses' did, leprous as 
enow.'* Eiod. iv. 0. 

vicious In ev^rr dlspniiitian. Whilst in eome Mhen, ns ■»> nl. 
all iha human iDlnH. under ihediaiidvanlBseaormorlBlity. 



And to findout our most beloved sin, let us consider, 
what are those worldly objects or amusements which 
give us the highest delight ; this, it is probable, will 
lead us directly to some one of our darlmg iniquiliee, 
if it be a sin of commission : and what are those duties 
which we read or hear of from the word of god, to 
which we find ourselves most disinclined. And this, 
in all likelihood, will help us to detect some of our pe- 
culiar sins of omission ; which, without such previous 
Biaminalion, we may not be sensible of. And thus we 
may make a proficiency in one considerable branch of 
self-knowledge. 

It is a good argument for a reformnd mind, that it 
sees those vices in itself, which it was before ignorant of. 

A man's predominant sin nsually arises out of his 
predominant passion; which, therefore, he sbo^ild dili- 
gently observe. The nature and force of which is 
beautifully described by Pope : 

' On different senses, different objocls strike ; 



CHAPTER VIII. 



VII, A man that rightly knows himself, is acquainted 
with his pecuhar temptations ; and knows wben, and 
' ' I is in the greatest danger of 



what circun 
nsgressi 



Relidor, if ever you would know yourself; you must 

his point thoroughly. And if youhavenever 

lake a pause when you have read this chapter, 

t now. Consider in what company you are 

I lose the possession and government of 



■self; 






ind unguarded, most warm and precipitant. Flee that 
company, avoid those occasions, if you would keep your 
conscience clear. What is it that robs you most of 
your time and temper! If you have a doe regard to 
the improvement of the one, and the preservation of 
the other, you will regret such a loss : and shun the 
occasions of it, as carefully as you would a road beset 
with robbers. 



;ially n 



the 



vhich 1 

jid consider the , ^ . , 

ind the circumstances which most favor Ihem, They 
arise doubtless from your natural temper, which strongly 
disposes and inclines yon lo them. That temper, then, 
or particular turn of desire, moBt be carefully watched 
dangerous quarter; and the opportuni- 
ilances which .favor those inclinations, 
must be resolutely avoided, as the strongest tempta- 
tions. For the way to subdue a criminal inclination, 
is, first, to avoid the known occasions that eicite it ; 
and then to curb the first motions of it. And thus, 
having no opportunity of being indulged, it will of it- 
self, in time, lose its force, and fail of lis wonted vie- 

The snrest way to conquer, is sometimes to daolina 
rsprove thjaeir : Bear.:li ihysell very narrowly. First lurn m. 
cUBOr 111 myself, ihen a juMB, aoil ihBH 1 aupplioia j and dat* 
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B battle ; to weary onl the enemy, by keeping him at 
b»y. Fabius Maiimns did not use this stratagem more 
•uocessfolly against Hannibal, than a Christian may 
against his peculiar Tics, if he be but watchful of his 
advantages. It is dangerous to provoke an unequal 
enemy to the fight, or to run into such a situation, 
where we cannot expect to escape, without a disadvsn- 



s of I 



ikable 






n order to self- 



knowledge and self-goveinmant, to be acquainted with 
all the accesses and atenues to sin, and to observe 
which way it is that we ourselves too often approach 
it; and to set reason and conscience to guard those 
paesea, those nsual inlets to vice, which if a man once 
enters, he will lind a retreat eitiemely difficult, 

' Watchfulness, which is always necessary, is chiefly 
so when the first assaults are made : for then the enemy 
is most easily repulsed ; if we never snffer him to get 
within us ; but upon the very first approach, draw up 
onr forces, and fight him without the gate. And this 
will be more manifest, if we observe by what methods 
snd degrees temptations grow upon us. The first thing 
tiiat presents iteelf to the mind, is a plain single thought ; 
this straight is improved into a strong imagination ; 
that again enforced by a sensible dehght ; then follow 
evii notions ; and when those are ones stirred, there 
wants nothing but the assent of the will, and then the 
work is finished. Now the first steps to this are seldom 
thought worth our care ; sometimes not taken notice 
of 1 so that the enemy is frequently got close up to us, 
and even within our trenches, before we observe him.' 

As men have their particnlar sins, which do most 
easily beset them ; so they have their particular t mp- 
tations, which do most easily overcome them. Th t 
may be a very great temptation to one, which i 
at all to another. And if a man does not kno\ wh t 
are bis greatest temptations, he must have been g t 
stranger indeed lo the business of solf-employm 

As the subtle enemy of mankind takes care to d w 
men gradually into sin, so he usually draws th m by 
degrees into temptation. As he disguises the m, 
be conceals the temptation to it ; well knowing, that 
were they hot once sensible of the danger of their sin, 
tiiey would be ready to be on their guard against it.' 
Would we know ourselves thoroughly then, we must get 
acquainted, not only with our most usnal temptations, 
t}iat we be not unawares drawn into sin ; hut with the 
previous steps, and preparatory chcumstancos, which 
make way for those temptations, that we be not drawn 
nDawBxes into the occasions of sin ; for those things 
nhieh lead us into tempations are lo be considered as 
temptations, as well as uiose which immediately lead us 
into sin. And a roan that knows himself wdl be aware 
of his remote temptations, as well as the more imme- 
diate ones ; e. g. if he find the company of a pass 






1, (as 



s. Pro* 



ixij. 34, 25.,) he will 
eioas that may lead him into it. And the petition in the 
lord's prayer makes it as much a man's duty to be upon 
hia guard against temptation, as nnder it. Nor can a 
mat] pray from his heart that god would not lead hitn 
int« temptation, if he take no care himself to avoid it. 



CHAPTER IX. 



Vni. Another important branch of self-knowledge 
is, for a man to be acquainted with his own prejudices, 
Or those secret prepossessions, of his heart, which, 
Plough so deep and latent that he may not be sensible 
rfthent, are often so strong and prevalent, as to give a 
mighty, but impercentible, bias to the mind. 



There is no one particular, that I know of, whereiB 
self-knowledge, more eminently consists, than it does 
in this. It being, therefore so essential a branch of my 
subject, and a point lo which men seldom pay attention 
eqaal to its importance, I beg leave to treat it wiih a 



little m 









These prejudices of the human mind 
sidered witn regard to opinions, persons, and thin; 

1, With regard to opinions. 

It is a common observation, but well expressed by 
a late celebrated writer, ' That we set out in life 
with Biich poor beginnings of knowledge, and grow 
up nnder such remains of superstition ai^ ignorance, 
such influences of company and fashion, such insinu- 
ations of pleasure, &c., (hat it is no wonder if men 
get habits of thinking only in one way ; that these 
habits in time grow rigid and confirmed : and so 
their minds come to bo overcast with thick pre^ 
judices, scarce penetrable by any ray of truth, or 
light of reason.' See ' Religioo of Nature Delineated, 
p. 139. 

There Is no man but is more attached to one par- 
ticular set or scheme of opinions in philosophy, poli- 
tics, and religion, than he is to another ; mean, il 
he hath employed his thoughts at all about them. 
The question we should esaniine then is, how came 
we by those attachments ? Whence are we so fond 
of these particular notional Did we come fairly by 
them 1 or were they imposed upon us, and dictated 
to our easy belief, before we were able to judge of 
them 1 This is most likely. For the impressions we 
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judices lo us, so they only can help us to get rii 
them. By these we are to rectify, and lo these are we to 
conform, all our opinions and sentiments in religion, as 
our only standard, exclusive of all other rules, light, or 
authority, whatsoever, 

. And care must farther be take th t w d t 

make scripture and reason bend I b kl 
notions ; which will rather confi m P J il 

than cure them. For whatever c t d tly b 
proved, without the help of overstramed m t fh 
and the arts of sophistry, is moch lb p ed 

which used to make Archbishop T 11 is y N 
amo argulias in theologia ; ' I do n 1 bl 1 

divinity.' But, 

S. 'The^human mind is very apt to be prejudiced 
either for or against certain persons, as well ascer- 
tain sentiments. And as prejudice will lead a man 
to talk very unreasonably with regard to Ihe latter, 
so will it lead him to act as unreasonably with regard 
to the former. 

What is Ihe reason, for instance, that we cannot 
help having a morn hearty affection for some persons 
than others ? Is it from a similarity of taste and 
temper 1 or something in their address, that Halters 
our vanity 1 or somertiing in their humour, tiiat hits 
our fancy T or something in their conversation, that 
improves our understanding t or a certain sweetness, 
of disposition, and agreeableness of manner, Uiat is 
naturally engaging 1 or by benefits received or ei- 
pected from them! or from some eminent and dis- 
tinguished excellency in them 1 or fiom none of these 
but something else, we cannot tell what ? Such sort 
of inquiries will show us whether our esteem and af- 
fections be lightly placed ; or flow from mere instinct 
blmd prejudice, or something worse. 
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And BO, on the other hand, with regard to our dis- 
atfection towards anv one, or the disgust we have 
taken against him ; if we would know ourselves, we 
must examine into the bottom of this ; aud see not 
only n4iat is ttie pretended, but true cause of it : 
whether it be justifiable, and our resentments duly 
proportioned to it. Is his roannec of thinking, talk- 
ing, and acting, quite different from mine, and there- 
fore, what I cannot approve ! Or have I received 
some real affront, or injury, from him 1 Be it so. my 
continual resentment against him, on either of these 
accounts, may be owing, notwithstanding, more to 
some unreasonable prejudice in me, than to any real 
fault in him. 

For, as to the (brmer, his way of thinking, or talk- 
ing, or acting, may possibly be juster than my own; 
which the mere force of custom and habit only makes 
mo prefer to his. However, be it ever so wrong, he 
may not have had the same advantage of improvmg 
his underatanding, address, and conduct, as I have 
had ; and therefore his defects herein are more ei- 
CHsable. And he may have many other kind of excel- 
lencies which I have not. ' But he is not only ignorant 
and unmannered, but insufferably vaui, conceited, and 
overbearine, at the same time.' Why that, perhaps, 
he cannot help. It is the fault of his natore. He is 
the object of pity, rather than resentment. And had 
t such a disposition by nature, I should, perhaps, 
with all' my self-improvement, find it a difficult thing 
to manage. And therefore, though I can never 
choose such an one for an agreeable companion, yet 
I ought not to harbor a dislike to him ; but love, and 
pity, and pray for him, as a person under a great misfor- 
tune ; and be thankful that I am not under the same. 

■ But he is quite blind to this fault of bis temper, and 
doss not appear to be m the least sensible of it. ' Why, 
that is a greater misfortune still ; and he ought to be 
the more pitied,' 

And ad to the other pretended ground of disgust. — 

■ He hath often offended and injured mo ; let me 
consider, 1. Whether any offence was. really in- 
tended ; whether I do not impute that to ill-na- 
lute which was only owing to ill-manners ; or that 

, which proceeded only fr 



It I hav 



lived against 



,, I o.gl,l 



Again, 2. Did I not provoke him lo it, when I 
knew his temper ? The fault is still my own. I did, 
or might know, the pride, psEsion, and perverseness, 
of his nature ; why did I then exasperate him 1 A 
man that would needlessly rouse a lion, must not 
eipect always to come off so favorably as the hero 
of La Mancha. But 3. Suppose I were not the 
aggressor ; yet, how came I into his company 1 who 
led me into the temptation ! He hath acted accord- 
ing to his nature, in what he hath done ; but T have 
not act«d according to my reason, in laying myself so 
open to him. . I knew bim ; why did I not shun him, 
as I would an^ other dangerous animal, that does 
mischief by instmct ; If I must needs put ray finger 
into a wasp's nest, why should I blame them for 
stinging me 1 Or, 4. If I could not avoid his com- 
pany, why did I not arm myself ? why did I venture 
defenceless into such danger? Or, 5, Suppose be 
hath done me a real and undeserved injury, without 
" ' ' 'H ; yet docs not my discontent 



aggravate 



it 1 Does i 
any body cU 



appea 
1 or than 



wdl t 



the present ferment is over 1 And, lastly, after all 
must I never forgive 1 How shall I be sble to repeat 
the lord's prayer, or read our saviour's comment 
upon it, (Matt, vi. 14, 16,) with an unforgiving tem- 
per ? Do I not hope to be forgiven ' ten thousand 
talents V and cannot I forgi my f II w rv t 
thirty pence V when I know b h h h rep t 

ed, and god hath forgiven h m h f g 

I want infinitely more than rny g yd 

Such considerations are of great t ft 

prejudices against persons ; a d t t d sc 

the true spring, and prevent thbd ffts fthm 
And happy would it be for a Chn t Id h b t 

call to mind and apply to hi h f half h g d 
things which that eicellent h h mp d 

philosopher, Marcus Antonin Id say p th 

subject. Some of which 1 hi f th b ht fth 
English reader, extracted. 

In the morning, rememb 
day, perhaps. I may meet with some ii 
grateful, peevish, tricking, envious, churlish fellow. 
Now all these i\\ qualities in him proceeds from his ig- 
norance of good and evd. And since I am so happy 
as to understand the natural beauty of a good action, 
and the deformity of an ill one ; and since the person 
that disobliges me is of neat kin to me; and though not 
just of the same blood aifll family, yet of the same di- 
vine s.itract, as to the mind ; and, finally, since I am 
convinced that no one can do me real injury, because 
he cannot foreo me to do a dishonest thing ; — for these 
reasons, I cannot find in my heart to hate him, or so 
much as to be angry with him. Marc. Anton, Medit, 
book 2. sect. 1. 

You are just taking leave of the world : and have 
yoo not yet learned to be friends with every bodyl and 
that to be an honest man is the only way to be a wise 
one 1 B. 4. sect, 37. 



It is the privilege of human nature,. above brutes, to 
love those that offend us. In order lo this, consider. 
1 . that the offending party is of kin to you ; 3. and 
acts thus because he knows no better. 3. He may have 
no design to offend you. 4, You will both of you 
quickly be in your graves. But, above all, 5. you 
' " harm from him; for your mind, or 



eason, is the s 
Think upon 



hour, and do not trouble 
lie's faults, but leave them 
there, where they must be answered for. Id. b. 7. 

Do not return the temper of ill-natured people upon 
themselves, nor treat them as they do the rest of man- 
kind. Id. b. r. sect. 55. 

Though the ^ods are immortal, yet they not only 
patiently bore with a wicked world throngh so many 

he would perhaps deapiSo me mora.' Bui i know myaelf Deuer 
Ihanhecan hhiowme, anil ItierBtbTcdeBpiseinyBeirmure. Aful 
thitafhhlaeonlemDt in this inslanee inavbe ^ronnilieaB. yetin 
others it wDulc) be but loo well rounded. I will therefore not 
onl7 beat Willi, but fcrgii-olt. Comemendmea ipsecwHamp 

ibe characier of a stoic then a Ghrietian. 

1l haa been rocbuied a wIh aad witlj answar, which one of 
thephiioaopberareuimodto litafhood, who advised bim (ora- 

lapailiere IB more wit than wisdom in that reply, ltsee^le,ir^ 
leed, 10 carry in it eoracthidg of a ttuo greuness of mind ; but 
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ages ; but, what is stili more, liberally provided for it : 
and are yoii, who are just going off the stage, weajy 
with bearing, though you are one of those uiihappy 
raortals yourself 7 Id. b. 7, sect. 70. 

Never disturb yourself; for men will do Iha same 
nnloward actions over again, though you burst with 
spleen. Id. b. S. sect. 4. 

Reform an injurious person, if you can ; if not, re~ 
member your patience was given you lo bear with him ; 
that the gods patiently bear viith such men, and some- 
times bestow upon them health, and fame, and fortune. 
Id. b. 9. sect. 11. 

When people treat you ill, and show their spite, and 
slander you, enter into their little souls ; go to the bot- 
tom of them ; search l^eir understandings ; and you 
wiil soon see, that nothing they may Ihlnk or say of 
you need give you ono troublesome thought. Id. b. 9, 

That is the best thing for a man which god sends 
him ; and that is the best time when he sends it. B. 
10. sect. 3. 

It is sometimes a liard matter to be certain whether 
you have received ill usage or not ; for men's actions 
oftentimea look worse than they are ; and ono must be 
thoroughly informed of a great many thmgs before he 
can rightly judge. Id. b. 11. sect. 18. 

Consider how much more you often suffer from your 
ingcr and grief, than from those very things for which 
you are angry and grieved. Id. b. H. sect. 18. 

When you fancy that any one hath transgressed, say 
thus to yourself — ' How do I know it is a fault 1 But 
admit it is, it may be his conscience hath corrected 
him i and then he hath received his punishment from 
himself,' B. 13. 

To these I shall add two more quotations, out of the 
sacred writings, of mcomparably greater weight and 
tUgnity than any of the aforementioned. ' The discre- 
tion of a man deferreth his anger : and it is his glory to 
pass over a transgression.' Prof. xix. 11, ' If thine 
enemy hunger, feed him ; if he thirst, give him drink ; 
for in so doing thou shalt heap coals of fire on his head. 
Be notovercomeof evil, but overcome evil with good.' 
Rom. lii. 80, 31. 



lavor of, certain things and 
sentiments and persons. 

Do you not sometimes lind dull disagreeable ideas 
annexed to certain places, seasons, or employments, 
which give yon a secret aversion la them 1 These 
arise Irom the remembrance of some unpleasing inci- 
dents you have heretofore met with, and which you 
wprehend may again befall you on such occasions. 
But (hey are onen nothing more than the mere miaro- 
presentations of fancy ; and ought to be repelUd, be- 
cause they will be ^it to tead you to neglect the duties 
of your character. 

If, therefore, ^ou find in yourself a secret disinclina- 
tion to any particular action or duly, and the mmd be- 
gins to cast about for Reuses and reasons to justify the 
neglect of it — consider the matter weU ; go to tlie bot- 
tom of that reluctance ; and search out what it is that 
gives ^le mind ^is aversion to it. Whether it be the 
Uiing or action itself, or soiaa discoura^ng circum- 
stances that may attend it ; or some disagreeable con- 
sequences that may possibly flow from it ; or your sup- 
posed unfitness for it at present. Why, all thess 
things may be only imaginary ; and to neglect a plain 
and positive duty, upon such considerations, shows that 
you are governed by appearances more than realities, 
by fancy more tlian reason, and by inclination more 

But let fency muster up all the discouraging circum- 
stances, and set them in the most formidable light, to 
bar your way to a supposed duty. For instance, ■ it is 
very difficult ; I want capacity ; at least, I am so indis- 
posed to it at present, that I shall make nothing of it ; 



and then it viill be attended with danger to my person, 
reputation, or peace ; and the opposition I am like to 
meet with is great,' &c. But, after all, is the call of 
providence clear 1 Is the thing a plain duty ; such as 
reason, conscience, and scripture, your office, charae- 
tei^ or personal engagements, call upon you lo dis- 
charge 1 If so, all the afores^d objections are vain 
and delusive ; and you have nothing to do but to sum- 
mon yom comoge, and, in dependence on divine help, 
lo set about the business immediately, and in good 
earnest, and in the best and wisest manner you can ; 
and you may depend upon it you will find the greatest 
difficulty to lie only in the first attempt ; these fright- 
ful appearances to be all visionary— ^the mere figments 
of fancy, turning lambs into lions, and mole-hills into 
mountains ; and that nothing hut sloth, and folly, and 
self-indulgence, thus set your imagination on work, lo 
deter you from a plain duty. Your heart would de- 
ceive you i but you have found out the cheat, and do 
not be hnposed upon.* 

Again, su^ose the thing done ; consider how it will 
look than. Take a view of it as pasl ; and whatever 
pains it may cost you, think whether it will not be 
abundantly recompensed by the inward peace and plea- 
sure whidi arise from a consciousness of having acted 
right. It certainly will. And the difficulties you now 
dread will enhance youi future satisfactLon. But think 
a^in, how you will bear the refiections of your own 
mind, if you wilfully neglect a plain and necessary du- 
ty ; whether this will not occasion you much more 
trouble than all the pains you might be at in perform- 
ing it. And a wise man will always determine him- 
self by the end, or by such a retrospective view of 



like in 

it is Etroncly urged, and every objec 
against it slighted. Sense and appetite grow impor- 
tunate and cUmorona, and want to lead, while reason 
remonstrates in vain. But turn not aside from that 
faithful and friendly monitor, whilst, with a low still 
voice, she addresses you in this soft, but earnest lan- 
guage ; — ' Hear me, I beseoch you, but this one word 
more. The action is indeed out of character ; what I 
shall never approve. The pleasure of it is a great deal 
over-rated ; you will cerlamly ba disappointed! It is a 
false appearance that now deceives you. And what 
will you think of yoorseff when it is past, andyoucomo 
to reflect seriously on the matter! Believe it, you will 
then wish you had taken me for your counsellor, in- 
stead of those enemies of mine, your lusts and passions, 
which have so often misled you, though you know I 

Such short reflections as these, and a little leisure to 
take a view of the nature and consequences of things, 
or actions, before we reject or approve them, will pre- 
vent much false judgment and bad conduct ; and by 
degrees wear off the prejudices which fancy has atHied 
in the mind, either for or against any particular action ; 
teach us to dislinguisb between thmgs and their ap- 
pearances ; strip ^m of those false cedars that so often 
deceive us ; correct the sallies of the imagination, and 
leave the reigns in the band of reason. 

Before I dismiss this head, I must observe, that some 
of oar strongest prejudices arise from an excessive self- 
esteem, or too great a com^accncy in our own good 
sense and understanding. Philautus, in every thing, 
shows himself well satisfied with his own wisdom : 
which makes hun very impatient of contradiction, and 
gives him a distaste to all who shall presume to oppose 
theur judgment lo his, in any thing. He had rather 

leoiiil ttiam, SJolh and folly sbivor anil shrink at Bight of lorl 
anddiuger, and make Lba rmpuwibElity they Ibar.^ 
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Senec m mbe U maikable story, 

which V w il hi m W 'Writine to 

his friend L a, M wil h ' keeps Har- 

paalea in her house still , who, you k ow, is a sort of 
family fool, and no small incumbrance upon us. For 
my part, I am far from taking any pleaaura in EUch pro- 
digies. If I have a mind to divert myself with a fool, 
I hsve not far to go fnr one ; I can lough at myself. 



ly girl, all on a si 



{which p'erTiaps may seem incredible, but is very 
she does not know she is blind, but is every now sna 
then desiring her governess lo lead her abWad, saying 
the house is dark. Now what wc laugh at in this poor 
creature, wo may observe happens to ua all. No man 
knows that he is covetous, or insatiable. Yet with this 
difference : the blind seek somebody to lead them, but 
we are content to wander without a guide. But why 
do we thus deceive ourselves? The disease is not 
without us, but fired deep within ; and therefore is the 
cure so difficoll, because wc do not know that we are 



CHAPTER X, 



IX, Another very important branch of self-knowledge 
is, the knowledge of those gavernins passions or dis- 
positions of the mind, winch generSly form what we 
call a man's natural temper. 

The difference of natural tempos seems to be cbieSy 
owing to the different degrees of influence the several 
passions have upon the mind ; c, g, if the passions are 
eager, and soon r^sed, we sa^ the man is of a warm 
temper ; if more sluggish, and slowly raised, he is of a 
1.00! temper ; according as anger, malice, or ambition 
prevail, he is of a fierce, churlish, or haughty temper ; 
the influence of the softer nassions of love, pity, and 
benevolence, forms a sweet, sympathising, and cour- 
teous temper ; and where all the passions are duly 
poised, and the milder and pleasing ones prevail, they 
make what is commonly called, a quiet, good-natured 

So that it is the prevalence or predominance of any 
particular passion, which gives the turn or tincture to 
1 man's temper, by which he is distingiiished, and for 
which he is loved and esteemed, or shunned and de- 
spised, by others. 

Now what tiiis is, IhoBC wo converse with are soon 
sensible of. They presently see the fanit of our tem- 
per, and order their behavior accordingly. If they are 
wise, and well mannered, they wUI avoid etiiking the 
string which they know will jar and raise a discord 
within us. If they are our enemies, they will do it on 
tiurpose to set us on tormenting ourselves. And our 
friends, we must suffer sometimes, with a gentle hand, 
lu touch it, either by way of pleasant raillery, or faith- 

But a man must be greatly unacquainted with him- 
self, if he is ignorant of his predominant passion, or 
(1 ■ stinguished temper, when every one else observes it. 
And yet, how common is ibis piece of self- ignorance ! 
The two apostles, Peter and John, discovered it in 



that very action, wherein they meant to eipress nothing 
but a hearty zeal for their master's honor ; which made 
bun tell them, 'That they knew not what manner of 
spirit they were of,' (Luke ii, 5.) that is, instead of a 
principle of love and genuine zeal for him, they were 
at that time governed by a spirit of pride, revenge, and 
cruelty, and yet knew it not. And that the apostle 
John should be hable to this censure, whose temper 
seemed to be all love and swestness, is a memorable 
mstance how difficult a thing il is for a man at all times 
to know his own spirit ; and that that passion which 
seems to have the least power over hia mind, may. on 
some occasions, insensibly gain a criminal ascendant 
there. 

The necessity of a perfect knowledge of our reign- 
ing passions appears farther, from hence : that they not 
Oidy give a tincture to the temper, but to the u.ider- 
standingalso; and throw a strangbiaa on the judgment. 
They have much (he same effect upon the eye of the 
mind, as some distempers have upon that of the body. 
If they do not put it out, they weaken it ; or throw 
false colors before it. and make il form a wrong judg- 
ment of things ; and, in short, are the source of those 
forementioned prejudices, which so oft*n abuse the 
human understanding. 

Whatever the different passions themselves, that 
reign in the mind, may be owing to ; whether to the 
Afferent teiture of (he bodily organs, or (he different 
quantity or motion of the animal spirits, or to the native 
turn and cast of the soul itself; yet, certain it is, that 

the predominance of their different passions ; and espe- 
cially with regard to religion. Thus, b. g. we see 
melancholy people are apt to throw too much gloom 
upon their religion, and represent it in a very uninviting 
and unlovely view, as all austerity and mortification ; 
whilst they who are governed by the more gay and 
cheerful passions, arc apt to run into the other Bilreme, 
and too much to mingle the pleasures of sense with 
those of religion •,\a!xA are as much loo las as the others 
are too severe ; and thus, by the piejudice or bias of 
their respective passions, or the force of their natural 
temper, they aro led into different mistakes. 

' So that, would a man know himself, he must study 
his natural temper, his constitutional inclinations, and 
favorite passions ; for, by these, a man's judgment is 
easdy perverted, and a wrong bias hung upon his mind. 
These are the udets of prejudice . the unguarded ave- 
nues of the mind ; by which a thousand errors and se- 
cret faults find admission, without being observed ot 
taken notice of,' 

And that we may more easily come at the knowledge 
of our predominant affections, let us consider what out- 
ward events do most impress and move us, and in 
what manner? What is it that usually creates the 
greatest pain or pleasure in the mindl As for pain, a 
' stoic mdecd may tell us, ' that wc must keep tilings at 
a distance : let nothing that is outward come within 
us; let eitemala be eilernala still' .But the human 
make will scarce bear the rigor of that philosophy. Out- 
ward things, after all, wil! hnpresa and affect us ; and 
there is no harm in this, provided they do not get the 

unbecoming a man or a Christian. And one advantage 
we may reap from hence is, the manner or degree iu 
which outward things impress us, may lead ua into a 
better acqaamtance with ourselves, discover to us our 
weak side, and the passions which most predominate 

Our pleasures will Ukewise discover our reigning 
passions, and the true temper and disposition of tho 
soul. If ic be captivated by the pleasures of sin, it is a 
sign its prevailing taafe is very vicious and corrupt ; if 



il it, the soul hath then 
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B trifling turn ; if the pleasures of science, or intellec- 
tuol improvoments, are those it is most fond of, it has 
tben a noble aad refined taste ; but if its chief satisfac- 
tions derive from religion and divine contemplation, it 
bas thee its true and proper taste ; its lumper is is it 
should be, pure, divine, and heavenly ; provided these 
satisfactions spring; from a true religious principle, free 
ftom that superstition, bigotry, and enthusiasm, under 
which it is oAcn di^ised. 

And thns, by carefully observing what it is that gives 
the mind the greatest pain and torment, or the greatest 
pleasure and entertaitiment, wc come at tho knowledge 
of its reigning passions, and prevailing temper and dis- 

' Include thyself, then, my soul, within the com- 
pass of thine ovin heart ; if it be not large, it is deep ; 
and thou wait there find esorciae enough. Thou wilt 
never be able to sound it ; it cannot be known, but by 
him who tries the thoughts and reins. But dive into 
this subject as deep as uiou canst. Examine thyself; 
and this knowledge of that which passes within thee 
will be of more use to thee than the knowledge of all 
that passesin the world. Conceit not thyself with the 

mz f those contests which arc between thy 

fl h d by spirit ; betwiit the law of thy members, 
and ht f tby understanding. Appease those if^ 

ea throne, and givo it piety for its cou 

I T m thy passions, and bring them under 1 
ag P t hy little state in good order ; governwisely 
u d h 1 ly th se numerous people which are contaii ' 
in so little a kingdom ; that is to say, that multitodi 
affections, thou^ls, opinions, and passions, which are 
in thine heart.' 



CHAPTER XI. 



But for want of it, we shall be in danger of passing i 
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only very possible, but very common, fo 
men to be ignorant of the chief inducements of thei 
behavior; and to imagine they act ftom one motive, 
whilst they are apparently governed by . another. If 
we examine our views, and look into our hearts nar- 
rowly, we shall find that they more fiequently deceive 
Tu n th.' pect than we are aware of ; by persuading 
us Ih t w e governed by much better motives than 
we ally The honor of god, and the interest of 

1 n m y be the open and avowed motive ; whilst 
secular st, and secret vanity, may be the hidden 

nd tru While we think we are serving god, 

w m y b nly sacrificing to mammon. "We may, 
Ilk J h b 3toufiealforthelotd,'{3Kidgsi.I6,) 

h n w only animated by the heat of our natural 

pas^onB; may cover a censorious spirit under a cloak 
of piety ; and givuig admonition to others, may be only 
giving vent to our spleen. 

Many come to the place of public worship out of cus- 
tom, or curiosity, who would be thought to come thither 
only oat of conscience. And whilst their external and 
professed view is to serve god, and gain good to their 
souls, Ebeir secret and inward motive is only to show 
themselves to advantage, or to avoid singulsrily, and 
prevent others making observations on their alienee. 
Munificence and almsgii-ing may often proceed from a 

! principle of pride and party-spirit ; and seeming acts of 
teondahip from a mercenary motive. 



By thus disguising our motives, we may impose upon 
men : but, at Uie same time, we impose upon ourselveB ; 
and whilsfwe are deceiving others, our own hearts de- 
ceive us ; and, of all impostures, self-deception is the 
most dangerous, because Scast suspected. 

Now, nnless we elamine this point narrowly, we 
shall never come to Ibe bottom of it ; and unless vie 
come at the true spring and real motive of our actions, 
we shall never be able to form a right judgment of 
them ; and they may appear very different in our own 
eye, and in the eye of the world, Irom what they da in 
the eye of god. ' For the loiA seeth not as man seeth : 
for man looketh on the outward appearance, but the 
lord looketh on the heart,' (1 Sam-ivi. 7.) And hence 
it is, that that which is highly esteemed among men, 
is oftentimes 'abomination in the sight of god,' (Luke 
siv. 15.) ' Every way of man is right m his own eyes : 
but the lord pondereth the heart.' Prov. iii. 2, 

CHAPTER XII. 



XI. Another thmg necessary^ to unfold a man's heart 
to himself, is to consider what is his appetite for fame, 
and by what means he seeks to gratify it. 

This passion in particular, having always so main a 
stroke, and oftentimes so unsuspected an influence on 
the most important parts of our conduct, a perfect ac- 
quaintance with it is a very material branch of self- 
knowledge, and therefore requires a distinct considera- 

Euiulation, like the other passions of the human 
mind, shows itself mnch more plainly, and works much 
more strongly, in some, than it does in others. It is 

very wise ends ; and, if kept under proper regulations 
is capable of serving very escellent purposes ; other- 
wise it degenerates into a mean and criminal ambition. 

When a man finds something within him that pushes 
him on to excel in worthy deeds, or in actions truly 
good and virtuous, and pursues that design with a steady 
and unafiected ardor, without reserve or falsehood, it 
is a true sign of a noble spirit ; for that love of praise 
can never be criminal, that eicites and enables a man 
to do a great deal more good than he could do without 
it. And perhaps there never was a fine genius, or a 
noble spirit, that rose above the common level, and dis- 
tinguished itself by high attainments in what is trull 
excellent, but was secretly, and perhaps insensibly, 
prompted by the impulse of this passion. 

But, on the contrary, if a roan's views center only 
in the applause of others, whether it be deserved or 
not ; if he pants after popularity and fame, not regard- 
ing bow he comes by it ; if his passion for praise urge 
him to stretch himself beyond the line of his capacity, 
and to attempt things to which he is unequal ; to con- 
descend to mean arts and low dissimulation, for the 
sake of a name ; and, in a sinister, indirect way, sue 
hard for a little incense, not caring from whom he re- 
ceives it ; bis ambition then becomes vanity. And if 
it excites a man to wicked attempts, and makes him 
willing to sacrifice the esteem of all wise and good 
men, to the acclamations of a mob ; to overieap the 
bounds of decency and trath, and break through the 
obligations of honor and virtue, it is then not only 
vanity, but vice ; a vice the most destructive to the 
peace and happiness of human society, and which, ol 
all others, hath made the greatest havoc and devastation 

What ail instate have we here of the wide differ- 
ence between common opinion and truth ! That a vice 
so big with mischief and misery, shouhl be mistaken 
for a virtue ! And that they who have been most in- 
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.amnus for it, shouid be crowned with laurels, even by 
Ihose who have been ruined hy it ; and iiave those laurels 
perpeluttted by the common consent of men through 
■fter agea! Seneca's judgmenl of Alexander is cer- 
'ainly more agreeable to truth than the common opinion, 
who called him ' a public cut throat, rather than a hero ; 
and who, in seeking only to be a terror to mankind, arose 
to no greater an ejcellence, than what belonged to the 
most hutlful and hateful animals on earth.' 

How different from this, is (he judgment of Plutarch, 
in this matter ; who, in his ' Oration concerning the 
fortnne and virtus of Alexander,' exalts him into a true 
hero ; and justifies all the wast« he made of mankind, 
under (the same color with which the Spaniards ex- 
cused their inhuman barbarities towards the poor In- 
dians, viz :) a pretence of civilizing them. And in at- 
tributing all his success to his virtue, he talks more like 
a soldier, serving under him in his wars, than an his- 
torian, who lived many years afterwards, whose busi- 
ness it was to transmit his character impartially to fu- 
ture ages. And in whatever other respects Mr Dryden 
may give the preference to Plutarch before Seneca, 
which he does, with much zeal, in his prelace to Plu- 
tarch's Lives, yet it must be allowed, that, in this in- 
stance at least, the latter shows more in the philosopher. 
See Flu. Mor, vol. i. ad. fin. 

Certain it is, that these false heroes, who seek their 
glory from the destruction of their own species, are, of 
all men, the most ignorant themselves : and by this 
wicked ambition, entail infamy and curses upon their 
name, instead of that inrimoital gloiy they pursued. 
Acconling to the prophet's words, 'Woe to him that 
coveteth an evil covctousness to his house, that he may 
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against thy soul,' (Hab. ii. : 
wicked gain.' 

Now no man can truly know himself, till he he ac- 
quainted with this, which is so often the secret and 
unpeiceived spring of his actions, and observes how 
far it governs mm m his conversation and conduct ; for 
virtue and real eielience will rise to view, though they 
be not mounted on the wings of ambition; which, \^ 
soaring too high, procures but a more fatal fall. 
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the vain toil surVEjB, 

e heaps thev ts.iae, 
iDad^y brave, 

' ve.— Pope. 



And to correct the irregularity and 
passion, let us but reflect how airy auo unsuosianiiai a 
pleasure the highest gratifications of it afford ; how 
mauy cruel morSfications it exposes us to, by awaken- 
ing the envy of others ; to what meanness it often 
makes us submit ; how frequently it loseth its end, hy 
pursuing it with too much ardor ; and how much more 
solid pleasure the approbation of conscience will yield, 
than the acclamations of ignorant and mistaken men ; 
who, judging by externals only, cannot know our true 
character ; and whose commendations a wise man 
would rather despise than court. 'Eiammebut the 
size of people's sense and the condition of their un- 
derstanding and yon will neier be fond of popularity, 
nor afraid of censure nor =ohtilous what judgment 
thcj may form of you who know not how to judge 
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consider, then, the knowledge we have, and 
wnetner we do not set loo high a jirice upon it, and too 
great a value upon ouiselves, on its account ; of what 
real use it is of, and what effect it has upon us; whether 
it does not make us loo stiff, unsociable, and assuming ; 
testy and supercilious ; and ready to despise others tor 
their supposed ignorance. If so, our knowledge, be it 
what it will, docs ua more harm than good. We were 
better without it ; ignorance itself would not render 
us Eo ridiculous. Such a temper, with all our know 
ledge, shows that we iinow not ourselves, 

' A man is certainly proud of that knowledge he de 
spises others for the want of.' 

How common is it for some men to he fond of ap- 

E earing to know more than they do, and of seeming to 
e thought men of knowledge ! To which end they 
exhaust their fund almost in all companies, to outshine 
the rest ; so that, in two or three conversations, they 
are drawn dry, and you see to the bottom of (Jiem 
much sooner than you could at first unagine. And 
even that torrent of learning, which they pour out upon 
you at first so unmercifully, rather confounds than satis- 
fies you ; their visible aim is not to inform your judg- 
ment, hnt display then: own. Yon have many things 
to query and except against ; but their loquacity gives 
you no room ; ana their good sense, set off to so much 
advantage, strikes a modest man dumb. If you insist 
upon your right to examine, they retreat, either in con- 
fusion or equivocation ; and like the scuttie-fish, throw 
a large quantity of ink behind them, that you may not 
see where to pursue. Whence this foible flows is ob- 
vious enough, Self-knowIe%e would soon correct it. 
But as some ignorantly affect to be more knowing, 
so others vainly affect to be more ignorant, than they 
are ; who, to show they have greater insight and pene- 
tration than other men. insist upon the absolute uncer- 
tainty of science ; will dispute even first principles ; 
grant nothing as certain, and so run it into downright 
Pyrrhonism ; the too common effect of abstracted de- 
bates excessively refined, 

Eiety one is apt to set the greatest value upon that 
kind of knowledge in wluch ne imagines he himself 
most excels ; and to undervalue all other in comparison 
of it. There wants some certain rule, then, by which 
every. man's knowledge is to be tiied, and the value of 
it estimated. And let it be this : — ' That is the best 
and most valuable kmd of knowledge, that is most sub- 
servient to the best ends ; i. o. which tends to make a 
man wiser and better, or more agreeable and useful, 
both 'to himself and others. For knowledge is but a 
mean that relates to some end. And as all means are 
to be judged of by the excellency of the end, and their 
expediency to produce it ; EO that must be the best 
knowledge that hath the directest tendency to promote 
the beat ends ; vis, a man's own true happmess, and 
that of others ; in which the glory of god, the ultimate 
end, is ever necessarily comprised. 

Now, if we are to judge of the several kinds of 
science by this rule, we should find, 1. Some of them 

vert the true end of knowledge ; to ruin a man's own 
happiness, and make hiin more hijurious to society. 
Sucn is the knowledge of vice, the various temptations 
to it, and the secret ways of practisii^ it, especially 
the arts of dissimulation, fraud, and dishonesty. 2. 
Others will be found unprofitable and useless ; as tiiose 
parts of knowledge, which, though they may take up 
much time and pains to acquire, yet answer no valuable 
purpose ; and serve only for amusement, and the en- 
tertainment of the imagination. For instance, an ac- 
quaintance with plays, novels, games, and modes in 
which a man may be vety critical and expert, and yet 
not a whit the wiser or more useful man. 3. Other 
kinds of knowledge arc good only relatively, or con- 
ditionally, and may be more useful to onn than to 
another ; viz, a skill in a man's partipubr' oc<>i 
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means and oppcrCuniliGs of atlaui 
and necessary kind of knowledge. 



Stinn oic^lidg, on which his credit, livelihood, or usg- 
noss in the world depends. And as this kind of 
fctiowledge is valuable in proportion to its ends, so it 
ought to be cultivated with a diUgance and cstoam 
UiBwefable to that.. Lastly. Other kinds of knowledge 
are good absolutely and univereally ; vii. the know- 
ledgs of god and ourselves ; the nature of our final 
happiness, and the way to it. This is equally neces- 
sity to all. And how ^ankful should wb be, that we 
who live under the light of the gospel, and enjoy that 
ts perfection and purity, have so many happy 
' ■■ B of attaining this mast useful 

himself, then, till he 
makes a right estimate of his knowledge ; till he es- 
amines what kind of knowledge he values himself most 
upon, and most' diligently cultivates ; how high a value 
he sols upon it ; w^t good it does him ; what efiect it 
' hath upon him ; what he is the belter for it ; what end 
it answers now ; or what it is like to answer hereafter. 
There is nothing in which a man's self-ignorance 
discovers itsetf more, than in the esteem he halh for 
his understanding, or for himself, on account of it. It 



most apt to make a show of it, and to value themselves 
upon it 1 which is very visible in forward confident 
youth i raw, conceited academics ; and those who, 
uneducated jn their childhood, betake themselves in 
litter life to reading, without taste or judgment, only 
as an accomplishment, and to make a show of scholar- 
ship, who have just learning enough to spoil company, 
and render themselves ridiculous ; but not enongh to 
make ^emselvee, or others at all the wiser. 

But beside the fore-mentioned kinds of knowledge, 
there is uiother, which is commonly called false knc 
ledge ; which though it often imposes upon men un< 
the show and semhlance of true kuowledgo is res 
worse than ignorance. Some men have learned a gr 
many things, and have taken a great deal of pains to 
ieam them, and stand very high in their own opinion on 
»ccounl of them, which yet they must unlearn, before 
iheyare tmely wise. They have been at avast eipeni 
of time, and pains, and patience, to heap together, and I _ 
confirm themaelves in a set of wrong notions ; which 
they lay up in their minds as a fond of valuable know- 
ledge ; which, if they try by the fore-mentioned rules ; 
viz. ' The tendency they have to make them wiser and 
better, or more useful and beneficial to others,' vrill be 
found to be worth just nothing at all. 

Beware of this false-knowledge : for as there is no- 
thing of which men are more obstinately tenacious, so 
there is nothing that renders them more vain, or moie 
. averse to self-knowledge. Of all things, men are most 
fond of their wrong notions. 

The apostle Paul often speaks of these men, and 
their self-sufficiency, m very poignant terms; 'who, 
(hough they seem wise, yet,' says he, 'must become 
Ibols, before thsy are wise,' (I Cor, iii, 18.) Though 
they think they know a great deal, ' know nothing yet 
as they ought to know,' (I, Cor. viii, S.) ' but deceive 
themselves, by thinking themselves something, when 
Iheyare nothing,' <1 Gal, vi, 3.) And whilst they desire 
to be teachers of others, ' understand not what they 
say, nor whereof Ihey affirm, (1 Tim, i, 7,) ' and want 
them^ves In be taught what are the first rudiments 
and principles of wisibm,' 1 Heb, v. IS, 
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XIII, Another part of self-knowledge c 



due acquaintance with our own thoughts, and inward 
workings of the imagination. 

The right government of the thoughts requires no 
small art, vigUance, and resolution. But it is a matter 
of such vast unportance to the peace and improvement 
of the mind, (hat it is worth while to he at some pains 
aboot it, A man tbat halii so numerous and turbulent 
a family to govern as his own thoughts, which are too 
apt to be at the command of his passions and appetites 
ought not to be long from home. If he be, they will soon 
grow mutinous and disorderly, under ^e conduct of those 
two headstrong guides, and raise great clamors and dis- 
turbances. A^d sometimes on the slightest occasions 
And 3 more dreadful scene of misery can hardly be 
imagined, than that which is occasioned by such a tu- 
mult and uproar within, when a raging conscience, or 
inflamed passions, are let loose, without check or con- 
trol. A city in flames, or the mutiny of a drunken 
crew aboard, who have murdered the captain, and are 
butchering one another, are but faint emblems of it. 
The torment of the mind, under such an insurrection 
and ravage of the passions, is not easy to he con- 
ceived. The most lOTengeful man cannot wish his 
enemy a greatflr. 

Of what vast importance, then, is it for a man to 
watch over his thoughts, in order to a right of govern- 
ment of them ! To consider what kind of thoughts find 
the easiest admission ; in what manner they insinuate 
themselves, and upon what occasions. 

It was an eicellent rule which a wi*e heathen pre- 
scribed to himself, i.i his private meditntions : 'Man- 
age,' sailh he, ' all your actions and tiioughts in such a 
manner, as if you "ere just gomg out of the world ' 
Again, saith he, ' A man is seldom, if e-er, unhappy 
for not knowing the thoughts of others; but he that 
does not attend to the motions of his own, is eertainlv 
miserable,' 

Nothing can be more unhappy than thai man who 
ranges every where, ransacks every thing, digs into 
the bowels of the earth, dives into other men's bosoms, 
but does not consider all the while that his o-vn mind 
will afiord him sufficient scope for inijuiry and enter- 
tainment ; and that the care and improvement of him- 
self, ndll mvB him business enou^. 

Your disposition will be suitable to that whi"h yon 
most frequently think on ; for the soul is, as i^ were, 
Unged vrith the color and complczion of it» own 
thoughts. 

It may be worth our while then lo discuss thi* mat- 
ter a little more precisely, and consider, first, what 
kind of thoughts are to be excluded or rejected ; and, 
second, what ought to be indulged and entertained. 

Phst. Some thoughts ought to he immediately ban- 
ished, as soon as they have found entrance. And if 
we are often troubled with them, the safest way will 
be to keep a good guard on the avor.aes of the mind by 
which they enter, and avoid those occasions which 
commonly eicite them. For sometimes it is much 
easier to prevent a bad thought entering the mind, 
than to get rid of it when it is entered. More particu- 
l.rl,. 

, 1, Watch against all fretful and distconteuted thoughts, 
which do but chafe and wound the mhid to no purpose. 
To harbor these, is to do yourself more injury than it 
is in the power of your greatest enemy to do you. It 
is equally a Christian's interest and duty to ' learn, in 
whatsoever state he is, therewith to be content,' Phil 
iv, S. 

2, Harbor not too anxious and apprehensive 
thoughts. By giving way to tormenting fears, suspi- 
cions of some approaching danger or troublesome 
event, we not only anticipate, but doable the evil we 
fear ; and undergo much more firom the apprehension 
of it before il comes, than from the whole weight of it 
present. This is a great, but common weakness, 
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by such kind of reflections as these. ' Are not all 
thsEo events under the certain direction of a wise 
providence ' It they tiefall me, they are then thit share 
of suffering which god hath appointed mo ; and 
which he eipecti I should bear as a Christian. How 
often hath my too timorous heart magnified former 
trials, which I found to, he less m teahty, than they 
appeared upon their approach ! And perhaps the for- 
midable aspect .they put on. is only a stratagem of 
the great enemj of my best interest, designed on pur- 
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should I lorment myself to no purpose 
and flfBiction the dreaded evil wil! give 
eomea, is of god's sending ; the pain I feei in lub ap- 
prehension ot it, before it comes, is of my own pro- 
curing "Whereby, I often make my sufierings more 
than double ; for this overplus of them, which I bring 
upon myself, is often greater than that measure of them 
which the hand of providence immediately brings upon 

3. Dismiss, as soon as may be, all angry and wrath- 
ful thoughts. These vrill but canker and corrode the 
ifilud, and dispose it to the worst temper in the 
world ; viz that of filed malice and revenge. Anger 
may steal into the heart of the wise man ; but it ' rests 
only in the bosom of fools.' Make all the most can- 
did allowances for the offender. Consider his natu- 
ral temper Turn your anger into pity. Repeat 
1 Cor. ni. Think of the patience and meekness of 
Christ, and the petition in the lord's prayer ; and 
how much you stand In need of forgiycness yourself, 
both from god and man ; how fruiUess, how fooUsh 
is indulged resentment ; how tormenting to your- 
self You have too much good nature willingly to 
give others bo much torment ; and why should you 
give it yourself 1 Tour are commanded to love 
your neigbor as yourself ; but not forbidden to love 
yourself as much And why should you do your- 
self that injury, which your enemy would he glad to 
do vou ! 

fiut, above all b t t <ru d ht tongue, 

whilst the fretful od po y Th 1 as spark 

may break out int ifl m t h h nshcd by 

a resentful heart, d fan d by th w d f 
breath. AggraV g ip t h 

like oil thrown up fl m wl h 1 y mak them 



to hope, or a needless pam, inthe apprehension of what 
you have not the least reason to fear. The truth is, 

is not a-greater blessing than a regular and well govern- 
ed imagination ; to be able to view things as they are, 
in their true light and proper colors, and to distinguish 
the false images that ate painted on the fancy, from the 
representations of truth and reason ; for how common 
a thm? is it for men, before they are aware, to confound 
fancy, tiuth and imagination, together ! To 
ishes of the wiimalspuits for the light of ev- 
idence, and think they believe Uiings to be true, or false, 
shen they only fency them to he so ; and fancy them 
o be so, because they would have them so ; not con- 
idering, that mere fancy is only the ignis fatuus of the 
niud, which often appears brightest when the mmd is 
.nosl covered with darkness, and will he sure to load 
aiom astray who follow it as their guide. Neat akin to 

7. Romantic and chimerical thoughts. By which I 
mean that kind of wild-fire, which the briskness of the , 
mimal Epirits sometimes suddenly flashes on the mind, 
md eicites images that are so eitremely ridiculous and 
ibsu d th t e can scarce forbear wondering how they 
could t d t Th d m fights of the 
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and nothing ca b re pp t th tempo 

which Christianity d ig d t prom t If you 

revenge be not s t fi d t 11 g j t rm now 
if it be, it will give you greater hereafter. None is 
greater self tormentor, t&in a malicious and revengeful 
man, who turns the poison of his own temper in upon 
himself. 

5, Drive from the mind all silly, trifling, and un- 
reasonable thoughts ; which sometimes get into it, 
we know not how, and seize and possess it before we 
are aware, and hold it in empty idle amusements, that, 
yield it neither pleasure nor profit, and turn to no man- 
ner of account in the world, only consume time, and 
prevent a better employment of the mind. And indeed 
ihere is little difference whether we spoiid the lime in 
sleep, orin these walking dreams. Nay if the thoughts 
which thus insensibly steal upon you be not altogether 
absurd and whunsical, yet if they he impertinent and 
onaeasonablc, they ought to be dismissed, because they 
keep out better company. 

6. Cast nut aU wild and extravagant thoughts, all 
vain and fantastical imaginations. Sufler not your 
thoughts to roam upon things that never were, and per- 
haps never will be ; to give you a visionary pleasure, 
b the prospect of what you have not the least reason 
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taint and pollute h mmd , d, h gh hid f m , 
are known to god, in whose eye they are abominable. 
Our saviour warns us against these, as a kind of spirit- 
ual fornication, (Mat, v. 38.) and inconsistent with that 
purity of heart which his gospel requires, 

9. Take care how you too much indulge gloomy and 
melancholy thoughts. Some are disposed to see every 
thing in ^e worst light. A black cloud hangs hover- 
ing over their minds, which, when it falls in showers 
through their eyes, is dispersed, and all within is serene 
again. This is often purely mechanical; endowing 
either to some fault in the bodily constitution, or some 
accidental disorder m the animal fi^me. However, one 
that consults the peace of his own mind, will be upon 
his guard against this, which so often robs him of it. 

10. On 3ie other hand, let not the imagination be 
loo sprightly and triumphant- Some are as unreason- 
ably eiaited as others are depressed; and the same 
person, at different times, often runs into both ex- 
tremes, according to the different temper and flow of 
the animal spirits ; and, therefore, the thoughts which 
so eagerly crowd into the mind at euch times, ought to 
be suspected and wefl guarded, otherwise they will im- 
pose upon our judgment, and lead us to form such a 
notion of ourselves and ot things, as we shall soon see 
til to alter, when the mind is in a more settled and se- 
date frame. 

Before we let our thouahls judge of things, we must 
set reason to judge our Noughts ; for they are not al- 
ways in a proper condition to execute that ofiice, We 
do nol believe the character which a man gives us of 
another, unless we have a good opinion of hia own ; so, 
neither should we believe the verdict which the_ mind 
whether it be impar- 



tial and unbiassed; whether it be in a proper target 
to judge, and have proper lights to judge by. The 
want of this previous act of self-judgment, is the 



jelf-deception and false ji ^ 

Lastly. With abhorrence reject immediately all ptft. 
je and blasphemous thoughts; which ai "" 
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■(endilBnly injected into the mind, we know not how, 
though we may give a pretty good guess from whence. 
And all those thoughts which are apparently templa- 
tions and inducements to sin, our lord hath, by his ex- 
ample, taught us to treat in this manner. Matt. iv. 10. 
These then are the thoughts we should cuefull; 



heait, remember to set reason at the door of it, to guard 
the passage, and bar their entrance, or drive them out 
forthwith when enteted, not only as impertinent, but 
mischievous intruders. 

But, second, there arc other kinds of thoughts which 

Whatever thoughts give the mind a rational or reli- 
gious pleasure, and tend to improve the heart and lUI' 
derstanding, are to be favored, often recalled, and care- 
fully coUivated. Nor should we diamias them, till they 
have made some impressions on the mind, which are 
like to abide there. 

And to brmg the mmd Into a habit of recovering, re- 
taining, and Improving such thoughts, two things are 
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(1.) To prepare and dispose the mind for the enter- 

■ ■" d and useful thoughts, we must take 

' ■ ■ I a close and rational way of think- 



When you have started a good thouaht, pursue it ; 
do not presently lose sight of it. or suHer any trilling 
suggestion that may intervene to divert yon from it. 
Dismiss It not till you have sifted and exhausted it, and 
well considered the several consequences and infer- 
ences that result from it. However, retain not the sub- 
ject any longer than you End your thoughts run freely 
upon it ; for, to confine them to it when it Is quite worn 
out, is to give them an uimatural bent, without suili- 
cient employment ; which will make them dag. or be 

And to keep the mind intent on the subject you think 
of, you must be at some paina to recall and re&x yonr 
desultory and rambling thoughts. Lay open the sub- 
ject in as many lights and views as it is capable of be- 
ing represented in. Clothe your best ideas in pertinent 
and well chosen words, deliberately pronounced ; or 
commit them to writing. 

Whatever be the subject, admit of no inferences 
from it, but what you see plain and natural. This is 
the way to furnish the mind with true and solid know- 
ledge ; as, on the contrary, false knowledge proceeds 
from not understanding the subject, or drawing infer- 
ences from it which are forced and unnatural, and al- 
lowing to those precarious inferences, or consequences 
drawn &om them, the same degree of credibdity as to 
the most rational and best established principles. 

Beware of a superficial, sli^t, or confused view of 
things. Go to the bottom of them, and oiamine the 
foundation ; and be satisfied with none but clear and 
distinct ideas (lyhen they can be had) in every ttiing 
you read, hear, or think of; for restmg in imperfect 
and obscure ideas is the source of much confusion and 
mistake. 

Accustom yourself to speak naturally, pertinently, 
and rationally, on all subjects, and you will soon learn 
to think so on the beat; especially if you often eon- 
e with those persons that speak, and those authors 
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regulation and right management of your 
thoughts and rational powers, will be of great and gen- 
eral advantage to jou in the pursuit of youthful know- 
ledge, and a good guard against the levities and frantic 
sallies of the imagination. Nor will you be sensible of 
uiy dlsadvautagc attending it. cigopting one ; viz. its 



making you more sensible of the weakness and iimo- 
ranee of others, who are often talking in a random, in- 
consequential manner; and whom it may oftentimes 
be more prudent to bear with, than contradict. But the 
vast benefit this method will be of, in tracing out truth, 
and detecting error ; and, the satisfaction it will give 
you, in the cool and regular eiercise of self^empToy- 
ment, and in the retaining, pursuing, and improving 
good and useful thoughts, will more than compensate 
5iat petty disadvantage. 

(S.) If we would have the mind fumiahed and enter- 
tained with good thoughts, we must inure it to moral 
and religious subjects. 

It is certain the mind cannot be more nobly and use 
fully employed, than in auch kind of contemplations , 
because the knowledge it thereby acquires is, of all 
others, the moat escollcnt knowledge ; aod that both 
ill regard of ita object and its end ; Ihe object of it b«- 
ingsod, and the end of it eternal happiness. 

Tne great end of reli^on is, to ' make us like god, 
and conduct us to the enjoyment of him.' And what- 
ever hath not this plain tendency, (and especially if it 
have the contrary) men may call religion, if thoy please ; 
but tjiey cannot call it more out of its name. And 
whatever Is called religioua knowledge, if it does not 
direct us in the way to thia end, ia not religious know- 
ledge, but something else, falsely so called. And some 
are unhappily accustomed to such an abuse of words 
and understanding, as not only to call, but to think, 
those things religion, which are quite reverse of it ; and 
those notions rengious knowledge, which lead them the 
fertheat from 



thoughts atfvert to ^d, and the pleasure with which 
they are employed m devout exercises. And though 
a person may not always be so well pleased with hear- 
ing religions things talked of by others, whose differ- 



aste, a 



of e 



have something disagreeable ; yet, if he have no incli- 
nation to think of them himself, or to converae with 
himself about thorn, he hath ^at reason to suspect 
that his heart is not right vnth god. But if he fre- 
quently and delightfully eiercise his mind in divine con- 
templations, it will not only be a good mark of his sin- 
cerity, but will habitually dispose it for the reception 
of the best and most useful thoughts, and fit it for the 
noblest entertainments. 

Upon the whole, then, it is of as great importance 
for a man to take heed what thoughts he entertains, as 
what company he keeps ; for they have the same effect 
upon the mind. Bad thoughts are as infectious as bad 
company ; and good thoughts solace, instruct, and en- 
tertain the mind, like good company. And this is one 
great advantage of retirement, that a man may choose 
what company he pleases, from within himself 

As. in the world, we oftener light iuto bad company 
than good ; so, in aolilude, we are oftener troubled 
with impertinent and unprofitable thoughts, than enter- 
tained with agreeable and useful ones : and a man that 
hath so far lost the command of himself, a! 



much 



all comets ; whom, though ever so noisy, rude, and 
troublesome, he cannot get rid of : but with this difier- 
ence, that the latter hath some recompense for hij 
trouble, the former none at all ; but is robbed of his 
peace and quiet for nothmg. 

Of auch vast importance to the peace, as well as the 
improvement of the mind, is the right regulation of the 
thoughts : which will bo my apology for dwelling so 
long on this branch of the subject ; which I shall con- 
clude with thia one observation more : that it is a very 
dangerous thing to think, as many are apt to do, 
that it is a matter of indifference what thoughts they en- 
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CHAPTER XV. 



Tha memory is that faculty of the soul which was 
designed for the itore-house, or repository, of its most 
useiul notions, where they may be laid up in safety, to 
be produced upon proper occasions. 

Now. a thorough self- acquaintance cannot be had 
witbont a proper re™:d to this, in two respects. (1.) 
Its fumitnre. (2.) Its improvement. 

(1.) A man that knows himself will have a regard to 
the furniture of his memory ; not to load it with trash 
and lumber, a set of useless notions, or low conceits, 
which he will be ashamed to produce before persor.B of 
taste and judgment. 

If the retention be bad, do not crowd it ; it ia of as 
ill consequence to overload a weak memory as a weak 
stomach,: and that it may not be cumbered with trash, 
take heed what company you keep, what books you 
read, and what thoughts you favor ; otherwise a great 
deal of useless mbbish may fii there before you are 
aware, and take up the room which ought to be pos- 
sessed by better notions. But let not a valuable thought 
slip from you, tboogh you pur.'ue it with much time and 
pams before you overtake it ; the regaining and refis- 
ing it may he of niora avail to you than many hour's' 

What pity it is that men should take such immense 
pains, as aorne do, to learn those things which, as soon 
as they become wise, they must take as rnuch pams to 
unlearn. A thought that should make us very curious 
and cautious about the proper furniture of our minds. 

(3.) Self-knowledge will acquaint a man with the 
estont and capacity of his memory, and the right way 



Then 






purpose may bo no unprofitable digress 

1. Beware of every sort of intemperance, in the in- 
dulgence of the appetites and passions. Eieeases of 
all kinds do a great injury to the memory. 

S. If it be weak, do not overload it. Charge it only 
with the most useful and solid notions. A small ves- 
sel should not be atufled with lumber: but if its freight 
be precious, and judiciously stowed, it may be more 
valuable than a ship of twice its burden. 

3. Recur to the help of a common-place-book, ac- 
curdini^ to Mr. Locke's method ;t and review it once 
ayear.' But take care that, by confidiog to your minutes, 
or memorial aids, you do not eicuao the labor of the 
memory ; which is one disadvantage attending this 
method. 

4. Take every opportunity of uttering your best 
thoughts in conversation, when the subject will admit 
it ; that will deeply imprint them. Hence the tales 
which common story-tellers relate, they never forget 
though ever so silly. 

5. Join to the idea you would rsmember, some other 
that is more familiar to you, which bears some aimih- 
tude to it, either in its nature, or in the sound of the 



[yog; 
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word by which It is expressed ; or that hath some rela- 
tion to it, either in time or place. And then, by re- 
calling this, which is easily remembered, you will, by 
that concatenation, or connection of ideas, which Mr 
Locke takes notice of, draw in that which is thus linked 
or joined with it; which otherwise you might hunt after 
in vain. This rule is of excellent use to help you to 
remember names. 

6. "What you are determined to remember, think of 
before you go to sleep at night, and the first thing in 
the morning, when the facidties are fresh ; and recol- 
lect «t evening every thing worth remembering the day 

7, Think it not enough to furnish this store-house 
of the mind with good thoughts, but lay them up there 
in order, digested or ranged under proper subjects or 
classes ; that whatever subject you have occasion to 
think or talk upon, you may have recourse immediately 
to a good thought, which you heretofore laid up liiere, 
under that subject. So that the very mention of the 
subject may bring the thought to hand; by which 
means you will carry a regular common-place-book in 
your memory. And it may not be amiss sometimes to 
take an inventory of this mental furniture, and recol- 
lect how many good thoughts yon have treasured up 
under such particul^ subjects, and whence you had 

■e than often 



Lastly. Nothing helps the n 



, thos' 






vould remember. But enough of this. 
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XV. A man that knows himself is sensible of, and 
ttentive to, the particular tastes of his mind, especially 

■s the ■ ■ " - 

'Humbiel-.., 

'There is, beside bare undeistandmg and judgment, 
and diverse from that heavenly gift, which in the scrip- 
ture is called grace, such a thing as gust and relish 
belonging to the mind of man, and, I doubt not, with 
all men, if they observe themselves, and which are as 
unaccountable and as various as the relishes and dis- 
gusts of sense. This they only wonder at who under- 
stand not ^emselves, or will consider nobody but them- 
selves. So that it cannot be said universally, that it 
is a better judgment, or more grace, that determines 
men the one way or the other ; but somewhat in the 
temper of their minds, distinct from both, which I know 
not now better to express, than by mental taste. And 
this, hath no more of mystery in it, than that there is ' 
such a thing belonging to our natures as complacency 
and displacencT, m reference to the objects of tha 
mind. And this, in the kind of it, is as common to 
men as human nature ; but as muchdiversified in indi- 
viduals, as men's other inclinations are.' 

Now this different taste in matters relating to relig- 
ion, though it may be sometimes natural, or what is 
bom with a man, generally arises from the difference of 
education and custom. And the tme reason why some 
persons have an inveterate disrelish to certam circum- 
stantials of religion, though ever so justifiable ; and at 
the same time a fised esteem for others, that are mors 
esceptionsble, may be no better than what I have heard 
some very honestly profess ; viz. that the one they 
have been used to, and the other not. As a person, by 
lono use and habit, acquires a greater relish for coarso 
and unwholesom,' food, than the most delicate diet; 
so.apersonlonghabituatedtoaset of phrases, notions, 
and modes, may, by degrees, come to have such a ven- 
eration and esteem for them, as to daspiae lud condenul 
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others which they have not been accustomei! to, though 
periiBps more edifying, and mote agteeabte tu scripture 

Thia particular taste in matters of religion differs 
Tery much, as MtHowe well observes, both from judg- 

However, it is often mistaken for both r when it is 
mistaken for the former, it leads to error ; when mis- 
taken for the laliflr, lo cenBOriousneaB. 

This different taste of mental objects is much the 
same wi^ that, which, with regard to the objects of 
sense, we call fancy ; for, as one man cannot be said 
to have a better judgment in food than another, purely 
because he likes some kind of meats better than he ; 
so, neither can he bo said lo have b hotter judgment in 
mattora of religion, purely because he hath a greater 
fondness for some particular doctrines and forms. 

But though this mental taste be not the same as the 
jndgment, yet it often draws the judgment to it; and 
sometimes very much perverts it. 

This appears in nothing more evidently than in the 
lodgment people pass upon the sermons they hear. 
Some are best pleased with those discourses thit are 
pathetic and warming ; others with what is more solid 
and rational; and others with the sublime and mystical ; 
nothing can be too plain for the taste of some, or too 
refined for that of others. Some are for having the 
address only to their reason and understanding ; others 
only lo their affections and passions ; and others to 
Aeii eiperience and consciences. And every hearer 
or leader is apt to jud^e according to his particular 
taste, and to esteem him the best preacher or writer 
nho pleases him most: without eiamining his own 
particular taste, by which he judgeth. 

It is natural, indeed, for every one to desire to have 
his own taste pleased ; but it is unreasonable in him lo 
get it up as the heat, and make it a test and standard to 
others; but much more iinreasonable to expect, that 
he who speaks in pablic, should always speak to his 
taste ; which might as reasonably be expected by 
another, of a different one. It is equally impossible, 
tliat what is delivered to a multitude of hearers, should 
alike suit all their tastes, as that a single dish, though 
prepared with ever so much art and exactness, should 
equally please a great variety of appetites; amting 
which there may be some, perhaps, ve^nice and sickly. 

It is the preacher's duty to adapt his subjects to the 
taste of his hearers, as far as fidelity and conscience 
will admit ; because it is well known, from reason and 
eiperience, as well as from the advice and practice of 
the apostle Paul, (Rom. iv. 8—1 Cor. ii. SS.) that 
this is the best way to promote their edification. But 
if their taste be totally vitiated, and incline them to 
take in that which will do them more harm than good, 
and to relish poison more than food, the most charilahle 
fhing the ]jreacher can do in that case is, lo endeavor 
to correct so vicious an appetite, which loathes that 
which is most wholesome, and craves pemlcioua food ; 
this, I say, it is his duty to attempt, in the most gentle 
and prudent manner he can, though he tun the risk of 
having his judgment or orthodoxy called mlo question 
by them, as it very possibly may ; for commonly they 
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lerciful 



judg 



in this 



St of all qualified for that 
There is not, perhaps, a more unaccountable weak- 
ness in human nature than ^is, — that, with regard lo 
Teligious matters, our animosities are generally greatest 
where our differences are least ; they who come pretty 
near lo our standard, hut stop short ^ere, are more the 
(rbjecis of our disgust end censure, than th<^y 






taken notice of. 



And i[ 



obvious not to be 



Now we should all of us be careful to find out and 
eiamlne our proper taste of religious things ; that, if 
it be a false one, we may rectify it; if abadone, mend 
it ; if a righl and good one, strengthen and improve it ; 
for the mind is capole of a false gust, as nell as the 
palate, and comes by it in the same way ; viz. by being 
long used to unnatural relishes, which, by custom, be- 
come grateful. And having found ont what it is, and ei- 
amined-it by the test of scripture, reason and con- 
science, if it be not very wrong, let ns indulge it, end 
read those books that are most suited to it ; which, for 
that reason, will be most edifying. But, at the same 
time, let us take cai-e of two things : I. That it do net 
bias our judgments, and draw us Into error. S, That 
it do not cramp our charity, and lead us to censorious- 
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XVI. Another part of self-knowledge is, to know 
what are the great ends for which we live! 

We must consider what b the ultimate scope we 
drive at; the general maxims and principles wo live 
by ; or whether we have not yet determined our end, 
and are governed by no fixed principles ; or by such as 
we are ashamed to own. 

' The first and leading dictate of prudence is that a 
man propose to himself his true and best interest for 
his end ; and the next is, ^at he make use of ail those 
means and opportunities whereby that end Is to he ob- 
tained. This is the most effectual way that I know of 
to secure to one's self the character of a wise man 
here, and the reward of one hereafter. And between 
these two there is such a close connection, that he 
does not do the latter, cannot be supposed to intend 
the former. He that is not careful of his action, shall 
never persuade me that he seriously proposes to him- 
self his best interest as his end ; for if he did, lie 
would as seriously apply himself to the regulation of 
the other, as the means.' 

There are few that live so much at random, as not 
to have some main end in eye ; something that in- 
Huencee their conduct, and is the great object of their 
pursuit and hope. A man cannot live without some 



whether they be such as his understandm^ ai 
approve, or only such as fancy and inclination 
He will be as much concerned to act with r 



Where do 01 



a his chare 



vs center 1 In this world we are 
m; or in that we are going to? If our hopes and joys 
center here, it is a mortifying thought, that we are every 
day departing from, oitf happiness : but if ^ey are fiied 
above, it is a joy to think that we are every day draw- 
ing nearer to the object of our higljest wishes. 

Is our main care to appear great in the eye of man, 
or good in the eye of gad1 If the former, we expose 
ourselves to the pain of a perpetual disappointment. 
For il is much if the envy o( men do not rob us of a 
good deal of our just praise, or If our vanity will be con- 
tent with that portion of il they allow us. But if the 
latter be our main care, if our chief view is to be ap- 
proved of god, we are laying up a fund of the most last- 
ing and solid satisfactions. Not to say, that this is the 



'Be this, then, O my souL ihy wise asd steady pur 
uit; lei this circumscrihet4int^B(r4«e(li~ views, db 
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this a law to thee, from which account it a sin to de- 
part, whatever iliereepecl or contempt it may expoao 
thee to from others ; be this the character thou resolfoat 
to live up to, and at all times to maintam, both in pub- 
lic and private ; vii. afriendaDdloTCrofgod,in whose 
faTOC thou centerest all thy present and future hopes. 
Carry this view with thee through life, and daro not, in 
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Lastly, the moat important point of aelf-knowledgc. 
after all, is, to know the true stale of oar soula lovuaids 
god, and in what condition we are to die. 

'Hiese two things are inseparably connected in their 
natm:e, and therefore I put them together. The know- 
ledge of the former will determine the latter; and is 
the bnly thing that can determine it ; for no man can 
lell vdiether he is fit for death, till he la acquainled with 
the tme state of his own soul. 

Thia, now, is a matter of such vast moment, that it 
is amaaing an^ considerate man, or any who thinks 
what it is to die, can be eatislied, so long aa it remains 
an uncertainty. Let us trace out this important point, 
then, with all possible plainnesss ; and see if we can 
come to some satisfaction in it, upon the most solid 
principles. 

In order (o know, then, whetirer we are St to die, we 
must firat know what it is that (its us for death. And 
the answer to this is very natural and easy; viz, that 
only fits ua for death, which fits us far happiness after 

This is certain. But the question returns. What 
is it that fits us for happiness after death ~ 
Now, in answer ta this, there 






answer Ui this, there is a previous question 
]0 he determined ; viz. What that happiness 



It is not a fool's paradise, or a Turkish dream of se 
sitive gratifications. It must be a happiness suited 
the nature of the soul, and what it is capable of enjo 



inga, and the author of ours! 

The queation then eomes to this, what ia that which 
fits us for the enjoyment of god, in tht> future slate of 
separate spirits ! 

And methiidts we may bring this matter to a very 
snre and short issue, by saying, il ia that which makes 
us like to him now. This only ia our proper qualifica- 
tion for the enjoyment of him after death, and Ihereforo 
our only proper preparation for death. For how can 
they, who are unlike to god here, expect to enjoy him 
hereafter ? And if they have no just ground to hope 
that they shall enjoy god in the other world, how are 
they fit to die? ' 

So, that the great question. Am I tit to die 1 resolves 
itself into this, Amilike to godl for it is thia only 
that fits me for heaven ; and that which fits me for 
heaven, ia the only thing that fits me for death. 

Let this point, then, ba well searched iiito, and ex- 
amined very deliberately and impartially. 

Most eenain it ia, that god can take no real compla- 
cency in any hut those that are like him ; and it is as 
certain, tliat none but those that are like him, can take 
pleasure in him. But god is a most pure and holy be- 
lug ; a being of infinite love, mercy and patience ; 
whose righteousness is invariable, whose veracity invi- 
olable, and whose wisdom unerring. These are the 
moral attributes of the divine being, in which ha re- 

diviae mature, in which all good men bear a resemblance 



him ; and for the sako of which only, they are the 
ibjects of his delight : for god can love none but those 
hat bear this impicss of his own image on theu- soula. 
find, then, these visible traces of the divi 



Do 

in lus holim 



, goodnesi 



s to him 



mercy, righteousness, truth, 
iBrtain we are capable of en- 
joying him, and are the proper objects of hia love. By 
this we know we are fit to die ; because by this we 
know we are fit for happinees after death. 

Thus, then, if we are fai^fnl to our consciences, and 
impartial in the examination of our lives and tempers, 
we may soon come to a right determination of thia im- 
portant question, What is the true state of our soul to- 
wardsgiM; and in what condition we are to die ? which, 
as it ia the most important, so, is the last instance of 
d with it close the 

Nor do I apprehend the knowledge of our state (call 
it assurance, if you please) ao nncammon and extra- 
ordinary a thing, aa some are apt to imagme. Under- 
stand, by assorance, a satisfactory evidence of the thing, 
such as excludes all reasonable doubts and disquieting 
'" ■' ' try, though, it may be, not all tran- 

ijoy the 



and certainty multitudes have attained, and ci 
comfort of; and indeed it is of so high importar 
it is a wonder any thoughtful Christian, that beli 
eternity, can be easy one week or day without i( 
net's Christ. Orat. 



A TREATISE 

SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 

FART THE SECOMD. 



Having, in the former part of the subject, laid open 
some of the mam branches of self-knowledge, or pointed 
out the principal things which a man ou^t Ij) be ac- 
quainted with, relating to himself; I am now, reader, 
to lay before you the aiceilenoy and usefulness of this 
kind of knowledge, aa an inducement to labor after it, 
by a detail of the several great advantagea attending it ; 
which shall be recounted in the foUommg chapters. 



I. One great advantage of self-knowledge is, that it 

A man thai is endowed with thia excellent know- 
Ige, ia calm and easy, — 

1. Under affronts and defamation ; for ho thinks 
lis : ' I am sure I know myself better than any man 
n pretend to know me. This calumniator hath, ior 
ed, at this time, missed his mark, and shot his arrows 
random ; and it is my comfort, that my eonsciencs 
fjuita me of his angry imputation. However, there 






)iny- 



Ling them; lest, if they 
notice, he should attack ma in a more de- 
rt, find something to fasten his obloquy, and 
reproach upon my characlei I , 
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If you are told that another Teviles you, da not go 
about to vindicate yourself, but reply thus : 'My other 
faults, I find are hid from him, else 1 should have heard 
of them too,' 

There la a great deal of true and good sense in that 



saymg and . 



cs, though they 



mi^t carry it loo far, ' That i 
ihoughts^lhat disturb md hurt us.' ' It is riot tliinga, 
but men's opinion of things, that disturb them.' ' Re- 
member, it is not be that reviles or assaults you, that 
injures you ; but your thinking that they have injured 
you.' ' No man can hurt you, unless you please to let 
him ; then only are you hurt, when you think yourself 
so,' Epict. Enoh. 

' Things do not touch the mind, but stand quietly 
without ; the vexation comes from within, liom our 
suspicions only.' Again, ' Things themselves carmot 
affect the mind; for they have no entrance into it, to 
turn and move it ; it is the mind alone that turns and 
moves itself.' Marc. Anton. Med. 

Now, as self- acquaintance teaches a man the right 
government of the thoughts, (as ia shown above, part 
1. chap, xiv.) it will help him to expel all auiioua, tor- 
menting, and fruitless thoughts, and retaui the most 
qnieting and useful ones ; and so keep all easy within. 
Let a man but try the experiment, and he will find, that 
a little resolution will make the greatest part of the dif- 
ficulty vanish. 

3. Self-knowledge will be a good ballast to the mmd, 
under any accidentel hurry or disorder of the passions. 
It curbs theur impetuosity ; puts the teins into the 
hands of reason ; quells (ha rising storm, ere it makes 
shipwreck of the conscience ; and teaches a man, to 
' leave off contention, before it be meddled with,' {Prov, 
ivii. 14.) ; it being much safer to keep the hon chain- 
ed, than to encounter it in ita full strength and fury. 
And thus will a wise man, for his own peace, deal with 
the passions of others aS well ss liis own. 

Self-knowledge, as it acquaints a man with hisweak- 



3. It will keep the mind sedate and calm, under the 



wholly at his disp 
I have received them ; and by whose favor I have s 



comforts are they not wholly at his dispose, fii>m whom 



long enjoyed them ; and by whose mercy and good- 
ness I have still go many Ieft1 

' A heathen can teach me, under such losses of 
friends or estate, or any comfort, to direct my eyes to 
the hand of god, by whom it was lent me, and is now 
recalled ; that I ought not to say it is lost, but restored. 
And though I be injuriously deprived of it, still the 
hand of god is to be acknowledged ; "for '^at is it to 
me, by what means he, who gave me that blessing, 

He that rightly knows himself, will live every day 
dependent on the divine author of his mercies, for the 
continuance and enjoyment of them ; and will learn, 
fiom a higher authority than that of a heathen moralist, 
that ha hath nothing he can call his own, or ought to 
depend upon as such ; that he ia hut a steward em- 
ployed to dispense the good things he possesses accord- 
ing to the direction of his lord, at whoso pleasure he 
holds them; and to whom he should be ready, at any 
time, cheerfully to resign them. Luke ivi. 1. _ 

4. Self-knowledge will help a man to presetre an 
equanimity and seff-posaassion, under ail the various 
scenes of adversity and prosperity. 

Both have their temptations ; to sumo the tempta- 
tions of prosperity are thegieatest ; to others, those of 
adversity. Self-knowledge shows a man which of 
"" ' ~~ ■"' "' """'"" apprel---^-- 
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what he Ci 



Nay, the apprehension 

a man a greater pain than the evil itself. This is 

ing to inejperience and self-ignorance, 

A man that knows himsdf, his own strength and 
weakness, is not so subject as others to the mekncholy 
presages of the imagination ; and whenever they intrude, 
he makes no other use of them, than to lake die warn- 
ing, collect himself, and prepare for the coming evil ; 
leaving the degree, duration, and the issue of it with 
hun, who is the sovereign disposer of all events, in a 
quiet dependence on his power, wisdom and goodness. 

Such self-possession is one great effect and advan- 
tage of self knowledge. 
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equal 



in his I 



ih conduct is ever the effect of a 
confused andirrogularhurry of thought ; so, that when, 
by the influence of self-knoledge, the thoughts become 
cool, sedate, and rational, the conduct will be so too. 
It will give a man that even, steady, uniform behavior, 
in the management of his affairs, that is so necessary 
for the despatch of business ; and prevent many disap- 
pointments and troubles, which arise from the unsuo- 
cessful execution of unmature, or ill-judged projects. 

In short most of the troubles which men meet with 
in the world, may be traced up to this source, and re- 
solved into solf-ignorance. We may complain of pro- 
vidence, and complain of men ; but the fault, if we ex- 
amine it, will commonly be found to be our own. Our 
imprudence, which arises from self-ignorance, either 
brings our troubles upon us, or increases them,' Want 
of temper and conduct wiii make any affliction double. 

What a long train of difficulties do sometunes pro- 
ceed from one wrong step in our conduct, into which 
self-ignorance or inconsideration betrays us 1 And 
every evil that befalls us, in consequence of that, we are 
to charge upon ourselves. 
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III, True self knowledge always produces humility. 
Pride is ever the offipring of solf-ignorance. The rea- 
ls, because they do 



self-sufhcic 
lihngB ; an( 



scrutinrae himself, ai 
will soon see enough 
I am vile,' (Job si. ' 



o make him humble, 'Behold, 
.) is the language only of aclf- 



hence is it that young people are generally so VMn, 
ufficient, and assured, but because they have taken 
.1^ ...ne or pains to cultivate a self-acquaintance ! And 
why does pride and stiffness appear so often in ad- 
auced age but becauje men grow old in self-igno- 
mce? A moderate degree of self-knowledge would 
jre an inordinate degree of self-complaceocy. 
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Hnmility is 
self-knowledgi 

It wo'ild effectually pr 
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ity. 



t that bad disposition 
) upon and infect same uf the 
best human minde, eEpeciallj thoee who aim at singu- 
lar and exalted degrees of piety ; viz, a religious vanity, 
01 spiritual pride ; which, without a good deal of self- 
knowledgn aad self-attention, will gradually insinuate 
into the heart, taint ihc mind, and sophisticate our 
virtues, before we are aware ; and, in proportion lo ita 
prevalence, make the Christian temper degenerate into 
the Pharisaical. 

' Might I be sJlowed to choose my own lot, I should 
think it much more eligible to vuant my spiritual com- 
forts, than to abound in these, at the expense of my 
humiUty. No, let a penitent and a contrite spirit be 
always my portion ; and may I ever so be the favorite 
of heaven, as never to forget, that I am chief of sinners. 
Knowledge intlie sublune and glorious mysteries of the 
Christian faith, and ravishing contemplations of god 
and a future state, are most desirable advantages ; but 
still I prefer charity, which edifieth, before the highest 
inleilectual [wrfec^oas of that Itnowledge which pnffeth 
up. 1 Cor. viii. 1. Those spiritual advantages are cer- 
tainly best for us, which increase our modesty and; 



of that very thing ; so that pride is attached lo this very 
contempt of thyself.'— Jurieo's Method of Devotion, 
page 8. chap i. 






uspcct and deny 



: and their eicelTency 
ness, and truth, not in Ihe pomp and ostentation of 
piety, which affects to be seen and admired of men. 
Stanhope's Thorn, a Kemp. h. 3. chap. si. 

Christ. ' My son, when thoufeelest thy soul warmed 
with devotion and holy zeal for my service, it will be 
adviaeable to decline all those methods of publishing it 



the world, which v 



^ indnsti 



[e ; and content thyself with its being known to god 
and thy own conscience. Rather endeavor to mod- 
erate and suppress those pompous expressions of it, 
in whir.h some place the very perfectiun of zeal. Think 
meanly of thy own virtues. Some, of a hold ungovem- 
ed zeal, aspire at things beyond iheir strength, and ex- 
press more vehemence than conduct in their actions. 
They are perfectly carried out of themselves with" 
eagerness ; forget that they sre still poor insects upo% 
earth, and think of nothing less than building their 
nesla in heaven. Now these are often left to them- 
selves, and taught, by sad experience, that Iha famt 
flutterings of men are weak and ineffectual ; and that 
none soars to heaven, eicepl I assist his flight, and 
mount him on my own wings. Virtue does not coosisl 
in abundance of illumination and knowledge ; but in 
lowliness of mind, in meekness, and chastity ; in a 
mind entirely resigned to god, and sincerely disposed to 
serve and please him ; in a just sense of every man's 
vileness; and not only thinkmg very meanly of one's- 
self, but being wolt content to be so thought of by oth- 
ers.' — Id. book 3, chap. viii. 

' It is a dangerous drunkenness, I confess, that of wine ; 
but there is another mote dangerous. How many 
souls do I see in the world drunk witli vanity, and a 
high opinion of themselves ! This drunkenness causes 
them to make a thousand false steps, and a thousand 
stumbles. Their ways are ali oblique and croaked. 
Like men in drink, they have always a great opinion 
of their own wisdom, their poiver, and their prudence ; 
all whi^h often fail tiiem. Eiamine well thyself, 
my soul ; sea if thou art not tainted with this evil. 
Aias ! if thou deniest it, thou proveat it. It is great 
pride to think one has no pride ; for it is to think you 
are as good, indeed, as you esteem yourself. But there 
is no man in the world but esteems himself belter than 
he truly is. 

■Thou wilt say, itmaybe, thou hast a very ill opinion 
of thyself. But be assured, my soul, thou dost not 
despise thyself so much as thou art truly despicable. If 
thou dost despise thyself, indeed, thou makast a merit 



.rV, Self-knowledge greatly promotes a spirit of meek- 
ness and charity. 

The more a man is acquainted with his own failings, 
the more he is disposed lo make allowances for those 
of others. The knowledge he hath of himself will in- 
cline hun to be as severe in his animadversions on his con- 
duct, as he is on that of others ; and as candid to their 
feults, as to his own. 

There is an uncommon beauty, force, and propriety, 
in that caution which our saviour civos us : ' And why 
beboldesi thon the mote that is in thy brother's eye, but 
considerest not the beam that is in thine own eye 7 Or 
how wilt thou say to thy brother, let me pull out the 
mote out of thine eye, and behold a beam is in thine 
own eye? Thou hypocrite, first cast the beam out of 
thine own eye, and then shalt thou see clearly to cast 
out themot* out of thy brother's eye,' 'Mat. vii. 3 — 6. 
In which words these four things are plainly intimated. 
1. That some are much more quick sighted lo discern 
the faults and blemishes of others than Uieir own : can 
spy a mote in another's eye sooner than a beam in then: 
own. 2. That they are often the most forward to cor- 
rect and cure the loibles of o^ers, who are most on- 
qualified for that office, Tho beam in their own eye 
makes them altogether unfit to pull out the mote from 
their brother's. A man half blind himself should 
never set up for an oculist. 3. They who are inclmed 
to deal in censure, should always begin at home. 4. 
Great censoriousness is great hypocrisy. ' Thou hypo- 
crite,' iStc. alt this is nothing but the effect of woful 

This common failing of the human nature, the heath- 
ens were very sensible of, and imagined it in the follow- 
ing manner : Every man, say they, carries a wallet, or 
two bags, with him ; the one hanging before him, and 
the other behindhim; into that before, he pots the faults 
of others ; into that behind, hia own. By which means, 
he never sees his own failings, whilst he has those of 
others always before his eyes. 

But self-knowledge now helps us to turn this wall4, 
and place that which hath our own faults, before out 
eyes, and that which hath in it those of others, behind 
oorback, Avery necessary regulation this, tf wewonid 
behold our own faults in the same light in which they do. 
For we must not expect that others will be as blind to 
our foibles, as we ourselves are : they will carry them be- 
fore their eyes, whether we da or no. And to imagine 
that tho world takes no notice of them, because we do 
not, is just as wise as to fancy, that others do not see 
us, because we shut our eyes. 



CHAPTER V. 



V. Another genuine oftpring of self-knowledge, M 
moderation. 

This, indeed, can hardly he conceived lobe separate 
from that meekness and charily before mentioned ; 

consider it under a different view ai 
as that which guards and infiuenco; 
matters of debate and controversy. 
Moderation is a great and importaal Chiiifi 



ttaai CluLLiciaii vit- 
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tue, Tery different from that bad quality of the miud 
under wliich it is often misrepresented and disguised ; 
\\z. lukewarmnesB and indifference oiout the truth. 
The former is very consistent with a regular and well 
corrected leal ; the latter consists in the total want of 
it : the former is sensible of, and endeavors, with peace 
and prudanoe, to maintain the dignity and importance 
of diviie doctrines ; the latter hath no manner of con- 
eera about them : the ona feels the secret inflaences of 



»ita! religion ; the other is an instance of it. In short 
Ihe one proceeds from true knowladg*; the other from 
great ienorance : the one is a good mark of sincerity, 
and the other a certain sign of hypocrisy. And to con- 
fonnd two things together, which are so essentially dif- 
ferenl, can ha the effect of nothing but great ignorance, 
or inconsideralion, or an over-heated injudicious zeal. 

A self-knowmg man can easJy distinguish between 
these two. And the knowledge which he has of human 
nature in general, from a thorough contemplation of his 
own in particular, shows him the necessity of preserving 
a medium (as in every thing else, so especially) between 
the two esiremes, of a bigoted zeal, on the one hand, 
and indolent lukewarmness, on the other. As he wUl 
not look upon every thing to he worth contending for, so, 
he will look upon nothing worth losing his temper 
for in the contention. Because, though the truth be of 
ever so great importance, nothing can do a greater dis- 
gerrice to it, or make a man more incapabie of defend- 
ing it, than intemperate heat and passion ; where- 
by he injures and betrays the cause he is ever anxious 
to maintain, ' The wrath of man worketh not the right- 
eousness of god.' James i. 30. 

Self-knowledge heals our animosities, and greatly 
cools our debates about matters of dark and doubtful 
speculation. One who knows himself, sets too great 
a value upon hislime and temper, 10 plunge rashly into 
those vain and fruitless controversies, in which one of 
them is sure to be lost, and the other is in greatdanger 
of being so; especially when a man of bad temper and 
bad principles is the opponent : who aims radier to si- 
lence bis adversary with overbearing confidence, dark 
IBimeaning language, authoritative airs, and hard words, 
Ihan convince him with solid argument ; and who plainly 
contends, not for truth, but victory. Little good can be 
done 10 tlie bestcause; in such a circumstance ; and a 
wiee and moderate man who knows humim nature, and 
knows himself, will rather give his antagonist the 
pleasure of imaginary triumph, than engage in so une- 
qual a combat. 

An eagerness and zeal for dispute, on every subject, 
«Hd with every one, shows great self-sufficiency ; that 
never failing sign of great self-ignorance -. and Iruo 
moderation, which creates an indifference to little 
things, and a wise and well proportioned zeal for things 
of importance, can proceed from nothing but true 
knowledge, which has its foundatiouin self-acquaintance. 



CHAFIER VI. 



VI. Another great advantage of being well acquaini 
•d with ourselves is. that it helps us to form a bette 
judgnu^nt of other things. 

Self-knowledge, indeed, does not enlarge or increas 
our nataral capacities, but it guides and regulate 
them ; leads us to the right use and application oAhem 
and removes a great many thiogs which obstruct Ihei 
due exercise; as pride, prejudice, and passion, &c, whici 
DlMaumes so miserably perrert the rational poivers. 



He that hatb taken a just measure of himself, is 
thereby better able to judge of other things, 

I, He knows how to judge of men and human na- 
ture better; — for human nature, setting aside the dif- 
ference of natural genius, and the improi 
education and religion, Is pretty much ^e same m ai 
There are the same passions and appetites, the sam 
natural intirmities and inclinations, in all mankind 
though some are more predominant and distintinguisl 
able m some, than they are in others. So that, if 
' ' 'ellacquainted with his own, this, togethi 



of 






y little 



life, V 



discover to him those of other men ; and show him, 
very impartially, their particular failings and excellen- 
cies ; and help him to form a much truer sentiment of 
them, than if he ware to judge only by their, eiterior — . 
the appearance they make m the eye of the world, or 
the cnaracter given of them by others ; both which are 
often very fallacious. 

2. Self-knowledge will teach us to judge rightly ol 
facts, as well as men. It will exhibit dungs to the 
mind in a proper light, and true colors, without those 
falsa glosses and appearances which fancy throws upon 
them, or in which the im^ination often paints them. 
It will teach us to judge, not with the imagination, but 
with the understanding ; and will set a guard upon the 
former, which so often represents things in wrong 
views, and gives the mind false impressions. — See Fart 

3. It helps us to estimate the true value of all worldly 
good things. It rectifies oar notions of them, and les- 
sens that enormous esteem we are apt to have for them. 
For when a man knows himself, and his true interests, 
he will see how far, and in what degree, these things 
are suitable to him, and subservient to his good; and 
how far they are unsuitable, ensnarmg, and pernicious. 
This, and not the common opinion of the world, will 
be his rule of judgment concerning them. By this he 
will sec quite Ibrough them ; see what they really are at 
bottom ; and how fat a wise man ought to desire them. 
The reason why men value them to extravagantly, is 
because they lake but a superficial view of them, and 
only look upon their outside, where they are most 
showy and inviting. Were they to look wi^in them, 
consider their intrinsic worth, their ordinary effects, 
their tendency, and their end, they would notbe so apt 
to over-value them. And a man that has learned to 
see through himself, can easily see through these. 
Riches, honors, power, and the like, which owe all their 
worth to our falso opinion of them, are too apt to draw 
the heart from from virtue. We know not how to 
prize them ; they are not to be judged of by the com- 
mon vogue, but by their nature. They have nothing 
to attract our esteem, but that we are used to admire 
them ; they are not cried up. because they are things 
that ought to be desired ; but they are desired, because 
they are generally cried up. 



CHAPTER VII. 



man that knows himself beat, knows how, 
u, he ought to deny himself. 
It duty of self-denial, which our saviour so 
■equires of ail his followers, plain and ne- 
it is, has been much mistaken and abused ; 
it only by the church of Rome, in its doc- 
inance. fasts, and pilgrimages; butb) soma 
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who icdulge themselvBt in Ihe use of those indifferent 
things, which they mike it a point of conscience to a 
stain from. Whereas, would they confine their exi 
cise of Balf-denial to the plain and important points 
practice, devoutly peifotmiig the necessary duti . 
they are moat aveise to, and resolutely avoiding the 
known sins Ihcj are most inclined to, under the i'" 

judicious, and exemplary Christians ; and did they 
know themselrea, they would easily see, that herein 
there is occasion and scope enough for self-denial ; and 
that to a desree of greater severity and difficulty, than 
there is in those litUe corporeal abstinences and morti- 
fications they enjoin themselves. 

1. Self-knowledge will direct us to the necessary 
esercieea of self-denial, mth regard to the duties oui 
lempers ate roost averse to. 

There is no one hut, at some times, finds a great 
backwardness and indispoaiiion to some duties, which 
he knows to be seasonable and necessrarj. This, then, 
is a proper occasion for self-discipline. For, to indulge 
this indisposition, is very dangerous, and leads to an 
habitual neglect of known doty ; and to resist and op- 
pose it, and to prepare for a diligent and faithful dis- 
charge of the duty, notwilhstan^ng the many pleas 
and eicuses that carnal disposition may urge for the 
neglect of it, this requires no small pains and self-de- 
nial ; and yet it is very necessary to the peace of con- 

And for our encouragement to this piece of self- 
denial, we need only remember, that Ihe difficulty of 
the duly, and our unfitness for it, will, upon the trial, 
be found to be much less than we apprehended. / ' 
the pleasure of reflecting, that we have discharged 
consciejices, and given a fresh testimony of our 
rightnesB, wdl more than compenesle the pains aiid 
difBcnIty we found therein. And the oftener thi 
criminai prouensions, to the willful neglect of doty, i 
opposed and conqoered, the seldomer they will retu 
or the weaker they will grow; tiU at last, by divine 
grace, the); will be wholly osercoma ; and in the 
of them win socceed an habitual ' readineas to every 
good work,' (Tit. iii. 1.) and a very sensible delight 
therein ; a much happier effect than can be expected 
from the severest eietcises of self-denial, in the in- 
stances before mentioned. 

3. A man that knows himself will see an equal ne- 
cessity for self-denial, in order to check and control his 
inclinations to sinful actions ; to sobdne the rebel with- 
in ; to resist the solicitations of sense and appetite ; to 
summon all his wisdom to avoid the occasions and 
temptations to sin, and all his strength to oppose it. 

All this, especially if it be a favorite constitutional 
miqnity, will cost a man pains and mortification enough. 
For instaifte, the subdmng a violent passion, or taming 
a sensual inclination, or forgiving an apparent injury 
and afironl. It ia evident, such a self-conquest can 
I be attained without much self-knowledge and 



mote helpful and ornamental to the interests of religion, 
than the greatest zeal in those particular duties which 
are most suitable to our natural tempers, or than the 

tification, which are not so necessary, and perhaps not 
GO difficult or disagreeable to ua as this. 

To what amaiing heights of piety may some be 
lliooght to mouat, raised on the wmgs of a flaming 
zeal, and distingoished by uncommon preciseness and 
severity about httle things, who all Ihe while, perhaps, 
01 govern one passion, and appear yet ignorant of, 

-' 'n, their daring iniquity! Throiieh an 

bemselvea, they misapply their zeal, and 
^ self-denial ; and by lliat means blemish 

then cWactBrs with a visible inconsistency. 



CHAPTER Vill. 



VIII, The more we know of ourselves, the mots 
useful we are like to be in those stations of life, in 
which providence has fined us. 

When wB ksow our proper talents and capacities, 
we know in what maraier we axe capable of being viss- 
ful i and the consideration of our characters and rela- 
tions in life will direct us to the proper application of 
these talents; show us to what ends thoy were given 
us, ai d wha purpose hey ought to be improved, 

' M y of hose who se np for wits, and pretend to 
a mote ha o d y ag city and delicacy of sense, 
do, n w h nd ng p nd their time unaccountably ; 
and y ho d ys, weeks, and sometimes 

months oh ttle purpose, though it m^ 

be no no n a they had been asleep all the 
while Bu f h u pa be so good as they would 
have olhe b h , hey are worth improving; if 

not, they have the mora need of it. Greatness of parts 
is so far from being a discharge from industry, that I 
find men of the most eiquisite sense, in all ages, were 
always most curious of their time. And, therefore, I 
very much suspect the excellency of those men's parts, 
who are dissolute and careless mia-spendera of it. 

It is a sad thing to observe how miserably some m«Q 
debase and prostitute their capacities. Those gills and 
indulgences of nature, by which they outshine many 
others, and by which they are capable of doing teal ser- 
vice to the cause of virtue and religion, and of being 
eminently useful to mankind, they either entirely neg- 
lect, or shamefully abuse, to the dishonor of god, and 
the prejudice of their fellow creatures, by encouraging 
and emboldening them in the ways of vice and vanity ; 
for the false glare of a profane wit ndl! sometimes make 
such strong impressions on a weak unsettled mind, as la 
overbear the principles of reason and wisdom, and give 
it too favorable sentiments of what it before abhorred : 
whereas, the same force and aprightlinesa of genini 
would have bemi very happily and nsefollf employed in 

Eutting sm out of countenance, and in rallying the fol- 
es, and exposing the inconsistencies, of a vicious and 
profl^ate character. 

' 'Die more talents and abilities men ate blessed 
with, the more pains they ought to take.' This is 

because they have more to answer for than other men; 
which I take to be a better reason than what is as- 
signed by his father ; viz, because they have more to 

When a man once knows where his strength lies, 
wherein he excels, or is capable of excelling, how fat 
his influence extends, and in what station of life provi- 
dence hath fixed him, and the duties of that station, he 
then knows what talents he ought to cultivate, in what 
manner, and to what objects they are to be particularly 
directed and applied, in order to shine in tl^t station, 
nd be useful in it. This will keep him even and sCeadr 



vent hi 



and slaves 



■ith himself, uni- 
iduct, and useful to mankind ; and will 
noting at a wrong mark, or missmg the 
□3 at ; as thousands do, for want of this 
iry branch of self-knowledge. See part 1. 
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IX. A. man that knows himself knir rvs bfiw U 
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n and char- 



with diEcrction and dignily in • 

"Ct**- , ,. . . 

Almost all ihe ridiculo we see in the world takes its ' 
rise from self-ignorance : and to this, mankind, by com- 
mon assent, ascribe it, when they say of a person that 
acts ont of character, he docs not know himself. Af- 
fectation is ^e spring of all ridicule, and Belf-ignorance 
the true source of affectation. A man that does not 
know his proper character, nor what becomes it, can- 
not act suitably to it. He will often aifect a character 
that does not belong to him ; and will either act above 
or beneath hiroaclf ; wliich will make him equally con- 
temptible in the etes of them that know him. 

A man of euperior rank and character, that knows 
lumself, knows that he is bnt a man ; subject to the 
same sickness, frailties, disappointments, pains, pas- 
rians, and sorrows, as oilier men ; that true honor hea 
in those things in which it is possible for the meanest 
peasant to eicel .him ; and therefore he will not be 
Tainly arrogant. He knows that they are only transi- 
toty and accidental things that set him above the rest 
of mankind ; that he will soon be upon a level wilh 
them; and therefore learns to condescend; and there 
jg a dignity in this condescension ; it docs not sink, but 
exalts nis reputation and character. 

A man ol inferior rank, that knows himp elf, knows 
bow to be content, quiet, and thankful, in hia lower 
sphere. As ho has not an eitravagant veneration and 
ssCeem for those external things wmch raise one man's 
circumstances so mnch above another's, so he does not 
look upon himself as the worse or less valuable man, 
pnrely because he has them not ; much less does he 
mty them that have ^m. As he has not their advan- 
tages, so neither has he their temptations ; he is in that 
state of life which the great arbiter and disposer of all 
tilings hath allotted him ; and he is satisfied ; bat as 
deference is owing to eiternal superiority, he knows 
how to pay a proper respect to those that are above 
him, wiaout that abject and servile cringing, which 
discovers an inordinate esteem for theh condition. As 
he does not over-esteem them for those little acciden- 
tal advantages in which they eioel him, so neither does 
he over-valle himself for those things in which he es- 
cela others. 

Were hearers to know themselves, they would not 
take upon them to dictate to their preachers, or teach 
theirmiiiisters how to teach them, (which, as St Austin 
observes, is the same thing, as if a patient, when he 
sends for a physician, shoum prescribe to him what he 
would have him prescribe,) but if they happen to hear 
something not quite agreeable to their former senU- 
ments, would betjke themselves more diligenlly to tho 
study of their bibles, to" know ' whether Uiose things 

Aad were ministers to know themselves, they would 
know ihe nature and duty of their office, and the wants 
and infirmities of their hearers, better than to domineer 
over theur faith, or shoot over their heads, and seek 
their own popukrity, rather Ihan their benefit. They 
would be more solicitous for their edification, than their 
approbation (the most palatable food is not always the 
most wholesome ;) and, Uke a faithful physician, would 
earnestly intend and endeavor their good, though it 
be ui a way they may not like ; and rather risk their 
own characters with weak and captious men, than vjith- 
hold any tiling that is needful for them, or be unfaith- 
ful to god and their ovra consciences. Patients must 
not expect to be always pleased, nor physicians to bo 
always applauded. 



ignorance, none is a greater bane to it than self-igno- 

tion, bigotry, and enlhusiaam ; those common counter- 
feits of piety, which, by weak and credulous minds, are 
often mistaken for it. But true piety and real devotion 
can only spring from a just knowledge of god and our- 
selves ; and the rda^on we stand in to him, and the 
dependence we have upon him. For when we consi- 
der ourselves as the creatures of god, whom he made 
for his honor, and as crealmcs Incapable of any hap- 
piness, but what results from his favor ; and as entirely 
and continually dependent upon him for every thing we 
have and hope for ; and whilst we bear this thought in 
our minds, what can induce or prompt us more to love, 
and fear, and trust him, as our god, our father, and all- 
sufficient friend and helper ? 



CHAPTER XI. 



XI. Self-knowledge will be a good help and direc 
tion to us in many of our devout and Christian eier- 
cises ; particularly, — 

i. In the duty of prayer ; both as to the matter and 
mode. He that rightly knows himself, will be very 
sensible of his spiritual wants: and he that is well ac- 
quainted with his spiritual wants, will not be at a loss 
what to pray for. 

' Our hearts would be the best prayer-books, if we 
were skillful in reading them. Why do men pray, and 
call for prayers when they come to die, bnt that they 
begin a little better to know themselves 1 And were 
they now but to hear the voice of god and conscience, 
they would not remain speechless. But they that are 
born deaf are always dumb.' Baiter. 

Again, self-knowledge will teach us to pray, not only 
with fluency, but fervency ; will help us also to keep 
the heart, S3 well as order our speech, before god ; and 
so promote tho grace as well as gift of prayer. Did 









and what h 



are about ; whom we pray to, and what we pray for ; it 
is impossible we should be so dead, spiritless, and for- 
mal, m this duty, as we too often are : the very thought 
would inspire us with life, and foith, and fervor, 

Z. Self-knowledge will be very helpful to us in the 
duty of thanksgiving, as it shows us Irath how suilabie 
and how seasonable the mercies are which we receive. 
A Christian, that keeps up an intelligence with himself, 
considers what he hath, as well as what he wants ; and 
is no less senuble of tho value of his mercies, than his 
unworthiness of them ; and this is what makes him 
thankful. For this reason it is, that one Christian's heart 
even melts with gratitude for those very mercies, which 
others disesteem and depreciate, and perhaps despise, 
because they have not what they think greater. But 
a man that knows himself, knows that he deserves 
nothing, and therefore is thankful for every thing ; for 
thankfulness as necessarily flov»s from humility, as hu- 
mility does from self-acquaintance. 

3. In the duties of reading and hearing the word of 
god, self-lmowledge is of excellent use, to enable us to 
understand and apply that which we read or hear. Did 
we understand our hearts belter, we should understand 
the word of god better ; for that speaks to the heart. 

sees how deeply tho divine word penetrates and ei- 
piores, searches and lays over, its most invrard parts : 
he feels what he reads ; and finds that a quickening 
spirit, which, to a self-ignorant man, is but a dead 
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Moieover, this self-acquainlance teaches a man to 
apply what he reads and hears of the word of god. He 
sees the pertiaence congruity, and suitableness of it to 
•■'■- - 98; and lays it up faithfully in thr 

and urging the most suitable instructions and admoni- 
tions of it home upon our canscieucea, that ne receive 
the greatest benetit by it, 

4. Nothing is of more eminent serviae in the great 
duty of meditation ; especially in that part of it which 
consists in heart converse. A man who is unacquainted 
with himself, is as unfit to converse with his heart, as 
he is with a stranger he never saw, and whose taste 
and temper he is altogethei nnacquainCed with. He 
knows not how to get his thoughts about him ; aud 
when he has, he knows not how to range and iii them ; 
and hath no more the command of them, than a gen- 
eral has of a wild undisciplmed army, that has never 
been exercised or accuslemed to ubcdience and or- 
der. But one, who halh made It the study of his life 
to be acquainted with himself, is aeon diEposed to en- 
ter into a free and ^miliar eonveise with his own 
heart; and in such a self-conference improves more in 
true wisdom, and acquires more useful and substantial 
knowledge, Uian he could do from the most polite and 
refined conversation in the world. Of such excellent 
use is self-knowledge in all the duties of devotion and 
piety. 



CHAPTER XII. 



XII. Self-knowledge will be an hebitnal preparation 
for death, and a constant guard against the surprise of 
it : because it fixes and settles our hopes of future hap- 
piness. That which makes the thoughts of death so 
terrifying to the soul, is its utter uncertainty what will 
become of it alter death. "Were this uncertainty to be 
removed, a thousand things would reconcile us to the 
thoughts of dying. It is this makes us averse to death, 
—that it translates us to objects we are unacquainted 
with ; and we tremble at the thoughts of those things 
that are unknown to qs. We are naturally afraid of 
beingin the dark; and death is a leap in the dark. 



id darkne: 



Dying is 



lo dread Iheir fate 



^ow, self-knowledge, in a good degree, dissipates 
this gloom, and temoves this dreadful doubt ; for as the 
word of god hath revealed the certamty of a future 
state of happiness, which the good man shall enter upon 
after death, and plainly described the requisite qualifi- 
cations for it ; when, by a long and laborious aelf-ao- 
quainlauce, he comes distinctly to discern those qnali- 
n himself, his hopes of heai 



that 



rfthena- 
I of that happiness, yel. in general, he is assured 



; exqoisii 



, ill contain in it every thing necessary to make it com- 
plete ; because it will come immediately from god him- 
self. Whereas, they who know what they are, must 
necessarily be ignorant what ihey shall be. A man 
that is all darkness within, can have but a dark pros- 
pect forward. 
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SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 



PART THE THIRD. 



From what hath been said under the two fomtet 
parts of [be subject, self-knowledge appears to be in 
itself so eicellent, and in its effect so oilensively use- 
ful and conducive to the happiness of human kino, that 
nothing need farther be added, by way of motive or in- 
ducement, ro excite us to m^ it the great object of 
our study and pursuit. If wc regard our present peace, 
satisfaction, and usefulness, or our future and ever- 
lasting inteiests, we shall certainly value and prose- 
cute this knowledge above all others ; as what will be 
most ornamental to our characters, and beneficial to 
our interest, in every state of life, and abundantly re- 
compense all onr labor. 

Were there need of any farther motives to excite us 
to this, I might lay open the many dreadful effects of 
self-ignorance, aud show how plamly it appears to be 
the original spring of all the follies and incongruities 
we see in the characters of men, and of most of the 
mortifications and miseries they meet with here. This 
would soon appear, by only mentioning the roverae of 
those advantages before specified, which result from 
self-knowledge ; for what is it, but a want of self- 
knowledge and self-government, that makes u 
settled and volatile ir 



■subject to 
transport and excess of passions, in the varying scenes 
of life 1 so rash and unguarded in our conduct? so 
vain and self-sufiicient ? so sensorious and malignant 1 
so esger and confident 1 so little useful in the world, 
in comparison of what we might hel 
with ourselves? so mistakenin " " 






in the 



holy duties of it, ! and, finally, so unfit for deatl , 
so afraid of dying 1 — ^ say, to what is all this owing, 
but self- ignorance! the first and. fruitful source of ^t 
this' long tr^n of evils : andf indeed, there is scarce 
any, but what may be traced up to it. In short, it 
bratifies man, to be ignorant of himself. ' Man that 
is in honor, and undeistandeth not,' hunself especial- 
ly ' is as the beasts that pensh.' Pa. itlii 30, 

' Corne home, then, Omy wandering, self-neglecting 
sou. ; lose not thyself in a wilderness or tumult of im- 
pertinent, vain, distracting things. Thy work is nearer 
thee ; the country thou ehouldst first survey and travel, 
is within thee ; from which thou must pass to that above 
thee; when, by losing thyself in this without thee, 
thou wilt find thyself, before thou art aware, in that be- 
low thee. Let the eyea of fools bo in the comers of 
the earth ; leave it to men beside themselves, to live as 
without themselves ; do thou, then, keep at home, and 
mind thine own business. Survey thyself, thine own 
make and nature, and thou wilt find full employ for all 
thy most active thoughts. But dost thou delight io 
the mysteries of nature ? Consider well the mysten- 
of thy own. The compendium of all thou studies! i« 
near thee, even within thyself, beins the epitome of the 
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world. [Who cau eufficjenlly admire the noble nature 
of that creatUFO man, who hath in hun the mortal and 
immortal, llie rational aixl irrational, natures united, 
and so canies about with him the image of the whole 
creation ; whence he is called microcosm, or the litlle 
world : for whose sake, so highly is he honored by god. 
all thmgs are made, both present and future ; nay, for 
whose sake god himself became man! So that it was 
not unjustly said by Gregory Nessene, that man was 
the microcosm, and the world without the microcosm.] 
If either necessity or duty, nature or graco, reason or 
feidi, internal inducements, external impulses, or cter- 
nal motives, might determine the subject of thy study 
Snd contemplation, thou wouldel call home thy dis- 
tracled thoi^hta, and employ them more on thys^f and 
thy god.' — Baiter. 

Now, then, let us resolve, that henceforth the study 
of ourselves shall be the business of our lives ; that, 
by the blessing of god, we may arrive at such a de- 
gree of self-knowledge, as may secure to us the ei- 
cellent benefits before-mentioned. To which end, we 
.diould do well to attend diligently to the rules laid 
down m ^e following chapters. 
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are, in greater danger than ourselves. We must first 
suspect ourselveSi then eiamine ourselves, then watch 
ourselves, if we eipecl ever to know ourselves. How 
is it possible there shoald be any self-acquaintance, 
without self- converse 1 

Were a man to accustom bimKelf to such self-em- 
ployment, he need not live ' till thirty, before he sus- 
pects himself a fool ; or till forty, before he knows it.^ 

Men could never he so bad as they are, if they did 
hot take a proper care and scope in this business of 
setf-examina^on : if they did but look backwards to 
what they w^re, inwards to what they are, and forwards 
to what they shall be. 

And, as this is the first and most neccasaiy step to 
self- acquaintance, it ra^not be amiss lo be a httle 
more particular in it. Therefore, 

1. This business of self-scrutiny must be performed 
with great care and diligence, otherwise our hearts will 
deceive us, even whilst we are eiamining them. 'When 
we set ourselves to think, some trifle or other presently 
interrupts, and draws us off from any profitable recol- 
lection. Nay, we ourselves fly out, and are glad to be 

which is sure, if diligently pursued, to present ua 
with objects of shame and sorrow, which will wound 
OTiT sight, and soon make us weary of this necessary 

Do not let us flatter ouraelves, then, that this is a 
mighty easy business. Much pains and care are ne- 
cessary sometimes to keep the mind intent ; and more 

10 keep it impartial ; and the difliculty of it is the rea- 
son that so many are averse to it, and care not lo de- 
qcend into themselves. 

Reader, try the eiperiment ; retire now into thyself, 
and see if thou canst not strike out some hght within, 
by closely urging such questions as these : ' What am 

1 1 for what was I made 1 and to what end have I bee., 
nreserved so long, by the favor of my maker' Do [ 



rted then 



,r forg, 



those ends 1 Have I answered ol 



What 



s I b. 



mysell 

the better for my living so many years in it 1 What is 
ly allowed course of action ! Am I sure it will bear 
the future test 1 Am I now in that state I shall wish 
to die in7 And, 0, my soul ! think, and think again, 

far from thee ; nor pass it by with a superficial thought. 
Canst thou be too well fortified aguust the terrors of 
that day ! And art thou sure that the pro|>s which sup- 
port thee now will not fail thee lhen1 What hopes 
hast thou fbrotemityl Hast thou, indeed, that godly 
temper, which alone can tit thee for the enjoyment of 
godi Which world act thou most concerned fori 
What things do most deeply afieCt thee? 0, my soul! 
remember thy dignity: think how soon the scene will 
shiil. Why should thou forget that thou an immortal 1' 
2, This self-exciution and scrutiny must be fre- 
quently made. They who have a great deal of impor- 
tant business on their hands should often look over 
their accounts, and frequently adjust them, lest they 
should be going backwards, and not know it ; and cus 
torn will soon lake off the difficulty of this daty, and 
make it delightful. 

In our morning retreat, it will be proper to remem- 
ber, that we cannot preserve throughout the day that 
calm and even temper we may then be in ; that we 
shall very probably meet with some things to ruffle us ; 
some attack on our weak side. Place a guard there 
now. Or, however, if no incidents happen to discom- 
pose ue, our tempers will vary ; our tlioughts will flow 
pretty much with our blood ; and the dispositions of the 
mind be a good deal governed by the motions of the 
animal spirits : our sums will be serene or cloudy, our 
tempers volatile or phlegmatic, and our inclinations so- 
ber or irregular, according to the briskness or sluggish- 
ness of the circulation of the animal fluids, whatever 
may be the natural and immediate cause of that: and 
therefore we must resolve to avoid all occasions that 
may raise any dangerous ferments there ; which, when 
once raised, will cicite in us very different thoughts 
and dispositions irom those we now have ; which, to- 
gether with the force of a fair opportunity snd urgent 
temptation, may overset our reason and resolution, and 
betray us into those sinful indulgences, which will 
wound the conscience, stain the soul, and create bitter 
remorse in our cooler reflections. Pious thonghts and 
purposes in the morning will set a guard upon the soul, 
and fortfy it, under all Hie temptations of the day. 

But such self-inspection, however, should not fail lo 
make part of our evening devotions, when we should 
review and eiamine the several actions of the day, the 
various tempers and dispositions we have been in. and 
the occasions that eicited them. It is an advice worthy 
of a Christian, though it first dropped from a heathen 
pen : That before we betake ourselves t^ rest, we re- 
view and exarnine all the passages of the day, that we 
may have the comfort of what we have done aright, and 
may redress what we tind to have been amiss, and make 
the shipwrecks of one day ha as marks to dh-ect our 
course on another. A practice tliat has been recom- 
mended by many of the heathen moralists of the great- 
est name ; as Plutarch, Epictetus, Marcus Antoninus, 
and particularly Pylhagorus, in the verses that go under 
his name, and are called his Golden Verses ; wherein 
he advises his scholars everynight to recollect the pis- 
sages of the day, and ask themselves these questions : — 
'Wherein have I transgressed this day! What have I 
done? What duty have I omitted!' Ac. 

Seneca recommends Uie same practice, ' Scctius,' 
saith he, ' did this. At the close of the day, before he 
betook himself to rest, he addressed his soul in the fol- 
lowing manner :— -What evil of thine bast thou cured 
thisdayl What vice withstood 1 In whiit respect an 
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cool, when it knows 



the 



n of searching throi 



ei'ery day sit in judgmeni on myi 
all is hush and atill, I make a i 
look over my wards and actions, 
myself; ooncesi none of my 



collent moralist. 



f: and at even, when 
rutby into (he day ; 
ind hide nothing from 
itakfls, through fear; 
,„. ,viiy should I, when I haie it in my power to say 
thus,— This once I forgive thse ; but see thou do so 
no morel In such a dispute, I was too keen. Do not, for 
the future, contend with ignorant men ; they will not 
be convmced,- because tiiey are unwilling to show their 
ignorance. Such a one I reproved with too much free- 
dom- whereby I liave not reformed, but exasperated 
him. Remember hereafter to he more mild m your 
censures ; and consider not only whether what yon^aay 
be true, but whether the person yoi 
to hear the truth.' Thus far that ei 

Let UE take a few other specimens ol i more pious 
and Christian turn, from a judicious and devout writer. 
■ This morning, when I arose, mstead of applying 
myself to god in prayer, (which I generally find it best 
to do, hnmediately after a few serious relleetions) 1 
gave way to idle musmg, to the great disorder of my 
heart and frame. How often have I suffered, for want 
of more watchfulness on this occasion 1 When shall I 
be wise ^ I have this day shamefully trifled, almost 
through the' whole of it ; was in my bed, when I should 
have been upon my knees ; prayed hut coolly in the 
morninff ; was strangely off my guard in the business 
and conversation I was concerned with in the day. par- 
ticnlarlarly at ;— I indulged in very foolish, sinful, vile 
thoughts, &c. ; I fell in with a strain of conversation 
too common amongst all sorts ; vk. speakmg evil of 
others ; taking up a reproach against my neighbor. 1 
have "often resolved against this sm, and yet run into it 
again. How treacherous this wicked heart of mine . 
I have lost several hours this day, in mere sauntering 
and idleness. This day I had an instance of my own 
infirmity, that 1 was a httle surprised at, and I am sure 

I ooeht to be humbled for : the behavior of , ftoin 

whom I can eipect nothing but humor, indiscretion, 
nd foUy,^ strangely ruiBed •■ "-' "'"" ^ '"'" 
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n kept, ii 
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from god, uj 
shall I render 1' — 

3. See that the mii 
disengaged frame it ci 
sinessotself-judgmen 
free from passion, an 
and affections of life. 



ifter I have 

_^ What a poor, im- 

cature am I ! This iky 1 have 
leasuro, from my too frequent 
ly very comfortable assistances 
laaion not a little trying^wbat 

lomposed and 



upon yourself: your great danger will generally be, of 
■iig..a too favorable judgement. A judge ought 
indeed, to he a party concerned ; and should have 
terest in the person he sits in juiigment npon. But 
cannot he the case here, as you yourself are both 
judge and criminal ; which shows the danger of pro- 
nouncing a too favorable aentence. But remember, 
yoor business is only with the evidence and tlie rule ol 
judgment ; and tot, however you come off now, there 
will be a re-hearhig in another court, where judgment 
will he according to troth. 

' However, look not uneqally, either at the good M 
evil that is in you ; but view them as they are. If you 
observe only the good that is in you, and overlook the 
had ; or search only after your fanlta, and overlook your 
graces, neither of these will bring you to a true ac- 
wilh yourself Baiter, 
induce you to this Imparliality, remember, 
that this business (though it may he hid from the world) 
is not done in secret : god sees how you manage it^ be- 
fore whose tribunal you most expect a righteous judg- 
ment, ' We should order our thoughts so,' saith Sen- 
eca, ' as if we had a window in our breasts, through 
which any one might see what passes there : and in- 
deed there is one that does. For what does it signify 
that our thoughts are hid from men 1 From god, no- 
thing is hid.' 

6. Beware of false rules of judgment. This is a 
sure and common way to self-deception : e. g. some judge 
of themselves by what they have been. But it does 
not follow, if men are not so bad as they have been, 
that therefore they are as good as they should bo. It 
is wrong to make our past conduct implicitly tlie mea- 
sure of our piesent ; or our present the rule of our fu- 
ture ; when our past, present, and future conduct, 
must he all brought to another rule. And they who 
isure themselves by themselves, and compare 
,s with themselves, are not wise.' (3 Cor. i. 
13.) Again, others are apt to judge of themselves by 
the opmions of men ; which is the most uncertain rule 
' ' in be: for in that very opinion of theirs, you may 
:eived. How do you know they have really 
formed so good an idea of you as they profess ! But, 
if they have, may not others have formed as had 1 And 
why should not the judgment of these he your rule, as 
well as theopinioi ' 



id be m the 



ii) this bu- 
Choose a tin 
d most at leisui 
A judge is n 

cause to a good issue, that is either 

liquor on the bench, or has bis mind distracted vvith 
other cares, when he should he intent on the tnal. Re- 
member, you sit ill judgment upon yourself, and he 
nothing lo do at present, but to sift the evidence wh 
conscience may bring m, either for or agamst you, in 
order to pronounce a just sentenoo ; which is of niuch 

imenl to you at present, than any thing 

n be : and therefore it should bo transacted with 
the utmost care, composure, and at( 
4. Beware of partiality, and thf 
love, in this weighty business ; which, if you 
nuard against it, will soon lead you into self-delusion 
the cole<iuences of which may be falal^ - - 






It like to bring 



of self- 



f those 1 Appeal to self-flatter. 
However, neither one nor the other of 
them, perhaps, appear even lo know themselves ; 
how should they know you! How is it poas 
should have opportunities of knowing you bi 
you know yourself! ' — 



e yourself as you ai 



and V 



lust light, and not in that in which you would have them 
appear. Remember, that the mind is always apt to be- 
lieve those things which it would have to be true, snd 
backward to credit what it wishes to be false ; and this 
is an influence you will certainly lie under, in this aftair 
of self-judgment. 



e they 

= » right 

if himself from the opinion of others, which 
is so various, and generally so ill-founded ; for men 
commonly judge by outward sppearances, or inward, 
prejudice ; and therefore, for the most part, think and 
apeak of us very much at random. 

Again, others are for judging themselves by the con- 
duct of their superiors, who have opportunities and ad- 
vantages of knowing, acting, and being better : and yet, 
without vanity be it spoken,' say ihey, ' we are not behind 
hand with them.' But what tbeni Neither they, nor 
you, perhap, are what the obligations of your character 
indispensably requite you to be, and what you must be, 
ere you can be happy. But consider how easily this 
argument may be retorted. Ton are better than some, 
you say, who have greater opportunities and advantages 
of being good than you have ; and therefore your stale 
is safe. But you yourself have gisater opportunities 
and advantages of bemg good than some others have, 
who are, nevertheless, better than yon ; and therefore, 
by the same rule, your state cannot be safe. Again, 
others judge of themselves by the common maihna of 
the vulgar world, concemmg honor and honesty, virtue 
and interest ; which maxims, though generally very 
corrupt, and very contrary to those of reason, con- 
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science, and scripture, men will follnw as a rule, for tho 
rake of the lalitude it allows them : and fondly think, 
that if they stand right in the opinion of the lowftt kind 
of men, they have no reason to he levere upon them- 
selves. Otliers, whose sentiments ate mote delicate 
and refined, they imagine, may be mistaken, or may 
OTerstraiii the matter. In which persuasion they are 
confirmed, by observing how seldom the consciences of 
the generality of men smite them for those things which 
these nice judges condemn as heinous crimes. 1 need 
not say how fiHse and pernicious a riile this is. A^in, 
others may judge of themselves and their state, by sud- 
den impressions they have had, or strong impulses upon 
their spirits, which Ihey attribute to the finger of god ; 
And by which the; have been so exceedingly aSected, 
as to m^e no doubt but that it was the instant of their 
conversation. But whether it was or cot, can never 
be known but by the conduct of their after lives. In 
like manner, others jndge of their good stale by their 
good frames ; Ihou^ very rare it may be, and very 
tonsienf ; soon passing off, like a morning cloud, or as 
the early dew. 'But we should not judge of ourselves 
b; that which is unusual or extraordinary with us ; but 
)yf the ordinary tenor and drift of our lives, A bad 
man may seem good, in some good mood ; and a good 
man may seem bad, in some extraordinary falls. To 
judge of a bad man by his best hours, and a good man 
by his worst, is the way to be deceived in thera both.' 
And the same way may you be deceived in yourself. 
Buiraoh, Ahah, Herod, and Felii, had all of them then; 
lofieniugs, their transitory fits of goodness ; but yet 
they remain upon record under the blackest characters. 

Those, then, are all wrong rales of judgment ; and 
to trust to them, or try ourselves by them, leads to fatal 
■elf-deception. Again, 

6. In the business of sclf-ciamination, you must not 
only lake care you do not judge by wrong rules, but 
that you do not judge wrong by right rules. You must 
endeavor, then, to bo well acquainted with them. The 
olSce of judge is not only to collect the ei'idence and the 
circumstances of facts, but to be well skilled in the laws 
by which those facts are to be eiamined. 

Now, the only right rules by which we ace to ei- 
smine, in order to know ourselves, are reason and 
scripture. Some are lor setting aside these rules, as 
too severe for them ; loo stiff to bend to their perverse- 
ness ; too straight to measure ' their crooked ways : 
are against reason, when reason is against them; 
decrying it as carnal reason : and against scripture, 
when scripture is against them ; depreciating it as a 
dead letter. And thus, rather than be convinced they 
are wrong, they reject the only means that can set them 

And, as some are for setting aside these rules, so, 
others are for setting tliem one against the other^ — 
Teason against scripture, and scripture against reason - 
when they are both given us by the god of our natures, 
not only as perfectly consistent, but as proper to 
explain and illustrate each other, and prevent our mis- 
taking either ; and to be, when taken together as 
they always should be, the most complete and only 
rule by which to judge both of ourselves, and every 
thmg belonging to our salvation, as reasonable and fai- 

1. Then one part of that rule which god hath given 
OS to judge of ourselves by, is right reason ; by which 
I do not mean the reasoning of any particular man, 
which may be very different from the reasoning of ano- 
ther particular man ; and both, it may be, very differ- 
ent from right reason ; because both may be infiuenc- 
ed, not so much by the reason and nature of things, as 
by partial prepossessbns, and the power of passions ; 
but, by right reason, I mean those common principles, 
which are readily allowed by all who are capable of un- 
derstanding them, and not notoriously perverted by the 
force of nrijudice ; and which are confirmed by th > 



Therefore, if any doctrine or practice, tSough 
supposed to be founded in, or countenanced by, reveU- 
tion, be nevertheless apparently repugnant to these dic- 
tates of right reason, or evidently contradict out natural 
notions of the divine attributes, or weaken our obliga 
tioiis to universal virtue, that, we may be sure, is nu 
part of revelalioQ ; because then one part of our rule 
would clash with, and be opposite, to the other. And 
thus reason was designed to be our guard against a wild 
and eitravaganl construction of scripture. 

S The oUier part of our rule is the sacred scriptures, 
which we are to use as our guard against the licentious 
eicursLons of fancy, which is often imposmg itself upon 
us for right reason. Lot any religious scheme or no- 
tion, then, appear over so pleasing or plausible, if it be 
not established on the plam princLple of scripture it is 
forthwith to be discarded ; and the sense of scripture, 
that is violently forced to beiid towards it, is very much 
to be suspected. 

It muit be very surprising, lo one who reads and 
studies the sacred scriptures with a free unbiased 
mind, to see what elaborate, fine-spun flimsy glosses 
men will invent and put upon some texts as the true 
and genuine sense of them, for no other reason, but 
because it is most agreeable lo the opinion of their 
party ; from which, as the standard of their orthodoxy, 
they durst never depart ; who, if they were to write a 
critique in the same manner, on any Greek or Latin 
author, would make themselves extremely ridiculous 
in the eyes of the learned world. But, if we would 
not pervert our rule, we must learn to think as 
scripture speaks, and not compel that to apeak as we 
think. 

Would we know ourselves, then, we must often view 
ourselves in the glasa of god's word. And when we 
have taken a full survey of ourselves from thence, let us 
not soon forget ' what manner of persons we are. Jam. 
i. 33, 2i. If our own imago do not please us, let us 
not quarrel with our mirror, but set about mending our- 

The eye of the mind, indeed, is not like that of the 
body, which can sec every thmg else but. itself, for the 
eye of the mind can turn itself inward, and survey it- 
self However, it must be owned, it can see itself, 
much better when its own image is refleotod upon it 
from this mirror : and it is bythis only that we can come 
at the bottom of our hearts, and discover those secret 
prejudices, and carnal prepossessions, which self-love 
would hide fium us. 

This, then, is the firat thing we must do, in order lo 
self-knowledge. We must eiaminc, scrutinize, and 
judge ourselves, diligently, leisurely, frequently, and im- 
partially : and that not by the false maxims of tlic world, 
but by the rales which god hath given us,— reason and 
scripture ; and take care to understand those rules, and 
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II. Would we know ourselves we must be very 
watchful over our hearts and lives. 

1. We must keep a vigilant eye upon our hearts ; i. 
e. our tempers, inclinations, and passions. A mote ne- 
cessary piece of advice, in order to self-acquaintance, 
there cannot be, than that which Solomon ^ves us. 
(Prov. iv. 33) t ' Keep your heart with all difigence,' 
or as it is in the original ' above all keeping.' Q D. 
Whatever you neglect oroverlook.be sure you mind 
your heart.' ' Look within ; for within is the fountain 
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of good ' Nanowty observe all its iuclinstioDa and 
■TBrsions, si! its motions and sficctions, togetJier with 
the several objects and oocasions which excite them. 
And this pcecept we hud in scriptnte enforced with two 
very urgent^ teaaons. The first is, .because ' not of it 
are the issues of life;' i. e, as oor heatl is, so virill the 
tenor of our life and conduct be. As is the fountain, so 
ate the streams ; as is the Tool, bo ia the fruit. (Matt, 
rii. 18.) And the other is, ' bocaose it is deceitful above 
all things.' (Jer. jvii. 9.) And therefore without acon- 
Btant gnard upon it, vue shall insensibly run into many 
huttlal self-^leceplions. To which I may add, that, vritt 
ont this careful keeping of the heart, we st^ never be 
able to acquire any considerable degree of telf-acqusint- 
ance, or self-government. 

3. To know ourselves, we ninsl walch our life 
and conduct, as well as our hearts ; and hy this the 
heart will be better known, as the root is best known 
hy the fruit. We must attend to the nature and con- 
sequences of every action we are disposed or solicited 
to, before we comply ; and consider how it vrill appear 
in a future review. We are apt enough to observe 
and watch the conduct of others ; a wise man will be 
as critical and as severe upon his own ; for, indeed, we 
have a great deal more to do with our own conduct than 
that of other men : as we are to answer for our own, 
but not for theirs. By ohsarving the conduct of other 
men, we know theia ; by carefully observing our own, 



CHAPTER III. 



Not that we need he very soUcitous about the cen- 
sure or applause of the world, which generally are very 
rash and wrong ; and proceed from the particular hu- 
mors and prepossessions of men : and he that kiiows 
himself, will soon know how to despise (hem both. 
' The judgment which the world makes of ua, is gen- 
erally of no manner of use to us ; it adds nothing to 
our souls or bodies, nor lessens any of out miseries. Let 
us constantly follow reason,' says Montaigne, ' and let 
the public approbation follow us the same way, if it 

But still, I say, a total indifference in this matter is 
unwise. We ouoht not to be entirely insensible of 
the reports of others ; no, not to the railings of an 
enemy : for an eneuiy may say some things out of ill- 
will to us, which it may concern us to think of coolly, 
when we are by ourselves ; to ejamine whether the ac- 
cusation be just : and what there is in our conduct and 
temper which may make It appear so : and by this 
means, our enemy may do us more good than he m- 
tended ; and discover to us something in our hearts 
which we did not before advert to. A man that hath 
no enemies, ought to have very faithful friends ; and 
one who hath no such friends, aught to think it no 
calamity that he hath enemies to be hia effectual moni- 
tors. ' Our friends, says Mr Addison, very often flatter 

our faults, or conceal them from us ; or soften thera 
by their tepresentations, after such a tnanner, that we 
think them too trivial to betaken notice of. An ad- 
versary, on the contrary, makes a stricter search into 
us, discovers every flaw and imperfection in our tem- 
pers ; and though his malice may set them in too 
strong a light, it has generally some ground for what it 
advances A, friend eia^erates a man's virtues ; an 



enemy inflames his crimes. A wise man should givs 
a just attention to both of them, so far as it may twd 
to the improvement of the one, and the diminution of 
the other. Plutarch has written an essay on the bwift 
flts which a man may receiTe from his enemies ; and, 
among thegood fruits of enmity, mentiona thia, in par- 
ticular, — T^t by the reproaches it casts upon us, we 
see the worst side of ourselves, and npen onr eyes to 
several blemishes and defects in our lives and conver- 
sations, which we should not have observed, without 
the help of such ill-natured monitors. 

' In order, likewise, to come at a true knowledge of 
ourselves, we should consider, on the other hand, how 
far we may deserve the praises and approbations which 
the world bestow upon us ; whether the actions they 
celebrate proceed from laudable and worthy motives, 
and how far wo are really possessed of the virtues 
which gain ua applause amongst those with whom we 
converse. Such a reflection is absolutely necesaaty, if 
we consider how apt we are either to value or condenm 
ourselves by the opinions of others, and to sacrifioe 
the report of our own hearts to the judgment of the 

In that treatise of Plutarch here referred to, there 
are a great many escellenl things pertinent to this 
subject; and therefore I thought it not improper to 
throw a few eittacts out of it into the margin.* 

It is the character of a dissolute mind, to be en- 
tirely insensible to all that the world says of as ; and 
shows such a confidence of self-knowledge, as is usu- 
ally a sure sign of self- ignorance. The most knowing 
minds are ever least presumptuous : and true sel& 
knowledge is a science of so much depth and difficulty, 
that a wise man would not choose to be ever confident 
that all his notions of himself are right, in opposition 
to the judgment of all mankind ; some of whom, per- 
haps, have betlor opportunities and advantages of 
knowing him, at some seasons, especially, than he has 
of knowing himself; because herein they never look 
through the same false medium of seli-flattery, 

* The foolish and iaconsiiierua snill the vnj IViendihlp 
Imaged In ; but iha wiOB and pnic" 
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Those psrsons nhom that wisdom hath brouffal lo live Hbet, 
ly, which ihe fear and ana of enemiea haih infOBOiI, ate by da. 
grees drawn Into s haUl or living m. and are composed aoii 

When one asked Dloseuea, Hon he might tie avenged aC hil 
eaamies f he replied, ' To be yoarsclf a good and honest man; 
Antisthenes spake bicomparahly woTi, ' That if a man 
would live a safe and Dnblamable [i& it was neeessarT ibat be 
should have raiy IngHiuDUB and thlinlhl IHenda, or ver^ bad 
enemies ; because the first, bjr their kind sdmonMoni, wnnbl 
keep hbn lYom ^nnbig ; the latier, b; Qieic invMtlTea.' 

IT any man, with opfnobrfmi langnue, ebjects to you cdmei 
you know nothhig of, you ought to loqirtrs into thecauBBS or na. 

heerl Ibr the I^tura, lest 70D etiould unwarily coniniii those of- 
"■'"■" ~" iii^iiulylninutedtoTDU. 
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pass by, or des^ li, Hecaniwlt ia false ; but Ibnhwith ex- 
mine yourself and conuder what you have said or doae that 
lay adminiBier a jiiBl accadm of reproof. 
Nothing can be a greawt inoianCB of wiaaom and humaniiv, 
lan far a man to bear silently o.pd qvielly Ibe follies and ravd- 
igHof an enemy I lakinf aa much cara not to provoke hlni, a* 



me when you have a fait opponuniiy to revenge Ihcm, 
Lei us carefully observe those good quafiiies, wherein onr en. 

' faulty, and iBiiia(lngnliati9eicelIent,1naei^, 
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IV. Another proper menna of self-knowledge 
converse as much as yoa cau with those who ate 
superiors in teal eiceilence. 

' He that walketh with wise men shall he i 
(Prov. siii. 20.) Their example will not only be 
motiva to laudable pnrauits, but a mirroi to your r 
by which you may probably discern some fsilinga, de- 
ficiences, oi neglects in jourself, which before escaped 
you. You will see the unieasonableness of your vanity 
and self-snfficiency, when yon obawve how much yon 
ate suipasaed by a^ets in knowledge and goodi 
Their proficiency will make youi defects the mon 
vious to you : and by the lustre of their virtues, 
will better see the deformity of yout sicea ; your 
ligenee, by theu diligence ; your ptide, by thei. 
mihty; your passion, by their meekness; and your 
folty, by theit wisdom. 

Examples not only move, but teach and direct, : 
tfLOre effectually than precepta; and ahow us not only 
that auch virtues may he practiaed, hut how \ and how 
lovely they appear when Ihoy are. And therefoi 
we cannot have them always before our eyaa, we ah 
endeavor to have them always in our mind ; and e , 
cially that of our great head and pattern, who hath set 
Qi a perfect example of the moat innocent conduct, 
under the worst and moxt disadvantageous ch 
■tincea of human life. 



CHAPTER V. 



V, If a man would know himself, he must, with 
gteat care, cultivate that temper which will best dis- 
pose turn to receive this knowledge. 

Now, as there are no greater hindrsnces to self-know- 
ledge, than pride and distmacy ; so, thero is nothing 
more helpful to it, than humility and an openness to 



1. One ■ 
. shove all things, seek 
&iity there ia between these two, appears from hence ; 
that they are bath acquired the same way. The very 
.jneana of attaining humility are the properest means 
for attaining aelf-acq^uaintance. By keeping an eye 
every day upon our faults and wanta, we become more 
hunjila ; and by the same means, we become more 
self-intelligent. By considering how fat we fall abort 
of our rule and our duty, and how vastly others exceed 
us, and especially by a daily and diligent aludy of the 
word of god, we come to have meaner thoughts of 
ourselves ; ajid, by the very same means, we come to 
have a better acquaintance with ourselves. 

A proud man cannot know himself Pride is that 
beam in the eye of the mind, which tenders him quite 



bhnd to any blemishes there. Hence, nothing is _ 
surer sign of self-ignotance, than vanity and ostentation. 

Indeed, true self-knowledge and humility are aa ne- 
cessarily connected, that they depend upon, and mutually 
beget each other. A man that knows himself, knows 
the worst of himself, and therefore cannot but be hum- 
ble; and an humble mind is frequently contemplating 
its own faults and weakness, which greatly improves it 
:n self-knowledge : so that self-aci^uaintaiice makes a 
man humble; and humility gives huu etill a better ac- 
quaintance with himself 

S. An openness to conviction is no leas necessary 
(O self-knowledge than humility. 



As nothing is a greater bar to true knowledge ihin 
an obstinate stiffnesa in opinion, and a fear to depart 
from old notions, which, before we are capable of judg- 
ing, perhaps, we had long taken up for the truth ; so, 
nodiing Is a greater bar to aolf-knowledge, than a strong 
aversion to part with thoae sentiments of ourselves 
which we have been blindly accustomed to, and to think 
worse of ouraelves than we are wont to do. 

And such an unwillingness to retract our sen^ents 
in both cases proceed from the same cause ; viz. a rc' 
luctancB to self-condcmnalion. For he that takes up 
a new way of thinkmg, contrary to that which he haUi 
long received, tiierein condemns himself of having lived 
in an error ; and he that begins to sec faults in himself 
he never saw before, coudems himsolf of having lived 
in ignorance and sin, and what self-flattery can by no 
means endure. 

By such an inSeiibility of judgment, and hatred of 
conviction, is a very unhappy and hurtful turn of mind ; 
and a man that is resolved never to be in the wrong, is 
in a fair way never to be in the right. 

As infallibilily is no privilege of the human nature, 
it is no diminution to a man^s good sense or judgment 
to be found in an error, provided he is willing to re- 
tract it. He acts with the same freedom and liberty 
S3 before ; whoever be his monitor, it is his own good 
sense and judgment that still guides him ; which shines 
to great advantage, in thus directing him against the 
bias of .vanity and self-opinion ; and m thus changing 
his sentiments, he only acknowledges that be is not. 
what no man ever w.is, incapable of being mistaken. 
In short, it is more merit, and an argument of a more 
escellent mind, for a man freely to retract when he is 
in the wrong, than to be overbearing and positive when 
he is in the tight. 

A man, then, must be willing to know himself, b<-- 
fote he can know himaelf He muat open his eyes, if 
he deaites to see ; yield to evidence and conviction, 
though it be at the expense of his judgment, and to the 
'-'^— •-— of his sanity. 



CHAPTER Vi. 



VI. Would you know yourself, take heed and guard 
against self-knowledge. 

See that the ' light that is within you be not dark- 
ness ;■ that your favorite and leading principles be 
right. Search youi furniture, and consider what you 
have to unlearn ; for oftentimes there is as much wis- 
dom in casting off some knowledge which wa have, as 
in acquiring ^t which we have not ; which, perhaps, 
was what made Themistocles reply, when one offered 
to teach him the art of memory, ' That he had much 
rather ho wouU teach him the art of forgetfulness.' 
A scholar, that hath been all his life collecting books, 
ill find in hia Ubrary at last a great deal of rubbish ; 
and, as his taste alters, and hia judgment improves, he 
will throw out a great many aa trash and lumber, which, 
it may he, he once valued and paid dear for ; and re- 
place them with auch as are more solid and useful. 
10 should we deal with our understandings ; look 
ho furniture of the mind ; separate the chaff from 
the wheat, which are generally received uito it together; 
and take as much pains to forget what we ought not tc 
have learned, as to retain what we ought not to forget. 
To read froth and trifles all out life, is the way alvjays 
to retain a flashy and juvenile turn ; and only to con- 
template our first (which is generally our worst) know- 
ledge, cramps the progress of the undarstanding, and 
makes our self-survey eitremely deficiooi. In short, 
would we imnrove the understanding lo the valuable 
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purposes of self-knowledge, we must take as much care 
•vhat books we re^, as what company vie keep. 

' The pahis we take in books or arts, which treat of 
IhingB remote from the use of life, is a bosj idleness. 
I! I study, says Montaigne, it is for no other science, 
tl^n what treats of the knowledge of myself, and in- 
stiuctE me how lo live and die well.' 

It is a comfortless speculation, and a plain proof of 
the imperfection of the human understanding, that, 
upon a narrow scrutiny into oor fumitore, we obsenE 
a great many things which wa think we know, but do 
not ; and many which we do know, but ought not : that 
a good deal of the knowledge wo have been all our 
lives collecting, is no better than mere ignorance, and 
some of it worse ; to be sensible of which is a very ne- 
cessary step to self-acquaintance. 
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VII. Would you know yourself, jou must very care- 
fully a£^nd to the frame and emotions of your mind, 
under some extraordinary incidents. 

Some sudden accidents which befall you when the 
mind is most off its guard, will belter discover its se- 
cret turn and prevaihng disposition, than much. greater 
events yoc ate prepared to meet ; a. g. 

1 . Consider how you behave under any sudden af- 
fronts or provocaliona &om men. 'A fool's wrath is 
presently known.' (Prov. xii, 16.) i. e. a fool is pres- 
ently known by his wrath. 

If your anger be soon kindled, it is a sign that secret 
pride lies lurking in the heart ; which, like gunpowder, 
takes fire at every spark of provocation that lights upon 
it. For, whatever may be owin^ to a natural lampor, 
it is certain, that pride is the chief cause of frequent 
and wrathful resentments. For pride and anger are as 
nearly allied, as humility and meekness, ' Only by 
pride cometh contention.' Prov. liii. 10. And a man 
would not know what mud lay at the bottom of his 
heart, if provocation did not stir it up. 

Athenodotus, the philosopher, by reason of his old 

X, beffged leave toretue fromthc court of August-js; 
ch the emperor granted him : and in his compli- 
ments of leave, ' Remember,' said he. ' Cssar, when- 
ever you are angry, you say ol do nothing, before you 
have distinctly repeated to yourself the four-and -twenty 
letters of the alpnahet.' Whereupon Oasar, catching 
him by the hand, ' I have need,' says he, ' of your pres- 
ence still, and kept him a year longer. This is cele- 
brated by the ancients as a rule of eiealleut wisdom. 
Bat a Christian may prescribe to himself, a much wiser; 
vii, 'When you are angry, answer not till you have re- 
peated the fifth petition of the lord's prayer. ' Forgive 
us onr trespasses, as we forgive them that trespass 
against ua ;' and our saviour's comment upon it, ' For 
ifyo forgive men their trespasses, your heavenly father 
will also forgive you ; but if you loigive not men theii 
trespasses, neither will -your father forgive your tres- 
tasses.' Mat. vi, 14. 15. 

It is a just ^d seasonable thought, that of Marcus 
Antoninus, .upon such occasions : 'A man misbehaves 
himself towards me,— what is that to mo 1 The action 
ii his ; and the will that sets him upon it is his ; and 
therefore let him look to it. The fault and injury be- 
long to him, not to me. As for me. I am in tha condi- 
tion providence would have me, and am doing what be- 
But after all,, this amounts only toa philosophical 
contempt of injuries ; and falls muehTOneath the dig- 
»'ty of a Christian forgiveness, to which self-knowiedgg 



will happily dispose us : and therefore, in order to judge 
of our improvements therein, we must always take care 
to examine and observe in what manner we are affected 

8. How do you behave under a severe and unexpect- 
ed affliction from the hand of providence ^ which is an- 
other circumstance, wherein we have a fair opporlunity 
of coming to a rioht knowledge of ourselves. 

If there be an habitual discontent or impatience lurk- 
uij; within us, this will draw it forth ; especially if the 
affliction be attended with any of those aggravating 
circumstances which accumulated iliat of Job. 

Afflictions are often sent with this intent, lo teach us 
to know ourselves ;and Aerefore ought to be carefully 
improved to this purpae. 

Ami much of the wisdom and goddness of our heav- 
enly father is seen by a serious and attentive mind, not 
only in proportioning the degrees of his corrections lo 
his children's strength, but in adapting the kinds of 
them to their tempers ; afflic ting one in one way, an- 
other in another, according as he knows they are most 
easily wrought upon, and as will be mcBt for their ad- 
vantage ; by which means, a small affliction of one kind 
may as deeply affect us, and be of more advantage to 
us, than a much greater of another kind. 

receives mora benefit from his enemies than from his 
friends ; from his afflictions, than from his mercies : by 
which means his enemies become in effect his best 
friends, and his afflictions his greatest mercies. Cer- 
tain it is, that a man never has an opportunity of taking 
a more fair and nndisguisod view of himself, than m 
these circumstances ; and therefore, by diligently ob- 
serving in what manner he is affected at such times, he 
may make an improvement in the true knowledge of 
himself, very much to his future advantage, though, 
perhaps, not a little to his present mortihcation : for a 
sudden provocation from man, or a severe affliction 
from god, maydetcct something which lay latent and un- 
discovered so long at the bottom of his heart, that he 
never once suspected it to have had any place there. 
Thus, the one excited wrath in tha meekest man, {Psal. 
cvi. 33.) and ^e other passion in the most penitent, 
(Job iii. 3.) 

By considering, then, in what manner we bear the 
partioulai afSictions god is pleased to aliot us, and vrhal 
benefit we receive from them, wo may come to a very 
considerable acquaintance with ourselves. 

3. What is our usual temper and disposition in a 
time of peace, prosperity, and pleasure, when the soul 
is generally most unguarded. 

This is the warm season that nourishes and impreg- 
nates the seeds of vanity, self-conddence, and a super- 
ilious contempt of others. If there be st ' ' ' 



in the sunshine of ai 



rupted prosper! 



ifter the frost of adversity had nipped it, i 
thought, kdled it. 

Prosperity is a trial, as well as adversity ; and is 
commonly attended with more dangerous temptations ; 
and were the mind but as seriously disposed to seff-re- 
floction, it would have a greater advantage of attaining 
knowledge of itself under the former than under 



< something else to do ; has the 

gaged by the things without it, to advert to those with- 
m ; and is more disposed to enjoy than examine itself 
However, it is a very necessary season for self-eiamin- 
ation, and a very proper time to acquire a good degree 
of self-acquaintance, if rightly improved. 

Lastly. How do we behave in bad company? And 
that is to be reckoned bad company in which there is no 
probability of our doing or getting any good, but apparent 
danger of our doing or getting much harm ; f mean. 
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